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LECTURES  ON  ROMAN  HISTORY. 


POLITIOAL  BTATI  OF  THE  WORLD  THBIT  KNOWIT.      LS0I8* 
LATIOV.     THE  WAR  WITH  THE  PIRATES. 

The  states  of  Europe  at  this  time  were  as  follows.  The 
Roman  empire  comprised,  besides  Italy,  Proyence  and 
part  of  Dauphin^,  the  whole  of  Languedoc  with  Thou- 
louse,  and  Spain  with  the  exception  of  Biscay  and  As- 
torias,  although  the  more  distant  peoples  there  were 
less  under  its  sway.  The  war  against  Sertorius  had 
thus  fta  completed  the  subjection  of  Spain:  beyond 
were  the  firee  Oantabrians,  a  numerous  nation  compos- 
ed of  tribes  which  were  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
In  Gaul,  the  JSduans  had  the  ascendancy ;  yet  most  of 
the  peoples  were  without  any  bond  of  union,  utterly 
weak,  and  already  overwhelmed  by  the  (German  tribes. 
Dalmatia  and  Illyria  were  subject  to  Rome ;  but  h^r  rule 
did  not  reach  Ua  into  the  interior,  and  in  the  Bosnian 
mountains  the  natives  stiU  kept  their  freedom.  Maee- 
don,  of  which  the  extent  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
under  its  last  kings,  and  Greece  were  Roman  provinces. 
The  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  and  the  tribes  north  of 
mounts  Scodrus  and  Scardus,  were  free. 

In  Asia,  the  Bithynian  monarchy  had  been  broken 
up,  the  last  king,  Kicomedes,  having  left  his  realms  by* 
will  to  the  Romans.  Mithridates  had  in  Western  Asia, 
Pontus  and  part  of  Gappadocia;  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  his  d<»ninion8  were  still  wider :  the  nortb 
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of  Armenia,  the  countrj  north  of  Erzerum,  Georgia 
(Iberia),  Imeritia  (Colchis),  Daghestan,  and  also  the 
peoples  south  of  the  Cuban  were  tributary  to  him ;  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Greek  towns  in  the  Crimea  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  provinces  of  his  empire ;  his 
influence  was  even  felt  as  £eir  as  the  Dniester,  on  the 
banks  of  whick  his  supremacy  was  acknowledged,  and 
his  connesions  moreover  reached  beyond  the  Danube 
into  Thrace,  even  to  the  Roman  frontier.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Seleucidae  had  quite  fallen  to  pieces,  the  disputes 
i^ut  the  succession,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  hav- 
ix^  split  the  country  into  a  number  of  small  principali- 
ties which  carried  on  feuds  against  each  other  with  great 
fury :  at  last,  Antiochus,  a  petty  prince  on  the  coast  who 
could  hardly  keep  his  ground,  applies  in  vain  for  help  to 
the  Romans.  The  other  districts,  longing  for  peace,  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  Tigranes  as  their  king,  who  rules 
from  the  frontier  of  Erzerum  as  far  as  Coele-Syria,  over 
Great  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Northern  Syria,  Hyrca- 
nia,  Curdistan,  and  part  of  Cilicia:  his  empire  yielded 
him  very  rich  revenues.  In  the  East,  it  bordered  on  the 
Parthians,  who  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  modern  Per- 
sia and  Babylonia;  in  Eastern  Persia  and  part  of  Kho- 
rassan,  the  kings  of  Bactria  may  at  that  time  have  been 
^jbill  in  existence,  unless  the  Scythians  had  already  con- 
quered these  countries.  Media  also  did  not  perhaps  bo- 
long  to  the  Parthians  even  quite  down  to  the  breaking 
out  of  Pompey*s  war.  Indeed  their  empire  was  very 
loosely  connected ;  the  Parthian  sovereigns  were  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word  kings  of  kings,  the  provinces 
being  ruled  by  their  once  tributary  king;s.  The  towns 
on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  in  Coele-Syria  and  Ju- 
daea, were  free :  the  princes  (tetrarchs)  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  race  of  the  Maccabees,  were  independent,  and 
even  bore  the  title  of  kings.  In  Coele-Syria,  numbers 
of  such  tetrarchies  had  been  formed. 

Sgypt  under  the  Ptolemies  was  confined  to  its  nar- 
Towest  bounds,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Elephantine ; 
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yot  it  was  very  rich.  Its  kings  had  still  a  yearly  re- 
venue of  12,500  talents,  as  they  were  the  sole  owners 
of  the  land.  But  the  state  was  exceedingly  weak  and 
disorganised,  being  under  the  most  wretched  and  con- 
temptible government.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  Romans 
had  of  latter  years  acquired  through  P.  Servilius  Isau- 
ricus  Pisidia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia:  these  countries 
had  until  then  been  free ;  the  first,  since  the  war  with 
Antiochus;  the  two  last,  since  the  settlement  of  the 
Rhodian  affairs.  Part  of  Oilicia  was  yet  independent, 
each  place  by  itself:  Jiere  were  the  real  nests  of  pirates. 
Cyprus  was  a  dependency  of  the  Ptolemies,  but  under 
kings  of  its  own. 

In  Africa,  after  the  death  of  Jugurtha,  there  was 
another  king  of  the  house  of  Masinissa  on  the  throne 
of  Numidia.  His  name,  however,  is  unknown:  for  the 
inscription  in  Beinesius,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  Gauda 
is  mentioned,  has  not  as  yet  been  found  again,  and  is 
therefore  very  doubtful.  In  Sylla's  time,  a  Hiempsal 
was  lord  of  l^umidia.  The  coimtry  was  certainly  con- 
fined within  much  narrower  limits  than  it  had  been 
under  Micipsa,  and  before  the  war  with  Jugurtha;  but^, 
it  was  still  a  kingdom.  The  province  of  Africa  was 
governed  by  Roman  proconsuls. 

The  Soordiscans  and  Tauriscans,  those  Gallic  races 
which  had  formerly  been  so  harassed  by  those  who  had 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  with  themselves,  were 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  higher  up  vrere 
the  Boians,  who  were  independent,  and  also  the  people 
of  l^oricum  which  was  already  subject  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome.  The  German  tribes  can  at  that  time 
have  scarcely  dwelt  farther  south  than  the  Mayne; 
there  was  probably  a  line  from  that  river  and  the 
Keckar  through  the  Odenwald  and  the  Spessart  towards 
Thuringia.  The  boimdary  of  the  German  nation  in  the 
east  cut  deep  into  Poland. 

Although  the  institutions  of  Sylla  could  not  be  over- 
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thrown  by  Lepidus,  jet  there  were  many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  justice  to 
the  senate,  so  hateful  from  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  they  were  worked,  that  even  many  of  the  well- 
meaning  among  the  ruling  party  abhorred  them,  and 
openly  declared  themselves  against  them.  The  venality 
of  the  courts  of  justice  was  quite  glaring :  we  may  leam 
what  their  condition  was  from  Cicero's  orations;  it 
was  such  that  honest  men  were  ashamed  of  the  vile 
abuse.  To  make  the  judges  independent,  was  therefore 
the  great  question  of  the  day.  But  while  it  was  wish- 
ed to  wrest  the  jurisdiction  from  the  grasp  of  the  se- 
nate, there  was  also,  on  the  other  hand,  some  reason  to 
beware  of  the  knights ;  and  therefore  an  expedient  was 
sought  for,  to  keep  that  immense  privilege  from  falling 
entirely  into  their  hands.  In  such  times,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  different  ranks  is  formed 
only  by  landed  or  by  moneyed  property;  as  soon  as 
people  want  to  generalize,  there  is  no  other  standard 
but  this,  although  it  is  a  thoroughly  false  one.  Such  a 
classification  then  becomes  unavoidable :  Rome  was  on 
this  vrrong  road,  as  France  is  now.  There  was  in  that 
age,  and  very  likely  there  had  been  even  as  early  as  the 
war  of  Hannibal,  a  census  fixed  for  the  senators ;  either 
of  800,000  or  1,000,000  sesterces,  being  at  any  rate 
more  considerable  than  the  minimum  of  the  eenstis 
eqtiegtris.  Now  the  Lex  Judiciaria  of  Lucius  Aurelius 
Ootta  (682)  enacted  that  a  number  of  senators,  knights, 
and  tribuni  oBrarii,  chosen  it  would  seem  by  the  tribes 
from  people  of  a  lower  census  than  that  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  should  in  about  equal  proportions  consti- 
tute the  courts  as  a  very  numerous  jury  (Asconius  on 
Cicero).*  This  was  a  great  improvement;  the  judges 
indeed  were  still  bad  enough ;  yet  they  were  after  all 
infinitely  better  than  those  taken  from  the  senate. 
Moreover  Pompey  during  his  consulship,  with  the 

*  Ad  CornelianRm  p.  78.  ?•.  Atoonioa  ad  Cio.  Dlvin.  Verr :  p.  lOS.  Op 
»ad  ia  other  places,  lee  OreUU  Onom.  lad.  Leg.  p.  142^— Germaa  Edi^  ■  i 
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acquiescence  of  Crassus,  made  another  great  change. 
He  restored  the  triboneship  to  what  it  had  been,  so 
that  the  tribunes  might  even  again  propose  laws,  it  be- 
ing reserved  to  the  augurs  alone  to  interpose ;  besides 
which,  the  tribunes  were  to  be  again  allowed  to  get 
curule  offices  when  thej  had  served  their  time,  as  had 
been  the  custom  before  the  days  of  Sylla.  Pompey  saw 
that  Sylla  had  made  a  blunder,  and  he  wished  to  root 
out  the  evil  at  once,  without  being  aware  that  it  was 
only  by  going  too  far  that  the  mischief  had  been  done : 
for  it  is  ever  the  fault  of  men  of  moderate  abilities  when 
in  power,  that  they  are  always  for  running  into  ex- 
tremes, and  keeping  no  bounds.  But  any  essential  re- 
form was  in  &ct  impossible,  the  tribuneship  being  a 
monstrous  nuisance  which  it  was  necessary  to  abate. 

This  happened  during  the  consulship  of  Pompey  in 
the  year  682;  the  further  changes  down  to  Cicero's 
consulship  (6^),  I  leave  until  then. 

The  war  with  Mithridates  broke  out  almost  instant- 
ly after  the  death  of  Nicomedes,  many  provocations 
having  been  given  on  the  side  of  the  Romans:  its  im- 
mediate cause  was  the  alliance  of  Mithridates  with  Ser- 
torius.  He  was  completely  armed  for  war,  as  &r  as 
could  be  done  by  dint  of  money  and  great  exertions. 
The  rock  on  which  his  enterprise  was  to  split,  was  his 
having  Asiatics  under  him,  he  himself  also  being  one ; 
for  Mithridates  has  been  overrated  in  history.  What- 
ever gold  in  masses  could  accomplish,  he  achieved ;  but 
it  was  to  little  purpose  that  he  was  ever  sending  new 
armies  into  the  field,  a  thing  which  he  was  enabled  to 
do  by  spending  vast  sums:  he  knew  neither  how  to 
conduct  a  campaign  nor  to  fight  a  battle.  He  overran 
Paphlagonia,  and  burst  into  Bithynia  and  Oappadocia, 
advancing  as  &r  as  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  into  which 
he  drove  the  Roman  consul  Cotta.  His  fleet  had  de- 
cided success ;  for  he  chased  the  Roman  ships  into  the 
harbour,  and  took  them.  The  Romans  had  still  (it  was 
then  the  year  678)  the  old  soldiers  of  Valerius  Flaccus, 
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nrho  had  now  been  there  for  about  thirteen  years :  these 
men  were  quite  demoralized,  their  ranks  were  thinned 
by  death,  and  their  tempers  soured  by  their  having  been 
kept  as  it  were  in  banishment.  Mithridates  therefore, 
after  taking  Chalcedon  and  Heraclea,  had  the  way  be- 
fore him  open  to  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  town 
of  Oyzicus,  a  place  which  maintained  its  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  with  the  same  determination  which  it  had  al- 
ready displayed  in  former  campaigns.  He  had  posted 
his  troops  on  the  island  upon  which  part  of  the  city  is 
built,  being  connected  with  the  mainland  only  by  a 
dyke :  from  this  island  and  from  the  sea,  he  battered  the 
:town  with  all  his  engines.  The  people  of  Oyzicus,  alone, 
and  without  any  help  from  the  Romans,  beat  off  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  the  meanwhile,  LucuUus 
came  to  Asia.  He  was  a  staunch  partisan  of  Sylla,  and 
of  melancholy  importance  in  Roman  history :  more  than 
any  other  Roman,  he  transplanted  the  luxury  of  Asia 
to  Rome.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  genend,  and  as 
Cicero  thinks  so  highly  of  him,  he  must  certainly  have 
had  some  estimable  qualities ;  but  he  cannot  have  got- 
ten his  great  wealth  by  fair  means.  Whilst  Mithri- 
dates was  besieging  Oyzicus,  Lucullus  took  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  in  Phrygia,  on  the  iBsepus ;  and  there, 
by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  he  put  Mithridates  to  such 
straits  that  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  after  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  his  ground  any  where. 
Mithridates  indeed  carried  on  the  siege  of  Oyzicus  too 
long ;  yet  he  ought  not  to  be  blamed  too  harshly  for  it, 
since  the  same  thing  has  happened  with  generals  of 
higher  name.  All  great  generals  have  made  blunders 
in  their  turn,  with  perhapa  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  the  king  now  at  once 
retreats,  vanishes  entirely  from  our  sight,  and  is  in  the 
heart  of  Pontus  whither  Lucullus  follows  him.  Here 
also  Mithridates  does  not  know  how  to  defend  himself 
at  all,  or  to  make  any  sort  of  stand ;  nor  even  how  to 
impede  the  enemy  when  it  was  besieging  the  towns 
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which,  like  Amisus,  Sinope,  and  others,  bravely  held 
out;  nor  yet  how  to  relieve  a  place ;  but  he  lets  himself 
be  driven  oat  of  his  country,  and  throws  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Tigranes  with  whom  he  was  allied  by  marriage. 
All  his  great  armaments,  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hoplites  were  dispersed ;  all  the  most  important  towns 
of  Western  Pontus^  the  truly  favoured  part  of  the  land, 
were  conquered.  Lucullus  now  followed  him  across  the 
mountains  into  Armenia,  and  besieged  Tigranooerta 
in  the  Arzanene,  in  the  district  of  Erzerum.  The  Ar- 
menian  army  was  in  the  first  battle  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  and  Tigranooerta  also  was  taken  after 
a  somewhat  better  conducted  siege,  which,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  Tigranes  fell  back  before  Lucullus. 
Gibbon  very  justly  remarks,  that  under  circumstances 
which  seem  un&vourable,  the  character  of  a  people  will 
sometimes  strikingly  change;  but  that  sometimes  it 
will  only  change  in  some  of  its  features,  and  not  in 
others.  The  Armeiuans  behaved  on  this  occasion,  just 
as  cowardly  as  the  troops  of  Xerxes  had  done  against 
the  Greeks,  and  they  had  shown  themselves  the  same 
at  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand ;  but  they  afterwards 
improved  so  much,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Eastern  Ro« 
man  Empire,  until  late  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Arme- 
nian soldiers  were  among  the  very  bravest,  and  formed 
the  flower  of  the  Byzantine  army.  Armenia  is  a  very 
cold  country,  so  that  we  can  still  less  account  for  the 
former  cowardice  of  the  nation,  as  Gibbon  likewise  re- 
marks :  the  Highlands  of  Armenia  are  much  colder  than 
Germany ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum  snow  often 
falls  as  early  as  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  quite 
eonmionly  in  October.  Yet  it  seems  that  other  causes 
exercised  their  influence.  In  after  days,  the  Armenians, 
sinee  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  among  them, 
became  very  important  allies  to  the  Christian  Emperors 
against  the  Magians  of  Persia ;  and  still  later  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Pau- 
lician  tenets.  Lucullus  went  on  as  far  as  Mesopotamii^ 
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and  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Nbibis,  the  Zobah  of 
the  2d  book  of  Samuel''^  (in  the  Vulgate,  the  2d  book 
of  Kings),  the  seat  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  that  country ; 
which  firom  the  times  of  Diocletian  became  the  border 
fortress  of  the  Romans  against  Persia.  Here  Lucullus 
se^ns  chiefly  to  have  employed  his  power  as  proconsul 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself.  At  NisibiS;  a  mu- 
tiny broke  out  among  his  soldiersi  headed  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  P.  Clodius :  (Lucullus  had  married  one  of  his  sis* 
ters.)  This  outbreak  originated  with  the  Valerian 
soldiers,  who  had  obtained  a  promise  at  Rome,  that 
those  who  had  served  twenty  years  should  have  their 
discharge.  The  actual  period  of  service  was  in  those 
days  more  and  more  prolonged,  whilst  in  the  times  of 
the  younger  Scipio  not  more  than  six  years  of  uninter^ 
rupted  military  service  were  exacted:  the  Valerians 
therefore  had  a  very  good  right  to  demand  their  dis- 
charge. Yet  Lucullus  would  not  part  with  them ;  per* 
haps  because  he  had  not  received  the  necessary  rein- 
forcements, and  was  not  aUe  to  let  them  go.  Clodius 
on  this  occasion  played  the  mutineer,  as  he  did  during 
the  whole  of  his  life.  Lucullus,  thus  diecked  in  his  pro- 
gress, was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Cappadocia:  thither 
Mithridates  again  broke  in,  and  he  routed  0.  Valerius 
Triarius,  and  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Pontus. 
An  outcry  had  alr^y  been  raised  against  Lucullus, 
that  he  wanted  to  protract  the  war  for  the  sake  of  en- 
riching himself;  and  now  that  the  campaign  was  un- 
&vourable,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  the  command  to 
t^ompey. 

Pompey,  in  the  meanwhile,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  against  Sertorius,  had  conducted  that  against 
the  pirates.  These  must  have  been  a  nuisance  of  long 
standing ;  for  the  rough  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
Oilicia  had  been  sea-rovers  for  ages :  even  as  early  as 
the  Macedonian  time,  they  are  mentioned  as  such;  so 
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that  they  must  already  have  had  their  strongholdf 
there.  The  coast  of  Cilicia  was  also  very  well  suited 
for  this ;  for  although  there  were  some  important  and 
thriving  towns,  like  Tarsus,  there,  the  peoi^e  mostly 
dwelt  in  small  fortified  places  as  at  Maina.  Formerly 
this  coast  land  had  been  subject  to  the  Syrian  rule ;  but 
when  the  power  of  the  Seleucidss  was  broken  up  in  the 
year  630,  Cilicia  became  independent,  and  many  robbers 
by  land  and  by  sea  settled  there,  especially  in  KtXixU 
T^ux^tu,  In  the  war  of  Mithridates,  they  were  encou* 
raged  by  the  latter  to  make  prizes,  and  their  daring  was 
beyond  belief:  Cicero  in  his  oration  de  imperio  Cn,  Pon^ 
peii  (thus,  and  not  de  lege  Manilla  it  is  ^Jled  in  all  the 
MSS,)  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  pest.  From 
the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  no  man  was 
safe  anywhere;  all  the  seas  were  swarming  with  the 
ships  of  the  pirates.  Those  whom  they  took  prisoners 
they  dragged  into  their  fastnesses,  obliging  them  to 
ransom  themselves ;  or  else  they  sold  them,  or  tortured 
them  to  death  and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  In  Italy 
itself,  they  sacked  and  conquered  towns :  they  once  even 
landed  at  Ostia  whence  they  carried  off  Romans  of  rank 
who  were  walking  about  the. shore,  even  prsBt^s  with 
all  the  state  attached  to  their  office.  Rome  depended  on 
supplies  from  Sicily  and  other  agricultural  countries,  and 
as  these  were  very  often  intercepted,  the  city  was  in  con- 
stant dread  of  a  fiunine.  Allied  with  the  pirates  were 
the  Cretans,  who  had,  at  all  times,  been  robbers  like  them 
by  sea  and  land.  The  naval  force  of  the  Romans  had 
much  decayed;  whereas  the  pirates  had  a  countless 
number  of  boats,  which,  though  small,  were  too  strong 
for  a  merchantman.  Pompey  now  received  the  com- 
mand against  this  enemy,  and  this  is  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  life.  The  feone  which  he  acquired  on  this 
occasion  is  well  earned:  his  plan  of  operations  is  quite 
excellent.  He  surrounded  them  as  with  a  net  in  a  bat* 
tue,  and  hunted  them  out  of  the  most  distant  spots; 
then,  more  and  more  closely  contracting  his  own  fleet 
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until  he  drove  them  to  Gilicia,  he  overpowered  them  in 
a  battle,  took  their  ships,  and  reduced  their  towns, 
transferring  the  inhabitants  to  other  places ;  partly  into 
larger  Cilician  towns  and  fruitful  districts,  where  they 
might  gain  their  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
well  watched;  partly  also  into  Greece,  especially  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dyme,  into  Achaia  and  the  wast- 
ed countries  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

This  was  a  benefit  to  the  world  itself:  for  this  Pom- 
pey  deserved  the  everlasting  thanks  of  all  who  dwelt  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Standing  higher  than 
ever  in  public  opinion,  he  was  in  consequence  of  this 
popularity  intrusted  with  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
Nor  had  the  Romans  ever  reason  to  rue  this  decision, 
though  indeed  they  made  victory  much  more  easy  for 
him  than  it  had  been  for  Lucullus,  as  he  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements.  Mithridates  lost  in  one  bat- 
tle all  that  he  had  regained,  without  the  Roman  arms 
having  any  great  honour  from  it :  he  fled  to  Colchis, 
and  from  thence  along  the  roots  of  mount  Caucasus  to 
the  Bosporus.  Pompey  followed  close  at  his  heels,  by 
what  is  now  Erzerum,  as  far  as  Georgia  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tiflis,  and  the  princes  of  that  country  did 
homage  to  Rome :  one  of  the  sons  of  Mithridates,  named 
Machares,  who  held  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  as  a 
fief,  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  Romans ;  but  when 
he  heard  that  his  &ther  was  approaching,  belaid  hands 
on  his  own  life.  Mithridates,  who  in  his  misfortunes, 
with  eastern  fiiry,  freely  vented  his  passions  upon  those 
around  him,  now  became  an  object  of  hatred ;  his  ser- 
vants and  children  (of  whom  he  had  very  many)  trem- 
bled before  him.  Moreover,  he  had  formed  boundless 
plans:  having  still  a  great  deal  of  money,  he  now  con- 
ceived the  vast  design  of  going  to  Italy ;  and  he  wanted 
to  stir  up  the  Bastamse  and  other  peoples  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  to  league  themselves  with  him.  When 
his  soldiers  heard  of  this,  they  could  not  but  remark, 
tiiat  as  yet  none  of  his  undertakings  had  been  success- 
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fill ;  and  so  thej  broke  out  into  a  mutiny  at  Pantica- 
pseum,  being  joined  by  Phamaces  the  king's  son.  The 
outbreak  displayed  all  the  dreadful  features  of  an  eastern 
insurrection;  and  therefore  Mithridates  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  thinking  perhaps  that  his  son  would  not 
rest  until  he  knew  his  fetther  to  be  dead.  Phamaces 
now  made  peace  with  Pompey,  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  send  him  his  father's  body:  Pompey,  however,  had 
it  buried  with  kingly  pomp.  Phamaces  got  the  king- 
dom of  the  Bosporus  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  as 
well  as  the  country  of  the  Cubanians ;  and  this  he  kept 
until  the  later  times  of  Osesar :  when,  however,  he  ven- 
tured to  mix  himself  up  with  the  civil  wars  (se  inserere 
armis  Romanis  as  Tacitus  expresses  it),  he  met  with 
his  ruin.  Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  against  Ti- 
granes,  who  was  glad  to  obtain  a  shameful  peace  by  pay- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money,  and  by  giving  up  all  his  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  Armenia :  even  of  this  he 
had  to  yield  a  part  to  a  rebellious  son,  but  it  soon  came 
back  to  him.  Sjrria  he  had  to  renounce  altogether:  it 
was  reduced  in  formam  provindo!  Bomance.  Pompey 
went  as  far  as  Egjrpt,  and  made  himself  master  of  Sy- 
ria and  Phoenicia :  one  of  his  generals  even  reached  the 
country  of  the  Nabathssan  Arabs,  where  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  Arab  king  Haret.  In  Jud»a,  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus  were  contending  for  the  throne :  Pom- 
pey declared  for  the  former.  Aristobulus  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  led  a  captive  in  his  triumph;  the  town  of 
Jerusalem  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans;  the  tem- 
ple was  held  against  them  for  nearly  three  months,  and 
then  it  was  taken  and  pillaged,  but  not  destroyed. 

The  death  of  Mithridates  happened  in  the  year  of 
Cicero's  consulship,  the  conquest  of  Syria  in  the  follow- 
ing one :  it  is  not  certain  whether  Pompey's  triumph 
was  at  the  end  of  the  year  690,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
691.  Pompey's  behaviour  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  was  praiseworthy.  He  showed  an  animus  civilise 
and  dismissed  the  whole  of  his  army:  he  might  have 
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tried  to  do  just  what  SjUa  did,  and  made  himself  the 
tyrant  of  the  republic.  Of  the  extravagantly  flattering 
honours  bestowed  upon  him,  he  only  once  took  advan- 
tage, and  that  was  at  the  Oircensiaa  games.  Thus  hx 
he  behaved  sensibly  enough ;  but  in  other  respects,  his 
conduct  in  peace  was  soon  such  as  to  belie  the  name  of 
Magnus,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Sylla 
in  war.  His  triumph  was  magnificent :  among  the  tro* 
phies,  there  was  a  list  of  the  tributes  which  the  com- 
monwealth had  gained  from  the  conquered  countries. 
The  numbers  of  these,  however,  as  given  in  Plutarch, 
seem  to  me  rather  too  small  than  too  great :  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  immense  land-taxes  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  came  in  from  Jud»a  and  other  districts 
in  Syria,  we  cannot  believe  that  these  numbers  can  have 
been  correct.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  the  new 
revenue  was  larger  than  the  sum  total  of  all  that  had 
been  levied  until  then;  but  it  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
account,  that  Syria  was  one  of  the  finest  and  richest 
countries  in  the  world. 


CATILINE  ;  OtOEBO. 

We  now  come  to  Catiline,  who,  as  an  English  writer 
says  of  Cromwell,  is  "  damned  to  everlasting  fame ;"  a 
saying  which  is  £Eur  more  applicable  to  him,  as  even 
Cromwell  was  an  angel  when  compared  with  Catiline. 
In  Italian  tales  (in  Malespini,  for  instance),  he  is  so 
much  the  hero  of  crime,  and  become  such  a  popular 
character,  that  the  vulgar  corruption  of  his  name,  which 
indeed  is  but  a  slight  one  {Catdlina)^  has  found  its  way 
into  the  Latin  manuscripts.  I  refer  you  for  his  history 
to  Sallust,  who  has  written  it  with  great  truthfulness, 
giving  every  one  his  due,  and  doing  full  justice  even  to 
Cicero,  without  heeding  the  silly  gossip  of  the  people* 
He  was  himself,  at  that  time,  already  a  young  man  and 
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capable  of  observation ;  and  lie  also  became  very  soon 
afterwards  acquainted  with'  the  first  men,  such  as  Ce- 
sar and  Orassos. 

Catiline,  according  to  Cicero  and  Sallust,  was  indeed 
an  extraordinary  being,  endowed  with  all  the  qnalities  of 
a  great  man  in  such  times :  he  was  of  unequalled  luraverj 
and  daring,  and  of  giant  strength  of  body  and  mind ;  yet 
so  thoroughly  Satanic  a  creature,  that  his  like  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  history,  even  though  his  oath,  in  taking 
which  he  drank  the  blood  of  a  child  mixed  with  wine, 
and  caused  his  conspirators  to  do  the  same,  may  be  but 
an  idle  tale.  He  had  been  a  soldier  of  Sylla,  and  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  his  days:  he  therefore 
found  himself  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Terroriite$ 
and  the  SeptemJbriMW»  were  under  the  consuUdiip,  after 
the  eighteenth  of  Brumaire.  After  terrible  civil  wars, 
there  remains  for  many  persons  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves the  greatest  excesses,  nothing  but  to  return  to 
bloodshed,  even  though  they  have  nothing  particular  to 
gain  by  it.  It  is  altogether  a  doubtful  question,  and 
one  concerning  which  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  form  any 
positive  opinion,  what  Catiline  had  in  view.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  he  had  a  definite  purpose,  to  attain  which  his 
crimes  were  only  as  means,  his  object  cannot  be  made 
out ;  but  if  crime  itself  was  his  object,  then  we  may 
understand  his  character.  We  have  only  to  represent 
to  ourselves  clearly  the  utter  demoralization  of  that 
age :  the  anarchy  of  Athens  which  is  so  much  spoken 
of,  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  of  Rome ;  it  had 
settled  down  into  forms  of  its  own,  and  Athens  was  but 
a  small  state.  But  in  Rome  there  were  some  hundreds, 
or  at  most  some  thousands  of  men,  who  were  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world:  these  were  divided  among  themselves, 
recognising  no  law,  no  order,  and  striving  by  hook  or 
by  crook  to  get  their  own  ends,  whilst  the  republic  was 
a  mere  name  and  no  one  paid  any  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing laws.  There  were,  for  instance,  heavy  penalties  de- 
nounced against  bribery  at  elections,  which  moreover 
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had  often  been  re-enacted  and  increased ;  and  yet  every 
body  knew  that,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  in 
that  of  Cicero,  no  one  could  be  consul  at  Rome  unless 
he  spent  huge  sums.  The  Eamani  rustici  had  no  weight 
whatever:  be»des  the  men  of  rank,  the  rabble  alone 
had  still  some  importance  left ;  and  it  was  employed  by 
the  leading  citizens  to  fight  their  battles  against  each 
other.  In  such  times,  even  a  man  like  Catiline  might 
in  the  eyes  of  very  ambitious  people  seem  to  be  a  use- 
ful tool;  and  the  accusation  against  Crassus,  a  man  of 
most  middling  abilities,  that  he  wanted  to  use  him  for 
his  own  ends,  is  to  me  not  at  all  unlikely,  although 
Catiline,  had  he  been  successful,  would  have  certainly 
trampled  him  under  his  feet.  If  Catiline  had  any  ob- 
ject at  all,  it  was  perhaps  to  become  a  second  Sylla,  a 
perpetual  dictator  with  absolute  power;  and  then  he 
would  not  have  troubled  himseUT  for  anything  more. 
Two  years  before  Cicero's  consulship,  he  had  already  in- 
tended to  murder  those  who  were  consuls  at  that  time, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  republic.  We  know 
him  in  his  most  brilliant  light  from  Cicero  himself,  the 
very  man  whom  he  hated  above  all  others:  for  he  says 
of  him,  that  he  had  a  magic  power  by  which  he  fas- 
cinated and  enslaved  all  who  came  near  him ;  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  young  people,  having  been  at- 
tracted by  his  gigantic  qualities,  to  attach  themsehres 
to  him;  and  that  whoever  had  once  been  within  his 
reach,  had  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  his  clutches. 
Cicero  himself  had  defended  Catiline  before  a  court  of 
iustice.  Catiline  had  been  an  officer  of  high  rank  under 
SyUa,  and  afterwards  prsstor,  and  an  action  {repetun* 
darum)  was  brought  against  him  from  which  he  had  a 
very  narrow  escape :  it  may  have  been  on  this  occasion 
that  Cicero  was  his  advocate.  On  the  whole,  people 
had  their  eyes  upon  him,  and  his  designs  were  dreaded, 
though  no  one  had  the  courage  to  &ce  him :  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  would  bum  and  pillage,  if  he  once  got 
into  power.    The  most  opposite  characters,  even  many 
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of  SjUa's  partisans,  were  oonvinced  that  thej,  just  as 
well  as  anj  one  else,  would  fieJl  his  victims. 

Cioero  now  stood  for  the  oonsul^p.  Tet  though  his 
integrity  and  his  transcendent  talents  commanded  gen- 
eral esteem,  his  prospects  were  but  poor.  With  the 
people  indeed,  he  was  a  great  fetvourite ;  but  the  men  of 
rank  opposed  him  as  a  Jwmo  novtu;  prsBtor  he  had  been 
already.  The  well-grounded  news,  however,  that  Oati* 
line  and  the  conspirators  meant  to  murder  the  candi- 
dates for  the  consulship,  and  the  belief  that  there  was 
no  preventing  the  election  of  0.  Antonius,  an  uncle  of  the 
triumvir,  who  was  greatly  suspected  of  a  connexion 
with  Catiline,  induced  the  nobles  to  declare  for  Cicero. 
Thus  he  became  consul  in  the  year  698. 

Cicero  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January,  in  the  year 
647  according  to  Cato  (649,  according  to  Yarro,  wiiich 
is  easier  to  remember,  as  it  reminds  one  of  the  year  of 
(Goethe's  birth)  ;^  he  was  a  native  of  the  municipal 
town  of  Arpinum,  firom  which  Marius  also  had  come. 
Arpinum  was  by  no  means  a  small  place ;  on  the  con- 
trary, for  a  provincial  town  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  very  large  and  important,  and  it  was  also 
one  of  those  which  are  called  the  Cydopian  towns :  now 
indeed  it  is  only  a  poor  place.  All  the  men  of  Arpinum 
undoubtedly  were  proud  of  Marius,  an  impression  which 
Cicero  had  shared  from  a  youth,  especially  as  there  was 
some  kind  of  relationship  between  his  fkmily  and  that 
of  Marius.  His  own  family  was  very  respectable ;  in  a 
petty  feud  in  his  town,  his  grandfather  was  on  the  side 
of  the  optimat€8»  His  £Ekther  and  grandfather  were  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  first  &milies  in  Rome,  and  indeed 
with  the  enemies  of  Marius,  with  Sc»vola  and  others  of 
the  aristocratical  party ;  so  that  the  discord  which  runs 
through  the  whole  life  of  Cicero,  takes  its  beginning 
even  then.    To  Marius  Gratidianus  he  was  also  akin. 

Of  Cicero's  youth,  we  only  know  that  he  very  early 
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showed  activity  of  intellect,  and  soon  began  to  wri^ 
His  first  tastes  were  poetical,  the  first  things  he  wro 
being  poems  in  the  old  Roman  form:  (his  "PontitL 
Glaucus"  was  written  venibus  hnffis.)  In  his  poetry, 
he  had  all  his  life  long  the  old  Roman  tinge,  whereas  his 
prose  was  altogether  ahead  of  that  of  his  age.  What 
'the  first  teacldng  then  given  in  the  schools  was,  one 
cannot  quite  tell :  thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  in- 
struction in  the  Greek  literature  and  language  was  one 
of  the  earliest  subjects  in  which  youthful  minds  were 
trained ;  just  as  in  Germany,  in  my  time,  children  had  first 
to  learn  French.  Cicero  came  to  Rome  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war,  in  his  fourteenth  oi 
fifteenth  year ;  the  reas^i  why  his  &ther  sent  him  k 
Rome,  was  perhaps  because  Arpinum  hi^  on  the  borders 
of  the  Italkns.  At  Rome,  he  was  much  with  Greek 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  and  with  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  republic :  he  was  like  one  of  the 
family  in  the  house  of  both  the  ScsBvolas,  and  was  con- 
nected with  Orassus  and  others.  He  came  in  a  time  of 
the  greatest  excitement,  which  is  one  of  the  lucky  circum- 
Btanoes  of  his  life.  It  is  very  doubtful  whethw  he  was 
what  we  would  call  aide  de  eam/p  to  Sylla :  he  does  not 
mention  the  fitct  himself;  at  any  rate,  it  can  only  have 
been  for  a  short  time,  and  this  military  career  of  his  had 
no  influence  upon  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  his  was  any- 
thing but  a  warlike  mind.*  He  also  studied  civil  law 
with  the  great  lawyer  ScsBVola:  young  men  would  get 
leave  to  be  present  in  the  Atrium  of  a  jurisconsult,  to 
listen  to  the  legal  decisions  and  advice  which  he  gave 
there ;  just  as  in  England  one  still  learns  the  law  to 
this  day,  and  as  was  formerly  done  in  France,  a  way  of 
studying  which  is  of  infinite  advantage  for  able  minds. 
Although  Cicero  has  been  reproached  with  not  having 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  was  not  an  empty 
word  of  his  when  he  said,  ^  If  I  wished  to  get  up  the 
law,  it  would  cost  me  only  a  few  months ;"  for  he  knew 
an  endless  number  of  casQs  in  point. 
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If  we  compare  Cicero's  veneration  for  his  high-born 
patrons,  with  his  affection  for  P.  Sulpicius,  whose  poli- 
tical views  were  diametricallj  opposed  to  those  of  his 
older  friends,  we  are  somewhat  startled ;  but  he  follows 
up  the  truth  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  we  may  recog- 
nise in  this  the  inward  struggle  of  his  mind.  Those  old 
gentlemen  were  very  respectable;  but  they  had  not 
highly  intellectual  minds:  P.  Sulpicius  was  full  of  in- 
tellect, and  as  he  was  a  partisan  of  Marius,  there  was  a 
closer  bond  between  him  and  Cicero,  who  felt  a  patriotic 
enthusiasm  for  Marius,  and,  when  a  youth,  even  sang 
of  him  in  a  poem.  When  the  revolutions  began,  he  was 
in  no  danger  from  either  of  the  parties,  as  he  was  true- 
hearted  and  friendly  to  both ;  that  of  Marius  protected 
him  with  good  wUl,  and  that  of  Sylla  was  not  fierce 
against  him :  he  was  grieved  to  see  that  the  wrong  was 
on  both  sides.  Thus,  although  the  distracted  state  of 
his  country  well  nigh  broke  his  heart,  he  worked  by 
himself,  making  shift  with  a  sort  of  neutrality.  When 
the  time  of  Sylla's  rule  began,  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  and  had  already  pleaded  several  cawm 
privatce.  The  earliest  of  his  orations  is  the  one  pro  Ros- 
do  comcedoy  which  is  much  older  than  is  generally 
thought,  being  several  years  earlier  than  the  oration  'pro 
Quinctio,  as  Garatoni  has  proved.  The  oration  pro 
Quinctio  seems  first  to  have  drawn  much  attention  to 
him,  owing  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  defended  his 
persecuted  client:  still  more  did  he  gain  the  high 
esteem  of  the  public  by  the  oration  pro  Sexto  Roscio 
Amerino,  whom  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of  Sylla, 
wanted  to  send  out  of  the  world.  It  needed  a  truly 
heroic  courage  for  a  young  man  not  to  be  afraid  of  this 
dangerous  favourite  of  Sylla,  especially  for  one  who  was 
himself  connected  with  the  Marian  party.  He  carried 
his  point ;  but  his  friends  advised  him  to  leave  Eome, 
that  Chrysogonus  might  forget  him.  Thus  he  went  to 
Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  completed  his  study  of  Greek. 
What  he  was  deficient  in,  was  the  knowledge  of  mathe- 
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matics,  of  which  he  had  very  little,  whereas  the  Greeks 
at  that  time  regularly  made  them  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation. Moreover,  he  never  sjstematicallj  studied  Eo- 
man  history,  and  its  Mrriters  were  not  to  his  taste.  He 
was  fond  of  poetry,  yet  only  in  a  limited  style:  his 
chief  favourites  in  literature  were  the  Greek  historians 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides ;  he  was  also  well  read  in 
Theopompus,  Timseus,  and  the  rest  of  these:  he  enthu- 
siastically admired  the  Athenian  orators,  in  reading 
whom  he  f6lt  called  upon  to  vie  with  them.  He  had 
the  greatest  facility  for  work,  an  excellent  memory, 
readiness  and  richness  of  expression,  all  the  talents  of  a 
speaker.  The  predominant  faculty  of  his  mind  was 
wit,  in  which  he  was  not  equalled  hy  any  man  of  an- 
cient times :  it  was  striking,  easy,  lively  and  inexhaus- 
tible, what  we  should  perhaps  cidl  the  French  manner. 

As  to  his  personal  connexions,  he  seems  in  his  youth 
to  have  been  without  any  bosom  Mend :  it  was  only 
in  his  later  years  that  there  sprang  up  that  pure  fine 
friendship  with  Atticus  which  was  a  true  and  sincere 
union.  His  brother,  for  whom  he  had  indeed  much  bro- 
therly affection  and  love,  was  a  worthless  man,  and  in 
no  way  whatever  to  be  compared  with  him.  Nor  was 
he  happy  in  his  married  life,  having  allied  himself, 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  his  Mends,  to  Terentia,  a 
domineering  disagreeable  woman,  who  exercised  an 
influence  over  him  which  strangely  contrasts  with  the 
fact  of  his  never  having  really  loved  her;  for  on  the 
whole,  owing  to  his  affectionate  nature,  he  was  easily 
led  by  those  around  him.  She  egged  him  on  to  the  most 
dangerous  enmities,  as  for  instance,  that  of  Olodius. 
The  men  of  the  oldest  standing  all  looked  upon  him 
with  great  esteem,  but  none  of  them  had  any  hearty 
love  for  him. 

On  his  return  from  Asia,  Sylla  was  dead,  the  troubles 
caused  by  Lepidus  were  over,  and  a  reaction  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  oligarchs  had  begun.  Such  a  reaction 
has  in  its  outset  a  peculiarly  refreshing  and  conciliatory 
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influence ;  the  most  different  persons  agree,  and  become 
friends.  An  example  of  this  was  seen  in  France,  from 
the  year  1795  to  1797,  when  men  of  the  most  opposite 
kind  united  in  their  endeavours ;  and  also  in  Germany, 
at  the  time  when  the  people  rose  against  French  tyran- 
ny :  of  ten  who  had  then  been  sworn  allies,  there  are 
now  perhaps  not  two  together.  The  general  feeling  at 
Rome  was  against  Sylla,  although  his  party  had  still  the 
ascendency.  This  shows  how  they  lost  their  power: 
they  resigned  it  themselves,  being  tired  of  it ;  just  as 
the  national  convention  did,  after  the  death  of  EobO' 
spierre.  Very  likely,  people  at  Eome  felt  at  that  timi 
much  more  comfortable  than  they  had  any  reason  for 
being :  the  danger  without  from  Spartacus  was  so  great, 
^  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  close  together. 

Although  Cicero  was  a  hovno  novus,  and  had  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  war,  he  yet  resolved  to  obtain  the 
highest  offices.  One  step  after  another  was  given  him 
with  the  greatest  goodwill  of  the  people ;  and  he  acquit- 
ted himself  in  the  most  creditable  manner,  not  for  the 
sake  of  mere  show,  but  from  the  bent  of  his  noble  dis- 
position. He  was  thoroughly  a  man  of  honour,  &r  above 
even  the  thought  of  anything  like  meanness:  to  put 
forth  all  his  powers,  and  to  display  them  most  brilliant- 
ly, was  his  generous  ambition.  The  necessity  of  mak- 
ing himself  conspicuous  in  order  to  rise,  was  the  source 
of  that  boastfulness  with  which  he  has  been  so  often  re- 
proached, and  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  had 
under  other  circumstances.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  accusation  of  Yerres,  but  yet  more  by  his  defences ; 
whereas  the  other  great  orators  were  always  engaged 
as  accusers.  It  is  quite  striking,  how  many  he  under- 
took to  defend ;  but  he  also  pleaded  for  people  for  whom 
I  could  not  have  said  one  word,  but  rather  would  have 
accused  them.  This  was  in  many  cases  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  kindliness  of  soul ;  as  for  instance,  there  was 
in  the  defence  of  M.  JSmilius  Scaurus,  the  son,  an  apos- 
trophe to  the  father,  that  deep  hypocrite,  who,  in  his 
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later  years,  it  is  true,  was  really  the  worthy  man  that 
he  had  wished  to  seem  in  his  earlier  ones.  Cicero  had 
personally  much  admiration  for  him,  having  been  kindly 
received  by  him  when  a  youth ;  and  it  might  perhaps 
have  immensely  flattered  him  to  be  noticed  by  such  a 
man.  Scaurus  was  a  grwnd  seiffneur,  the  first  man  of 
the  republic  Mprinceps  senattis  and  censor,  and  Cicero 
did  not  know  him  from  history  as  we  do.  Thus  I  con- 
fess that  a  certain  great  statesman,  in  whose  house  I 
almost  lived  in  my  youth,  appears  to  me  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  what  he  would  if  I  had  not  personally 
known  him.  Cicero  may  after  all  have  been  chiefly  led 
by  the  feeling,  that  he  was  sparing  the  manes  of  a  man, 
who  as  it  were  had  inaugurated  him  for  life,  the  grief  of 
having  his  son  condemned.  Yatinius  he  also  defended, 
after  having  once  pleaded  against  him.  Yatinius,  how- 
ever, was  not  that  bad  man  which  he  would  seem  from 
Cicero's  passionate  speech;  the  latter  had  dealt  his 
blows  too  hard.  Cicero  had  forgiven  him,  as  he  could 
not  but  pity  him  when  he  was  in  such  distress ;  and  his 
gratitude  to  Cicero,  as  expressed  in  his  letters,  shows 
him  to  have  been  no  villain.  Cicero  thought  it  a  dis- 
pensation of  providence,  that  he  had  power  to  take  his 
part :  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  give  protection 
by  his  talent,  was  the  highest  delight  of  his  life.  For 
having  pleaded  for  Grabinius,  he  is  indeed  to  be  blamed ; 
but  this  was  a  sacrifice  which  he  made  to  the  republic 
in  order  to  gain  Pompey  over  to  the  good  cause,  and  it 
was  very  hard  for  him  to  do.  For  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  that  age,  that  to  do  good,  one  had  to  be  friendly  to 
very  bad  people.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  this  defence  has 
been  lost ;  but  the  oration  ^n>  RoMrio  Postm/yo  being  a 
close  continuation  of  the  same  arguments,  we  may  form 
some  notion  of  that  pro  Gahinio;  he  surely  did  not 
make  out  Grabinius  to  be  innocent.  The  courts  indeed 
at  that  time  were  not  juries,  whose  business  is  only  to 
find  out  whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
and  where  a  higher  authority  may  step  in  and  grant  a 
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.pardon  or  commute  the  punishmeut ;  but  the  ^ucutionei 
jperpetucB  had  come  into  the  plaoe  of  the  former  popular 
tribxmals,  and  combined  both  of  these  functions:  thej 
gave  a  verdict  as  to  innocence  or  guilt,  and  also  had  the 
right  of  pardoning.  This  latter  power  must  not  be 
wanting  in  any  state,  mmmvmjus  being  only  too  often 
twmma  injwria:  as  no  one  else  had  it  in  Rome,  the 
courts  of  justice  themselves  had  to  be  invested  with  it. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  are  to  judge 
the  tribunals  and  advocates  of  that  time.  When  Kant 
in  his  Kritikder  Urtheilskraft  (Critical  Enquiry  into  the 
Faculty  of  Judgment)  assails  the  eloquence  and  the  pro- 
fession of  advocate,  he  is  in  some  measure  in  contradic- 
tion with  himself;  for  even  on  this  occasion,  he  has 
written  with  the  greatest  eloquence  when  inveighing 
against  political,  and  still  more  against  forensic  elo- 
quence. Before  our  (German)  tribunals,  eloquence  in- 
deed is  not  allowable:  the  question  in  our  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice  being  "  guilty  or  not  guilty,"  the 
Judge  has  to  throw  aside  anything  that  might  beguile 
or  mislead  him.  I^  as  has  been  often  proposed,  but 
cannot  be  carried  out,  there  were  a  board  which  had  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  room  for  pardon,  a  generous 
orator  pleading  for  mercy  would  be  very  much  in  his 
place.* 

Cicero  having  thus  passed  through  the  qussstorship, 
aedileship,  and  pr»torship,  was  now,  in  his  forty-third 
year,  unanimously  chosen  consul.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  at  the  end  of  his  consulship,  he  became  giddy ;  but 
he  entered  upon  it  with  cheerful  confidence,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  exceedingly 
difficult.  The  tribunes  everywhere  abused  their  re- 
covered power.    The  speeches  against  Bullus  are  some 


to  folfow  his  own.  If  fhis  be  an  invention,  it  was  devised  by  a  man  of 
profoond  penefration ;  if  the  Pythia  said  it,  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
wUch  one  lieels  tempted  to  believe  in  her  inspiration. 
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of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  eloquence,  when  be 
demanded  a  small  sacrifice  from  the  people,  and  induced 
them  not  to  accept  the  bounty  which  was  proffered 
them  in  the  scheme  for  the  division  of  the  lands.  More- 
over, when  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  (some  of  whom 
were  of  the  first  families,  and  had  become  impoverish- 
ed, inasmuch  as  Sylla  had  deprived  them  of  all  pros- 
pect of  office),  had  hj  the  motion  of  a  tribune  been 
given  to  hope  that  they  might  recover  their  honours, 
he  persuaded  them  concardios  cauaa  to  renounce  them. 
The  person  who  from  the  very  first  withstood  him,  was 
Catiline.  How  Cicero  was  to  be  murdered ;  how  he  dis- 
covered those  plots ;  how  he  saw  into  the  secrets  of  the 
conspirators,  without  being  seen  himself;  you  may  read 
in  his  own  writings,  and  in  Sallust.  Matters  came  to 
such  a  pass,  that  Cicero  found  it  necessary  to  attack 
Catiline  in  the  senate ;  whereupon  the  latter  left  Rome, 
which  was  considered  a  great  advantage.  He  betook 
himself  to  Tuscany  where  one  of  his  partisans  had  gar 
thered  together  some  thousands  of  armed  men,  a  num- 
ber of  vagabonds  and  outcasts,  part  of  them  Etruscans 
driven  from  their  homes,  others  military  colonists  and 
such  like.  The  accomplices,  however,  who  had  remained 
behind  in  Rome  were  men  of  the  highest  standing: 
among  others  was  the  praetor  Lentulus,  who  had  al- 
ready been  consul,  but  had  been  struck  off  from  the  list 
of  the  senate  ambitus  cauaa;  so  that  he  had  once  more 
to  pass  through  all  the  offices,  beginning  at  the  lowest, 
to  be  able  again  to  come  into  the  senate.  As  to  him, 
Cicero  knew  of  his  guilt  for  certain ;  in  other  cases,  the 
connexion  was  very  probable,  though  it  was  never 
proved;  in  that  of  M.  Crassus,  it  was  very  likely.  Ju- 
lius CsBsar  was  also  mentioned;  yet  Cicero  believed  him 
innocent :  it  is  my  conviction,  that  he  could  not  have 
engaged  in  anything  of  the  kind,  the  conspiracy  being 
such,  that  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  get  such 
evidence  that  the  crime  mi^t,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  be  ddicfum  manifestunty  Cicero  made  use  of  a  stra- 
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tagem.  The  envo3r8  of  the  Allobroges,  who  Binoe  Pom- 
pey's  return  from  the  war  with  Sertbrius,  were  Roman 
citizens,  and  just  then  were  present  at  Rome  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan,  and  to  obtain  relief,  he  persuaded  to  dis- 
close to  him  the  offers  made  them  bj  the  conspirators : 
they  were  also  to  get  the  letters  of  these  to  Catiline, 
and  then  to  give  them  up  to  him.  The  envoys  being 
thereupon  arrested,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  by  the 
prsBtor  Valerius  Flaocus,  those  letters  were  found 
among  their  papers.  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
was  the  question  now  mooted  in  the  senate.  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that,  the 
identity  of  the  signatures  being  proved,  the  culprits 
might  be  condemned  to  death,  and  this  was  moved  by 
Dec.  Silanus :  but  Ceesar  argued  that  this  would  be  a 
highly  dangerous  step ;  that  great  odium  would  be  in- 
curred by  it,  as  one  would  have  to  return  to  the  former 
mode  of  wholesale  executions;  that  one  should  rather 
diq^erae  the  m^  and  keep  them  imprisoned  for  life  in 
different  places.  I  believe  that,  if  in  later  years  the 
question  had  been  put  to  Oicero,  what  would  have  been 
best  for  the  republic,  he  himself  would  have  wished  that 
Gate  had  not  spoken,  however  honest  a  man  Oato  was : 
it  was  a  misfortune  for  the  republic  that  those  men 
were  executed.  That  the  events  are  here  very  much 
crowded,  must  not  surprise  us ;  for  the  greatest  things 
may  happen  within  a  few  weeks.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  startles  us  when  Cicero  in  the  oration  for  Sextius  says, 
'^  what  would  have  happened,  if  the  conspiracy  had  been 
discovered  later,  if  Catiline  had  had  time  during  the 
winter,  and  thrown  himself  into  the  mountains  1 "  This 
seems  enigmatical;  for  those  &miliar  with  Cicero's 
writings,  are  aware  that  he  designates  his  triumph  as 
Niyna  iUce  Decemhresy  and  in  Tuscany  it  is  certainly  win- 
ter in  December.  Yet  this  comes  from  the  derange- 
rrent  of  the  calendar;  just  as  Caesar  also  once  betakes 
himself  into  winter-quarters  in  February. 
Catiline  had  joined  C.  Manlius  in  Etruria.    Cicero 
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adopted  the  most  excellent  arrangement.  Q.  Metellus 
Celer,  who  was  posted  with  an  armj  in  the  ager  GdUi- 
€tu  PicentUy  marched  to  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, to  cut  off  the  passes  which  lead  from  FsssuIsb  to 
Rome.  0.  Antonius,  whom  Cicero  with  wonderful 
cleverness  had  detached  from  the  conspirators,  and  had 
quite  neutralized  bj  giving  up  all  sorts  of  advantages 
to  him,  had  likewise  the  command  of  an  army;  but 
whilst  he  was  ill,  Petreius,  hid  lieutenant,  led  the  troops 
into  action.  Catiline,  as  all  retreat  from  Etruria  to 
Qaul  was  cut  off  from  him,  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
battle.  He  died  as  he  had  Hved,  like  a  valiant  soldier : 
the  whole  band  fought  like  lions;  they  fell  like  the 
soldiers  of  Spartacus. 

For  this  consulship,  Cicero  indeed  got  thanks  for  the 
moment ;  but  instead  of  gaining  for  him  lasting  grati- 
tude, it  only  brought  upon  him  enmity  and  detraction. 
This  is  one  of  the  saddest  lessons  taught  us  by  the  ob- 
servation of  human  affiEurs.  It  is  quite  nattural  for  a 
distinguished  man  to  put  forth  his  claims  to  acknow- 
ledgment ;  just  as  the  striving  after  truth  is  a  deep- 
rooted  impulse  of  our  nature : — a  true  saint,  like  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul,  could  alone  have  raised  himself  above 
such  a  weakness.  Plato  justly  says,  "  the  last  garment 
which  the  pure  man  doffs,  is  the  love  of  £une ;"  and 
when  he  does  cast  it  off,  he  generally  stands  on  most 
dangerous  ground.  When  I  bethink  myself  of  the  cry- 
ing evil  of  our  age,  then  I  see  with  pain  that  there  are 
so  few  who  are  bent  upon  seeking  deathless  fame :  this 
wretched  unsatisfying  life,  which  is  all  for  the  present 
moment,  leads  to  no  good.  He  who  yearns  after  glory 
from  posterity,  is  sure  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  even  his 
own  age  also  must  acknowledge,  and  must  honour  him. 
The  only  poetical  genius  among  the  Germans  now  liv- 
ing, Count  Platen,  has  a  painful  longing  after  renown, 
and  often  speaks  of  his  not  being  appreciated  by  the 
men  of  his  day.  Cicero  was  of  a  morbid  sensibility :  if  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  great  man  always  to  command  and 
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to  act,  he  cares  less  whether  he  is  h<moured  or  not ;  but 
if  he  is  onlj  able  to  command  the  souls  of  men,  and  not 
their  bodies,  he  is  much  more  susceptible  with  regard 
to  such  matters.  Cicero  was  keenly,  and  even  morbidly 
aliye  to  anything  like  a  slight ;  any  injury,  or  ill-will, 
any  kind  of  envy  upset  him.  Unhappily,  he  tried  to 
overcome  this  by  putting  himself  forward  to  show  to 
the  people  what  he  was,  sometimes  chiding,  and  at  other 
times  remonstrating  with  them.  They  were  certainly 
the  vainest  of  all  men,  who  in  the  most  highly  edifying 
language  forsooth !  have  written  on  Oioero*s  vanity :  I 
am  grieved  at  it,  as  I  love  Oicero  as  if  I  had  known 
him,  and  also  feel  hurt  by  the  scoffs  which  even  the  an- 
cients already  uttered  against  him.  A  source  of  great 
heart-burning  to  him,  was  the  mortification  which  he 
suffered  from  Pompey's  indifference.  He  must  have 
known  very  little  of  the  latter  before  he  went  to  Asia, 
and  they  can  only  have  met  during  Pompey's  first  con- 
sulship ;  on  what  terms  of  friendliness  they  were,  can- 
not be  known :  at  that  time,  Oicero  was  aedile.  After- 
wards, Pompey  was  for  the  most  part  absent,  whereas 
Cicero  was  always  at  Rome.  Pompey,  full  of  his  vic- 
tories over  Mithridates,  thought  of  no  one  in  all  the  re- 
public but  himself;  and  when  Cicero  wrote  an  unfor- 
tunate letter  to  him  in  Asia,  in  which  he  told  him  of 
the  events  in  Rome,  to  make  him  aware  of  what  he 
himself  had  done  for  the  good  of  the  country,  he  an- 
swered coldly:  he  took  it  as  an  offence,  that  Cicero 
should  have  presumed,  in  the  face  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments, to  speak  of  what  he  too  had  done  for  his  coun- 
try. Another  motive  were  the  aristocratical  airs  which 
Pompey  was  pleased  to  give  himself  towards  a  homo 
novtu  like  Cicero,  although  his  own  ancestor  was  but  a 
low  musician. 

Hardly  was  Cicero's  consulship  at  an  end,  when  he 
met  with  enmity.  The  whole  college  of  tribunes  in  the 
fdlowing  year,  with  the  exception  of  Cato,  was  seditious : 
party  names  had  no  longer  any  meaning,  and  Metellus 
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and  Bestia,  who  belonged  to  the  plebeian  nobility,  wero 
playing  the  part  of  demagogues,  and  attacking  him  with 
the  greatest  impudence.  His  oration  for  Murena 
breathes  the  inward  quiet  joyfulness,  which,  just  after 
Ids  victory,  made  him  happy  for  some  time :  it  is  by  no 
means  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  least  of  all  by 
those  jurists  who  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet  as  knights 
errant  for  the  great  lawyer  Servius  Sulpicius.  People 
never  bethink  themselves  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  speaker  is,  but  they  are  offended  by  trifling  expres« 
sions ;  a  thing  which  has  often  been  the  case  with  myself. 
This  went  on  for  centuries ;  no  one  understood  how  inno- 
cently Cicero  here  laughs  at  the  Stoic  philosophy  as  well 
as  at  the  lawyers. 

In  his  later  years,  Cicero  displayed  much  kindliness 
towards  younger  men,  whom  he  took  by  the  hand  and 
attached  to  himself;  which  was  quite  different  front 
what  most  of  his  contemporaries  did,  Hortensius  espe- 
cially. Thus  he  behaved  to  Brutus,  thus  also  to  Cselius 
Ruftis,  a  very  opposite  character;  Catullus  he  likewise 
knew,  and  was  most  kind  to ;  nor  did  he  repel  young 
men  whom  he  found  astray  in  evil  paths,  and  whom  he 
mourned  over :  such  was  the  highly  gifted  Curio,  a  man 
whom  he  tried  by  every  means  to  lead  to  better  ways. 
In  the  epistles  of  M.  Aurelius  to  Fronto,  the  Emperor 
says,  "  We  have  no  word  for  (p/Xooro^y/*,  nor  have  we 
the  thing  itself."  This  tenderness  of  heart  which  very 
few  Bomans  had,  this  fatherly  and  friendly  affection 
Cicero  possessed,  and  therefore  he  was  ridiculed  as  un- 
manly and  soft:  his  mourning  for  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  arose  from  this  inward  depth  of  feeling.  He 
was  not  a  weak  character;  on  the  contrary,  he  showed 
in  great  emergencies  a  very  decided  strength  of  will : 
but  he  was  a  most  impressible  being,  and  easily  upset ; 
he  needed  "e^  nice  and  subtle  happiness,"  as  Milton 
-jails  it,  and  thus  the  indignwm  utterly  overpowered 
him.  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi  was  reproached  with 
vanity,  irratibility,  and  weakness;  he  was  just  such  a 
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character,  and  in  him  Cicero  often  becomes  dear  to 
me. 

The  event  soon  happened  which  gave  rise  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  whole  life.  The  root  of  the  conspiracy 
was  torn  up ;  but  many  fibres  of  it  had  still  remained  in 
the  ground,  and  grew  up  again.  P.  Olodius  was  descend- 
ed in  the  direct  line  from  old  Appius  Claudius,  being 
the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  one  Appius  Claudius. 
The  eldest  of  these,  who  bore  the  hereditary  name  of 
Appius,  was  a  good-natured  man,  very  superstitious, 
narrow-minded,  and  common-place,  though  on  account 
of  his  high  rank  he  was  raised  to  the  first  dignities. 
There  were  also  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  LucuHus.  Thus  Clodius  belonged  to  the  very  noblest 
aristocracy :  but  mere  nobility  was  no  longer  thought 
of,  and  power  was  all  that  men  cared  for.  In  that  pro- 
fligate age,  P.  Clodius  was  among  the  most  abandoned : 
he  is  one  of  those  persons  who  have  had  most  to  do  with 
the  ruin  of  Rome.  At  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
which,  like  the  Thesmophorise,  was  celebrated  only  by 
women  in  the  house  of  the  pontifez  mazimus,  he 
smuggled  himself  in,  in  disguise,  that  he  might  meet 
with  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Julius  Csesar ;  but  he  was 
discovered,  and  tried  for  it.  According  to  the  true 
Roman  law,  the  trial  ought  to  have  been  before  the 
spiritual  court  of  the  pontiiOfs,  where  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  condemned:  but  we  see  from  this 
instance  that  the  real  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  which 
were  strictly  ceremonial,  must  have  been  taken  away 
from  them.  Clodius  wanted  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  had 
the  impudence  to  call  in  Cicero  as  a  witness.  The  lat- 
ter is  said  till  then  not  to  have  had  any  quarrel  with 
him,  and  the  fellow  was  so  dangerous  that  he  ought  to 
have  contented  himself  with  declining  to  give  evidence ; 
but  Cicero,  as  we  are  told,  to  clear  himself  with  his 
domineering  wife  of  all  connection  with  that  family, 
not  only  bore  true  witness,  but  also  gave  free  vent  to 
his  wit :  he  ^d  things  of  Clodius  in  open  court  which 
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put  him  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  could  not  but  have 
caused  his  conviction.  But  Olodius  had  bought  himself 
off  from  the  condemnation  of  the  Judges ;  he  had  ac- 
tually lodged  the  money  for  his  acquittal.  For  this 
day's  work,  Olodius  never  forgave  Oicero,  and  he  thirst- 
ed for  revenge. 

Pompey  now  came  back  to  Rome,  where  he  renewed 
his  former  behaviour  to  Cicero,  treating  him  not  only 
with  indifference  but  with  scorn;  and  he  encouraged 
Glodius  to  undertake  something  against  him.  Olodius, 
having  now  got  a  plebeian  to  make  a  show  of  adopting 
him,  stood  for  the  tribuneship,  and  was  returned.  Such 
tranntiones  adpUlem  were  quite  lawful :  even  in  former 
times,  no  adoption  would  have  been  needed  at  all ;  for 
one  had  only  to  go  over  to  the  pUhs,  as  many  patricians 
did,  when  all  that  was  required  was  that  the  censor 
admitted  them.  But  people  had  now  no  longer  any 
clear  notions  in  these  things,  and  Oicero  himself  im- 
pugns the  validity  of  that  tribuneship. 

One  of  the  atrocities  of  the  age  was  now  perpetrated. 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  on  account  of  his  utter  worth- 
lessness  had  been  driven  from  Alexandria,  came  to 
Rome ;  and  there  he  bargained  with  those  who  were  in 
power  about  the  price  of  his  restoration.  The  people 
of  Alexandria  sent  a  counter  embassy  with  the  most 
bitter  complaints,  to  prove  his  guilt ;  but  Ptolemy  was 
powerful  enough,  with  the  connivance  of  the  leading 
men  at  Rome,  to  have  those  who  were  of  highest  rank 
in  that  Alexandrine  embassy  assassinated :  Olodius  had 
a  hand  in  all  this.  His  tribunate  took  place  in  the  year 
after  Oaesar's  consulship. 


0.  JinJUS  OiBSAB. 

Ojssab's  consulship  (693)  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
true  beginning  of  the  civil  wars ;  its  date  is  four  years 
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after  that  of  Cicero.  He  had  not  been  much  talked  of 
until  then,  although  he  eigoyed  extraordinary  fjEbTOur 
with  the  people ;  as  yet  Pompey  and  Orassus  alone  were 
powerfuL — The  two  biographies  of  Oaesar  by  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch,  are,  strange  to  say,  both  of  them 
dxi^etTiot.*  In  the  former,  there  is  wanting  besides 
the  real  beginning,  the  dedication  to  the  then^>fY^0e- 
tu»  proetorio,  a  fact  which  we  have  known  since  the 
year  1812.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  &r  as  I  am 
aware,  this  has  not  been  noticed  before ;  but  Plutarch 
could  not  have  altogether  passed  oyer  his  anoest<Nrs,  the 
whole  of  his  genealogy,  and  the  history  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  so  as  to  begin  with  Sylla*s  attempt  to  have 
him  divorced  from  his  second  wife.  For  this  reason^ 
we  know  hardly  anything  of  his  origin.  The  Julii  were 
an  Alban  clan,  and  therefore  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Rome  belonged  to  the  genies  minares:  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  republic  they  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  curule 
dignities;  but  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century, 
the  gens  is  no  where  to  be  found.  Notwithstanding 
their  being  patricians,  they  sided  with  the  popular  party. 
The  sister  of  his  father  haying  been  married  to  Marius, 
Offisar  clung  from  a  youth  to  Marius  and  his  memory ; 
just  as  Plato  did  to  the  uncle  of  his  mother.  He  was 
married  to  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  a  union 
which  Sylla  wanted  to  break;  but  Csesar,  in  an  age 
when  all  men  trembled,  showed  already  the  greatness 
of  his  soul,  disdaining,  as  he  did,  to  stoop  and  to  forsake 
the  wife  of  his  love.  Her  dowry  was  taken  from  him, 
as  the  property  of  her  £Bbther  had  been  confiscated ;  and 
he  had  to  put  up  with  it :  he  had  also  to  hide  himself; 
and  though  he  was  not  on  the  proscription  lists,  he  was 
closely  hunted,  with  Sylla's  knowledge,  by  what  were 
called  the  Cornelians,  and  he  had  to  buy  his  life.  He 
was  at  that  time  still  very  young,  having,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  high  bom  &milies,  been  married  very 

•  Ljdus  de  Magittr.  II,  6w~G6rm.  Edit. 
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early ;  yet  there  was  something  so  extraordinary  about 
him,  that  even  the  wild  myrmidons  of  Sylla,  and  his 
most  eager  partisans,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  sa- 
crificing such  a  fine  young  man.  It  was  only,  however, 
with  great  reluctance,  that  Sylla  consented  to  his  being 
saved  from  persecution.  Caesar  now  returned  to  Rome ; 
but  with  all  his  boldness  and  determination,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly guarded :  it  would  have  been  happy  for  Cice- 
ro, if  he  had  had  Caesar's  circumspection.  As  long  as 
Sylla  was  alive,  Caesar,  like  an  industrious  youth  who 
was  going  through  his  studies,  had  his  attention  wholly 
given  to  literature ;  and  the  greatest  general  of  his  a^ 
showed  no  military  inclinations  whatever.  Nor  did  he 
serve  any  military  apprenticeship :  when  he  went  out 
as  quaestor  to  Spain,  he  at  once  took  the  command  of 
troops ;  just  as  if  among  us,  one  who  had  never  learned 
the  drill,  were  to  lead  a  brigade.  So  likewise  did  Gen- 
eral Moreau,  in  his  very  first  campaign,  act  at  once  as  a 
general  of  division ;  Frederic  II.  also  had  never  been  in 
any  school  of  war.  After  his  quaestorship,  Julius  Cae- 
sar became  aedile,  when  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  pomp  which  he  displayed,  although  he  was 
by  no  means  wealthy.  But  in  these  matters,  he  was 
very  careless :  to  those  who  lent  to  him,  he  gave  a  pledge 
in  his  heart,  to  repay  the  debt  tenfold,  when  once  he 
should  have  come  into  power. 

The  opposite  party  were  already  losing  ground  in 
public  opinion.  He  now  boldly  set  himself  up  as  the 
head  of  the  remnant  of  Marius'  party :  thus  he  made 
over  his  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of  Marius,  a  brilliant 
funeral  oration,  the  first  which  was  ever  spoken  for  a 
woman.  And  as  the  conquering  faction  had  unseem- 
ingly  destroyed  all  the  monuments  and  statues  of  Ma- 
rius, Caesar  one  night  secretly  caused  the  statue  of  Ma- 
rius to  be  raised  again  in  the  Capitol,  together  with  a 
Minerva  which  crowned  it,  and  an  inscription  in  which 
all  his  titles  were  recounted.  This  awakened  such  af- 
fright, that  old  Catulus  was  foolish  enough  to  try  and 
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stir  up  the  senate  to  take  steps  against  him ;  but  he 
did  it  in  vain,  as  Caesar  was  ahready  too  high  up  in 
public  estimation.  He  then  got  the  prsBtorship,  and  in 
693,  the  consulate. 

If  we  place  Caesar  before  our  minds  with  all  his  quali- 
ties, we  find  in  his  character  a  great  deal  of  openness 
and  friendliness.  He  was  a  very  kind-hearted  man, 
though  not  affectionate  like  Cicero ;  he  wanted  to  have 
many  friends,  and  there  he  was  quite  different  from 
Cicero,  who  was  very  exclusive :  he  was  indulgent,  and 
formed  friendships  with  many  who  were  diametrically 
opposite  to  himself,  and  whose  acquaintance  was  even 
hurtful  to  his  good  name.  He  was  free  of  all  envy  and 
jealousy  of  Pompey,  though  he  could  not  endure  the  as- 
sumed superiority  of  people  who  were  infinitely  below 
himself.  Pompey  could  not  bear  that  Caesar  should  stand 
side  by  side  with  him,  nor  Caesar  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Pompey  should  set  himself  above  him : 

Nee  qnemquam  jam  ferre  potest  Caesarve  priorem, 
Pompejusve  parem.  * 

His  genius  was  most  versatile :  he  possessed  an  unex- 
ampled facility  and  power  in  all  that  could  be  done  by 
intellect ;  he  had  an  excellent  memory,  together  with 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  firmest  reliance  on  himself 
and  his  good  fortune,  being  confident  that  he  must  suc- 
ceed in  everjrthing.  Owing  to  this  great  facility,  most 
of  his  acquirements  were  not  the  fruits  of  the  toilsome 
drudgery  of  the  school,  but  of  the  cultivation  and  exer- 
cise of  his  great  talents :  thus  it  was  with  his  eloquence 
and  his  style.  In  the  very  fact  that  he  owed  nothing 
to  art,  and  everjrthing  to  himself,  lay  the  chief  secret 
of  his  wonderful  power.  He  had  made  himself  master 
of  many  branches  of  knowledge ;  for  while  they  inter- 
ested him,  he  devoted  to  them  all  his  energy  and  atten- 
tion.   He  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his  acutenest 

•  Lucan.  Fhanal.  1, 139 
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and  keen  observation;  and  it  is  certainly  no  small 
honour  for  grammar  that  Oeesar  was  so  fond  of  it :  his 
work  on  analogy  would  very  likely  be  as  much  superior 
to  all  the  grammars  of  that  time,  as  his  history  was  to 
all  other  works  of  the  same  kind  which  are  founded  on 
personal  observation.  The  same  originality  is  also 
manifest  in  his  strategical  talents:  his  sound,  strong 
intellect  clearly  marks  its  aim,  and  then  finds  out  for 
itself  the  means  of  attaining  it.  He  was  no  intriguer ; 
of  all  those  plots  which  were  then  so  general,  he  knew 
nothing :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  frankest  person  in 
the  world,  which  was  the  very  reason  why  he  was  often 
so  little  on  his  guard.  Not  a  few  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  were  merely  the  consequences  of 
a  former  want  of  caution,  of  frsmkness  and  openness. 
His  kindliness  of  soul,  his  mildness  and  humanity,  he 
showed  after  his  victory  in  a  manner  which  could  never 
have  been  expected  from  him ;  nor  was  there  anything 
artificial  in  it.  Augustus  was  an  actor  in  all  he  did ; 
but  OsQsar  was  always  true  and  open-hearted.  Had  he 
lived  in  times  when  the  machine  of  the  state  was 
smoothly  going  on,  and  was  not  yet  rusty  and  disorga-. 
nised,  when  it  was  still  possible  to  govern  the  republic 
with  a  strong,  sound  hand, — as  for  instance,  in  the  days 
of  Scipio ;  or,  had  he  been  bom  on  the  throne,  he  would 
calmly  have  gone  through  his  career,  and  without  de- 
stroying anything,  have  most  brilliantly  reached  the 
goal.  But  he  was  thrown  upon  a  time,  whenf  as  Wthe 
says,  **  one  must  needs  be  either  anvil  or  hammer ;"  and 
of  course  the  choice  was  not  difficult.  Oato  might  dream 
as  long  as  he  liked,  that  there  was  still  hope  with  the 
fasof  plehisy  and  that  the  2^e  of  Garius  and  Fabricius 
were  not  yet  over;  Cicero  might  trim  and  tack  about 
in  this  republic,  if  he  chose ;  but  Caesar  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  rule  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  he  had  unremittingly,  untiringly  to 
advance  towards  the  mark  which  he  had  in  view.  That 
he  was  unscrupulous  in  his  wars,  cannot  be  denied :  his 
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Qallic  wan  are  for  the  most  part  downright  orimeB; 
hit  conduct  towards  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri  was 
shockiBg)  and  towards  Yercu^torix  deplorable,  it  was 
dictated  by  aa  unhallowed  ambition ;  yet  he  never  did 
anytiyoig  <^  the  kind  against  his  fellow-citizens.  His 
behaviour  to  the  Qauls  may  indeed  be  accounted  for  by 
what  we  know  ot  the  manners  of  the  times.  The  rul- 
ing party  at  Rome  behaved  towards  OsesaTi  not  only 
foolishly,  but  with  utter  injustice:  they  ought  never  to 
have  hUdered  his  offering  himself  from  Qaul  as  a  caur 
iiidate  for  the  consular  dignity.  If  they  had  allowed 
him  quietly  to  get  it,  msubters  would  not  only  have  gone 
on  better  thMi  m  Pompey's  second  and  third  consul- 
^ps,  but  ail  would  very  likely  have  passed  off  peace- 
ably, mad  even  perhaps  beneficially  for  the  republic, 
fiad  it  ia  any  way  been  possible  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  diflorders  of  the  state,  Ossar  was  the  only  man  to 
Aeidse  it,  and  to  carry  it  out 

In  his  behaviour  to  Cicero,  who  during  his  consul- 
sliip  had  offended  him,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  very 
different  person  from  Pompey,  though  Pompey's  vanity 
only  had  be^  wowided,  whereas  Cicero  had  every  where 
leagued  himsatf  with  tiie  enemies  of  CsBsar.  Yet  the 
Isitter  did  not  bear  him  the  least  grudge ;  but  would 
gladly  have  ta^en  liim  with  him  to  Gaul,  and  there 
luroteeted  him. 

As  to  Cffisar's  «tyle,  everybody  knows  that  there  is 
no  greater  master  among  prose  writers  in  the  yiyo^ 
d(p^e.  The  highest  acknowledgment  is  what  Cicero  says 
of  his  eloquence :  it  is  ^ermonijMroprior,  the  most  finish- 
-ed  oonversaition  of  «  highly  educated  man.  Posterity 
has  indeed  been  more  just  to  <C«i8ar's  genius,  than  his 
contemporaries  have  been;  Tacitus,  however^  discern- 
ed U.* 

OflBsar  was  as  a  man  possessed  by  ht%  who  rucdied  on 

*  It  k  reiiuiikabt«,.that  of  Cssar  not  one  witt^  sajing  indeed  is  re- 
eorded,  wUlat  of  Cicero  ftn  ImmeuBe  number  are  known,  all  of  whioh 
lutve  It  paxtioiilarartftiiip^  fo  tlUHtihflir  genuineneu  i»  not  to  be  doubted. 
lU.  0 
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with  a  headlong  impulse  of  passions,  though  always  bene- 
koient  and  amiable :  he  thus  got  entangled  in  most  un- 
fortunate embarrassments.  To  this  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter belongs  his  extravagant  prodigality ;  not  for  his 
own  pleasures,  but  for  the  people,  which  made  him  de- 
pendent upon  the  rich,  especially  upon  Orassus,  who 
advanced  him  immense  sums.  If  during  Oaesar's  con- 
sulship, there  had  been  a  party  which  had  wished  hon- 
estly to  attach  itself  to  him,  and  to  rid  itself  of  Pom- 
pey's  influence,  his  year  of  office  would  have  passed 
without  a  stain.  It  was  in  hct  rather  a  loss  of  time 
for  him ;  as  his  real  object  was  the  province,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  he  could  only  ob- 
tain at  the  end  of  the  year.  Vatinius,  who  was  then 
trilnmus  pldns,  with  a  violation  of  the  laws  which  was 
become  common  in  those  days,  caused  Cisalione  Qaul 
and  niyricum  to  be  given  for  five  years  as  a  province 
to  Oassar ;  and  to  this  was  afterwards  added  Transalpine 
Qaul,  which  at  that  time  was  not  yet  a  province.  Pom- 
pey  until  now  had  had  his  province  only  for  an  indefi- 
nite period, 

0»sar  enacted  several  popular  laws.  He  founded  a 
colony  in  Oapua  which,  since  its  conquest  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  had  always  been  in  a  strange  position :  the 
buildings  there,  and  the  ground,  were  the  property  of  the 
Roman  republic ;  the  houses  might  be  held  on  lease,  and 
the  land  was  cultivated  by  hereditary  tenants  who  had 
to  pay  the  tenth  of  the  produce.  The  state,  however, 
might  resume  these  grants  at  pleasure,  and  attempts 
had  twice  before  been  made  to  change  the  system :  the 
former  of  these  was  in  Cinna*s  consulship^  on  the  mo- 
tion of  M.  Brutus ;  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Cicero, 
when  Servilius  Rullus  brought  it  forward.  Against  this 
.  colony,  Cicero  had  she&kj  spoken  on  that  occasion ;  and 
when  CflBsar  now  returned  to  the  plan,  he  refused  being 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  founding  it :  Caesar  resent- 
ed this  as  a  very  bitter  personal  a£Eront,  and  the  two 
were  to  tome  time  estranged.    Yet  for  all  that^  they 
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would  liave  been  friends  again,  had  CScero  bhosen  to  go 
with  OsBsar  to  €hral.  0icero*8  brother  QuintuB  was  with 
him  there,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  CiBsar  afterwards  tried  in  everj  possible 
way  to  show  his  good  feeling  towards  Cicero ;  but  the 
latter  was  induced  by  his  evil  star  to  remain  at  Rome. 

Cicero  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  C»sar*8  col- 
league, a  narrow-minded  and  obstinate,  but  honest  man. 
The  next  consuls,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius, 
were  dv^^avot  d'hni^ior,  all  the  e^il  that  Cicero  says  of 
them  is  quite  true.  They  bought  of  Clodius,  by  let* 
ting  him  carry  without  hindrance  his  detestable  roga- 
tions which  were  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  the  pro- 
Tinoes  of  Syria  and  Macedonia:  the  former  of  these 
was  for  Gabinius,  who  wanted  to  restore  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes ;  the  latter  for  Piso.  Clodius  now  impeached  Ci- 
cero for  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without 
trial;  and  yet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was  a 
case  of  ddictwn  manifestum,  in  which,  by  the  lex  Por^ 
da,  no  further  judicial  proceedings  were  requisite. 
There  were  three  legen  Porcice,  the  last  of  which  had 
probably  been  brought  in  by  L.  Porcius  during  the  So- 
cial War.  In  former  times,  any  one  could  evade  the 
popular  tribunals  by  going  into  a  munieipium;  but 
after  the  citizenship  had  been  granted  to  the  Italians, 
the  state  of  things  was  necessarily  altered.  The  ques- 
tion must  now  have  been,  whether  men  who  were  full 
Roman  citizens  were  at  all  liable  to  capital  punishment 
for  any  crime ;  and  public  opinion  indeed  seems  to  have 
answered  it  in  the  negative.  By  the  leaf  Foreia  there- 
fore, either  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  be  put  to  death 
at  all ;  or  if  it  must  be,  it  was  to  be  done  on  the  spot. 
According  to  this,  Cicero  could  only  be  proceeded  against 
piod  ctvem  Bomanum  necasset,  but  not-  ^^uod  indemTUh 
turn  Rofmanvm  civem  neaxsaO, 

All  kept  aloof:  Pompey  went  into  the  country,  and 
would  not  see  Cicero  or  his  friends ;  Caesar  was  in  Gaul ; 
Crassus  had  a  bitter  spite  against  Cicero  for  having 
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been  me&tioned  in  Oatiline's  oonspiraQj^-Kui  was  gen- 
endly  bdieved,  with  justice,  but  yet  without  Oicero's 
having  anything  to  do  with  it,  as  this  was  said  by  xme 
of  the  witnesses.  With  the  son  of  Grassus,  however, 
P.  Grassus,  who  was  a  v^^  distinguished  man,  Cicero 
was  very  intimate.;  and  h»  loved  him  notwithstanding 
all  his  other's  ettuity.  Cicero  could  not  abide  the  day 
of  his  txial,  -or  he  would  have  been  lost :  the  cancUia 
wete  now  in  truth  little  better  than  the  rakings  tog^ 
ther  ^  the  dregs  of  the  Roman  market  and  streets,  and 
suoh  meetings  allowed  thems^es  to  be  guided  by  a 
leader  in  any  way  he  liked.  Cicero  had  therefore  to 
leave  ihe  city  to*sav«  his  life.  The  senate,  bad  as  that 
body  was>  mutually  encouraged  each  other,  showing 
great  sympatic  for  Cicero.  Clodius,  however,  followed 
up  his  '^tory,  as  he  saw  ^asA  the  government  was  quite 
eowed.  He  {Hilled  down  Cicwo*s  houses ;  he  destroyed 
his  villa;  he  put  up  his  property  for  sale,  though  not  a 
soul  would  buy  it;  and  on  the  ground  where  his  house 
had  stood,  he  build  a  small  temple  to  Freedom.  The 
place  on  the  Palatine  where  it  stood,  I  made  out  with« 
in  about  fifty  paces,  and  I  was  there  often :  in.  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  house  was  rebuilt ;  but  it 
wafi  burnt  down  again  in  Nero's  fire.  Not  only  was 
Cioearo  himself  outlawed,  but  likewise  all  those  who 
should  give  him  shelter  or  abet  him.  Thus  he  was  not 
able  to  go  at  all  to  Sidly,  the  prsetor  there,  with  whom 
in  former  times  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms,  having 
allowed  himsdif  to  be  intimidated:  he  therefore  went 
to  Maoedon,  where  he  lived  with  the  qusBstor  Plancius, 
who  behaved  to  him  like  a  brother.  .Clodius  now  kept 
his  word  to  the  consuls^  Gabinius  and  Piso  got  the  pro- 
vinces which  he  had  promised  them,  whilst  he  himself 
wii^  the  greatest  shamelessness  laid  hands  on  whatever 
he  listed.  This  went  on  as  long  as  his  year  of  ofiice 
lasted.  In  the  following  year,  public  opinion  declared 
BO  loudly  for  Cicero,  petitions  pouring  in  from  all  sides, 
that  he  was  regularly  recalled,  and  received  with  a 
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triumpliant  wdcome  wMok  ooBsoM  bim  for  tkitt  mo- 
ment;— nay,  he  deemed  Mmself  hapi»er  than  ever. 
Tet  for  idl  that,  his  misfortune  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him :  the  speeches  which  he  made  just  be- 
fore the  year  of  that  calamity,  especially  that  for  Flaooa» 
his  assistant  in  the  affair  of  Catiline,  are  clouded  with 
anxiety,  and  with  bitter  grief  at  the  reward  which  he 
received  from  his  country,  a  sorrow  which  even  endan- 
gered his  Hfe;  and  this  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. The  very  next  year,  that  happiness  was  already 
at  an  end.  The  internal  oonditi<m  of  Rome  became 
worse  and  worse.  Pompey  fell  out  with  CAodiui,  and 
showed  himself  Men^y  to  €ioero«  Pmnpey  and  Crat- 
sus  now  wanted  to  be  consuls,  against  the  wil^es  of  all 
viri  boni;  and.  they  carried  their  point,  as  Satandnus 
and  Glaucia  once  did.  To  intimidate  I>omitius,  Qato's 
brother-in-law,  who  likewise  stood  tout  the  consulship, 
they  had  him  waylaid  early  in  the  morning,  as  he  was 
going  home,  and  his  serrant,  who  went  before  lum  with 
a  torch,  stabbed  before  hie  eyes;  thus  showing  him 
what  he  was  threatened  with,  imd  warning  him  to  with- 
draw firom  his  competition ;  he  was  forced  to  give  way. 
Now  that  these  two  pillars  of  the  aristocracy  had 
thus  become  consuls,  they  managed,  by  means  of  a 
Lex  Trebonia,  to  have  provinces  granted  Uiem.  From 
this  time,  the  penies  of  the  Italians  are  met  with 
more  and  more  in  the  Fasti*  Trebonius  is  a  Lucanian 
name :  to  the  same  class  belong  men  like  Asinius  Pd- 
lio,  Munatius  Planous,  and  otl^rs,  who  likewise  came 
from  Italian  towns.  The  Trelxmian  law  gave  Spain 
with  the  legions  quartered  there,  to  Pompey  for  £v6 
years;  and  to  Orassus,  the  war  against  the  Parthians. 
^nns  time,  sin  was  its  own  punishment:  for  Grassua 
found  his  death  in  that  war,  and  Pompey  also  was 
brought  by  this  ill^;al  measure  to  Ms&U.  To  gain  iihe 
consent  of  Casar,  the  possession  of  his  own  province 
was  prolonged  to  him  likewise  for  five  years.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fSftct,  that  Cicero  felt  obliged  from  his  expe- 
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rience  to  e^ak  ia  &vour  of  this  assignment,  thus  niak- 
ing  a  painful  sacrifice  to  necessity. 

The  anarchj  and  confusion  daily  increased.  In  the 
year  701,  the  elections  were  stopped,  and  what  had 
never  been  done  before,  Pompey  was  elected  sole  con- 
sul. While  in  this  capacity,  he  brought  in  several 
laws,  especially  concerning  the  re&  jvdiciaria,  the  de- 
tails of  which,  however,  cannot  be  made  out:  thu» 
much  is  known,  that  the  number  of  the  knights  from 
which  the  jury  was  taken  was  ccMisiderably  increased, 
and  the  pleadings  extended.  There  was  also  a  law 
passed  against  arMtus,  which  indeed  is  a  ridiculous 
one ;  but  it  was  only  intended  to  check  those  cases  which 
were  too  gross. 

It  was  shortly  before  this  consulsMp  of  Pompey,  that 
Annius  Milo,  who  was  of  an  old  Roman  Syllanian  *  family, 
and  the  deadly  enemy  of  Olodius  met  the  latter  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  what  is  now  Albano.  Each  of  them, 
«s  was  then  the  custom  of  men  of  rank,  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  retinue ;  ai^  in  the  scuffle  which  then  arose, 
Clodius  was  mortaUy  wounded.  On  this,  a  dreadful  tu- 
mult broke  out,  and  Milo  was  arraigned  as  a  murderer. 
Pompey  was  against  Milo,  whose  consulship  he  wished 
to  prevent ;  he  therefore  sided  with  the  party  of  Olo- 
dius, and  took  such  measures,  that  Oicero,  when  plead- 
ing for  Milo,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  lost  his  presence 
of  mind.  Milo  had  to  go  as  an  exile  to  Marseilles :  he 
returned  from  thence  during  0»sar*s  war,  and  perished, 
having  engaged  in  an  insurrection  against  the  latter. 

Thus  hx  goes  on  the  history  to  the  tenth  year  of  0»- 
sar's  proconsulship:  he  now  stood  for  the  consulship, 
and  was  thwarted  in  this  by  all  sorts  of  sophisms  and 
cabals.    During  the  last  years,  Oicero  had  been  forced 


•iThU  nnaocoontable  ezpreuion  ii  found  in  the  MSS.,  and  therefbre 
lid  not  choose  to  suppress  it  Milo  was,  as  is  well  known,  fkrom  La- 
.arinm,  and  had  been  adopted  into  the  fiunilv  <rf  the  Annii;  bttt  ia 
act  he  was  sprang  flrom  the  jjUfMi^soio.  The  epithet  /S^dofiiaM  seems  to 
refer  to  his  marriage  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  SyUa. 
— Germ.  Ed. 
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against  his  will  to  accept  the  proconsulship  of  Cilicia. 
It  was  a  yery  dangerous  position :  on  the  one  hand,  he 
was  afraid  of  the  country  being  overrun  by  the  Par- 
thians,  who  since  the  deatl^  of  Orassus  had  been  let 
loose ;  and  on  the  other,  he  could  not  bear  to  live  in  an 
out-of-the-way  comer,  where  even  the  rudiments  of 
Greek  learning  were  hardly  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
gentry  themselves  had  only  a  short  time  before  been 
captains  of  pirates.  The  overthrow  of  Orassus  happen- 
ed in  the  fifth  year  of  Oesar's  proconsulship. 

The  peace  between  Pompey  and  Osesar,  which  lasted 
during  the  absence  of  the  latter,  was  made  in  a  con- 
gress at  Lucca  between  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Orassus,  all 
three  of  whom  came  thither  with  a  strong  body  of  fol- 
lowers, and  settled  about  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth. 
^  Bi^  be  imagined  what  must  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  a  state  in  which  such  things  could  have  hap- 
pened. Pompey  then  married  Oaesar's  daughter  Julia, 
who,  however,  died  not  long  afterwards  in  child-bed : 
her  infant  daughter  soon  followed  her.  This  broke 
again  the  connexion :  had  it  lasted,  Oaesar  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  undertaken  any  war.  He  was  a  man 
of  so  much  heart,  that  he  would  no  doubt  have  rather 
borne  with  anything,  if  by  the  war  his  daughter  and 
grand-daughter  were  at  all  likely  to  be  iigured^ 


THE  GALLIC  WAB8. 

Cesar's  Commentaries  and  Hirtius'  supplements  are 
Wiitten  with  such  conciseness  and  terseness,  that  to 
abridge  them  stiU  more  would  leave  nothing  but  a  re- 
duced miniature  outline ;  and  therefore  I  refer  you  to 
the  work  itself.  The  oftener  one  reads,  them,  the  more 
one  recognises  the  hand  of  a  great  master.  There  rar 
mains,  however,  much  to  be  done  for  him :  a  critical 
edition  is  much  wanted.    With  regard  to  the  Galliq 
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war  much  good  is  to  be  expected;  not  only  from  the 
manuBoripts  already  coQated,  of  which  there  are  Biany, 
biit  also  from  those  not  yet  collated^  the  number  of 
which  is  still  greater.  The  Italian  one^  ei^>eeiaUy  those 
at  Florence  and  in  the  Vaticam,  are  some  of  them  yery 
old,  and  have  for  the  most  part  not  yet  been  made  use 
of:  the  English  ones,  the  maJOTity  of  which  have  been 
collated,  are  of  very  inferior  value*  The  manuscripts 
of  the  books  De  BeUo  OaUicosae  not  to  be  traced  to  one 
single  family,  as  is  the  ease  Mntiot  those  3e  Bdh  CivUi: 
in  these  little  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  collatioas ;  the 
same  gaps  are  found  in  all  of  them,  and  they  are  like- 
wise d)U(p»Xoi,  the  first  words  being  patdied  in,  in  the 
btter  times  of  the  middle  ages,  to  hide  the  ddeet  a  littie. 
Davis  and  Oudendorp  were  very  well  aware  of  this.  As 
for  the  other  books,  I  put  them  up  some  time  ago  as 
the  subject  for  a  prize  essay,  but  without  success:  I 
will  ten  you  my  opinion  about  them.  The  appended 
book  on  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  the  last  on  the  Gal- 
He  war,  in  their  style  and  manner  evidently  betray  the 
same  author,  that  is,  A.  Hirtius,  a  most  accomplished 
man,  to  whom  we  may  certainly  give  the  credit  of 
something  so  sterling.  To  think  of  Pansa  is  qmte 
preposterous.  It  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  wwks 
which  we  have  in  the  range  of  Latin  literature ;  tiiei 
language  is  most  highly  classical,  being  the  Latin  then 
spoken  by  the  first  men  of  the  day.  Very  different  is 
the  book  Be  Bdlo  AfricanOf  which  I  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  to  0.  Oppius.  It  is  indeed  clever,  written  by 
a  very  good  officer,  and  thoroughly,  trust-worthy ;  but 
the  style  i^  much  less  elegant.  C^juus  was  the  com- 
panion of  Otessr  in  aQ  his  wars,  and  one  o^  his  dearest 
friends.  Once,  while  on  a  journey,  they  both  put  up 
for  the  night  at  the  same  cottage,  when,  Oppius  being 
ill,  Obsar  gave  up  to  him  the  only  disposable  room  in 
the  house,  and  he  himself  slept  in  the  passage.  Such 
traits  are  quite  unstudied,  diowing  us  Osesar  as  he 
really  was.    Who  wrote  the  book  J>i  BdU>  Eupanuruit 
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heav^  knows ;  oertai&lj  a  man  who  did  not  Mong  to 
good  Bodetj,  Us  language  being  the  genuine  vulgar 
idiom  of  the  common  Roman  soldier:  it  is  an  extract 
from  the  diaries  whkh  a  dull  fellow  kept  during  the 
war,  and  it  is  a  curious  and  odd  performance  of  its 
kind. 

When  Cvoeur  came  to  Qaul,  the  country  was  in  great 
eammotk»k  Languedoc,  ProTenoe,  and  only  since  a 
short  timoy  Dauphin^  also  and  Savoj,  were  sul>ject  to 
the  Roman  swaj;  the  Allobroges  eaUed  for  Osdsar's 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  Hdretians.  This 
ie  one  of  the  strangest  events  in  the  wh^  of  antiquit  j. 
A  man  of  high  rank  prevails  upon  the  whole  of  the  nn* 
tion  to  fateak  up,  and  to  conquer  new  abodes  in  the  then 
distracted  land  of  Qaoly  promising  to  lead  them  into 
&me^  countries  wh^re  thej  might  live  like  gentlemen, 
whilst  the  c<Hiquered  people  were  to  till  the  fields.  He 
might  perhaps  have  felt  some  dread  at  the  spread  of  tho 
Sueves  in  the  Alps,  as  thej  would  have  been  obliged  to 
defend  themselves  against  them  at  a  disadvantage,  or 
have  to  place  themsdves  under  the  proteetion  of  R<nne!r 
Such  a  thought  as  this  oonoeived  by  an  individual  is  not 
a  thing  quite  so  unheard  <^;  but  that  he  oould  have  made 
the  whde  nation  destroy  its  towns  and  villages,  and 
that  after  his  death,  they  stiU  followed  up  his  pfam,  is 
certainly  surprising.  Tet  they  did  it,  and  marched 
with  the  Tigurini  into  Southern  GauL  How  0»sar 
now  negotiated  with  the  Helvetians ;  how  he  Uoeked 
up  their  road  to  the  Roman  province,  and  having  beaten 
them  in  two  battles,  obliged  them,  after  a  terriUe  slaugh- 
ter in  which  the  Romans  revenged  themselves  on  the 
Tigurini  for  the  Oimbric  devastations,  to  capitulate  to 
him ;  is  not  only  generally  known,  but  also  told  very 
circumstantially  in  the  first  book  of  the  Commentaries 
The  power  of  the  Helvetians  having  been  broken,  the 
remnant  returned  to  their  hune:  it  was  an  awful  end 
of  a  inntastic  scheme.  What  inay  be  said  to  explain 
and  excuse  it^  is  the  then  situation  of  Gaul,  which,  quite 
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different  from  the  present  compact  country  of  France, 
was  parcelled  out  among  a  great  number  of  distinct 
tribes.  One  must  distinguish  the  Aquitanians,  whr< 
were  Iberians,  in  Guienne ;  the  mingled  Iberians  and 
Celts,  in  Languedoc ;  the  mixture  of  Celts  and  Ligurians 
on  the  Rhone ;  the  Ligurians  on  the  coast  of  Provence ; 
and  further  in  the  interior  of  France,  the  Celts  or 
Gauls.  Tet  all  the  people  between  the  Garonne  in  the 
south,  and  the  Seine  and  the  Mame  in  the  north,  were 
not  Celts :  there  certainly  were  Cymri  or  Belgians  al- 
ready in  Basse  Bretagne.  Their  alleged  emigration 
from  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  is  fabulous.  These 
Oymri  were  strangers  to  the  true  Gael  or  Celts.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  they  kept  their  ground  in  Brittany ; 
for  originally  they  had  their  abodes  all  along  the  north 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  but  were  afterwards  mt- 
ered  from  each  other  by  the  Celts,  who  pushed  on  from 
the  south  to  the  north. 

In  the  remaining  parts  of  free  Gaul,  the  Anremians 
were  of  old  the  ruling  people;  all  the  rest  were  depen- 
dent upon  them,  eyen  as  the  nations  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus were  on  Sparta.  And  just  as  afterwards  in  Greece, 
Athens  put  up  for  the  hegemony;  so  likewise  the 
iSduans  rose  by  the  side  of  the  Airemians,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  Romans,  who  were  true  to  their  policy 
of  dividing:  they  sided  with  the  Romans  in  the  war 
which,  in  the  year  631,  the  Allobroges  and  the  Arver- 
nians  waged  so  disastrously  against  Rome.  It  was  then 
that  the  iBduans  got  the  name  of  brothers  and  friends 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  they  grew  powerful  at  the 
expense  of  the  Arvemians.  They  were  now  great  for 
some  time;  but  at  length  the  Sequani  rose  in  Franche 
Comt^,  and  on  this  occasion  a  German  tribe,  the  Sueves, 
burst  into  Gaul :  the  Arvemians  never  raised  their  heads 
again.  Gaul  was  an  exhausted  wretched  country.  Ow- 
ing to  the  many  emigrations  which  there  had  been,  its 
population  may  have  dwindled ;  although,  on  the  whole^ 
emigrations,  if  they  be  not  too  extensive,  wiU  not  weaken 
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a  country,  even  if  they  have  draiiied  it  of  two-thinb  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  the  loss  will  be  made  up  in  about' 
seventy  to  eighty  years.  What  may  have  then  induced 
the  German  tribes  to  cross  the  Rhine,  is  buried  from  us 
in  the  night  of  oblivion.  Very  likely,  even  before  the 
Gallic  conquest,  they  had  once  their  dwellings  as  far  ^8 
the  Alps :  in  the  Yalais,  according  to  livy,  ere  yet  tbo 
Gauls  had  settled  there,  there  were  Germans  who  must 
have  been  overpowered  by  the  Celts :  as  conquerors,  the 
Germans  never  came  thither.  Ariovistus,  who  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Sequani,  took  for  his  Sueves  part  of 
the  arable  land,  some  of  which  they  tilled  themselves, 
and  the  rest  they  made  the  conquered  inhabitants  fiEurm 
for  them:  this  policy  was  afterwards  always  followed, 
by  the  Germans.  Against  him,  the  .^duans  and  the 
Sequani  called  upon  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  it  was 
the  very  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  which  emboldened 
Caesar  to  engage  in  it.  Situated  as  he  was,  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  it ;  for  the  year  before  his  consulship, 
Ariovistus  had  actually  been  acknowledged  by  the  Ro- 
man people  as  a  sovereign  king.  CsBsar  marched  against 
him  notwithstanding,  and  won  a  decisive  victory  near 
Besan^on:  most  of  the  Sueves  were  destroyed,  and  the 
remnant  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  whither  Csesar  at  that 
time  was  too  wise  to  follow  them.  There  was  now,  not 
only  the  whole  country  of  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Alps 
under  his  rule,  but  also  Cisalpine  Gaul,  down  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Romagna ;  Illyricum,  as  far  as  Macedon ; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarians,  quite  boundless 
tracts.  Here  he  had  seven  legions,  and  all  the  auxilia- 
ries he  could  get  from  the  allies.  We  of  course  hear  no 
more  of  real  joat,  but  merely  of  auxUva,  which  were 
quite  a  different  thing:  the  sodi  were  armed  in  the 
Roman  manner,  and  were  true  legions;  whilst  the 
auxUia  were  formed  into  cohorts,  and  for  the  most  part 
retained  their  national  weapons. 

There  must  now  have  been  something  which  led  the 
Belgians  to  dread  that  Csosar  would  attack  them :  from 
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his  Commentaries,  it  appears  as  if  the  (bailie  peoples  had 
always  been  mistrustful  and  ill-disposed,  without  any 
r  ason  at  all.  All  the  Belgians  between  the  Seine,  the 
Mame,  and  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bemi — 
who  were  the  most  distinguished  among  them — ^were 
arrayed  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  I  suppose  that 
the  Remi  intrigued  with  these  last,  that  they  might 
thus  get  the  other  Belgian  tribes  under  their  clientship. 
The  weakness  of  the  Gallic  and  Belgian  nations  lay  in 
their  not  having  a  free  population :  they  had  only  priests 
(Druids),  knights,  and  serfe.  These  last  on  many  occa- 
sions could  not  forget  that  they  were  fighting  only  for 
their  masters,  and  not  for  their  country,  although  th^ 
often  indeed  behayed  bravely; — sometimes  they  even 
fought  with  the  courage  of  lions,  but  there  was  no  stead- 
fastness in  it.  Of  a  people  like  the  Nervians,  one  might 
almost  surmise  that  they  had  no  serfs.  This  Belgian 
war  Ccesar  decided  in  two  battles,  on  the  Aiene  and  on 
the  Sombre ;  whereupon  he  invaded  Brabant,  then  the 
country  of  the  Kervians.  They  stood  their  ground 
most  nobly,  but  yet  they  were  almost  entirdy  extermi- 
nated. 

The  ^duans  and  the  Arvemians  now  mlently  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  Romans ;  and  most  of  the 
peoples  of  Gaul,  as  &r  as  the  Ocean,  were  completely 
subdued.  Onsar  was  abready  spreading  his  troops  in 
extennve  winter-quarters  am<mg  the  Belgians,  from 
whom  he  expected  to  meet  with  a  stouter  resistance. 
Thus  he  got  into  collision  with  the  Germans,  the  XJsi- 
petes  and  the  Tenchteri,  having  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
made  war  against  the  Belgians  on  the  Mouse.  Bver  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity,  he  fell  upon 
them ;  and  here  he  committed  the  worst  act  <^  his  Efe. 
Having  entered  into  negotiations  with  these  tribes,  he 
got  their  chiefs  to  come  to  him,  threw  them  into  pri- 
son, and  then  attacked  the  host  which  he  had  thus  de- 
prived of  its  leaders, — a  base  deed  which  he  tries  in 
vain  to  justify.    This  business  was  brought  before  the 
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fleniUe.  Oato  wm  for  having  Ciesar  git^i  «p  to  ili« 
Qermans  as  one  who  had  broken  the  law  of  nations,  a 
motion  which  of  course  came  to  nothing. 

He  aiso  turned  himself  against  the  Veneti  in  Brit- 
tany, a  seafeuriog  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire:  on 
this  riy^,  he  built  a  fleet  with  which  he  overpowered 
them.  The  whole  of  this  campaign  was  conducted  bjr 
him  wii^  remarkable  skill;  yet  here  also,  as  in  the 
whole  of  the  Qaliic  war^  he  behaved  wi4^  great  cnieitj. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  went  on  his  first  expedition  to  Bri- 
tain, where  the  tm  mines  of  Ooomwall  had  already  boon 
known  for  ages.  Tin  is  ev^i  now  chiefly  brought  ftom 
England  and  the  Bast  Indies  (from  the  pemnsula  of 
Malacca  and  the  island  of  Bancs) ;  alitde  only  is  fevnd 
in  the  Harts  and  the  Brzgebixge.  The  Phoeniidaas  did 
not  fetch  it  from  India.  An  immense  quantity  of  tin 
was  used  in  ancient  times,  as  it  was  by  an  alloy  with  it 
that  copper  was  made  Visible.  Brass  was  only  of  late 
invention,  considerably  later  than  bronze,  for  the  found* 
ing  of  wMoh,  however,  tin  is  required.  Bronze  is  very 
old  indeed,  being  met  with  in  the  temple  of  Sokmion) 
and  ev^i  in  the  tabemade  of  Moses  already.  The  trado 
in  tin  was  carried  on  through  a  twofold  channel ;  either 
by  Cadiz,  which  was  by  sea  the  whole  way,  or  else  by 
land,  through  Narbonne  and  Nantes.  About  the  rest 
of  Bntion  nobody  cared.  The  country  at  that  time  was 
thought  at  Rome  to  be  quite  inaccessible,  and  OsBsar 
became  smitten  with  the  fancy  of  conquering  these 
untrodden  lands.  Booty  there  was  little  to  be  gained 
in  that  undertaking,  as  he  did  not  go  near  the  tin  dis- 
tricts, and  Kelt  and  Sussex,  which  he  invaded,  were  very 
poor :  tiie  Romans  are  said  to  have  found  there  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  whereas  in  Qaul  there  was  a  good  deal 
c^  money  in  circulation.  He  nearly  lost  his  ships, 
whidi,  being  badly  built,  could  hardly  make  thdr  way 
in  these  fordgn  seas:  tiie  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides, 
especii^y  the  strong  tides  of  tiiie  Channel,  was  what  the 
Romans  knew  nothing  about.    Affcer  having  defeated 
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«lie  half-naked  aad  badly-armed  barbarians,  he  made 
their  seeming  submission  a  pretext  for  going  awaj 
again.  A  second  expedition  was  as  unsuccessful:  yet 
he  penetrated  beyond  the  Thames,  above  London,  very 
likely  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  got  some  hos- 
tages, and  returned.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  left  the 
island,  when  that  show  of  obedience  ceased. 

Twice  also  did  Caesar  cross  the  Rhine,  and  that  in 
our  own  neighbourhood,  against  the  Sigambri  and  the 
Sueves ;  both  times,  however,  without  obtaining  any  ad- 
vantage. Tet  that  it  was  possible  to  advance  so  far 
into  those  wild  forests,  is  much  to  be  wondered  at :  as 
the  Westenffold  is  in  fact  the  western  part  of  that  im- 
mense tract  of  forests,  which  reached  to  the  heart  of  Po- 
land, and  for  some  time  formed  the  southern  bord^  of 
the  Germans  against  the  Celts.  Ambition  only  conld 
have  led  Caesar  to  seek  for  conquests  in  those  countries. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Britain,  the  oppression  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  soldiers,  caused  the 
grand  rising  of  the  Eburones  under  Ambiorix :  this  was 
>he  most  propitious  undertaking  which  this  people  could 
have  attempted.  A  whole  legion  under  L.  Titurius  was 
annihilated,  and  another  under  Q.  Cicero  nearly  so.  Had 
not  Caesar  given  up  his  somewhat  Quixotic  expedition 
to  Britain,  Q.  Cicero  would  even  have  been  utterly  lost ; 
luckily,  however,  he  returned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aquitanians  were  conquered  by  Crassus ;  and  thus  Cae- 
sar, in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  procon- 
sukhip,  was  master  of  the  whole  of  Qaul.  An  insurrec- 
tion then  broke  out  which  had  been  long  brewing,  that  of 
Vercingetorix,  and  among  those  tribes  which  until  then 
had  always  been  faithful  to  the  Romans.  This  war,  from 
its  vastness,  from  the  rage  and  dogged  determination  of 
the  Gauls,  and  also  on  account  of  Caesar ^s  great  general- 
ship in  it,  highly  deserves  indeed  to  be  read.  Caesar 
here  overcame,  by  sheer  superiority  of  talent,  armies 
which  far  outnumbered  his  own.  Headed  by  the  iBduans 
and  Arvemians,  who,  before  thai  had  always  been  jea- 
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loos  of  each  other, — ^the  .Aiduans,  howeyer,  rose  some* 
what  later, — ^the  peoples  from  the  Saone  to  the  Ooean, 
and  from  the  Loire  to  the  Oevemies,  were  in  open  re- 
Tolt:  the  Arvemian  Yerdngetorix  showed  himself 
worthy  of  the  choice  which  his  nation  had  made  of  him« 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  was  attended  with  barbaritj 
and  crueltj:  in  Gtenabum,  the  present  Orleans,  all  the 
Romans  who  happened  to  be  there,  were  massacred. 
OsBsar  was  then  in  the  north  of  Gaul ;  but  he  instantly 
started  for  the  south,  the  Belgians  in  his  rear  remain- 
ing perfectly  stilL  He  reduced  Orleans  and  avenged 
the  murder  of  the  Romans,  and  he  also  took  Bourges, 
after  a  long  siege  and  a  very  brave  defence:  then 
he  penetrated  into  what  is  now  Auvergne.  Near  €kr- 
govia,  above  Clermont,  the  war  was  for  some  time  at  a 
stand.  CsBsar  himself  suffered  a  defeat,  in  which  he  lost 
a  legion,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  iBduans  also  having  now  risen,  the  seat  of  war  was 
transferred  to  Alesia,  between  Autun  and  Langres,  in 
their  country.  This  town,  into  which  many  thousand 
Oauls  had  thrown  themselves,  Caesar  besieged  with  the 
utmost  skill:  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  pressed  up(>n 
by  the  great  Vercingetorix  with  a  powerful  army.  In 
one  of  those  skirmishes  which  took  place  in  many  pointf 
with  varying  success,  CsBsar  was  once  made  prisoner 
by  the  Gauls;  but  good  luck,  or  rather  providence^ 
which  had  destined  him  to  great  things,  enabled  him  to 
escape  owing  to  the  folly  of  a  GauL  TMb  was  the  ac- 
count which  Csesar  himself  gave  of  this  matter.*  But 
it  is  much  more  likely,  that  just  as  Napoleon,  in  May 
1800,  bribed  an  Austrian  patrol  into  the  hands  of  which 
he  had  fiiUen  when  reconnoitring,  Csesar  also  got  off  by 
offering  money  to  a  Gallic  soldier.  If  he  told  the  maa 
that  he  would  giv0  him  a  million,  the  fellow  would  be 
s-ire  to  let  him  go  free,  as  Yerdngetorix  would  at 
most  have  given  him  a  dram.    When,  however  at  last 

*  Serrins  on  Virg.  JSn.  XT,  748.~Clenn.  Ed. 
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the  war  was  protracted,  and  tke  &mme  in  Akaia  had 
risen  to  the  highest,  so  that  the  troops  of  the  Oauls  be- 
came discontented  and  deserted;  YetciDgetoriz had  the 
noUeness  of  mind  to  stand  forth  in  the  city,  and  saj, 
« that  they  should  yield  him  up  on  condition  that  tiieir 
lives  were  spared."  This  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  antiquity.  He  went  and  gave  himself  up  to 
OaBsar,  who  again  behaved  vilely.  Though  Osesar  ought 
to  have  been  more  than  a  common  Roman,  and  to  have 
treated  him  generously,  sending  him  to  a  libera  custa- 
dia;  he  bound  him  in  chains,  kept  him  for  his  tiiiunph, 
and  then  had  him  put  to  dcK^th.  This  is  one  of  t^ose 
stains  from  which  indeed  Ososar  is  not  free. 

Mux  this,  there  were  still  some  smaller  insurrections. 
There  was  a  rising  of  the  Belgians,  but  the  time  lor  it 
was  past ;  and  moreover  iliere  was  one  of  the  Bellovaoi, 
in  the  nmghbourhood  of  Beauvais  and  Ohartres :  yet  it 
was  now  very  easy  f<Mr  Osesar  to  conquer  them.  We  see 
clearly  that  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  to  malce  the 
Roman  Empire  great,  and  to  gather  all  the  nations  then 
known  under  its  sway.  Had  Yercingetorix,  who  couM 
not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  ^te  of  affiiirs  at 
Rome,  kept  back  the  outbreak  in  Gkuil  for  a  couple  of 
years,  until  the  heartburnings  between  Cassar  and  Pom- 
pey  had  brought  on  the  dvil  war,  Oaul  mi^  perhaps 
have  recovered  her  freedom. 
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Thx  way  in  which  QmsKt  was  situated  with  re(gard  to 
the  rqpfublio  at  the  end  of  his  time  in  Gkbul,  was  indeed 
80  unhappy,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  bring 
matters  to  a  good  and  Joyful  issue.  If  it  was  difficult 
even  for  S<npio,  after  his  victory,  to  live  as  a  citizen, 
and  he  did  not  quite  know  how  to  conduct  himself; 
how  much  more  for  a  man  who,  for  nearly  ten  years. 
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had  been  used  to  rule  over  Tast  tracts  of  country  with 
the  absolute  power  of  a  prince.  Such  a  habit  is  hard 
to  get  rid  of,  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  less  important 
things  of  our  every-daj  life,  wherein  the  change  from 
one  situation  to  another  is  often  fraught  with  endless 
difficulties.  All  that  Osesar  could  have  got  lawfully, 
was  a  second  consulship :  this,  however,  as  affairs  then 
stood,  was  nothing  but  an  empty  honour;  for  what 
could  he  have  done  with  himself  and  with  the  r^epublic  f 
He  could  indeed  have  only  employed  his  great  intellec- 
tual faculties  by  devoting  himself  in  utter  retirement 
to  study.  He  had  not  been  in  Rome  for  ten  years ;  and 
all  that  he  heard  from  thence  from  those  who  came  to 
him,  was  hateful  to  him,  and  showed  him  the  government 
in  a  contemptible  light.  To  live  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  inferior,  and  some  of  them  bad  men,  was  what  he 
could  not  think  of  without  disgust.  Matters  therefore 
were  in  such  confusion,  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  righted.  His  opponents,  instead  of  taking  steps 
towards  reconciliation,  showed,  on  the  contrary,  symp- 
toms which  must  have  vexed  him  to  the  utmost.  M. 
Marcellus,  the  consul  of  the  year  701^  let  slip  no 
occasion  of  annoying  CsBsar :  for  instance,  he  had  caused 
a  man  from  Oomo,  to  whom  Osesar,  by  virtue  of  the 
full  powers  given  him,  had  granted  the  citizenship, 
to  be  flogged  like  a  common  criminal,  merely  to 
insult  and  mock  at  Oiesar.  In  the  following  year, 
0.  Marcellus,  a  cousin  of  the  former,  was  consul 
with  L.  ^milius  Paullus,  0.  Scribonius  Curio,  being 
also  tribune  at  the  same  time.  Of  him  we  have  still 
some  letters  among  those  of  Cicero:  he  was  a  young 
man  of  great  talent,  but  of  the  most  consummate  pro- 
fligacy. At  first,  owing  to  his  family  connexions,  he 
belonged  to  Pompey's  party ;  and  he  was  then  consi- 
dered as  even  a  decided  and  very  bitter  enemy  of  Caesar. 
But  Caesar  knew  that  Curio  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt, — as  much  as  two  million  dollars,  we  are  told, 
which  may  give  us  some  measure  of  the  magnitude 
III.  n 
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of  the  Roman  fortunes,  as  well  as  of  the  vice  and  pro-- 
digality  of  the  times, — and  he  is  said  to  have  gained 
him  over  by  paying  his  debts.  He  likewise  bought 
over  the  consul  ^milius  Paullus  with  an  immense  sum : 
from  this  we  may  see  what  a  mockery  of  a  government 
the  system  of  provincial  administration  was.  The  ac- 
counts were  only  given  in  after  the  triumph  had  been 
celebrated :  this  had  been  the  case  since  the  earliest  times, 
and  it  still  remained  so,  even  now  that  the  imperia  were 
held  for  such  long  periods.  What  the  proconsul  had 
gotten  for  himself,  was  not  thought  worth  looking  into : 
he  had  merely  to  show  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the 
army,  and  to  account  for  what  the  senate  had  placed 
at  his  disposal  from  the  cerarium,  JSmilius  Paullus 
built  with  those  millions  the  Basilica  JSmilia  in  the 
Forum,  an  edifice  to  which  those  noble  pillars  un- 
doubtedly belonged,  which,  as  Nibby  supposes,  stood  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul  until  the  calamitous  fire  in  the 
year  1823.''^  Curio  was  uncommonly  clever  and  adroit, 
and  he  put  on  an  air  of  perfect  impartiality :  at  first,  he 
even  sided  against  Caesar ;  then,  against  both  Caesar  and 
Pompey ;  at  last,  he  flung  off  the  mask,  and  declared 
for  Caesar. 

With  the  next  year,  Caesar's  proconsulship  was  to  ex- 
pire. He  now,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  stood  for  a 
second  consulship,  and  asked  for  a  triumph  beforehand ; 
so  that  he  might  keep  his  army  together,  and  disband 
it  when  that  was  over,  as  Pompey  had  done  after  the 
war  with  Mithridates.  He  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  be- 
come a  candidate  at  the  consular  election  while  still  in 
his  province, — an  irregularity  which  had  crept  in  dur- 
ing the  seventh  century, — and  then  to  lead  his  army 
to  Rome,  and  triumph.  To  prevent  such  a  thing,  it 
had  been  the  rule,  we  do  not  know  for  how  long,  that 
no  one  who  had  an  army  should  stand  for  the  consul- 
ship. His  opponents  therefore  demanded  that  he  should 

•  Thif  Tiew  is  contradicted  by  Bunsen  in  hit  Description  of  the  City 
•f  Bonie,— VoL  lU,  8d  div.,  p.  110.~Oenn.  Ed. 
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lay  down  the  imperium;  disband  his  troops,  that  is  to 
say,  give  up  Ids  triumph ;  and  stand  for  the  consulship 
as  a  private  person.  Had  he  thus  delivered  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
would  have  lost  his  life.  Curio  now  moved  that 
Osesar  and  Pompej  should  both  disband  their  troops, 
and  come  to  Rome  as  private  persons ;  which  was  the 
fairest  proposal.  But  the  friends  of  Pompey  maintained 
that,  as  the  term  of  his  imperium  was  not  yet  come  to 
an  end,  he  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Osesar.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Italy  that  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  did  not  then  die :  ha  wa»^ 
indeed  so  popular,  or  so  dreaded,  thai  all  Italy  prayed 
for  his  recovery.  Pompey  seemingly  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  humiliation,  though  indeed  he  complained, 
bitterly  of  the  slight  put  upon  him.  Curio's  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  against  about 
twenty;*  but  the  consul  Marcellus  canceUed  the  de- 
cree. The  aristocrats  of  that  day  professed  to  uphold 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  whereas  in  reality  they  want- 
ed to  rule  the  senate  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and  so  they 
did  not  even  scorn  the  help  of  the  rabble,  being  in  every 
sense  of  the  Mrord  popvlacierSf  if  it  suited  their  ends: 
they  would  raise  an  outcry  against  rebellion,  and  yet 
they  were  the  rankest  revolutionists,  if  matters  did  not 
go  on  quite  as  they  wished.  Thus  the  party  of  Lamen- 
nais,  as  soon  as  the  government  does  anything  that  they 
dislike,  at  once  begin  to  preach  regicide  and  revolution. 
I  have  heard  men  of  the  extreme  right  in  France  talk- 
ing like  Jacobins,  uttering  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
people  of  the  very  lowest  class  were  gifted  with  an  im* 
mense  deal  of  sense,  and  that  they  showed  the  highest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Curio  also  did 
not  make  his  proposal  from  any  good  motive:  this  he 
cannot  have  credit  for,  being  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
worst  confusion  is  the  most  welcome  state  of  things,. 

•  820  against  22.  App.  B.  C.  II,  8^~0«rIn.  Ed. 
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The  next  jear,  the  tribunes  were  all  of  them  ibe 
hireling  creatures  of  Caesar ;  and  among  these  was  he 
who  was  afterwards  the  frightful  triumvir  Antony. 
Pompej  had  received  the  command  of  Italy,  and  been 
authorized  by  the  senate  to  raise  an  army  for  its  safety, 
which,  however,  he  was  too  indolent  to  do.  On  the  first 
of  January,  in  the  year  703,  the  distribution  of  the  pro* 
vinces  was  again  discussed  in  the  senate }  and  as  Pom^* 
pey  had  troops  in  the  city,  it  was  decreed  under  his  in* 
fluence,  that  Osesar  should  lay  down  his  imperium.  The 
tribunes  protested ;  but  so  far  was  their  protest  from 
being  heeded,  that  they  were  even  threatened  with  per* 
Bonal  violence  by  the  consuls :  having  perhaps  magnified 
the  danger,  they  fled  to  Gnsar  at  Ravenna,  on  the  frt>n* 
tier  of  the  province  of  Oaul.  Oispadane  Qaul  had,  at 
that  time  already  got  the  Boman  franchise;  but  it 
belonged  notwithstanding  to  Osesar's  province*  At 
Bome,  Pompey  and  his  friends  swallowed  the  most  ab- 
surd reports.  It  was  said  that  Cadsar's  army  was  most 
highly  disaffected,  that  it  wanted  to  be  disbanded ;  that 
it  was  weak  in  numbers;  that  it  was  worn  out  by  wars : 
--'in  short  they  believed  whatever  they  wished.  Caesar 
had  in  those  parts  not  more  than  five  thousand  men 
with  him,  partly  in  order  not  to  alarm  the  province, 
partly  because  he  did  not  wish  to  strip  Gaul  of  troops ; 
now,  at  length,  he  gave  orders  that  every  on^  should 
march.  What  is  indeed  most  inconceivable,  is  that  the 
I  Oauls  were  now  quite  still,  and  did  not  move,  whereas 
t  they  had  revolted  when  they  had  ten  legions  to  keep 
i  them  down:  they  very  likely  thought  that  the  Romans 
would  themselves  destroy  each  other.  Caesar  had  before 
that  abready  given  up  two  legions,  which  were  to  go  to 
Syria.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  still  nego- 
elating;  he  had  offered  to  retain  the  command  of  Uly* 
ileum  and  Gallia  Cispadana  only,  with  two  legions,  or 
even  one  alone,  on  the  sole  condition  that  Pompey 
should  likewise  resign  his  impertum.  All  was,  however, 
rejected :  Pompey  was  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  and  the  letter  of  the  law  was  to  be  carried  out. 
Kow  that  the  tribunes  had  arrived  at  RaTenna,  the 
9encUtu-€07isukum  was  brought,  in  which  Onsar  was  or- 
dered to  come  to  Rome,  and  to  give  up  his  army  to 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus:  this  made  him  afraid  of  being 
prosecuted  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  to  Rome  by  himself. 
Passion  then  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  resolved  upoM> 
starting  for  Ariminum.  It  is  probably  on  the  other  side 
of  Ariminum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cesena,  that  the 
bridge  over  the  RuMcon  was:  the  people  about  these 
t>laces  disagree  as  to  which  of  the  small  rivers  was  the 
Rubicon.  He  was  still  wavering,  not  knowing  whether 
he  should  sacrifice  himself,  or  violate  the  law  and  save 
his  life ;  for  even  then  he  seems  to  have  thought  much 
more  of  his  safety  than  of  dominion.  There  he  stood  in 
deep  emotion,  until  he  made  up  his  mind  to  cross  the 
river.  Thus  he  arrived  at  Ariminum,  which  had  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  In  all  that  part  of  the  country,  no- 
thing was  prepared  against  him :  people  fancied  that 
the  times  had  not  changed;  and  that  the  troops  would 
abandon  Caesar,  and  go  over  to  Pompey,  because  the 
latter  had  formerly  been  so  popular  with  them.  But 
Pompey  had  had  his  day;  Osesar's  soldiers  even  shaired 
the  emulation  of  their  general,  and  were  proud  of  their 
victories.  There  is  not  a  more  remarkable  contrast 
than  that  which  thirty  years  had  brought  about.  Syl- 
Ws  war  had  lasted  even  to  the  third  year,  and  through- 
out Italy  the  two  parties  were  struggling  most  fiercely 
.igainst  each  other ;  but  now,  thece  was  not  a  man  who 
cared  so  much  as  to  raise  his  hand.  Caesar's  small  army 
overran  the  whole  of  Italy,  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance,  as  would  also  happen  in  these  days:  the 
habits  of  the  municipal  towns  were  at  that  time  quite 
as  unwarlike  as  those  of  modem  Italy.  It  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  that  Sylla's  legions  in  the 
military  colonies  were  no  longer  inclined  to  such  a  civil 
War :  from  party  motives,  they  ought  in  fiict  to  have 
sided  wiUi  Pompey ;  but  it  was  perhaps  the  great  gen* 
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eral  whom  they  liked  best.  What,  however,  turned  i^ 
scale,  was  the  utter  want  of  any  thing  like  public  feel- 
ing :  people  no  longer  felt  any  interest  either  for  one 
party  or  the  other,  as  they  were  perfectly  aware  that 
there  was  now  no  regard  for  law,  and  that  matters  could 
not  become  much  worse ;  and  to  lose  life  and  limb  for 
Pompey*s  sake  alone,  was  what  they  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  do.  Pompey  had  hoped  to  make  an  effect 
upon  the  people  by  high  sounding  words,  and  to  pass  off 
shadows  for  realities :  no  soldier's  heart  could  have  beaten 
for  him,  as  it  might  indeed  for  Caesar.  He  had  given 
himself  airs  as  if  he  could  have  raise**  legions  by  stamping 
on  the  ground ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Caesar  was  al- 
ready marching  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  he  as  well  as  the 
senators  had  no  other  thought  but  that  of  flight.  They 
had  only  a  small  army  under  the  command  of  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  the  one  who  was  to  have  taken  Caesar's 
province.  The  latter  now  reached  Rome  without  any 
further  check.  A  short  time  before,  Cicero  had  returned 
from  Cilicia,  and  he  was  now  the  mediator  of  a  peace ; 
but  although  his  counsels  were  the  very  justest  and 
wisest,  no  one  would  listen  to  him.  Pompey's  party 
took  it  into  their  heads,  that  at  present  it  was  much 
better  not  to  defend  themselves  at  Rome;  that  they 
ought  by  all  means  to  let  Caesar  make  himself  hateful 
in  Italy ;  and  that  Pompey,  whose  lieutenants,  M.  Pe- 
treius  and  Afranius,  were  in  possession  of  Spain,  should 
draw  all  his  forces  (seven  legions)  thence,  and  con- 
centrate them  in  Greece,  and  call  to  his  aid  all  the 
moneyed  resources  of  the  east :  Spain  and  Africa  were 
theirs;  Gaul  would  likewise  declare  against  Caesar; 
and  the  reaction  could  not  fsdl  to  come.  Thus  they 
calculated  very  nicely,  how  they  were  to  crush  Caesar 
in  Italy.  Pompey  now  went  to  Brundusium,  and  with 
him  all  the  troops  which  had  not  fallen  off.  L.  Domi- 
tius was  besieged  by  Caesar  in  Corfinium,  on  which 
his  men  made  a  capitulation  for  themselves.  Caesar 
gladly  took  most  of  them  into  his  own  army,  and  allow- 
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ed  the  rest  to  go  whitheraoever  the j  liked ;  thus  leaving 
every  one  the  ohoice-of  rising  for  him  or  keeping  quiet. 
Domitius  was  completely  deserted.  At  Rome,  Onsar 
was  waited  for  with  fear  and  trembling.  Pompey  had 
declared  that  whosoever  was  not  with  him,  was  against 
him ;  and  every  one  who  wished  to  stay  in  Rome,  was 
threatened  by  his  partisans  with  prosecution  and  pro- 
scription after  the  victory.  From  Oicero's  letters,  one 
may  see  the  monstrous  way  in  which  the  Pompeians 
wanted  to'tyrannize  over  the  opinions  of  the  people. 

0»sar  went  from  Oorfinium  to  Brundusium.  Pom- 
pey had  wanted  to  keep  this  town,  that  he  might  have 
an  arsenal,  and  a  landing-place  in  Italy ;  and  he  hoped 
that  his  rival  would  not  venture  upon  besieging  it. 
Osesar  had  hardly  a  ship,  while  Pompey,  who  was  mas- 
ter of  the  east,  had  at  his  conmiand  the  whole  of  the 
sea-fEuring  part  of  the  world  then  known.  The  latter 
had  collected  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Brundusium, 
where  0»sar  attacked  him  with  such  resolution,  that, 
having  the  open  sea  behind  him,  and  ships  at  hand,  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  place,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  Illjrricum.  This  was  of  great  importance  to 
CsBsar,  as  Brundusium  was  faithful  to  the  Syllanian  in- 
terest, which  Pompey  represented.  Caesar  now  had  the 
treasury  at  Rome  forced  open,  as  the  keys  had  been  put 
out  of  the  way :  he  took  out  the  money,  nominated  ma- 
gistrates, and  dealt  as  an  absolute  monarch  with  the 
opposition  of  those  who,  like  the  tribune  Metellus, 
wanted  to  play  the  fiiroe  of  liberty.  The  people  of  the 
capital  now  expected  scenes  like  those  which  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  time  of  his  uncle  Marius ;  but  whoever 
chose  to  trust  him  was  quite  safe :  he  did  not  even  utter 
a  bitter  word  against  any  one.  But  it  was  not  the  same 
in  Italy,  whenever  he  could  not  be  present;  for  his 
soldiers,  and  not  a  few  of  his  officers,  committed  a  great 
number  of  outrages,  owing  to  wl^h  the  feelings  of 
many  were  turned  against  him.  With  his  wonted  great 
■  jEictivity,  after  having  arranged  at  Rome  all  that  was  to 
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be  settled,  he  went  through  the  south  of  GUul  to  Spain, 
where  the  generals  did  not  even  march  to  meet  him,  or 
block  up  the  way  over  the  Pyrenees.  His  army  was  far 
kss  thim  that  of  his  oppooentsy  which  consisted  of  seven 
legions ;  and  he  even  left  part  of  it  behind  for  the  siege 
of  Marseilles,  that  dtj  having  wanted  to  keep  neutral. 
He  may  have  had  some  particular  reason  to  be  hard 
upon  it,  and  periis^s  he  still  bore  it  an  old  gittdge :  he 
now  called  upon  it  to  declare  for  him,  and  on  its  KfieiSBl, 
he  detached  two  legates  to  attack  the  place.  The  de- 
scription of  this  siege  in  the  second  book  of  the  M^wm 
Civile  is  very  interesting,  as  it  shows  us  the  systen  then 
in  use,  which  was  very  difiereni  from  the  G^reek  one. 
After  a  long  siege,  and  not  till  Osesar's  return  from 
Spain,  the  Massilians  were  forced  to  surrender.  Osssar 
did  not  destroy  the  town,  nor  was  he  guilty  of  any  out- 
rage against  it;  but  the  inhabitants  had  to  give  lip 
their  arms,  and  had  long  to  suffer  the  loss  of  their  free- 
dom. The  triumph  over  the  Massilians  is  one  of  the 
most  shameful  things  ever  done,  as  they  had  always  been 
the  staunch  allies  of  the  Romans. 

Afranius  and  Petreius  made  a  stand  against  OBSsar 
near  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  and  he  had  to  employ  the  whole 
of  his  art,  the  victory  which  he  gained  being  properly 
speaking,  a  moral  one ;  he  caused  such  a  desertion  in 
their  army,  that  they  were  obliged  to  treat.  Afranius, 
a  common-place  man,  was  for  coming  to  terms,  but  Pet- 
treius  spumed  the  very  thought :  he  even  inflicted  heavy 
punishments  on  the  soldiers  who  wanted  to  place  them- 
selves in  communication  with  Caesar.  This  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  avail :  he  saw  that  the  legions  would  desert 
him  altogether.  The  two  leaders  therefoie  made  a  ca- 
pitulation for  themselves,  and  for  M.  Varro,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Spain ;  and  they 
were  allowed  to  go  free  with  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
serve  under  Csesar,  which,  however,  most  of  the  men  did. 
Thus  Cffisar  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Spain. 

Cato  had  left  SiQily>  of  which  he  had  had  the  govera* 
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meat  as  praetor,  and  Oario  had  taken  the  command 
there.  The  latter  went  from  thence  to  Africa,  where 
he  was  opposed  hj  the  Pompeian  general  Varus,  and  hj 
Juha  king  of  Mauritania,  a  dient  of  Pompey.  This  ex- 
pedition of  Ourio*s  came  to  a  sad  end,  partly  owing  to 
the  desertion  which  broke  out  among  his  legions,  partly 
owing  to  his  unskilful  generalship,  and  to  various  dis- 
asters. Curio  at  last  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Juba, 
and  most  of  his  soldiers  were  scattered  and  cut  to 
pieces :  some  of  them  made  their  escape  to  Sicily. 

Offisar  had  nominated  himself  dictator ;  in  what  form, 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty,  there  being  much 
discrepancy  in  the  accounts  which  we  have.  He  did 
everything  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  he  passed 
several  welcome  and  just  laws.  Among  others  was  one 
concerning  debts;  a  thing  which  is  always  necessary 
whenever  there  is  an  extraordinary  fall  in  the  value  of 
every  kind  of  property,  so  that  a  debt  in  money  ceases 
to  be  what  its  nominal  value  expresses.  A  commission 
was  appointed,  before  which  all  who  had  land  in  Italy 
might  have  it  estimated,  and  thus  made  available  to 
pay  off  their  debts.  This  was  often  done  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  no  doubt  the  statement  is  also  true 
that  the  interest  was  deducted.  A  number  of  other 
enactments  were  also  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
moment.  And  now  that  he  had  brought  his  army  back 
to  Italy,  and  considerably  strengthened  it  by  forming 
the  troops  which  had  gone  over  to  him  into  legions,  he 
marched  forthwith  to  Brundusium.  It  was  already 
about  a  year  since  Pompey  had  left  Rome,  and  had  ga- 
thered around  him  all  the  Romans  whom  he  had  been 
able  to  gain  over:  he  had  moreover  an  immense  host  of 
auxiliaries,  and  a  fleet  with  which,  as  Osesar  had  no- 
thing to  oppose  to  it,  he  might  have  been  master  of  the 
sea,  had  not  his  lieutenants  been  so  wretched.  He 
wintered  in  Thessalonica,  and  his  army  in  Macedon: 
his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  fleet,  as  the  people  of 
Rhodes  and  other  places,  and  also  many  of  the  subject 
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Greek  towns  still  kept  up  their  ships  i^veii  the  whole 
naval  power  of  Egypt  was  at  his  disposal.  Having  col- 
lected all  this  force,  he  placed  tt  under  the  command  of 
Bibulus,  Oaesar*s  colleague  in  the  consulship ;  and  thus 
he  hoped  to  make  the  passage  bj  sea  impracticable  for 
OsBsar,  so  that  he  would  have  to  go  by  land  through 
Dalmatia,  where  he  would  have  had  to  encounter  M. 
Octavius,  Pompey's  best  general.  But  in  this  also,  Cae- 
sar tried  to  strike  awe  into  the  enemy,  and  he  succeed- 
ed :  to  reach  lUyricum,  he  was  not  afraid  to  use  what- 
ever vessels  he  had,  or  anything  that  could  only  float 
upon  the  sea.  Bibulus  was  an  able  man,  personally 
very  praiseworthy,  who  did  not  neglect  his  duty,  but 
he  was  deficient  in  that  peculiar  activity  and  watch- 
fulness which  in  such  cases  are  indispensable.  One  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  Osesar  is  that,  whenever 
the  utmost  speed  was  necessary,  though  his  forces  were 
not  quite  complete,  he  would,  without  even  a  moment's 
loss  of  time,  at  once  strike  the  blow  with  whatever  he 
chanced  to  have  at  hand ;  and  he  would  try  and  gain  a 
firm  footing  until  he  had  collected  the  whole  of  his 
army.  Thus  he  passed  over  to  Illyricum ;  and  thus  he 
afterwards  made  his  appearance  in  Egypt  without  the 
force  which  could  support  him,  and  later  again  in 
Africa:  this  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  great  general,  who 
calculates  not  only  what  he  risks,  but  likewise  what  he 
can  effect  by  it.  Quite  unexpectedly,  he  appeared  with 
a  small  squadron  at  Oricum,  a  town  on  the  farthest 
borders  of  Illyricum  and  Epirus,  behind  the  bay  of 
Acroceraunia ;  he  landed,  reduced  the  place,  and  imme- 
diately set  out  to  attack  Apollonia,  which  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  His  name  went  before  him,  nor  did  any 
one  suppose  that  he  had  only  a  few  thousand  men  with 
him.  Near  Apollonia,  he  took  up  a  position ;  but  when 
an  attempt  of  his  against  Dyrrachium  had  failed,  Pom- 
pey  tried  to  drive  Mm  back  and  to  surround  him.  As 
Caesar's  orders  to  send  the  troops  immediately  after 
•him  had  not  been  fulfilled,  he  tried  in  this  dilemma 
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himself  to  cross,  in  a  twelve-oared  boat,  over  the  dan- 
gerous, stormy  sea;  but  after  having  struggled  for  a 
whole  day  against  the  ourrents  and  the  waves,  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  storm.  Although  his 
commands  to  follow  him  were  most  peremptory,  his 
lieutenant  Gabinius,  whose  heart  fsdled  him,  disre^u*ded 
them :  he  went  round  the  gulf  through  Dalmatia,  where 
he  was  afterwards  routed  by  Octavius,  and  slain.  Mark 
Antony,  on  the  contrary,  who  ventured  to  pass  over, 
led  the  troops  most  successfully  close  by  Pompey's  fleet ; 
for  Bibulus  had  a  short  time  before  fallen  ill,  and  he 
was  now  on  the  point  of  death.  Thus  did  Antony,  with 
the  loss  of  only  a  few  ships,  make  his  passage  to  lUyri- 
cum.  But  for  all  that,  Caesar's  force  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Pompey,  who  was  stationed  near  Dyrrachium ; 
and  yet  he  advanced  against  him,  and  ventured  to  hem 
him  in  by  throwing  up  lines  and  bastions  round  Dyrra- 
chium. This  was  an  undertaking  which  Pompey  could 
very  easily  let  him  go  on  with ;  for  he  got  his  supplies 
by  sea,  while  Osesar  had  no  other  provisions  but  those 
which  he  could  collect  by  forays  into  the  neighbouring 
country.  Here  Osesar  tried  to  finish  the  war ;  but  he 
was  unsuccessful,  being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss 
in  a  coup  de  main  against  Dyrrachium :  Pompey  show- 
ed determination,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
the  lines,  so  that  the  blockade  had  to  be  given  up.  The 
soldiers  were  so  disheartened  that  day,  that  0»sar  de- 
spaired of  the  issue :  they  were  certainly  in  a  wretched 
plight,  as  they  had  to  feed  on  grass  and  roots.  Grass 
means  here  as  much  as  salad :  the  poor  in  the  south 
very  often  eat  such  herbs  with  vinegar  and  oil,  which 
indeed  the  soldiers  had  to  do  without.  Osesar  after- 
wards said,  that  he  would  have  been  routed  on  that  day ; 
and  that  Pompey  would  have  conquered,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  make  use  of  his  victory.  But  Pompey  had 
grown  sluggish,  and  he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  doing 
anything  to  justify  the  pretensions  which  he  put  forth. 
After  this  rebuff,  Osesar  was  unable  to  go  on  with  the 
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war  there  any  more;  and  so  he  ventured  upon  an 
expedition  which,  had  it  failed,  would  quite  as  much 
have  been  classed  among  fool-hardy  freaks  as  the  march 
of  Charles  XII.  to  Pultawa.  Leaving  Pompey  in  his 
rear,  he  betook  himself  to  a  country  where  he  had  no- 
thing to  rely  upon,  but  every  inch  of  ground  to  con- 
quer :  he  broke  up  from  Dyrrachium.  No  doubt  Pompey 
expected  that  he  would  now  turn  towards  Illyricum,  and 
there  unite  himself  with  the  troops  of  his  party :  but  far 
from  doing  this,  he  went  to  the  high  mountain-ranges 
between  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  without  stopping,  to 
Gomphi,  near  the  pass  from  Janina  to  Thessaly,  and 
took  it  by  storm.  By  this  means,  he  restored  the  con- 
fidence of  his  soldiers,  as  they  refreshed  themselves  with 
the  booty.  The  panic  caused  by  the  destruction  of  this 
town,  opened  to  him  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Pompey, 
who  had  such  a  superior  force  of  soldiers,  ought  now  to 
have  gone  to  Italy ;  and  the  more  so,  as  those  legions 
of  Oaesar*s  which  had  been  formed  of  the  troops  which 
had  gone  over  to  him  in  Spain,  had  partly  become  mu- 
tinous again,  while  Caesar,  with  the  fleet  which  he  had, 
could  never  have  reached  Italy.  But  those  who  were 
about  Pompey,  were  now  so  full  of  joy  at  Caesar's  hav- 
ing got  into  a  trap  by  going  into  countries  from  which 
he  had  no  way  out,  that  they  went  after  him.  Terror, 
however,  paved  the  way  for  Caesar :  he  was  quite  com- 
fortably off  in  luxurious  Thessaly,  and  having  every- 
thing in  plenty,  he  was  enabled  to  recover  himself.  He 
took  up  his  position  near  the  rich  town  of  Pharsalus, 
where  for  some  days  the  two  armies  were  facing  each 
other,  and  manoeuvring :  he  again  got  into  a  very  bad 
plight,  as  he  was  in  want  of  provisions,  and  Pompey's 
cavalry  was  much  stronger  than  his  own.  Here  again 
it  was  now  the  opinion  of  the  cautious,  that  Caesar's 
army  should  be  allowed  to  wear  itself  out  more  and 
more  by  the  distress  in  which  it  was ;  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Pompey  himself.  But  his  followers  were  so 
childishly  intoxicated  with  their  hopes  of  victory,  that 
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they  looked  upon  this  judidous  advice  as  disgraceful. 
The  senators,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  war^  de- 
liherated  with  regard  to  the  battle,  how  they  would 
after  the  viotory  divide  the  advantages  among  them- 
selves; and  growing  warm,  they  quarrelled  together 
about  who  was  to  have  the  pontificate  and  the  other 
offices  of  Caesar,  and  also  the  estates  of  his  partisans 
about  to  be  proscribed.  OsBsar  was  very  anxious  for  a 
speedy  decision,  being  most  confident  of  victory ;  for  he 
despised  Pompey,  such  as  he  was  then,  and  all  his  offi- 
cers. They,  on  their  side,  deemed  it  a  shame  to  delay 
the  battle;  and  they  forced  it  on  in  such  haste,  that 
Caesar  had  hardly  time  to  call  back  three  legions  which 
he  had  sent  out  to  forage. 

Of  this  battle  there  are  very  different  accounts,  the 
best  of  which  of  course  is  that  of  Caesar  himself;  but 
we  may  believe  Asinius  PoUio  that  the  numbers  which 
he  gives  are  exaggerated.  We  may  take  it  for  granted, 
that  Caesar  had  no  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  in- 
fieuitry  against  forty  thousand  infantry  of  Pompey,  who 
had  also  an  immense  number  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics  as 
atixUia :  these,  however,  were  of  no  use  whatever,  being 
somewhat  ashamed  to  display  their  incapacity  on  a 
field  where  Romans  were  arrayed  against  each  other. 
In  cavalry  also,  Pompey  was  far  superior  to  Caesar  in 
numbers;  but  the  latter  had  Qallic  and  German  horse, 
whilst  Pompey  had  young  Roman  volunteers,  who  per- 
haps faced  an  enemy  for  the  first  time,  and  were  like 
children  against  a  host  of  veterans.  The  story  of  the 
faciem  feri,  miles!  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  C»8ar 
had  also  trained  his  infantry  to  stand  the  shock  of  the 
cavalry,  and  the  onset  of  the  Pompeians  was  repulsed 
by  the  cohorts;  he  then  made  the  Gallic  and  Gterman 
cavalry  charge  the  enemy,  which  decided  the  battle: 
they  broke  Pompey's  left  wing,  so  that  his  right,  which 
until  then  had  fought  with  considerable  success,  was 
likewise  forced  to  retire.  Ail  fled  into  the  camp,  and 
there  these  foolish  men  believed  that  the  day  was  now 
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over.  But  when  they  saw  that  the  foe  did  not  stop  at 
all  to  plunder,  and  that  in  close  order  thej  were  attack- 
ing the  camp,  the  greatest  confusion  and  rout  ensued ; 
Pompey  started  up  like  a  madman,  and  calling  out, 
"  Not  even  here  will  they  le^ve  us  quiet ! "  ran  away. 
All  dispersed,  no  one  thinking  of  raUying  so  much  as 
L  ne  cohort.  The  booty  was  immense,  as  the  camp  of 
Pompey  was  found  to  be  furnished  with  Asiatic  luxury ; 
the  tents  were  bowers,  fitted  up  with  carpets  and  costly 
furniture.  The  Gauls  and  Germans  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
Romans :  but  Oaesar  had  already  issued  an  order  during 
the  battle,  that  no  one  should  be  hurt  who  did  not  flee 
nor  offer  any  resistance ;  and  thus  most  of  them  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  whole  cohorts  surrendered.  It  is 
known  from  Foggini's  Kalendarium,  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  tanth  of  August,  "^  according  to  the  calen- 
dar of  that  time :  this  cannot  indeed  be  the  real  day, 
which  at  all  events  ought  to  be  dated  in  June. 

Pompey  fled  to  Larissa,  and  having  got  on  board  a 
ship,  arrived  at  Mitylene,  where  his  wife  Cornelia  was 
staying ;  his  intention  was  to  go  to  Cilicia  and  Cyprus, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Parthians,  a  most  shameful  re- 
solution !  This,  however,  was  opposed  by  his  friends, 
and  he  saw  no  other  plan,  but  to  flee  to  Egypt.  The 
right  thing  would  have  been  to  have  gone  to  his  fleet 
which  was  still  untouched,  and  with  it  to  maintain 
Africa ;  but  his  spirit  was  quite  broken,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
whom  Gabinius  had  restored  with  Pompey*s  connivance, 
was  dead :  as  he  was  under  obligations  to  Pompey,  he 
had  sent  him  a  fleet,  which,  however,  had  now  re- 
turned home  after  the  battle.  He  had  left  two  daugh- 
ters, Cleopatra  and  ArsinoS,  and  two  sons,  who  were 


•  F.  Id.  SextU.  conseqaentbr  on  Aogust  9th,  according  to  the  Kalen- 
dor.  Amiternm.  in  FogviDi  p.  112. 153.  Not  having  accesfl  to  the  book 
itself,  I  have  borrowed  the  quotation  from  Fischar's  BSnUtehe  ZeUkM^, 
p.  378.    Orelli  (InscHpt.  II,  p.  897)  agrees  with  it— Germ.  Ed. 
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younger :  on3  of  these  had  somewhat  passed  bojhood, 
while  the  other  was  still  a  child.  The  elder  of  the  sons 
was  by  his  will,  according  to  the  custom  of  incest  which 
was  r^e  among  those  Macedonian  kings  of  Alexandria, 
to  marry  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra,  and  to  rule  with 
her  in  common ;  but  being  very  imperious,  and  wanting 
to  have  everything  for  himself  he  expelled  her,  and  war 
broke  out.  She  fled  to  Syria ;  and  on  the  borders  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  near  Mount  Oasius,  Ptolemy  also, 
with  his  guardians  Pothinus  and  Achillas  ,was  encamp- 
ed. Pompey's  unlucky  star  broii^ht  him  to  this  very 
coast.  On  this,  L.  Septimius,  who  had  been  left  by 
Qabinius  as  commander  in  Egypt,  advised  Ptolemy  to  • 
murder  Pompey,  and  by  this  sacrifice  to  bribe  Caesar 
to  give  him  the  crown  of  Egjrpt.  Such  advice  was  quite 
to  the  taste  of  those  Alexandrian  rulers.  L.  Septimius 
was  sent  with  a  boat  to  go  out  and  receive  Pompey. 
Though  all  his  companions  had  their  suspicions  roused, 
and  he  himself  felt  uneasy,  yet  Pompey  was  so  entirely 
without  a  will  of  his  own,  and  so  stupified,  that  after  all 
he  chose  to  go  into  the  boat :  there  he  was  stabbed,  and 
his  corpse  was  cast  unburied  on  the  strand. 

Cffisar,  continuing  his  pursuit  without  stopping,  has^ 
tened  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt ;  another  great  piece 
of  daring !  On  his  arrival,  they  brought  him  the  head 
and  ring  of  Pompey :  history  has  not  forgotten  his  tears. 
I  will  not  deny  that  this  death  saved  him  from  some 
anxiety ;  for  how  could  he  have  made  peace  with  Pom- 
pey ? — the  war  could  not  end  in  any  other  way,  but 
with  his  destruction ; — ^yet  for  all  that,  judging  from 
the  disposition  of  Csesar^s  heart,  I  believe  that  his  tears 
were  sincere.  He  buried  Pompey:  to  have  erected  a 
monument  would  have  looked  like  a  farce;  but  hia 
fomily  raised  a  small,  humble  monument  over  him.  The 
name  of  the  Pompeii  still  existed  to  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  then  it  disappears.  The  emperor  Hadrian  found 
the  statue  taken  away,  and  set  up  in  a  neighbouring 
temple,  the  monument  itself  being  nearly  buried  in  the 
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eand ;  and  he  had  it  restored.  Aa  epigram  on  the  sub- 
ject, consisting  of  two  distichs,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful left  us  from  antiquity :  it  is  certainly  genuine,  al* 
though  the  second  half  has  been  called  in  question. 

Mannoreo  tamulo  Licinus  *  jacet,  at  Cato  nallo, 

Pompeius  panro:  credimus  esse  Decs? 
9axa  premnnt  Licinuni,  levat  altum  fama  Catoneni, 

Fompeium  tituli:  credimus  esse  Deos. 

Csdsar  now  went  to  Alexandria  whither  his  troops 
were  to  follow  him ;  but  his  orders  could  not  be  carried 
across  to  Rhodes,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  the  Etesian 
gales  blow  from  the  north-west  for  about  fifty  or  sixty 
days,  untn  the  dog-days,  and  the  ships  could  not  work 
their  way  against  the  wind.  In  the  meanwhile,  CsBsar 
had  to  stay  in  Alexandria  among  the  most  insolent 
and  licentious  populace  in  the  world,  one  in  which  the 
vices  of  the  east  and  the  west  were  combined:  the 
Macedonian  Greek  population  had  been  mostly  exter* 
minated  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  the  Alexan* 
drine-Egyptians  only  remained,  who  were  a  detestable 
race.  This  rabble  now  became  bold :  as  OsBsar  had  only 
so  few  with  him,  the  eunuch  Pothinus,  the  regent  at 
that  time,  resolved  to  overpower  him.  Ossar  was  in 
possession  of  the  royal  palace,  where  he  entrenched  him- 
self as  Ferdinand  Oortez  did  in  Mexico.  An  insurrec- 
tion broke  out ;  and  the  palace  was  set  fire  to,  on  which 
occasion  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  burnt : 
the  struggle  in  the  streets  was  terrific.  The  account  of 
how  Offisar  then  maintained  himself, — ^making  head 
against  the  immense  danger  which  assailed  him;  de- 
stroying the  entrance  to  the  harbour  to  the  dismay  of 
the  Alexandrians ;  taking  the  island  of  Pharos,  and  hold- 
ing his  ground  there  until  he  got  reinforcements ; — ^is 
given  by  Ilirtius  in  a  most  graphic  and  attractive  style. 
At  last,  Osesar  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  elder  Ptolemy  was  accidentally 

*  Licinns  was  a  barber,  an  upstart  who  had  amassed  an  immense 
fortune,  and  had  caused  hims<tlf  to  be  s|»lendidljr  buried. 
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drowned  in  the  Kile:  in  short,  the  AlezandriAns  sur- 
rendered, and  0^£far,  glad  to  have  done  with  the  war, 
declared  Cleopatra  queen,  bj  whose  arts  he  had  been 
enslaved,  and  l]^towed  upon  her  the  whole  of  the 
oomltry. 

Having  now  learned  that  Pharnaces  king  of  Bos- 
j^rus  had  invaded  Pontus,  and  defeated  Domitius, 
one  of  his  legates ;  he  hastened  thither,  attacked  the 
enemy  on  the  very  day  that  he  came  up,  without  even 
allowing  his  troops  to  rest,  and  the  Asiatics  were  routed 
find  scafttered.  It  was  then  that  he  wrote  to  Rome  the 
celebrated  "  Verdy  vidi,  viciJ'^ 

Os^sar  x^w,  for  the  first  time  since  his  departure  from 
BrunduSitbn,  returned  to  Rome ;  and  there  he  set  many 
things  to'  rights.  He  paid  great  regard  to  his  adherents, 
ddd  also  alppointed  a  provisional  government,  which 
was  much  wanted ;  for  his  party  was  a  medley  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  who  aimed  at  the  most  different  ends 
tmA  objects,  and  during  his  absence  had  undertaken 
iht  most  contradictory  things.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
tnsurrection  of  Milo,  0»liuB  Rufus,  and  Dolabella,  had 
taken  place,  and  been  quickly  put  down :  of  this  I  shall 
e^  more  ftirtfaer  on. 

He  did  not  Wait  fong  at  Rome.  Servility  proffered 
Mm  the  most  extravagant  honours;  the  whole  power  of 
the  state  was  given  him.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that 
men'ir  minds  were  very  favourably  disposed  towards  him 
on  abcount  ol^  his  unexpected  mildness,  whereas  Poni- 
pey,  had  he  been  victorious,  Would  undoubtedly  have 
shed  seas  of  blood.  A&  fkr  as  he  possibly  could,  he  pro- 
tected every  one  of  the  oppoi^ite  party ;  and  he  also  told 
the  chief  men  sibbut  hlm^  that  each  of  them  had  free 
leave  to  rescue  one  of  thne  proscribed,  and  all  such  were 
reinstated  in  theit  hdnours:  with  respect  to  their  pro- 
perty, however,  these  had  much  to  suffer,  as  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to  all  thd  robberies  of  his 
i^artisans.  A  gfekt  number  indeed,  stUi  reimatned  in 
eiile ;  yet  by  degrees  he  let  them  all  retuhi.— The 

ni.  B 
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honours  granted  him  by  the  senate,  were  bestowed 
i^ee  different  times:  I  shall  treat  of  them  collectively 
when  we  come  to  his  last  stay  in  Rome. 

While  he  was  still  at  Rome,  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  dangerous  commotion  among  his  troops,  who  were 
eagerly  waiting  for  their  triumph.  His  favourite  legion, 
the  tenth,  which  he  had  left  behind  in  Italy  that  he  might 
take  it  with  him  to  Africa,  broke  out  in  open  mutiny ; 
aad  ihe  veterans  demanded,  not  only  the  payment  of 
their  arrears,  but  also  the  money  and  allotments  of  land 
which  had  been  promised  them.  Sallust,  whom  OsBsar 
had  sent  to  them,  was  ill-treated,  and  some  senators 
were  slain :  the  danger  therefore  was  great.  Csosar  had 
then  the  courage  to  let  them  come  to  Rome :  he  ordered 
them  to  lay  aside  their pUa,  but  to  keep  their  swords; 
and  now  he  fearlessly  made  his  appearance  in  the  midst 
of  them.  When  he  harangued  them  in  the  Forum,  his 
intrepidity,  and  the  confidence  which  he  showed  in  them, 
made  such  an  impression  on  them,  that  they  became 
quite  tame.  He  treated  them  with  contempt,  addressed 
them  as  Quirites,  and  announced  to  them  that  he  dis- 
missed them:  he  would,  however,  allow  those  who 
wished  to  share  the  honour  of  the  campaign  to  enlist. 
Upon  this,  all  those  who  before  had  been  loudly  cla- 
mouring for  their  dismissal,  almost  with  one  voice  en- 
treated him  to  let  them  continue  in  his  service. 

He  again  went  with  a  small  army  to  Africa,  where 
Oato  and  Q.  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  Afra- 
nius  and  Petreius,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders  of  the  whole 
party.  Oato  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus :  he  had  gone  frt>m  Dyrrachium  to  Oorcyra,  and 
from  thence  to  Gyrene.  Here  he  got  together  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  Romans ;  but  his  army  was  much  more 
distinguished  for  the  rank,  than  for  the  bravery  of  its 
soldiers.  Gyrene  had  hardly  the  honour  of  being  a  Ro- 
naa  province ;  there  he  was  quite  cut  off  from  the  rest 
uf  tiie  worid :  he  therefore  made  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
of  forced  marches,  through  the  African  desert  all  round 
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tlie  Syries,  b  j  Tripolis  to  the  provinoe  of  Africa.  He  was 
offered  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which  was  a 
respectable  one ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  only  kept  the 
conmiand  oi  Utica.  Allied  with  him  was  Juba  of  Nu- 
midia,  who  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Jugurtha's 
empire:  in  Mauritania,  Bogud  was  king.  In  the  latter 
country,  there  was  also  a  Roman  adyenturer,  P.  Sitius 
of  Kuoeria,  a  remarkable  character,  and  a  man  of  great 
enei^:  he  had  formed  a  regiment  of  stray  fugitives 
and  deserters,  which  had  gotten  king  Bogud  the  vic- 
tory against  Juba,  and  the  ascendency  in  Africa.  (I 
have  treated  of  this  Sitius  in  my  edition  of  Fronto.)  He 
attached  himself  to  Osdsar,  who  promised  to  restore  him 
to  his  civil  rights;  and  he  made  wai^  upon  Juba,  while 
Oiesar  establi^ied  himself  in  Tunis.  The  latter,  having 
gradually  received  the  reinforcements  for  which  he  was 
waiting,  marched  likewise  against  his  foes.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  several  months  without  being  decided, 
until  OflBsar  took  his  position  near  Thapsus,  a  peninsula 
with  a  fortified  town.  The  enemy  under  Petreius,  Af* 
ranius,  Sci]^,  and  Juba,  occupied  the  isthmus,  sur- 
rounding him  with  overwhelming  numbers,  and  thus 
cutting  him  off  from  the  mainland.  But  0»sar  broke 
through,  first  defeated  the  Romans,  and  then  Juba,  on 
the  same  day,  and  scattered  their  hosts.  As  soon  as 
the  battle  was  won,  the  soldiers  went  over  to  him  in 
thnmgs:  Juba  was  so  utterly  done  for,  that  he  fled 
from  his  kingdom.  All  was  lost:  Juba  and  Petreius 
took  away  each  other*s  life ;  Cato  remained  behind  in 
Utica  wi^  a  Roman  garrison. 

If  there  be  indeed  a  great  man  in  Roman  history  who 
deserves  his  &me,  it  is  Cato.  Csesar  has  tried  to  dis- 
parage ins  virtue;  but  this  arose  from  a. pardonable 
feeling  of  irritation.  After  Oato^s  death,  Cicero  wrote 
his  celebrated  laudatio  M.  CatonU; — ^would  to  heaven 
that  we  had  it  still]  we  should  be  able  to  discover  from 
it  Cicero's  inmost  souL  This  work  does  great  honour, 
as  well  to  Cicero,  for  having  had  the  courage  to  write  it. 
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as'ta  Caesar  fot  havixig  borne  with  it :  one  seeB  haw  siA^ 
cerely  peo{^  believed  in  Offisar's  magnanimrtj.  When 
Ca»ar  says  fchat  Oata  had  harmed  him  by  his  death,  as 
he  had  thus  robbed  him  of  the  pleasnre  of  pardoning 
him,  not  a  virord  can  be  added :  on  the  other  hand,  qob 
may  easily  believe  that  Osesar  still  felt  hart  by  Oioero's 
eulogiam.  He  therefore  wrote  the  Anti-Cato,  in  which  he 
may  have  displayed  a  bitterness  of  passion  whidi  in  real 
Mfe,  he  wotdd  certainly  have  as  little  fl^own  to  Oieero 
as  to  Oato  himseHL  There  was  nothing  that  he  so  mudi 
wished  for  as  CSato^s  friendship^  though  indeed  Cato 
could  not  havQ  given  it  him.  The  Stoic  philosophy-  did 
OM>t  raise  up  any  heroes  among  the  Greeks,  except  tfa« 
great  founders  Zeno  and  deanthes  himself;  but  whiUr 
not  one  Greek  statennaa.  professed  it,  among  the  Ro^ 
mans,  all  the  great  and  virtuofuff  public  m^i  were  either 
its:  cdsdples,  or  at  leasi^  like  Oieero,  ita  admirers*  It 
would  be  the  most  detestable^  misconstruing  of  human; 
virtoe,  to  callOafco's  integrity  in  question;,  yet  it  is 
qniter  anoth^  thing  to  say  that  Oato,  with  his  princ^>le8r 
and  his  philosophy,  did  infinite  harm  to  the  common- 
wealth. He  wanted  stoutly  to  uphold  every  existingr 
institution,  and  to  allow  of  nothing  that  bordered  upon; 
arbitrary  power.  It  iff  well  known  that  Oato  estranged 
1^  Roman  knights  frsom  the  senate,  and  made  enemieff 
of  them,  thus  tearing  open  the  wound  which  Oieero  with 
very  great  difficulty  had  succeeded  in  dosing:  he  re- 
vised to  grant  Hiepublicani  a.  request  which  was  not  at 
all  an^  un^dr  one,  merely  because  he  deemed  that  this 
would  be  ^Etvouring  them.  This  caused  a  breach  which 
was  never  healed.  Oa  another  occanon,  Oato  was  for 
voting  the  execution  of  Oatiline  and  bis  accomplices ; 
which  was  quite  in^  accordance  with  tiie  laws,  but  a 
most  unhappy  measure  for  the  republic.  He  did  not 
pvy  the  least  regard  to  existing  circumstances,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  made  them  mudi  worse.  But^ 
hi»  personal  character wa» above. fdl  bkune:  profligatoa 
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might  rail  ut  him ;  but  no  one  dared  to  slander  him, 
and  in  this  he  stood  above  those  times. 

Cato  had  found  little  happiness  in  his  party,  ev^d 
when  Pompey  was  alive;  and  now  that  he  was  dead, 
his  situation  was  quite  wretched.  They  were  going  on 
in  Africa  in  the  most  savage  manner,  and  it  was  with 
very  great  trouble  indeed  that  he  saved  Utica :  they  had 
wanted  to  plunder  it,  on  pretence  of  the  inhabitants 
being  friendly  to  0»sar,  but  in  reality  to  preserve  the 
good-will  of  the  soldiers.  For  this,  the  inhabitaiits  <^ 
Utica  considered  Cato  as  their  saviour,  and  the  town 
remained  quiet,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  that  it  should. 
When  OsBsar  appeared  before  Utica,  Oato  advised  every 
one  not  to  prolong  their  resistance.  The  generals,  and 
those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  had  fled ;  so  that  the 
garrison  consisted  mostly  of  old  people  and  gentlemen 
of  rank :  he  therefore  counselled  them  to  throw  them- 
selves on  Caesar's  mercy,  bidding  even  his  own  son  go 
out  and  do  it.  Here  he  in  a  fine  manner  showed  him- 
self inconsistent,  the  father  getting  the  better  of  the 
Stoic :  he  said  that  he  could  not  indeed  live  now,  he  who 
had  seen  the  better  days  of  the  republic;  but  that  his 
son,  who  had  never  known  the  republic,  might  embark 
in  the  new  state  of  things.  The  night  before  the  town 
was  to  open  its  gates,  he  retired  to  his  room  and  read 
the  Phaodo,  surely  not  to  find  in  it  the  strengthening  of 
his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  his 
hopes: — of  this  he  had  no  need;  for  as  a  St<ao  he  be- 
lieved in  immortality,  and  moreover  the  Phsedo  itself 
does  not  give  this  faith  to  those  who  have  it  not : — ^but 
as  in  terrible  moments  (me  must  find  breathing-room 
for  one's  feelings,  so  he  sought  for  support  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  great  man,  and  he  very  likely  was  much 
more  taken  up  with  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  So- 
crates' death  is  tdd.  He  took  leave  of  the  world,  turn- 
ing his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  last  hours  of 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  on  earth. 

He  then  gave  himself  the  deadly  wound.    But  he  fell 
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from  the  bed  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  and  when  his  sod 
and  his  friends  tried  to  recover  him,  having  pretended 
to  slumber^  he  tore  the  wound  open,  and  let  his  bowels 
gush  out. — ^The  reduction  of  the  other  towns  was  easy 
enough. 

The  son  of  Juba  surrendered  to  OoMar,  and  afterward? 
had  such  an  exoeQent  education  bestowed  upon  him  at 
Rome,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time.  As  he  undoubtedly  was  master  of  the  Punic 
language,  the  loss  of  his  books  oh  historical  and  geogra* 
phical  topics,  is  very  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  in  the 
historical  ones,  he  must  have  given  the  substance  of 
what  the  Carthaginians  have  written. 

At  Rome,  there  was  a  quarrel  between  Antony  and 
Dolabella,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  to  whom  he  caused 
much  grief:  both  of  them  were  equally  bad.  Csesar 
therefore  went  thither,  and  quieted  them.  From  thence 
the  successes  of  Cneius  and  Sextus,  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
again  caUed  him  away  to  Spain,  whither  these  had  be* 
taken  themselves  from  Africa,  that  they  might  join  a 
newly  formed  legicmofhis  which  had  revolted.  Southern 
Spain  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  Pompeians;  but  not 
with  hearty  agreement  among  themselves,  as  in  the  days 
of  Sertorius.  This  struggle  was  by  far  the  hardest  of 
any  which  Caesar  had  to  go  through ;  it  is  quite  extra* 
ordinary,  how,  when  all  was  exhausted,  the  people  now 
fought  with  a  rage  which  had  not  been  seen  until  then. 
The  beginning  of  this  war  may  be  read  in  the  barbar- 
ously written  Bellvm  JSupaniense,  After  Csesar  had 
been  obliged  for  several  months  to  put  forth  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind,  to  carry  on  the  war  within  a  very 
limited  area  in  Andalusia  and  Grenada:  the  seat  of  the 
contest  was  chiefly  in  the  exceedingly  strong  &stnesse8 
of  the  mountains  north  of  Grenada.  Cneius  had  the 
chief  command,  and  he  showed  himself  here  a  far  more 
able  general  than  his  flEither  had  been.  In  the  battle 
near  Munda,  the  anniversary  of  which  was  yesterday 
(March  17))  C»sar*8  flEite  hung  upon  a  thread:  his  troops 
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were  breaking,  and  he  was  already  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
when  in  liis  despair  he  jumped  from  his  horse,  and 
placed  hiiiMelf  in  the  way  of  the  fugitives,  calling  out 
to  them  that  if  they  wished  to  flee,  they  should  cut  him 
down,  and  not  oblige  him  to  outlive  such  a  day.  Su- 
warow  behaved  very  much  in  the  same  way  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Einbum,  in  the  year  1787,  when  his  soldiers  re- 
fused obedience  in  an  undertaking  which  he  had  ordered, 
because  they  thought  themselves  lost.  As  they  now  were 
flying,  he  cried  out  to  them,  "  Run,  run,  and  leave  your 
general  to  the  Turks,  as  a  keepsake  of  your  cowardice !  ** 
With  the  greatest  trouble,  Cesar  stopped  his  soldiers ; 
but  thus  he  only  restored  the  battle,  and  he  owed  his 
victory  to  the  Mauritanian  auxiliaries,  who  attacked 
and  plundered  the  Pompeian  camp,  which  was  hardly 
guarded  at  alL  For  when  Labienus  marched  with  a 
legion  against  them,  to  save  the  camp  and  drive  them 
off,  the  other  troops,  thinking  this  to  be  a  retreat,  fell 
back,  but  did  not  run.  Caesar  had,  after  the  battle,  to  de- 
stroy them  one  by  one:  Cneius  was  wounded  and  out 
down ;  Sextus  remained  with  the  Celtiberians,  among 
whom  he  hid  himself  until  the  death  of  Csdsar,  some 
time  after  which  he  once  more  played  his  part  in  public 
life.  It  was  several  months  before  Cesar  had  reduced 
the  whole  of  Spain. 

On  his  return  from  Africa,  Cesar  had  already  had  a 
triumph  of  four  days :  there  was  the  Gallic  triumph,  the 
Pontic,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  African  one  over  Juba, 
in  which  no  Roman  general  was  mentioned.  He  had 
now  a  Spanish  triumph,  in  which  the  Spanish  towns 
were  individually  named.  The  former  one  had  highly 
pleased  the  Romans ;  but  this  one  hurt  their  feelings, 
notwithstanding  all  the  presents  given  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiers,  as  it  was  evidently  a  triumph  over  their 
fellow-citizens,  although  none  of  them  were  named. 
Yelleius  Paterculus  states  the  amount  of  the  treasures 
which  Cesar  had  brought  in  triumph  to  Rome,  to  have 
been  sextet  milliee  (six  hundred  million  sesterces  =  twenty 
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millions  of  Prussian  dollars).  This  fum  is  not  at  all  in- 
credible: even  if  .0«sar  gave  to  eyery  soldier  twenty 
thousand  sesterces  (uearly  seven  hundred  dollars),  and  for 
all  these  presents  spent  even  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty 
million  dollars,  which  are  to  be  added  to  that  sum,  the 
account  is  indeed  by  no  means  i^nli^ely.  But  Appian 
as  he  is  generally  understood,  states  a  sum  which  is 
quite  enormous,  even  six  and  a  half  myriads  of  talents, 
which  would  be  a  hundred  million  dollars.  But  here 
we  are  not  to  think  of  Attic,  but  Egyptian,  that  is  te 
say,  copper  talents ;  and  thus,  though  the  whole  amount 
does  not  indeed  quite  agree  ]Yith  what  Yelleius  tells  us, 
there  is  no  longer  any  exaggeration.  Justus  Lipsius  did 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy. 

Caesar  returned  in  October  707.  The  last  five  months 
of  his  life  were  spent  partly  in  his  preparations  for  a 
Parthian  war,  and  partly  in  making  a  number  of  ar- 
rangements in  civil  afi^s :  even  as  early  as  his  return 
fron^  Africa  he  had  regulated  the  calendar,  and  thus 
done  away  with  a  source  of  intolerable  favouritism.  In 
the  last  times  of  the  republic,  it  was  quite  a  usual  thing 
to  intercalate  a  month  at  pleasure  by  a  mere  ordinance. 
Curio  in  fact  had  fallen  out  with  the  8^nate,  because  he 
too  wanted  to  have  a  month  intercalated  for  himself, 
and  the  pontiff  refused. 

It  is  one  of  ther  inestimable  advantages  of  legitimate, 
hereditary,  time-honoured,  and  unquestioned  govern- 
ment, whatever  may  be  its  form,  that  it  may  sometimes 
outwardly  remain  inactive  when  the  state  is  concerned. 
As  in  most  cases  it  interferes  only  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  seems  to  let  things  take  their  own 
course,  it  meddles  very  little  with  people's  affairs ;  and 
thus  it  is  also  able  to  allow  a  much  higher  degree  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  A  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  called  a  usurpation,  and  is  but  newly  estab- 
lished, has  not  only  to  try  and  hold  its  own,  but  also,  in 
all  that  it  undertakes,  it  has  to  prove  its  iiUiercnt  right 
to  govern,  and  to  establish  its  reputation.    Those  who 
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^xe  placed  in  sucb  a  positioiij  ^ire  forced  to  %ct  from  i^ 
most  grievous  necessity ;  and  if  this  was  the  case  with 
any  one,  it  was  with  Csesar.  What  could  he  have  under- 
taken in  the  centre  of  the  empire?  Modern  govern- 
ments may  do  many  things  of  which  the  ancients  ha4 
no  notion ;  and  indeed  that  much  cried  down,  and  in 
many  respects  baneful  system  of  centralization  has  stil) 
this  good  effect,  that  it  gives  the  activity  of  rulers 
^  wider  range.  There  remained  in  truth  no  measures 
to  be  carried  out  by  Cassar,  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  pro- 
yinces ;  (|nd  as  he  had  for  fifteen  years  been  accustomed 
to  the  most  prodigious  exertions,  he  was  now  as  it  were 
in  a  state  of  sloth,  unless  he  could  employ  himself 
abroad:  he  must  undertake  something  which  would 
engage  l^s  whole  soul ;  rest  he  no  longer  could.  His 
first  thought  was  war,  and  that  in  countries  where  since 
the  time  of  Alexander,  the  most  brilliant  military  glory 
was  to  be  earned, — ^where  the  unburied  bones  of  the 
legions  of  Crassus  were  still  to  be  revenged, — against 
the  Farthians.  The  Getse  also  had  spread  in  Thrace, 
and  Csssar  wanted  likewise  to  check  them.  But  his 
grand  design  was  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Par- 
thians,  and  to  extend  that  of  .the  Romans  as  far  as  In- 
dia ;  and  in  this  he  would  undoubtedly  have  not  been 
unsuccessful.  He  already  felt  so  near  the  result,  that 
he  began  to  think  of  what  was  to  be  done  afterwards ; 
and  therefpre  we  may  consider  the  statement  s^  a  very 
likely  one,  that  he  then  meant  to  march  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Caucasus  ai^d  ancient  Sy  thia  into  the  land 
of  the  Qeis^,  and  to  return  throi(gh  Germany  sjid  Gaul, 
These  plans  of  his  had  all  of  them  a  gigantic  range :  he 
had  other  projects  besides  which  were  quite  as  gran^*. 
The  harbour  of  Qstia  was  bad,^  and  large  sea-going  ves- 
sels could  not  come  up  the  river ;  he  is  therefore  said  to 
have  intended  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  Tiber,  above  or 
^lo^  the  city,  and  through  the  Pontine  marshes  as  far 
as  Terracina,  which  should  be  navigable  for  large  ship^ 
to  ssol  ujp  to  Rome.  He  likewise  undertook  many  things 
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whicb  were  done  at  once;  so  much*  indeed,  tbat  we 
hardly  understand  how  he  could  have  accomplished  the 
whde  of  it  during  the  five  months  which  he  had  still  to 
live.  The  veterans  having  now  retired,  he  followed 
Sylla's  unfortunate  precedent,  and  founded  a  number 
of  colonies  for  them  throughout  Italf:  theoklflddiarsc^ 
Sjlla,  or  their  children,  were  many  <tf  them  driven  out, 
thus  reaping  the  reward  of  their  own  cruelty,  or  that  of 
their  fathers,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  municijna.  In 
Southern  Gaul,  Corinth,  and  Carthage,  he  likewise 
established  colonies  again.  Corinth,  however,  was  a 
eolonia  libertinarum,  a  thing  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ac« 
count  for:  everything  in  the  place  remained  a  medley, 
and  it  has  never  risen  since  to  any  real  prosperity.  He 
also  wanted  to  cut  through  the  isthmus,  a  plan  which  I 
cannot  quite  understand ;  owing  to  the  state  in  which 
hydraulic  architecture  was  then.  The  work  might  in- 
deed have  been  executed  by  means  of  a  succession  of 
locks.  That  these,  however,  were  employed  in  great 
canal  works  among  the  ancients,  we  have  no  proof;  yet 
they  were  known  to  them.  They  were  brought  to  their 
present  perfection,  as  late  as  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  the  Netherlanders. 

With  regard  to  the  state,  he  enacted  several  mea- 
sures ;  among  others,  that  of  restoring  thejiu  honorwn 
to  the  children  of  those  whom  Sylla  had  proscribed.  He 
had  received  from  the  senate  the  dictatorship  for  life, 
the  consulship  for  ten  years,  and  the  right  of  filling  up 
at  once  half  the  offices  which  the  centuries  had  to  give, 
and  recommending  for  the  other  half  those  whom  he 
wished  to  be  nominated ;  so  that  henceforth  the  election 
waa  a  mere  sham.  The  tribes  still  had  their  elections 
tree.  Moreover,  he  made  several  laws  for  the  relief  of 
debtors,  and  such  like  purposes.  He  raised  the  number 
of  the  praetors  to  ten,  and  afterwards  to  sixteen ;  that  of 
the  qusBstors  to  forty,  which  was  now  more  than  was 
wanted  for  filling  up  the  vacancies  of  the  senate: 
this  he  had  also  enlarged,  though  how  much  is  onoer* 
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tain.  *  He  gave  the  citizenship  to  whom  he  pleased,  and 
he  chose  into  the  senate  whom  he  pleased ;  so  that  he 
filled  it  with  his  partisans,  which  caused  much  dissatis- 
&ction.  Tet  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  majority  of  the  senate  did  not  consist  of 
Caesarians.  It  is  moreover  very  remarkable,  that  in  aU 
his  measures  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  of  his  ever 
having  wanted  to  modify  the  constitution,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  anarchy ;  for  all  his  changes  are  in  reality  but 
trifling.  Sylla  meant  to  do  this:  it  is  true  that  he  did 
not  attain  his  end,  and  the  way  in  which  he  set  about 
it  was  most  stupid ;  but  he  at  least  felt  the  need  of  it. 
OaBsar  seems  not  even  to  have  thought  upon  a  remedy 
for  the  evil :  for  his  increasing  by  a  special  edict  the 
number  of  the  patricians,  and  his  adding  new  patrician 
fomilies  to  the  old  ones,  is  a  case  which  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  constitution.  He  did  not  admit  a 
whole  ^ens  into  the  patrician  order,  but  individuals  only 
and  their  children;  just  as  one  is  ennobled  in  our  days. 
This  had  no  other  object  than  to  provide  for  the  fiUing 
up  of  the  priestly  offices :  the  new  ofdUes  Cereale*  even 
remained  limited  to  the  joUbs,  Had  Gnsar  died  in 
peace,  the  state  would  have  been  in  the  same  disorgani- 
zation, as  if  he  had  never  lived ;  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  still  worse  off.  His  sound  sense  and  his  powerful 
understanding  told  him,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was  not  so  easy  as  Sylla  had  dreamed ;  that,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  it  was  very  difficult,  the  first  condition  being  that 
he  diould  become  a  prince,  a  condition  which  of  course 
would  seem  quite  intolerable  even  in  the  eyes  of  many 
of  his  partisans,  who  were  quite  ready  to  go  on  with 
him  as  fellow-rebels.  And  in  Oicero's  books  de  Bepvlh 
lica,  we  may  remark  throughout  his  conviction  that  the 
Bome  of  his  day  could  not  possibly  remain  any  longer 
as  it  was,  and  that  it  wanted  a  king;  yet  Cicero  un« 

•  When  Dio  Casaius,  XLIII,  47,  says,  JS^rt  »«<  i»ii«»«W«vf  ri 
Mt(paX.mt4f  rnvrSv  ytfi^^mt,  be  does  not  mean  by  it  a  regolariy  fixed 
amount,  but  an  accidental  maximum.— Germ.  Ed. 
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doubtedly  said  to  himself  the  whole  time^  that  no  00% 
would  listen  to  his  advice. 

The  title  of  king  had  a  great  charm  for  Caesar,  as  it 
has  had  indeed  for  many  a  practical  man,  Oromwdl 
am<mg  others.  It  was  so  managed  that  when  Caesar  at 
the  Lupercalia  had  seated  himself  on  the  auggeUumy 
Antony  offered  him  the  diadem,  to  see  how  the  people 
would  take  it ;  but  Csasar  made  a  show  of  declining  it,~ 
as  the  people  were  alarmed,  and  thereupon  a  general 
shout  of  applause  and  praise  burst  forth,  which  now 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  what  he  wished.  Antony 
then  had  the  diadem  put  upon  the  statue  of  Caesar ;  two 
of  the  tribunes,  however,  Csesetius  Flarus  and  Epidius 
Marullus,  took  it  down.  Caesar's  real  feelings  now  be- 
trayed themselves ;  for,  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  per* 
sonal  insult,  and  having  lost  all  command  of  himself, 
wanted  to  have  them  arrested :  the  least  that  he  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  was  to  deprive  them  of  their 
office  and  banish  them.  This  made  an  immense  sensa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  he  had  himself  committed  a 
fault,  perhaps  from  absence  of  mind.  When  the  senate 
issu^  those  extravagant  decrees  which  conferred  upon 
him  unlimited  power,  and  a  deputation  from  the  whole 
body  now  brought  them  to  him,  he  neglected  to  rise 
from  the  curule  chair,  and  saluted  them  but  very  slight- 
ly. This  want  of  courtesy  people  did  not  forgive,  who 
had  granted  to  Caesar  everytMng  that  he  could  have 
wished,  but  still  expected  some  sort  of  acknowledg- 
ment in  return.  Cicero,  who  certainly  was  no  demo* 
crat,  wrote  soon  afterwards,  turpusimi  consulares,  turpis 
aenatuiy  popvlui  fovti^  vnfmu%  guisqiu  howMrefortimmits. 
The  first  part  of  this  is  true,  the  latter  part  exagger- 
ated. 

Buring  the  last  year  of  Caesar's  life,  Brutus  and  Oa»* 
^us  were  praetors,  both  of  whom  had  formerly  been 
among  the  leaders  of  Pompey's  party.  Brutus  was  a 
nephew  of  Cato.  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  latter,  had^ 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  Servilius- 
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CaBpio ;  so  that  Servilia  was  Oato's  half  dster :  Serrilkii 
was  a  profligate  woman,  unworthy  of  her  son  and  hnn 
ther>  and  she  did  not  even  oare  for  the  honour  of  hei 
own  daughter.  Brutus  indeed  had  yery  few  eminent 
persons  in  his  familj  after  it  had  become  plebeian.  In 
the!  first  years  after  the  Lidnian  law,  some  Junii  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Fasti ;  but  they  are  not  above  medio^ 
erity :  at  a  later  period,  the  fieynily  had  become  truly 
contemptible.  M.  Brutus  especially  disgraced  his  house : 
after  haying  carried  on  the  business  of  an  informei> 
(acciMcUionesfactitc^Hzt),  and  acted  a  vile  part  in  the  time 
of  Maiius,  1^  was  put  to  death  by  Pompey  in  Gaul. 
Thus,,  although  indeed  no  Roman  fiunily  was  so  ilhs" 
trious  as  to  its  ^fens,  Brutus  was  by  no  means  one  of 
those  who  have  been  raised  by  great  and  fortunate  oir-^ 
Oumstances.  The  i^raining  of  his  youth  had,  howevery 
much  effect  upon  him :  his  unde  Oato,  whose  daughter 
Porcia  he  afterwards  married,-^it  is  uncertain  whethei^ 
this  was  still  in  Oato*s  lifetime, — ^had  devoted  him  from^ 
a  child  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  as  if  it  were  a  religion. 
Besides  this,  he  had  qualities  in  which  Oato  was  want-* 
ing,  who  had  a  certain  scrupulosity  and  puritanism 
about  him.  Brutus  was  free  from  such  qualms  as  these ;. 
he  had  also  a  finer  and  more  versatile  mind,  not  only 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  happiest  gifts,  but  likewise 
highly  cultivated.  Oato  was  not  one  <^  the  distinguished 
orators,  which  Brutus  certainly  was ;  and  had  the  lat- 
ter lived  longer,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  one 
of  the  first  writers  of  Borne.  Cicero  had  quite  a  fother* 
ly  affection  for  him ;  he  saw  in  him  a  man  who,  he 
hoped,  woiUd  one  day  become  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
state.  ""^  CfiBsar's  attention  also  had  been  drawn  to  Bru- 
tus whom  he  had  known  and  loved  from  a  child:  it  is 
indeed  quite  natural  tiiat  he  should  have  &own  fondniess 


*T&e  same  M«ndly  affteti6ti  Cicerd  bad  shown  idso  to  VitgO,  of 
whom  he  is  said  to  hare  tised  the  expression.  Magna  Mpe»  altera  IwncB  : 
Vinril,«l  the  death  of  Oioero,  was  tweDtj.4ix  jeara  old.  (Donat.  vit, 
VirgiL  XI.) 
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for  BO  extraordinary  and  so  amiable  a  mind ;  for  he  had 
as  little  of  the  feeling  of  envy  as  Oioero  himself.  The  sto- 
ries which  have  gone  about  of  a  connexion  of  a  different 
kind,  have  been  devised  by  some  stupid  fellow.  Brutus 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus,  and  Cassar  immediately  afterwards  inquired  if 
any  one  knew  what  was  become  of  him ;  on  this  Brutus 
wrote  to  OsBsar,  who  being  quite  rejoiced  to  see  that 
Brutus  wished  to  live,  fully  trusted  him,  and  gave  him 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himsel£ 

Oassius  was  considerably  older  than  Brutus,  to  whom 
he  was  related.  He  was  a  good  officer :  he  bore  a  very 
high  character  in  the  army ;  and  he  had  as  qunstor, 
after  the  death  of  Orassus,  held  Syria  against  the  Par- 
thians:  yet  he  was  not  better  than  the  common  run  of 
C»sar*s  officers.  He  too  had  been  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Pompeians,  and  when  Cesar,  as  he  was  pursuing  Pom> 
pey,  passed  over  to  Asia,  he  was  lying  with  a  squadron 
of  galleys  in  the  Hellespont.  Cnsar  boldly  went  in  a 
boat  into  the  midst  of  his  fleet,  and  asked  him  to  go 
over  to  his  side,  which  he  did.  Caesar  pardoned  almost 
all  his  enemies:  even  Maroellus,  who  had  mortally 
offended  him,  he  forgave  at  the  intercession  of  Cicero ; 
and  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  tried  altogether  to  do  away 
with  the  consequences  of  the  war.  This  year,  Caesar 
had  appointed  both  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  the  pr»tor- 
ship,  which  in  hct  was  a  troublesome  office,  affording 
but  little  gratification:  the  only  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive prsetorship  was  the  pra^ura  urbana  which  formerly 
was  givBn  by  lot.*  This  latter  dignity  both  of  them 
now  tried  to  get.  C»sar  gave  it  to  Brutus,  and  this 
caused  a  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  having  been  appointed  for 
the  fifteenth  of  March,  there  was  a  report  that  the  mo- 
tion was  then  to  be  brought  forward  to  give  Caesar  the 

•  The  other  pnetorthliM  were  iinfmp<MrtaQt;  tlieir  oecnpantt  bdag 
mere  chairmen  of  the  courts  of  JotticA. 
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crown.  Cassius  who  both  hated  0»8ar  of  old,  and  also 
wished  to  revenge  himself  upon  him  for  not  having  got 
the  prcetura  urbana,  made  the  first  advances  to  Brutus, 
and  sounded  him  as  to  whether  he  would  conspire 
against  Ctesar:  in  the  night,  inscriptions  were  left  on 
Brutus*  tribunal  and  house,  which  bade  him  remember 
that  he  was  a  Brutus.  Brutus  at  once  held  out  his 
hand,  and  agreed  to  be  reconciled.  They  enlisted  sev- 
eral others,  Oiesarians  as  well  as  Pompeians,  a  complete 
fusion  of  parties  having  taken  place.  Two  of  the  chief 
conspirators  were  old  generals  of  Caesar,  Decimus  Bru- 
tus and  C.  Trebonius,  both  of  whom  he  had  raised  to 
high  honours :  thej  bad  served  in  the  Qallic  war,  and 
had  been  jointly  commissioned  to  crush  the  noble  town 
of  Massilia.  The  number  of  accomplices  is  unknown ;  but 
the  conspiracy  indiscriminately  comprehended  people 
who  had  fought  against  each  other  at  Pharsalus  (704). 
Ko  proposals  were  made  to  Cicero ;  but  it  is  a  pitiful 
calumny  to  say  that  his  courage  was  mistrusted:  to 
slander  a  great  man  in  such  a  way,  is  really  shameful.  * 
They  might  have  been  quite  sure  of  his  courage ;  what 
they  feared  were  his  objections.  Brutus  had  as  fine  a 
soul  as  any  one  could  have,  but  he  was  passionate;  Ci- 
cero, on  the  other  hand,  had  arrived  at  mature  age,  and 
had  become  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man:  his  feedings  . 
moreover  were  of  such  extraordinary  delicacy  that  he 
would  never  have  betrayed  his  benefactor  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life,  a  man  who  had  always  behaved  to- 
wards him  in  the  handsomest  and  noblest  manner,  and 
who  had  particularly  distinguished  him  before  the 
world  as  his  Mend.  Nor  could  the  conspirators  conceal 
from  themselves,  that  the  undertaking  which  they  were 
plotting  could  not  but  displease  a  wise  man.    Gk>ethe 

«  Agftinit  Demotflienet  also  dmilar  calomniet  were  uttered,  and  the 
lines  (Plat  Demosfli.  c.  80), 

haTe  been  misrepresented,  as  haTing  relbrenee  to  it 
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has  branded  the  murder  of  Csdsar  as  the  greatest  foUj 
which  the  Romans  ever  committed ;  and  never  was  a 
truer  word  spoken.^  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  two  generous 
and  wise  men  who  were  well  aware  that  the  republic 
needed  to  become  settled,  and  not  to  be  stirred  up  a^in, 
had  advised  Osesar  to  look  to  himself,  and  to  keep  a 
hodj  guard ;  but  he  disdained  to  do  this,  saying,  that 
he  would  not  wish  to  live,  if  he  had  always  to  think  of 
preserving  his  life.  He  knew  well  that  Brutus  might 
entertain  such  a  thought  against  him,  and  he  spoke  of 
it  to  his  Mends ;  but  he  would  add,  that  his  health  had 
indeed  been  too  much  impaired,  and  Brutus  would 
surely  wait  until  that  frail  body  of  his  had  gone  to  de- 
cay. And  it  was  the  general  belief  that  Oaesar  would 
rioon  transfer  his  power  to  Brutus,  as* the  most  worthy 
to  succeed  him.  It'  lii^as  while  these  things  were  going 
on,  that  Porcia^  when  she  saw  that  Brutus  was  har- 
i>ouring  an  important  secret,  and  that  he  did  not  make 
her  his  confidante,  inflicted  upon  herself  a  deep  wound 
with  a  knife.  The  wouiid  brought  on  a  fever,  the 
Cause  of  which  she  hid  from  her  husband ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  repeatedly  pressed  her,  that  she  at  last  dis- 
closed it,  thus  giving  him  a  proof  of  her  discretion.  Caesar 
went  to  the  curiae  idthough  his  own  forebodings,  the 
dreams  of  his  wife,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Haruspex: 
had  warned  him  of  his  death:  Deo.  Brutus  basely  en- 
ticed hinl  thither.  I^he  conspirsLtors  were  at  first  seized 
with  fear,  lest  their  plot  should  have  been  betrayed. 
Plutarch  now  beautifully  tells  us,  ho^  C.  Tillius  Climber 
forced  his  way  lip  to  Osesar,  aiid  worried  him  with  his 
importunity,  until  he  got  angrj^;  how  Oasca  struck  the 
first  blow ;  and  how  Osesar  wae  iiurdered  by  twenty- 
three  stabs.  He  lost  hifr  life  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  or 
after  its  completion. — I  am  not  yet  quite  clear  as  to  this 


*  PottfaamoDt  Works,  XIII,  68.,  **  How  little  even  the  better  men 
Among  them  (tiie  Romans)  understood  what  -government  means,  may 
be  seen  from  the  most  absurd  deed,  which  was  eVet  done,  even  from 
the  murder  of  CsoHir,** 
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point ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  me  more  likely,  jaclging 
from  the  time  of  his  first  consul^p. — ^He  was  bom  on 
the  eleventh  of  July,  and  died  on  the  fifteenth  of  March, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 


STATB  OF  BOMB  AVTSR  THS  KTrEDBB  OF  OJMAR.  TBIUM- 
VIRATB  OF  ANTONY,  OOTAVIAN,  ANP  LBFIPUS.  DBATH  OF 
CIOBBO. 

The  conspirators  were  so  far  from  having  formed  a  de- 
liberate plan,  that  they  were  not  even  agreed  as  to  what 
was  to  be  d<me  next.  In  the  first  moment,  Casaius  de- 
manded that  Antony  should  die;  but  Brutus  was  against 
it,  declaring  that  it  was  enough  that  one  man  should 
have  died.  In  this  Brutus  was  evidently  wrong,  as 
many  besides  ought  to  have  been  slain,  to  set  every- 
thing right:  at  all  events,  Antony  should  have  been 
killed,  if  even  a  shadow  of  the  republic  was  still  to  be 
kept  up ;  for  indeed  it  was  he,  and  men  like  him,  who 
had  made  0»sar*s  rule  hateful.  He  had  been  his  chief 
instigator  to  take  the  diadem,  and  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that,  if  left  to  himself  Caesar  would  have 
done  nothing  but  good.  In  the  height  of  the  tumult, 
most  of  the  senators  took  to  flight,  a  few  openly  declar- 
ed for  Brutus  and  his  companions,  as  tyrannicides. 
Cicero  was  one  of  these,  which  shows  no  small  courage 
on  his  part.  On  neither  side  were  people  at  all  aware 
of  what  was  next  to  follow.  One  might  have  believed 
that  the  people  would  have  been  full  of  exultation  after 
Caesar's  murder,  as  public  opinion  was  against  him,  ever 
since  he  had  aspired  to  the  diadem ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  changeable  than  man:  now  that  the  thing  which 
they  had  wanted  was  done,  the  same  people  who  a  few 
days  before  had  wished  for  Csdsar's  death,  were  bewailing 
and  lamenting  him.  The  tumult  lasted  for  some  days. 
Cesar  had  been  murdered  on  the  fifteenth  of  March ;  on 

III.  F 
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the  seventeenth,  the  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the 
steps  which  were  to  be  taken  in  a  time  of  such  great 
excitement.  In  this  meeting,  Antony  behaved  quite 
differently  from  what  had  been  expected,  holding  out 
his  hand  for  a  reconciliation:  people  indeed  did  not 
trust  him ;  yet  they  believed  that  he  was  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  act  in  this  way.  Cicero  came  forward 
as  an  adviser,  and  it  was  decreed  that  an  amnesty  should 
be  granted  for  all  that  was  past ;  just  as  they  did  at 
Athens  after  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  There  was 
much  consultation  about  what  was  to  be  done.  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  as  public  opinion  was  against  them,  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  Capitol  to  escape  from  the  storm ; 
and  from  thence  they  began  to  negotiate :  there  were 
many  of  Csesar's  soldiers  in  the  city,  others  thronged  in, 
and  the  commotion  was  very  great.  The  resolutions  which 
were  come  to,  aimed  at  reconciliation ;  but  they  were  full 
of  contradictions  to  each  other.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand^ 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  murder- 
ers, the  decrees  of  the  senate  took  quite  the  opposite  turn. 
The  proposal  that  Caesar  should  be  declared  a  tyrant,  and 
all  his  acts  be  repealed,  was  not  only  rejected  by  the 
senate,  through  fear  of  the  veterans,  but  divine  honours 
were  even  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  validity  of  all 
his  ordinances  expressly  acknowledged.  The  motion 
had  been  made  that  his  will  should  be  annulled ;  but 
his  £Either-in-law,  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  with  persevering 
impudence,  carried  that  it  should  be  ratified,  publicly 
read,  and  executed.  Caesar  had  bequeathed  to  the  soldiers, 
and  to  every  single  individual  of  the  Roman  people, 
great  sums  from  his  immense  treasures ;  with  this  one 
would  be  sure  to  rekindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers 
and  of  the  populace  for  him  who  was  dead.  Some  had 
wisely  requested  that  the  burial  should  be  quite  pri* 
vate ;  yet  this  also  was  overruled,  owing  to  the  boldness 
of  the  facti<m  and  the  cowardice  of  the  senate,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  he  should  have  a  stately  funeral  in  the 
Campus  MartiuM^  The  corpse  in  an  open  bier,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Italian  custom,  as  is  still  the  case  at  this  day, 
%va8  set  down  in  the  Forum  before  the  rostra;  and  there 
his  nearest  kinsman  Antony,  who  was  allied  to  him  by 
his  mother  Julia,  delirered  the  oration,  thus  working 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  fickle  and  capricious 
people :  he  not  only  recounted  Caesar's  great  achieve- 
ments, but  he  afterwards  showed  the  wounds,  and  held 
aloft  the  Uoody  toga  pierced  by  the  daggers.  At  this 
sight,  the  people  became  so  frantic  and  enraged,  that 
instead  of  bearing  the  dead  body  to  the  Can\pus  Mar- 
titu,  they  at  once  built  up  a  funeral  pile  of  the  benches 
and  whatever  wood  besides  chanced  to  be  at  hand,  and 
there  they  burnt  it:  they  then  tore  a  man  to  pieces, 
whom  they  had  groundlessly  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  they  stormed  the  houses  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  These  had  already  come  down  from  the  Capi- 
tol on  a  promise  which  Antony  and  Lepidus  had  made 
on  oath ;  and  now  they  betook  themselves  to  Antium, 
whilst  others  went  down  to  the  provinces  of  which  they 
were  governors.  Dec.  Brutus  withdrew  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul  which  had  been  promised  him  by  Caesar ;  there  he 
meant  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  legions,  and  to  make 
sure  of  them :  M.  Brutus  was  to  have  had  Macedon ; 
Cassius,  Syria. 

The  events  of  this  year  (708)  are  so  complicated  and 
various,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  relate  them  in 
order.  Fr.  Fabricius  gives  a  detailed  account  of  them 
in  his  life  of  Cicero :  the  knowledge  of  them  is  of  impor- 
tance for  the  Phillippic  orations. 

Caesar  had  in  his  will  made  the  grandson  of  his  sister 
Julia,  C.  Octavius,  his  heir  ex  dad/rante  after  the  pay- 
ment of  all  legacies ;  the  remaining  quarter  he  had  be- 
queathed to  his  wife's  relations :  Antony  and  L.  Piso, 
were  not  among  the  heirs.  Csesar*s  aunt  Julia,  had 
been  married  to  Marius ;  his  sister  Julia,  the  wife  of 
M.  Atius  Balbus,  had  a  daughter  Atia,  who  was  married 
to  C.  Octavius,  the  son  of  C.  Octavius:  this  last  was  a 
worthy  man,  and  but  for  his  early  death,  would  have 
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risen  to  the  consulship.  Whether  these  Octavii  belong* 
ed  to  those  who  in  former  days  had  acted  a  part  in  his- 
tory, especially  the  colleague  of  l^b.  Gracchu%  is  a  point 
which  I  do  not  clearly  know.  I  am,  however,  inclined 
to  deny  it,  as  they  are  q[>oken  of  too  positively  as  hav- 
ing been  ordinia  equestris.  At  the  time  of  Osesar's  mur- 
der, C.  Octavius  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  having  been 
bom  on  the  23d  of  September,  689.  Caesar  Jptd  taken 
an  interest  in  this  young  man  after  his  return  from 
Spain ;  for  hitherto  he  does  not  seem  to  have  bestowed 
ai^y  attention  upon  him.  He  had  settled  that  he  vras 
to  accompany  him  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  thenceforth 
remain  with  him  to  finish  his  education :  until  then,  he 
had  sent  him  to  Apollonia  in  Ulyricum,  to  get  Grecian 
learning  there.  The  Greek  language  was  at  that  time 
quite  common  among  the  Romans :  Oassius  and  Mes- 
salla  spoke  it  to  each  other  ;^  and  in  Cicero's  letters 
there  are  long  passages  in  Greek,  without  the  writers 
being  themselves  aware  of  it :  Cicero's  Greek,  however, 
has  sometimes  a  peculiarly  foreign  air  about  it ;  it  would 
be  interesting  to  make  this  at  once  the  subject  of  an 
accurate  research.  When  Octavius  had  heard  the  sad 
news,  he  came  up  to  Rome,  and  presented  himself  to 
Antony  as  Caesar's  heir,  ready  to  enter  upon  his  inher- 
itance. This  was  a  most  unpleasant  arrival  for  An- 
tony, who  had  the  most  urgent  reasons  not  to  let  the 
property  go  out  of  his  hands :  for  as  he  was  answerabla 
for  it,  he  had  to  look  sharp  that  no  mistake  should  be 
made,  and  that  it  should  be  most  £uthfully  adminis-^ 
tered ;  just  as  was  the  case  with  those  with  whom  Na- 
poleon had  deposited  the  five  millions.  Octavius  is  the 
first  example  which  I  know  of  in  history  of  an  adoption 
by  will ;  afterwards,  this  was  very  oHen  done.  Antony 
now  tried  to  deter  Octavius :  he  as  ipdl  as  others  repre- 
sented to  him  that  he  had  better  give  it  up,  telling  him 
that  he  was  still  too  young :  his  mother  and  Jiis  step- 

*  Plut.  Brat,  0. 40.~Oenn.  Ed. 
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&ther  had  allowed  themselyee  to  be  intimidated.  Bat  he 
already  had  Agrippa  for  his  adviser,  a  man  of  whom,  at 
a  later  period,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  said, 
but  whose  conduct  at  this  crisis  brought  sad  conse- 
quences upon  the  republic.  But  for  Agrippa,  Octavius 
would  haye  played  quite  a  different  part :  he  would  haye 
let  himself  be  intimidated ;  or  else  would  haye  been  over- 
powered, and  Brutus  would  at  last  have  been  obliged  to 
take  upon  himself  the  dictatorship,  though  perhaps 
under  a  different  name,  as  the  diekUura  had  been  abo- 
lished for  ever  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Octavius  now 
attached  himself  to  those  by  whom  he  hoped  to  strengthen 
himself  against  Antony ;  and  as,  of  course,  he  could  not 
league  himself  with  the  murderers  of  0»sar,  he  made 
particular  advances  to  Oicero,  whose  hands  were  clean 
in  that  affidr,  and  who  allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped 
by  the  deep  cunning  of  the  young  man :  for  he  deemed 
it  impossible  that  one  so  young  should  be  fiilse ;  and  he 
always  tried  to  see  what  he  wished,  to  find  in  Octavius 
a  disposition  to  consult  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
Thus  arose  tins  connexion. — Octavius  carried  his  point, 
and  Antony  had  to  give  up  to  him  the  will  and  the  in- 
heritance, that  is  to  say,  as  much  of  the  latter  as  was 
still  left ;  for  Antony  had  already  made  away  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sums  which  Osesar  had  deposited 
with  him.  The  ill-feeling  between  Octavius  and  Antony 
now  ran  very  high :  each  suspected  the  other,  and  per- 
haps with  good  reason,  of  trying  to  murder  him.  To 
so  great  a  height  had  the  excitement  risen,  that  Oicaro 
resolved  to  go  away  to  Athens,  until  the  first  of  January 
of  the  following  year,  when  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  to 
be  consuls:  the  former  of  iheae  was  a  very  worthy  and 
able  man,  and  really  his  friend,  whilst  Pansa  was  much 
less  eminent,  being  only  a  common-place  soldier. 

This  summer  Oicero  displayed  the  greatest  intellec- 
tual activity.  He  began  the  books  de  Ofieiis;  he  wrote 
the  ones  De  DivinoHene,  De  Fato,  De  CHarva,  the  Topioa^ 
and  also  that  huge  quanUty  of  letters,  many  of  which 
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are  no  longer  extant.  I  do  not  know  of  any  person, 
who  was  so  intensely  laborious  as  Oioero,  was  at  that 
time.  A  common  man  will  under  such  circumstances 
be  stunned ;  he  only  thinks  with  terror  of  what  is  be- 
fore him :  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  was  aware  of  every- 
thing that  was  going  on ;  but  instead  of  letting  himself 
be  made  the  slave  of  events  which  he  could  not  check, 
he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  intellectual  world.  This 
activity  was  the  recreation  which  he  found  in  this  grief; 
it  shows  the  wonderful  strength  of  his  soul.  Contrary 
winds  obliged  him  to  stop  at  Bh^um. 

Antony  had,  by  means  of  decrees  which  he  had  wrung 
from  the  senate,  given  Macedonia  to  his  brother  Caius, 
and  Syria  to  Bolabella,  who,  after  Caesar's  death,  was 
consul  with  him :  for  himself,  he  had  chosen  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  All  at  once,  he  turned  round,  and  seemed  to  be 
quite  another  man:  he  showed  himself  friendly  to  the 
aptimates,  and  most  ready  to  conciliate  men's  minds ; 
and  he  enacted  laws  which  aimed  at  peace.  When  Ci- 
cero was  told  that  Antony  was  doing  everything  that 
one  could  wish,  his  Mends  earnestly  begged  him  to  re- 
turn, and  to  recondle  himself  with  Antony*  Had  Ci-' 
cero,  on  his  arrival,  ventured  to  appear  in  the  senate, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  there  was  of  his  being  mur- 
dered in  it ;  and  had  he  brought  himself  to  speak  there 
to  Antony,  as  if  he  could  trust  him ;  he  might  have  pre- 
vented a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Antony  was  embittered 
against  him,  and  hated  him ;  but  he  would  perhaps 
after  all  have  consented  to  make  friends  with  him.  On 
the  whole,  Cicero  was  guilty  of  a  blunder  in  so  loudly 
expressing  his  .too  just  abhorrence  of  Antony's  utter 
profligacy.  Antony,  though  a  bad  man,  might  still  to 
some  extent  be  gained  over ;  he  was  at  least  an  open 
character.  Octavian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  thorough 
hypocrite ;  and  there  was  much  truth  in  his  last  words 
at  Nola,  when  he  asked,  whether  he  had  well  acted  the 
comedy  of  his  life :  for  it  was  all  a  part  which  he  had 
got  up  most  carefully  and  deliberately,  and  which  h^ 
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pkjed  mtit  unoommoii  ddIL  Dissimalation  was  the 
master  fiMMilty  oi  his  mind.  Antony,  profligate  as  his 
life  was,  still  did  some  goodnatured,  and  even  generous 
actions :  Cicero  could  not  haye  made  a  worse  choice  be- 
tween the  two.  He  may  likewise  have  uttered  things, 
whidi  gave  deep  offence  to  Antony,  and  very  often  have 
made  him  the  butt  of  his  wit.  However  this  may  be, 
when  Cicero  did  not  show  himself  in  the  senate,  Antony 
broke  out  against  him  in  the  most  unseemly  manner ; 
and  this  called  forth  the  second  Philippic,  which  was 
never  spoken,  but  written,  and  being  immediately  cir- 
culated, was  devoured  with  the  greatest  admiration.  As 
Cicero  no  longer  deemed  himself  to  be  safe  at  Rome,  he 
now  went  into  the  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Antony  betook  himself 
to  Cisalpine  GsmI:  Gallia  Transpadana  likewise  had  al- 
ready received  the  franchise  from  Caesar.  During  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  he  went  on  in  the  most  outra- 
geous manner:  on  the  strength  of  the  senate  having 
confirmed  the  cicta  Cassaris,  he  did  what  he  listed,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  acting  according  to  commands 
which  he  had  found  among  C»sar*8  papers.  He  granted 
to  colonies  immunity ;  gave  others  the  franchise,  and 
to  some  the  jtu  Latii;  chose  his  creatures  into  the  se- 
nate ;  and  all  for  money.  In  the  same  way,  he  had  dis- 
tributed the  provinces. — In  Spain,  there  was  Asinius 
Pollio ;  in  (}aul,  M.  Lepidus  and  L.  Munatius  Plancus. 
Antony  betook  himself  to  his  province,  where  he  tried 
to  tamper  with  the  legions  of  Dec.  Brutus,  but  without 
success.  The  Transalpine  and  lUyrian  towns  showed 
themselves  at  first  very  friendly  towards  him ;  but  his 
debaucheries  and  extortions  estranged  them  from  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  709,  the  two  consuls  whom 
Cadsar  had  still  nominated,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  entered 
upon  their  office, — so  far  did  Caesar's  power  r^u^  even 
now  I — and  the  senate  assigned  them  the  provinces  of 
Oaul  and  Italy,  to  carry  on,  in  common  with  Dec.  Bru- 
tus, the  struggle  against  Antony.  Octavius  had  beguilr 
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ed  Oieero  to  get  him  the  power  and  insignia  of  a  prae- 
tor. Antony  having,  on  the  other  hand,  reoaUed  the 
legions  from  Macedonia,  whither  they  had  been  sent  by 
Caesar  to  be  employed  against  the  Parthians,  two  of 
them  went  over  to  Octavian ;  and  they  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  his  force  against  Antony,  and  afforded  protec- 
tion to  Cicero  and  the  other  patriots,  although  there 
was  no  one  whom  they  hated  so  much.  In  the  mean- 
while, Brutus  and  Cassius  had  gone  to  Greece. 

To  the  last  year  of  Cicero's  life  (709),  belong  the  last 
Philippics,  which  come  down  to  the  end  of  April,  besides 
several  of  the  letters  ad  diversos,  and  also  those  to  Bru- 
tus. This  collection  of  epistles,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sists of  two  portions:  an  older  one,  which  was  very 
likely  found  in  the  same  manuscript  with  those  ad 
Quintumfratrem;  and  another,  which  has  first  appeared 
in  the  CrcUandrina,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in 
(Germany.  With  regard  to  these  last  letters,  there  is  a 
difficulty  which  cannot  be  cleared  up.  Whether  they 
were  forged  in  the  sixteentii  century,  or,  whether  they 
are  really  old,  I  am  not  able  to  decide :  if  they  are  forg- 
ed, he  who  did  it  has  produced  an  incomparable  master- 
piece. And  as  for  the  other  letters  to  Brutus  in  the 
first  part,  there  is  likewise  a  great  dispute  whether  they 
be  genuine  or  not.  That  they  are  very  old,  even  as  old 
as  the  first  century,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  yet  for  all 
that  they  may  very  easily  have  been  finbricated,  even  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  at  least  in  that  of 
Tiberius :  they  are  written  by  an  ingenious  man  who 
had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  that  age.  It  is  nearly  a 
hundred  years  since  the  question  of  their  genuineness 
was  first  mooted  by  an  English  editor.  Wolf  was  fully 
convinced  that  they  were  spurious ;  but  I  would  not  as- 
sert it  so  positively.  I  should  however  be  glad  if  they 
were  not  genuine,  of  which  I  am  morally  convinced,  as 
I  am  also  with  regard  to  the  oration  j^ro  MaroeUo;  yet 
there  are  still  great  doubts  on  the  subject.  These  let- 
ters show  some  misunderstanding  between  Brutus  and 
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Cicero ;  and  although  we  must  not  implidtlj  rely  on 
them,  yet  they  date  so  near  the  time  itself,  and  are  writ- 
ten so  much  from  contemporary  sources,  that  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  authorities. 

While  the  first  months  were  passing,  Antony  was  be- 
sieging Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutina.  All  in  those  parts  had 
now  declared  against  Antony.  Modena  must  at  that 
time  have  been  of  very  great  extent,  since  Brutus  with 
all  his  army  lay  in  it.  Antony  however,  who  was  very 
much  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  having  nine  or  ten 
legions,  could  have  starved  him  out ;  and  he  was  going 
to  compel  him  to  surrender,  when  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
and  0.  Octavius  as  praetor,  came  up  with  three  armies 
to  his  relief.  Hirtius  and  Octavius  first  posted  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  whither  Pansa 
followed  with  reinforcements :  Octavian  only  had  vete- 
rans; the  rest  were  newly  raised  legions  inferior  to 
those  of  Antony.  The  latter  having  marched  against 
the  enemy  to  prevent  the  junction  with  Pansa,  the 
troops  of  Pansa  and  especially  the  legio  Martia  which 
had  been  sent  forward  to  his  aid,  heedlessly  let  them- 
selves be  drawn  into  a  sort  of  irregular  fight  in  which 
Antony  at  first  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  then  the  better. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  turning  this  advantage 
into  a  decided  victory,  Hirtius  came  up  with  reinfi>rce- 
ments,  and  won  the  day.  We  have  still  extant  an  offi- 
cial bulletin  of  this  battle,  which  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
of  which  perhaps  something  must  be  abated.  Pansa 
was  severely  wounded.  As  Antony  did  not  stir  from 
his  lines,  and  the  position  of  Dec.  Brutus  was  by  no 
means  improved ;  the  armies  united,  and  ten  or  fourteen 
days  afterwards  Hirtius  undertook  an  attack  upon  the 
camp  of  Antony :  he  broke  through  the  upper  lines,  and 
took  the  camp ;  but  he  himself  was  killed  in  the  battle. 
Dec.  Brutus,  however,  had  in  the  meanwhile  made  a 
furious  sally,  and  joined  the  troops  of  the  senate ;  so  that 
Antony  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege.  He  might  still 
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have  kept  his  ground ;  bat  he  entirely  lost  his  head,  and 
resolved  upon  leaving  Italy. 

At  the  end  of  April,  things  looked  very  cheerful  in 
Rome,>ere  it  not  for  the  death  of  the  two  consuls.  Oc- 
tavian's  reputation  was  then  ahready  such,  that  people 
suspected  him  of  having  had  the  wound  of  Pansa  poi** 
soned  by  his  surgeon,  and  Hirtius  killed  in  the  battle, 
in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  by  assassins :  it  is  true  that 
his  moral  character  was  by  no  means  too  good  for  such 
things  to  be  ascribed  to  him ;  at  any  rate,  great  suspi- 
cion attaches  itself  to  him,  as  those  deaths  left  him  the 
stage  quite  free.  To  the  consuls  who  might  have  fol- 
lowed, the  republic  could  not  have  intrusted  itself. 
Under  these  circumstances,  C.  Caesar,  as  he  is  now  call- 
ed, took  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  two  consuls, 
and  Antony,  whose  army  was  dispersed,  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  small  troop.  It  would  now  have  been  in 
the  power  of  M.  Lepidus — an  abandoned  fellow  whom 
Gffisar  unfortunately  had  been  intimate  with,  and  who 
after  his  death,  in  defiance  of  all  right,  had  managed  to 
get  the  ponti^uxUtu  mcuvimus — and  of  Munatius  Plan- 
cus,  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair,  as  the  two  were 
staying  in  Qaul,  and  might  have  crudied  Antony :  but 
this  they  did  not  wish.  Lepidus  would  not  have  raised 
a  hand  against  Antony.  The  latter — ^perhaps  it  was  a 
got  up  fiirce, — ^was  received  in  his  camp,  and  proclaimed 
imperator  by  his  soldiers  and  those  of  Plancus.  This 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  that  season  be- 
ginning in  Italy  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  of 
May. 

In  this  orphan  titate  of  the  republic,  Octavianus  un« 
masked  his  real  sentiments,  and  got  his  veterans  loudly 
to  demand  that  the  consulship  should  be  given  him. 
Before  that,  he  had  applied  to  Cicero,  proposing  that 
they  should  be  consuls  together,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  entirely  guided  by  Cicero's  advice.  But  Cicero  did  not 
iaM  into  the  snare :  he  saw  that  everything  was  hopeless. 
These  last  months  after  June  were  the  most  unhappy 
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ones  which  he  had  ever  known ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  got  so  tired  of  life,  and  would  not  even  try  to 
escape  from  death.  The  veterans  with  threats  demand* 
ed  the  consulship  for  Octavian ;  but  Oioero  spoke  against 
it  quite  as  resolutely  as  any  other  senator.  Surely  here 
are  no  signs  of  cowardice,  for  which  his  excessive  sen- 
sibility has  indeed  too  often  been  mistaken ! — ^They  were, 
however,  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and  on  the  19th 
of  August,  Octavian  had  himself  proclaimed  consul,  to^* 
gether  with  his  cousin  Q.  Pedius.  There  was  now  no 
more  hope  left  for  the  lovers  of  their  country :  the  se* 
nate  was  ready  for  slavery,  and  Cicero  withdrew  him- 
self altogether.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  consuls, 
was  that  frightful  Lex  Pedia  by  which  criminal  pro* 
oeedings  were  instituted  against  all  the  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Caesar.  Judges  were  appointed,  who- 
were  pro  forma  to  summon  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the 
other  conspirators ;  and  as  these  last,  of  course,  did  not 
surrender,  they  were  condemned  for  contempt  and  pro* 
scribed : — ^theywere  outlawed  and  a  price  was  set  on 
their  heads.  This  was  quite  against  all  Roman  law ; 
for  whoever  of  his  own  fr^e  will  renounced  the  republic^ 
might  always  save  his  life.  Dec.  Brutus,  whose  army 
had  been  made  disaffected  by  Octavian,  fled  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Gkkul,  and  there  he  was  murdered  by  a  guest-^ 
friend.  Octavian  also  reproached  the  senate  with  hav- 
ing ill-treated  him,  and  with  having  slighted  him  after 
the  war  of  Mutina ;  yet  as  he  had  ih»  potesUiB  prcetoria, 
the  senate  could  not  indeed  have  done  more  for  him 
than  it  did. 

It  was  now  November.  Antony  returned  with  Lepi- 
dus  and  Plancus  and  their  army,  and  Octavian  marched 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna  to  meet  them.  Lepidus, 
however,  acted  as  a  mediator,  and  the  three  oame  toge« 
ther  on  an  islet  in  the  river  Reno,  where  they  agreed  to 
share  among  themselves  for  five  years  the  government  of 
the  Roman  world  as  triumviri  reipMicce  corutitttendce. 
The  idea  of  such  a  magistracy  was  not  a  new  one,  as  it 
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had  already  been  legally  instituted  once  before,  after  the 
time  of  the  Licinian  law, ''^  under  quite  different  circum- 
43tance8 :  it  is  also  possible  that  on  some  other  occasion 
there  may  also  have  been  something  of  the  kind.  Italy 
was  to  be  administered  by  them  in  common  with  con- 
sular power:  of  the  provinces,  Lepidus  was  to  have 
Spain  and  Narbonnese  Gaul;  Antony,  Cisalpine,  Lug- 
dunensian,  and  Belgio  Qaul;  Octavian,  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia.  With  regard  to  the  eastern  provinces 
nothing  was  settled.  And  likewise  they  first  began 
with  publishing  a  proscription  of  seventeen  persons. 
Antony  gave  up  his  unde  as  a  victim ;  Lepidus,  his  bro- 
ther,-~or  rather  he  demanded  his  death ;  as  for  Octa- 
vian, the  historians  say  that  it  was  only  after  a  strug- 
gle tiiat  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  Cicero.  Yet 
this  cannot  by  any  means  have  been  hard  for  him  to 
do :  on  the  contrary,  it  must  have  been  a  relief  to  him 
to  get  rid  of  a  bene£ekCtor,  whom  he  had  so  beguiled  and 
deceived,  and  to  whom  he  had  so  often  made  vows  of 
gratitude  and  of  devotion  to  the  republic.  And  more- 
over, this  is  only  stated  by  Yelleius  and  those  writers 
who  follow  the  historians  of  the  Augustan  age.  How 
Livy  treated  this  part  of  history,  we  unfortunately  do 
not  know  for  certain;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  he  was 
more  free-spoken  than  others:  we  are  told  that  Augus- 
tus called  him  a  Pompeian,  and  a  fragment  also  of  his 
with  regard  to  Cicero  displays  much  boldness.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  astonishing  how  openly  the  writers  of  Augus- 
tus' times — ^Asinius  Pollio  for  instance — spoke  out  what 
they  thought  of  the  state  of  things  in  their  day :  this 
was  partly  because  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  opinion  of 
private  persons,  and  perhaps  also  because  these  writings 
were  not  immediately  circulated.  A  second  proscrip- 
tion followed  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  senators,  which 
was  afterwards  still  further  enlarged.  These  li^  were 
much  worse  than  those  of  Sylla.    These  last  were  the 
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o£&pring  of  party  spirit  alone, — plander  was  onlj  a 
secondaiy  object,  or  at  most  it  followed  as  a  thing  of 
course;  nor  was  it  eyen  for  SjUa's  own  benefit, «» 
whereas  now  in  most  cases  there  was  less  of  revenge 
than  rapacity.  Men  who  had  never  given  any  offence 
whatever,  were  made  victims  because  they  were  .rich, 
and  of  every  one  who  was  proscribed  the  goods  and 
chattels  were  confiscated. 

Cicero  was  in  his  Tusculan  villa  when  the  proscrip- 
tion list  came  out.  He  was  undecided  whether  he  ought 
not  at  once  to  await  his  death;  yet  he  let  himself  be 
persuaded  by  his  brother  to  flee.  They  went  to  the  sea 
coast  as  &r  as  Astura,  to  look  out  for  a  ship ;  and  thence 
his  brother  returned,  only  to  be  murdered.  Cicero  took 
a  fishing  boat ;  but  being  tired  of  life,  he  had  not  the 
least  wish  to  escape,  and  the  murderer  was  welcome  to 
him.  Much  as  he  honoured  Cato,  he  did  not  think  it 
right  to  lay  hands  on  his  own  life :  he  therefore  wished 
to  leave  it  to  Providence,  whether  he  should  flee  to  Sex-> 
tus  Pompey,  who  was  already  master  of  Sicily,  or  to 
Brutus,  or  any  where  else.  Had  he  got  to  Sex.  Pompey, 
he  woidd  have  very  likely  died  a  natural  death;  for  he 
would  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when  the  latter  made 
his  peace,  and  all  the  proscribed  persons  of  note  who  were 
with  him  returned  to  Rome.  But  Providence  willed 
otherwise.  The  wind  was  contrary ;  he  became  sea  sick, 
and  found  his  wretched  life  not  worth  having :  the  sail- 
ors wanted  to  put  back,  and  he  allowed  them  to  land 
near  Mola  di  OaSta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  his 
estates,  to  wait  till  the  storm  was  over.  Here  he  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  people,  and  a  centurion,  Po- 
pillius  Lsenas, — a  man  of  a  very  distinguished  plebeian 
clan,  whose  crime  was  perhaps  exaggerated  by  the  rhe- 
torical invention  that  Cicero  had  once  defended  him, — 
overtook  him.  Cicero*s  friends  had  prevailed  upon  him 
to  let  himself  be  carried  away  in  a  litter;  but  when  his 
pursuers  had  come  up  with  him,  he  ordered  it  to  be  set 
down,  and,  forbidding  his  slaves  to  fight  for  him,  h& 
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himself  stretched  out  his  head  to  receive  the  deathhlow. 
He  died  on  the  seventh  of  December  709,  with  great 
courage.  His  son,  who  was  at  that  time  with  Brutus 
in  Macedonia,  still  behaved  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
hopes  of  what  he  would  become :  he  afterwards  plunged 
into  the  lowest  sensuality,  and  the  coarsest  debauchery. 
For  all  that,  he  was  a  man  of  much  intellect,  and  he 
had  his  father's  wit ;  but  he  wanted  all  the  moral  quali- 
ties, which  distinguished  the  first  Cicero. 

I  recommend  to  you  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero :  it  is 
written  not  only  in  a  very  fine  style,  but  also  in  a  very 
fine  spirit,  whereas  Hooke  is  revoltingly  unjust  to  Ci- 
cero, and  his  diffuse  work  after  all  is  only  patchwork. 
Until  the  time  of  my  youth,  Cicero  was  ever  revered  as 
a  great  name,  like  a  god  before  whom  one  bows  the 
knee,  albeit  a  dtof  Ay^art^g,  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages  also,  he  stood  high  in  men's  esteem : 
great  minds,  like  Dante,  St.  Bernard,  Petrarch  and 
others,  knew  how  to  enter  into  his  ideas,  and  could  ad* 
mire  him.  This  feeling  rose  even  to  a  greater  height 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The  mania  of 
the  Oieeroniani  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  well  known : 
it  was  held  to  be  quite  a  heresy  to  use  a  phrase  which 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero.  Some  have  been  made 
quite  dull  by  it;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  thus 
formed  a  noble  style:  of  this  Manutius  is  an  instance. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  reaction 
began :  people  neglected,  and  even  disdained  the  Latin 
language  and  literature,  whilst  the  study  of  Greek  got 
more  in  fashion.  This  was  carried  still  farther  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  this  century,  when  distinguished 
philologists  would  look  down  upon  Cicero  with  scorn, 
and  sneer  at  his  twaddle,  especially  in  his  philosophical 
writings.  Nowadays  an  enlightened  and  just  estima- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  philology  seems  to  have  come 
into  vogue.  The  philologist's  true  standing,  according 
to  Quintilian's  saying,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  his  love  of 
jCicero's  Latin :  on  the  whole,  nothing  better  can  be  said 
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of  him  as  a  writer  than  this  passage  of  Qaintilian.  Tet 
his  style  is  not  without  its  faults :  in  his  earlier  writings, 
particularlj  in  the  speeches  against  Verres,  there  are 
passages  which  are  quite  unworthy  of  him,  and  which  he 
himself  also  afterwards  criticised  so  severely  in  his  Bru- 
tus. In  his  latest  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
not  gone  down,  nor  become  dry;  but  there  is  always  a 
freshness  about  him.  The  real  spring-time  of  his  life  was 
the  time  of  his  prsdtorship  and  consulate.  After  his  re- 
turn, the  oration  pro  C<d%o  is  particularly  distinguished ; 
in  the  later  ones,  we  must  take  the  distress  of  the  times 
into  account.  The  &mou8  second  Philippic,  as  compared 
with  the  rest,  has  in  my  opinion  been  mudi  oyerrated 
by  the  rhetoricians :  wherever  he  gives  himself  up  to 
vehemence,  he  exaggerates,  which  was  not  natural  to 
him.  His  mind  in  &ct  was  thoroughly  benevolent,  and 
wherever  he  shows  himself  in  this  light,  he  is  finest.  M, 
Seneca  in  the  Suasoria  gives  us  opinions  on  Oicero  by 
Livy,  Asinius  PoUio,  and  Oassius  Severus,  which  are 
most  remarkable. 

Cicero's  death  ends  for  us  this  unhappy  year.  Dur-* 
ing  its  course,  Brutus  and  Oassius  had  more  and  more 
established  their  power  in  the  east:  the  former  had 
made  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  and  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  legions ;  the  latter  whilst  Oassius  was  in 
possession  of  Syria,  had  hemmed  in  Dolabella  near 
Laodicea,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender.  This  fellow, 
though  he  had  at  Rome  as  coimvIL  mffeetvu  overthrown 
the  statue  of  Caesar,  had  afterwards,  when  in  Asia,  killed 
Trebonius,  who  indeed,  like  Decius  Brutus,  had  former- 
ly been  Caesar's  friend,  and  therefore  was  one  of  the 
most  guilty  of  his  murderers :  for  this,  he  was  now  con* 
demned  as  a  traitor,  and  put  to  death.  Oassius  was  still 
most  highly  popular  in  Syria  owing  to  the  Parthian 
war ;  the  legions  declared  for  him,  and  the  whole  of  the 
country  submitted  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
Brutus  and  Oassius  were  masters  of  the  whole  of  the 
east,  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Achaiay 
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as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Brutus  kept  0.  Auto* 
nius,  a  brother  of  the  triumvir,  as  a  prisoner  in  Mace- 
donia ;  but  when  the  tidings  came  of  the  proscriptions 
at  Rome,  he  had  him  executed. 

In  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  of  Philippi,  we 
may  see  the  irresistible  swaj  of  what  the  ancients  called 
fatum:  one  untoward  circumstance  followed  close  upon 
another,  and  everything  which  seemed  to  promise  well 
took  an  unlucky  turn.  This  was  espeoiidly  the  case 
with  the  long  expeditions  of  Brutus  and  Oassius  in  Asia. 
Though  indeed  these  were  of  some  advantage  to  them 
in  bringing  in  money  and  soldiers,  as  they  could  both 
of  them  increase  their  resources  and  make  conscriptions ; 
they  became  notwithstanding  the  cause  of  their  mishap. 
The  chastisement  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia  by  Brutus,  the 
taking  of  Rhodes  by  Cassius,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  belong  rather  to  the  later  Greek  history 
than  to  this.  Whilst  they  were  training  and  recruiting 
their  troops,  they  ought  indeed  to  have  kept  themselves 
in  Macedon  and  Greece,  and  have  made  it  impossible 
for  the  triumvirs  to  bring  together  large  masses ;  they 
would  have  compelled  them  to  march  a  long  way  round 
through  lUyricum,  and  should  the  enemy  have  landed 
at  last,  they  might  have  prevented  them  from  under-^ 
taking  anything.  Thus  the  chances  would  have  been 
considerably  in  their  favour.  Fortune  was  likewise 
against  their  fleet.  The  two  commanders,  Statins  Mur« 
cus  and  Bomitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  were  stationed  in  > 
the  Illyrian  waters,  do  not  seem  to  have  neglected  any- 
thing; but  the  wind  was  fair  for  the  triumvirs,  and 
they  landed  two  or  three  times  in  several  squadrons  on 
the  Illyrian  coast,  and  advanced  from  thence  to  Mace- 
don. Here  Brutus  and  Oassius  had  no  troops,  although 
they  were  not  at  all  in  want  of  soldiers ;  so  that  they 
must  have  withdrawn  them  to  Thrace.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  armies  of  Ootavius  and  Antony  had  established 
themselves  in  Greece,  and  had  subdued  the  whole  of  it, 
that  their  two  antagonists  oonoentrated  their  forces  in^ 
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Asia,  and  passed  over  the  Hellespont  into  Macedo^ 
Near  Philippic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gold  min  ] 
of  Pangseus,  there  is  between  the  mountains  and  tl 
sea,  where  the  road  leads  from  Amphipolis  to  Thraoe,  ^ 
narrow  defile  which  the  triumvirs  had  occupied.    Bri 
tus  was  guided  by  a  faithful  Thracian  allj,  and  so  h 
turned  the  pass,  and  encamped  over  against  the  enem 
near  Philippi :  the  fleet  was  in  the  western  seas.    Bi; 
fore  he  started  for  this  march,  Brutus,  either  at  Sard 
or  at  Abydus,  saw  the  vision  which  cidled  itself  his  e\ 
genius,  and  announced  that  it  would  meet  him  again  ; 
PhilippL   The  question  now  was,  what  was  to  be  dont 
Oassius,  an  experienced  general,  rather  shrank  froi' 
bringing  matters  to  a  quick  decision ;  but  the  genera 
voice  of  the  army  called  for  the  attack.    The  troop  ^ 
stood  faithful  to  their  generals,  and  no  desertion  tool 
place :  it  would  therefore  have  been  possible  to  protrac 
the  war.   Had  Brutus  and  Cassius  caused  themselves  t 
be  joined  by  their  fleet,  which  they  did  not  know  tha 
they  could  do,  and  then  acted  for  a  considerable  tim 
on  the  defensive,  Octavian  and  Antony  would  very  likel  - 
have  been  forced  for  want  of  provisions  to  retreat ;  bi  • 
unhappily  they  determined  upon  giving  battle.    In  th 
army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  the  Romans  of  th 
highest  rank ;  the  greater  part  of  these  had  been  pre 
scribed.    Most  of  those  who  had  saved  their  lives  wer« 
now  with  them ;  only  a  few  were  with  Sextus  Pompe> 
in  Sicily,  who  had  a  large  fleet  of  pirate  ships,  with  which, 
however,  Brutus  and  Oassius,  as  men  of  honour,  and, 
even  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  would  thus  have 
made  themselves  hateful  to  the  people,  would  not  unite 
themselves.   The  battle  was  fought ;  Brutus  leading  the 
left,  Oassius  the  right  wing  (or  rather,  according  to  the 
ancient  way  of  speaking,  the  left  and  right  horns;  for 
the  term  wing  supposes  a  centre,  whereas  there  wert. 
two  separate  armies,  which  were  drawn  up  close  toge- 
ther).   In  the  battle,  the  fatum  again  showed  its  in- 
fluence.   Brutus  overcame  the  enemy  with  great  ease ; 
III.  « 
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.  and  the  4n^  who  distinguished  himself  most  under  him, 
was  M.  Y^^m»  Messalla,  a  very  young  man,  whom  Ci- 
cero much  loved,  and  whom  he  had  recommended  to 
him.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  also,  Messalla  afterwards 
bore  a  high  character.  Brutus  opposed  Octavian ;  Cas- 
sius,  Antony.  Octavian  is  generally  accused — ^Antony 
taxed  him  with  it  in  his  letters,  and  in  publio--of  not 
having  taken  the  l^ist  share  in  the  battle;  his  army 
was  litterly  defeated.  The  excuses  which  are  pleaded 
for  him  are  very  sorry  ones;  but  as  the  command 
had  devolved  upon  Agrippa,  it  certainly  had  not  fallen 
into  worse  hands.  In  the  Julian  centre,  a  stout  re- 
sistance was  made;  the  right  wing,  however,  was  un- 
deniably beaten,  and  the  camp  of  Octavian  taken. 
That  of  Oassius  was  not  forced ;  but  his  troops  were 
routed  before  it  Owing  to  the  centre  standing  its 
ground,  it  was  not  possible  to  see  the  success  of  the 
army  on  the  left  wing ;  so  that  Oassius  was  led  to  think 
that  all  was  lost.  He  sent  an  officer  to  bring  him  a  re- 
.port  6f  the  state  of  things  on  the  other  side,  and  after 
waiting  a  very  long  time  for  his  return,  matters  appear- 
ed to  him  so  desperate,  that  he  bade  his  servant  take 
away  hia  life.  The  suspicion  was  already  afloat  among 
the  knoients,  that  the  slave  behaved  as  a  traitor,  and 
did  this  without  being  ordered.  Brutus  was  very  down- 
cast about  the  issue ;  twenty  days  passed,  and  both  par- 
ties were  still  in  the  same  position  to  each  other  as  be- 
fore :  all  was  not  yet  lost.  Had  Brutus  known  that  on 
the  very  day  of  the  first  l^attle  his  fleet  had  gained  a 
complete  victory,  he  would  certunly  have  sent  for  it, 
and  would  have  remained  firm  to  his  plan  of  keeping 
on  the  defensive.  He  had  mudi  trouble  to  get  provi- 
sions, and  it  pained  him  to  see  that  his  troops  were  as 
lawless  as  those  of  the  enemy :  he  had  been  obUged  to 
^^romise  them  the  plunder  of  Thessalonica  and  Laoedsd- 
tiion  in  case  of  victory.  On  the  day  only  that  he  yield- 
ed to  t  be  wish  of  his  army  to  decide  the  war  at  once, 
h:  heard  from  the  prisoners  of  the  victi^ry  of  his  fleet; 
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but  low-spirited  as  he  was,  he  would  not  believe  it,^ 
the  messengers  sent  to  him  had  been  intercepted, — and 
he  let  himself  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  In  this 
battle,  his  troops  did  not  behave  with  the  same  gallantry 
as  before,  and  they  were  signally  beaten :  Brutus  escaped 
with  a  small  band  to  a  hill.  As  he  could  not  reach  the 
sea,  and  life  would  only  be  to  him  a  most  heavy  bur* 
then,  he  called  upon  his  fidthful  servants  to  do  the  last 
duty  to  him ;  and  on  their  refusing  it,  he  fell  upon  his 
sword. 

He  was  only  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  when  he  died : 
at  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulship  therefore,  he  was  fif- 
teen years  old.* 

Antony  at  thai  time  saved  many  a  life,  whereas  Oo- 
tavian  disf^yed  a  cold-blooded  sneering  cruelty  which 
was  revolting  to  the  feelings :  of  this  the  strangely  im- 
partial account  in  Suetonius  bears  evidence.  Antony 
had  the  body  of  Brutus  solemnly  buried :  it  is  true  that 
he  likewise  caused  the  son  of  Hortensius  to  be  put  to 
death,  as  he  laid  to  his  door  the  execution  of  his  brother 
Oaius.  Most  of  the  proscribed  who  were  still  alive,, 
now  killed  themselves.  Strikingly  enough,  among  these 
was  the  father  of  that  Livia  who  afterwards  became  the- 
wife  of  Augustus,  and  the  wliole  of  whose  family  be- 
longed to  Pompey's  party :  her  first  husband,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero^  even  tried  to  get  up  an  insurrection  m 
favour  of  the  last  of  the  proscribed. 
•  After  the  battle,  the  fleets  were  still  untouched.  The- 
army  took  service  with  the  conquerors ;  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  scattered,  many  also  returned  unobserved 
to  Italy ;  especially  the  young  volunteers,  among  whom 
was  also  the  poet  Horace.  From  Athens,  where  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies  with  other  young  Romans,  he  had 
joined  the  army  of  Brutus,  who  gave  them  appoint" 

*  According  to  Cic.  Bnit^  c.  64.  a  id  94.  Hortensius  had  made  bto. 
first  speech  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Orassus,  and  Q.  Scaevola  (657  accord! 
ing  to  Cato),  ten  years  before  the  birth  of  Brutus,  who  was  therefore 
bom  in  667,  and  as  he  died  in  71(H  must  ,have  been  in  his  forty-fnurfh 
year.    The  other  statement  is  that^/vf^^^M^  Patercuius.— Germ.  £<£. 
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ments  as  tribunes.  He  was  afterwards  very  badly  off, 
until  he  was  recommended  to  Maecenas  by  whose  means 
he  got  his  pardon.*^ 


THIS  PBRirSIAN  WAB.  PEACB  OF  BRUlTDnSinM.  PEACE  Oli' 
HISENITM.  EYBITTS  DOWlf  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUii.^ 
END  OF  THE  CIYIL  WAB. 

OcTAYiAN  led  his  legions  back  to  Italy.  Antony  re. 
mained  in  the  East,  and  was  really  master  of  all  tb 
countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic.  Immedi 
ately  after  the  victory,  he  behaved  everywhere  witl 
humanity,  and  what  was  heard  from  Italy  of  OctaviaL 
was  more  terrible  than  what  those  countries  suferec 
from  him:  moreover  the  provincials  were  well  accus- 
tomed to  ill  usage,  which  in  this  case  was  after  all  suci 
as  might  be  borne.  In  Greece,  he  was  forbearing;  i. 
Asia  Minor  only,  he  extorted  immense  contributions; 
the  inhabitants  there  had  had  already  before  to  pay  i-. 
Oassius  the  tribute  for  the  next  five  years,  and  now  An 
tony  demanded  new  ones.  Yet  these  countries  were 
always  sure  to  recover  after  a  short  time. 

While  he  was  on  his  way  through  these  provinces  i> 
Cilicia,  he  summoned  Cleopatra  to  come  to  him :  in  th:  t 
he  was  either  led  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  or  by  prid'. 
Cleopatra,  conscious  of  her  irresistiMe  charms,  repaire  ^ 


•  The  ode  O  scepe  mecum  tempu$  in  tdtimum 

^■^  11,7. 

is  to  be  dated  either  from  the  time  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  unitec^ 
witb  Asinius  Pollio  (712),  or  more  likely  somewhat  later,  when  Sextu& 
Pompey  made  peace  with  the  trinmvirs,  718,  Horace  being  then  tweu> 
ty-flve  years  da.  The  punctuation  in  the  edition  of  Lambinua  is  in- 
correct  in  the  passage 

CStm^raeta  virhu  H  miHaM$ 
TiMTpe  Motmrn  Utigere  mmto. 
There  ought  to  be  a  comma  after  minaoeMt  and  a  note  of  admiration 
af|er  twrpe,  which  is  not  an  adjective  but  an  adverb,  according  to  tlu 
Horatian  usage.    The  passage  refers  to  those  who  in  their  Hight  stuu. 
ble  and  faU. 
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fearlessly  to  him,  although  she  had  formerly  supported 
Cassius,  and  done  many  things  besides  which  must  have 
given  offence.  With  a  fairylike  pomp,  on  galleys  be* 
decked  with  gold  and  purple,  she  sailed  up  the  C^dnu9 
to  Tarsus,  where  she  invited  Antony  to  a  banquet,  whc 
was  quite  dazzled  by  this  enchanting  scene : — ^there  were 
but  few  Romans  who  understood  how  to  display  such 
splendid  luxury.  He  fell  irretrievably  into  her  nets,  and 
she  went  about  with  him  in  Asia,  and  he  accompanied 
her  to  Alexandria. 

Whilst  he  now  lay  there  in  the  chains  of  Annida,  but 
not  as  Rinaldo,  there  arose  in  Italy  a  new  misfortune 
which  sprang  from  his  love  affiedr  with  Cleopatra.  Oc- 
tavian  had  led  back  his  legions,  and  his  veterans  were 
about  as  insolent  as  in  the  times  after  the  death  of  Com- 
modus:  it  is  surprising  how  lor  two  centuries  these 
wild  beasts,  in  whose  hands  was  the  &te  of  the  empire, 
still  let  themselves  be  kept  under  as  subjects.  Octavian 
had  promised  them  the  most  flourishing  mimicipal 
towns  and  colonies  of  Italy,*'-one  cannot  for  certain  make 
out  which :  in  710,  the  battle  of  Philii^i  took  place ; 
and  in  711,  the  founding  of  the  Julian  cobnies.  (I  trust 
that  I  shall  one  day  ascertain  these  military  colonies, 
with  tolerable  exactness.)  Bvery  one  knows  that  Cre* 
mona,  which  had  at  first  been  a  Latin  colony,  and  after- 
wards since  the  lex  Jtdioj  a  muntcipium,  had  become 
now-**-perhaps  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylla — a  military 
colony :  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Virgil's  life  was 
endangered.  The  allotments  of  those  days  hx  exceeded 
the  old  proportions:  the  fields  around  for  many  square 
miles  were  parcelled  out,  and  a  common  soldier  got  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred /i^vfYi,  a  centurion  doubtey  a  tribune 
three  times  as  much.  If  however;  the  territory  of  a 
place  thus  doomed  would  not  suffice,  there  was  cut  off 
from  a  neighbouring  district  as  much  as  waa  required 
to  complete  the  assignments ;  for  the  soldier  was  every> 
thing.  Thus  when  Cremona  was  allotted,  a.  great  part 
j%{  Mantua  was  taken  in,  which  otherwise  would  not 
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have  been  divided;  and  Virgil  moreover  lived  about 
three  (Italian)  miles  from  Mantua:  from  the  distance 
between  the  two  towns,  one  may  learn  what  was  the 
extent  of  such  assignments.  One  can  hardly  form  an 
idea  of  it !  All  the  landed  property  was  entirely  taken 
away  from  the  citizens,  and  given  to  the  soldiers,  from 
whom  the  countryman  of  course  generally  had  his  piece 
of  ground  again  to  farm ;  and  perhaps  he  bought  it  all 
back,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  new  possessor 
had  lived  too  wastefully. 

In  Italy  there  now  arose  the  greatest  despair.  Places 
which  had  not  offended  in  the  least,  nor  ever  once  with^ 
stood  the  Julian  party,  were  confiscated  just  as  much 
as  those  which  had  sided  with  the  Pompeians.  Among 
those  who  were  driven  out,  there  were  no  doubt  in  many 
instances  the  sons  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Sylla:  these 
were  ready  to  rush  to  arms,  and  were  only  looking 
about  for  some  one  who  would  put  himself  at  their  head. 
Two  men  now  declared  for  them.  One  of  these  was  the 
consul  L.  Antonius,  a  brother  of  the  triumvir,  who  was 
seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  rival  of  his 
brother,  in  which  he  was  chiefly  set  on  by  Fulvia,  his 
sister-in-law.  Fulvia  was  a  termagant,  a  forious  blood- 
thirsty woman,  profligate  but  clever:  to  Antony  she 
was  attached  with  passionate  love,  and  she  had  also  been 
fjEuthfiil  to  him  ever  since  she  married  him.  The  late 
Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  was 
by  no  means  imlike  her.  Fulvia  had  been  a  deadly 
enemy  to  Cicero ;  now  she  was  jealous  of  Cleopatra,  and 
brooding  over  schemes  for  putting  everything  into  con* 
fusion,  so  as  to  bring  Antony  back  to  Italy.  In  Prse^ 
neste  she  gave  out  that  the  oppressed  should  be  protect- 
ed. In  the  same  manner,  Tib.  Gaudius  Nero,  the  husband 
of  Idvia,  had  stood  forth  in  Campania,  and  he  seems 
to  have  done  it  out  of  humanity  and  justice.  Octavian, 
however,  never  once  lost  his  head.  He  was  a  coward ; 
but  by  degrees  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  look  diffi^ 
oolties  in  the  face,  events  having  matured  him,  and. 
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iheiuiOre,  thanks  chiefly  to  Agrippa,  he  now  behayed 
with  prudence  and  addnMS.  He  turned  himself  to  his 
veterans.  Those  generab  of  Antonj  who  were  near  at 
hand,  showed  themselves  undecided;  C.  Asinius  PoUio 
in  Giuil  and  Illyria,  would  not  declare  for  Antony,  though 
in  his  heart  he  was  for  him ;  and  thus  Octavian  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  L.  Antonius,  who  with  part  of  the 
old  soldiers,  with  refugees,  senators,  and  knights,  and 
also  with  Fulvia,  betook  himself  to  Perugia.  There  they 
were  blockaded  by  Octavian,  and  as  peace  seemed  hope- 
less, they  held  out  to  the  last :  at  length,  driven  to  it 
by  the  most  frightful  fiunine,  and  left  by  M.  Antony  to 
their  flE^  they  capitulated.  L.  Antonius  betrayed  his 
party,  made  up  with  Octavian,  and  was  allowed  to  go 
free  with  Fulvia  who  now  withdrew  to  Asia.  The  vete- 
rans went  into  the  service  of  the  young  Caesar,  having 
hopes  of  new  assignments  of  land,  as  he  promised  to 
take  care  of  them  as  he  would  of  his  own  men ;  the 
newly  levied  soldiers  also  went  over  to  him :  and  thus 
tiiere  remained  only  the  unfortunate  senators,  knights, 
and  inhabitants  of  Perugia,  who  were  oMiged  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  Three  hundred  of  these,  all  of  them 
men  of  rank,  were  offered  up  like  beasts  of  sacrifice  at 
the  altar  of  Divas  Julius ;  Perugia  was  set  fire  to,  and 
burned  to  ashes,  either  during  the  pillage,  or  owing  to 
the  despair  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  as  a  Julian  military  colony,  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  Perusia,  as  it  is  still  called  on  solemn 
occasiotts. 

From  the  year  of  the  Perusian  war  (712),  dates  Vir- 
gil's fourth  eclogue,  which  is  in  praise  of  Adnius  Pollio 
under  whose  protection  he  then  was,  probably  at  Man- 
tua: Asinius  was,  at  that  time,  all  but  an  enemy  to 
Octavian,  and  very  near  taking  up  arms  against  him. 
Kow  that  all  was  over,  Antony,  who  had  concentrated 
his  troops  in  Greece,  went  across  to  Brundusium ;  and 
there,  by  the  mediation  of  Maecenas  and  Cocceius,  a 
peace  was  concluded  between  him  and  Octavian,  by 
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which  the  civil  war  was  put  off  for  nine  years.  To  this 
period  belongs  Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium.  (The 
greatest  part  of  his  poems  were  written  in  his  early 
youth,  or  at  least  before  the  battle  of  Aotium :  his  most 
poetical  time  was  about  his  thirtieth  year.)  As  a  bond 
of  peace,  it  was  agreed  that  Antony  should  marry  Octa- 
via,  the  widow  of  0.  Marcellus,  and  half  sister  of  Octa- 
Vian, — not  indeed  by  Atia,  and  therefore  not  of  the  Julian 
house,  but  by  the  same  father.  In  the  midst  of  a  most 
corrupt  age,  and  in  a  bad  family,  she  was  a  noble  mind- 
ed woman, — a  sad  example  of  the  hard  fate  to  which 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  may  be  subjected.  She  was 
an  exemplary  wife :  in  her  behaviour  to  C.  MazoeUu^ 
she  was  spotless;  and  such  she  was  also  to  Antony, 
who  neglected  her  in  the  most  shameful  way«  An  ex- 
cellent mother  she  also  was ;  but  she  had  the  misfortune 
of  losing  her  dearest  son,  the  hope  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple :  of  her  children  by  Antony,  the  Antonia  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Prusus,  the  son  of  Livia,  seems 
alone  to  have  been  worthy  of  her.  Antony  got  the  em- 
pire of  the  east  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea, — ^the  self-same 
division  which  was  projected  under  Severus,  nearly  set- 
tled under  Diocletian,  and  at  last  established  under  the 
sons  of  Theodosius ;  the  west  was  given  to  Octavian ; 
but  Lepidus  was  to  have  Africa,  and  doubtless  Sicily 
also  and  the  islands  between  those  countries. 

But  Sicily  was  then  in  the  power  of  Sextus  Pompey, 
the  younger  son  of  the  great  Pompey.  He  had,  after 
the  battle  of  Munda,  collected  a  force  among  the  Oelti- 
berians,  and  in  the  year  of  Oeesar's  death  he  carried  on 
an  indecisive  war  against  Asinius  Pollio.  When  the 
amnesty  was  decreed,  at  which  time  he  was  at  Mar- 
seilles, he  was  recalled  together  with  the  rest  by  the 
senate ;  the  value  of  his  father's  property  was  to  be  re- 
funded to  him,  and  the  imperinm  era  maritimos  was 
promised  him.  This  imperium^  however,  he  had  first 
to  create.  When  the  proscriptions  came  out^  he  was  in 
great  danger :  Antony  was  in  possession  of  his  paternal 
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ansion  on  tbe  OarinsB,  and  for  the  sake  of  it,  he  was 
jreadj  trying  to  have  him  killed.    He  did  not  there- 
ire  venture  to  come  to  Rome,  but  surrounded  himself 
nth  all  sorts  of  adventurers,  and  gathered  together  a 
warm  of  pirates  such  as  his  father  had  crushed, — ^in  fact 
I  le  sons  of  these,  and  even  in  some  instances  the  self- 
ame  men:  he  was  their  natural  patron;  for,  according 
•0  Asiatic  custom,  the  conquered  placed  themselves 
inder  the  protection  of  the  conqueror.    Thus  he  made 
himself  master  of  Sicily,  which  was  still  quite  a  Greek 
island :  his  pirates  too  were  either  Qreeks  or  hellenized 
Asiatics.    He  was  joined  by  Statins  Murcus,  with  part 
of  the  fleet  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.    With  the  rest  of  it, 
f^omitius  Ahenobarbus  carried  on  the  war  for  two  years 
:  nder  his  own  auspices ;  after  this,  he  united  himself 
'  ith  Asinius  Pollio,  and  by  him  was  re^nciled  to  An- 
jny,  to  whom  also  he  then  attached  himself.    Antony 
ad,  even  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  been  foiled  in 
a  attempt  on  Sicily,  and  moreover  Sextus  Pompey 
ad  very  much  strengthened  himself  since;  Antony 
herefore  and  Octavian  now  began  to  treat  with  the  lat- 
ter by  themselves,  taking  no  heed  of  Lepidus,  whom, 
without  asking  his  leave,  they  confined  to  Africa.  There 
was  a  peace  made  near  the  headland  of  Misenum.  Pom- 
pey went  to  them  on  shore,  and  trusted  himself  to  them 
with  some  generosity ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
magnanimity  which  was  otherwise  foreign  to  them, 
went  on  board  his  flagship,  and  partook  of  a  meal  with 
him.    One  of  his  commanders  wanted  on  this  occasion 
to  cut  the  cables  of  the  anchors,  and  to  seize  them ;  but 
Pompey  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  done.    By  this 
peace  Pompey  had  Sicily,  and  as  it  is  stated  in  an  ac- 
count very  likely  to  be  true,  Achaia  likewise,  together 
with  Sardinia,  given  up  to  him;  so  that  he  had  the 
heart  of  the  maritime  dominion.    In  this  possession  he 
peacefully  maintained  himself  for  four  yeara. 

Sextus  Pompey  is  said  to  have  been  sermane  harhartu. 
He  was  indeed  a  rough  fellow,  and  had  lived  abroad 
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from  his  earliest  youth ;  but  we  see  in  what  a  corrupt 
and  neglected  state  the  vulgar  tongue  must  at  that  time 
already  have  been.  People  only  who  were  highly  edu- 
cated spoke  well;  it  was  a  particular  refinement,  a  per- 
fection of  language,  which,  if  not  carefuUy  cultivated, 
was  very  liable  to  degenerate  before  long.  Cicero  tells 
us  of  the  9ermo  urhantu  of  the  time  of  Lselius,  and  re- 
marks that  the  ladies  of  that  period  spoke  an  idiom  of 
uncommon  elegance.*  But  now  this  refined  style  was 
already  gone  off,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  near- 
ly everywhere,  even  in  England  and  France.  Sextus 
Pompey  was  a  mere  candoUiere  like  Antony  and  others ; 
he  thought  of  nothing  beyond  maintaining  himself  in 
Sicily  and  those  parts,  the  restoration  of  the  republic 
being  no  concern  of  his.  By  the  peace  of  Misenum,  all 
the  proscribed  were  allowed  to  return  to  Rome. 

Peace  having  been  thus  restored,  Antony  turned  to 
the  east,  where  Labienus  had  fled  over  to  the  Parthians. 
The  latter  was  one  of  those  men  whose  fate  does  not 
inspire  any  sjrmpathy:  he  was  a  seditious  tribune  in 
Cicero's  consulship,  and  afterwards  a  tool  of  CsBsar's 
usurpation.  His  family  also  was  a  seditious  one :  his 
uncle  had  been  slain  with  Satuminus,  and  he  had  tried 
to  avenge  him  upon  C.  BAbirius,  one  of  the  few  still 
living  of  those  who  with  Marius  had  stormed  the  Capi- 
tol, thirty-seven  years  having  passed  since  then.  La- 
bienus was  an  intriguer  from  inclination,  not  from  need, 
as  he  was  very  rich :  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Caesar,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  in  the 
Gallic  wars.  Afterwards,  it  is  not  known  for  what  rea- 
son, he  went  over  to  Pompey,  to  whom  he  remained 
iaithfuL  Then,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  he  went 
to  Africa,  and  from  thence  to  Spain ;  after  which  he 
again  makes  his  appearance  in  the  army  of  Brutus, 
takes  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  at  last  betakes 
himself  to  the  Parthians.   He  now  led  a  Parthian  army 
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to  Syria,  and  these  barbarianfl,  when  commanded  by  one 
of  OflBsar's  comrades,  achieved  things  such  as  they  had 
never  d<me  before:  yet  after  gaining  several  victories, 
they  were  at  length  driven  back  by  Yentidius. 

The  same  hxxaij  policy  as  that  of  Labienus  is  met 
with  at  that  time  in  more  instances  than  one.  That 
Asinius  Pollio  was  so  determined  an  enemy  to  Pompey, 
Cicero,  Brutus,  and  the  other  Pompdan  senators,  whose 
characters  he  must  otherwise  have  liked,  whereas  the 
GflBsarians  were  not  at  all  to  his  taste ;  was  owing  to 
nothing  else  but  personal  feeling.  It  so  happened  that 
when  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Cn.  Pompey,  over- 
came in  the  Social  War  the  Picentines  and  Marrud- 
^nians,  the  protor  of  the  Marrudnians  was  slain,  Herius 
Asinius,  the  father  or  grandfather  of  Pollio  (very  likely 
his  father ;  for  he  also  called  his  son  again  Herius  Asi- 
nius). For  this  reason,  he  looked  upon  Caesar's  party 
as  the  Marian  one,  and  attached  himself  to  it  as  such. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  Munatius  Plancus,  a  man 
of  distinguished  intellect,  and  not  to  be  slightingly 
spoken  of;  but  whom  in  other  respects  I  cannot  up- 
hold. He  was  a  Tiburtine,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Tibur,  Proneste,  in  short,  all  the  Latins,  were  thorough- 
going partisans  of  Cinna ;  so  that  Munatius  quite  natu- 
rally became  a  CsBsarian,  as  Csesar,  who  was  Cinna*8 
son-in-law,  might  in  truth  be  deemed  the  representa- 
tive of  his  party. 

Antony  now  again  withdrew  to  the  East,  and  being 
separated  from  Cleopatra,  he  lived  for  some  time  with 
Octavia,  until  he  obliged  her  to  go  back  to  Rome. 
Whilst  he  now  stayed  in  Asia,  and  sometimes  also  in 
Alexandria,  he  was  allured  by  the  hope  of  Asiatic  tro- 
phies ;  for  the  Romans  still  smarted  under  the  disgrace 
of  the  overthrow  of  Crassus.  The  Armenian  king  Ar- 
tavasdes  had  made  advances  to  him.  The  whole  of  the 
Parthian  empire  consisted  of  a  number  of  distinct  king- 
doms, which  in  reality  were  vassal  prindpalities,  and 
ixot  mere  satrapies  of  the  king  of  kings  who  kept  his 
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court  at-  Ctesiphon  near  Seleucia.  Antony  marched 
i^ith  a  large  army  through  Armenia  and  Aderbijan  to 
Media,  the  true  Irak  Ajemi ;  and  there  lie  besieged  the 
town  of  Phraata.  (The  geography  of  those  parts  we 
know  very  little  of.)  His  plan  was  wretchedlj^  devised. 
Owing  to  the  impassable  nature  of  the  ground,  he  had 
left  his  battering  engines  behind,  with  two  l^ons 
under  the  legate  Statianus  to  protect  them ;  thki  depot 
was  taken  by  the  Parthian  sovereign  Phraortes,  and 
the  two  legions  were  out  to  pieces.  Afterwards  the 
main  army  also  was  so  closely  pressed,  that  Antony, 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Orassus,  had  to  re- 
treat to  Armenia :  the  fourth  part  of  his  army  had  been 
annihilated,  and  most  of  his  baggage  entirely  lost.  An^  ^ 
tony  now  retuwied  to  his  revels  with  his  paramour,  to 
whom  he  gave  Coelesyria,  Judaea,  and  Cyprua  for  her 
empire,  a  thing  which  highly  di^usted  the  Romans. 
To  that  kingdom,  as  the  coins  of  Cleopatra  show,  the 
puzzling  name  of  Chalcis  is  given,  which  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  in  any  way :  it  is  certainly  to  be  understood 
of  this  realm,  and  not  of  the  tetrarchy  of  a  later  day. 

The  life  of  Antony  by  Plutarch  is  a  very  lengthy  one ; 
but  there  are  many  very  remarkable  accounts  in  it, 
which  he  had  still  heard  from  his  grandfli^her  or  great 
grand^Either,  e^cially  about  the  frightful  distress  which^ 
there  was  in  Greece:  the  parallel  with  Bemetrius  is 
very  happy.  To  this  period  belong  the  stories  of  the 
profligate  way  in  which  he  spent  his  time,  squandering 
in  eastern  luxury  and  pomp  the  sums  which  he  had  ex- 
torted from  the  nations.  The  only  feeling  that  one  can 
have  with  regard  to  Antony,  is  that  of  satis&ction  that 
all  is  over  with  him.  Here  he  forgets  the  shame  which 
he  had  suffered  in  war.  Fortune,  however,  was  yet 
once  more  favourable  to  him;  fbr  the  king  of  Media 
besought  his  protection,  and  ^owed  himself  inclined  to 
acknowledge  his  supr^naoy  instead  of  that  of  the  king 
of  the  Parthians. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Oetavian  took  up  arms  against 
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Sextos  Pompej.  The  soul  of  this  war  wad  Agrippa, 
who  built  a  fleet  on  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which  he  oon- 
yerted  into  a  sort  of  harbour,  where  he  exercised  his 
ships :  a  fair  ground  of  quarrel  did  not  exist.  Twioe 
was  the  fleet  destroyed  by  storms :  when  it  was  restor- 
ed, Agrippa  gained  a  glorious  victory  near  Myke  (Mi- 
lazzo) ;  but  at  Tauromenium,  Octavian*s  ships  were  ut- 
terly routed  before  his  eyes,  the  commanders  of  the 
Pompeian  fleet,  to  crown  his  disgrace,  being  freedmen, 
Mena  (MvimA  =  Mnpoha^f,  not  'Menas ;  we  know  the 
name  from  Horace's  Epistles)*^  and  Menecrates.  Octa- 
vian's  troops  had  landed  under  Oornificius,  one  of  his 
most  ^thful  servants,  and  had  likewise  been  beaten, 
almost  indeed  annihilated :  Agrippa  retrieved  matters. 
Another  fleet  was  built,  and  now  Agrippa  won  a  great 
naval  victory.  Pompeyleft  Sicily,  sought  the  protection  of 
Antony,  and  staid  for  some  time  in  the  Levant.  Antony 
was  favourably  inclined  towards  him;  but  whilst  he 
wavered  as  to  whether  he  should  receive  him  or  have 
him  executed,  Pompey,  owing  to  one  of  those  fatal  or- 
ders, was  murdered  by  a  proscribed  person  in  Phrygia, 
a  deed  which  was  yet  more  shameful,  as  he  had  formerly 
made  it  a  point  in  the  peace  of  Misenum,  that  all  the 
proscribed  should  be  reinstated.  Whether  the  house  of 
the  Pompeii  became  extinct  with  him,  or  whether  the 
consul  Sextus  Pompeius  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  was  a  descendant  of  his,  is  more  than  I  can 
say. 

Osesar  was  now  master  of  Sicily.  He  had  called  on 
Lepidus  to  give  him  aid  from  Africa ;  but  the  latter, 
who  was  discontented  with  the  smallness  of  his  share, 
and  insolent  on  the  strength  of  the  power  which  be- 
longed to  him,  had  delayed,  and  had  only  come  over  at 
last  with  a  considerable  army,  when  matters  had  al- 
ready become  very  much  entangled.  He  then  began  to 
quarrel  with  Caesar  for  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  and  he 
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seems  to  have  been  quite  in  the  right,  if  in  such  a  divi- 
sion of  robbers  there  can  be  any  question  at  all  of  right. 
But  Lepidus  had  neither  the  respect  nor  the  loye  of  any 
one,  not  even  of  his  own  soldiers;  and  therefore  Caesar, 
who  was  his  superior  in  determination  and  address,  be- 
took himself  into  his  camp, — ^the  boldest  feat  of  his 
life ! — and  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  declare  for  him. 
The  thing  succeeded:  the  daring  recklessness  of  the 
step,  perhaps  also  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Caesar's  adopt- 
ed son,  but  more  especially  the  hope  of  a  great  dona- 
tion, such  as  Lepidus  was  not  able  to  give,  had  its  effect. 
Lepidus  was  forsaken  by  all  the  world.  Octavian  as- 
signed him  Circeii  for  his  abode ;  and  thus  the  whole  of 
the  west  was  united  under  him.  In  that  dreary  place 
near  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  is  only  beautifol  from 
the  sea-side,  Lepidus  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  having 
the  title,  but  not  the  power  oi^kporuifex  maximus. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  which  ended  with 
the  fight  at  Actium,  was  the  divorce  of  Antony  and 
Octavia.  The  latter  had  brought  to  him  very  rich 
presents,  military  stores,  and  troops  which  she  had 
raised  for  him,  and  had  gone  with  them  to  meet  him 
to  Athens ;  yet  he  would  not  see  her,  but  ordered  her 
to  hand  over  the  presents  to  his  officers,  and  then  to 
go  back  to  Rome.  There,  however,  she  was  not  to 
dwell  in  his  house,  although  she  had  even  the  children 
of  Fulvia  with  her ;  and  when  moreover  she  still  went 
on  living  as  his  wife,  he  sent  her  a  letter  of  divorce- 
ment, and  married  his  paramour,  which  was  a  great 
outrage  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  war  now  be- 
gan under  circumstances  which  lefb  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  what  its  end  would  be.  Antony  indeed  had  for- 
merly been  a  much  superior  general  to  Octavian ;  but 
the  best  commanders  were  now  on  the  side  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  could  also  recruit  his  legions,  which  his  rival 
had  not  the  means  of  doing,  as  he  ruled  over  quite  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  and  could  get  nothing  better  than 
deserters  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  his  army  with.    Where 
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Antony  seemed  to  have  the  advantage,  was  in  his  fleet ; 
for  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  nations  were  at  all  times 
&r  more  sea-fEiring  than  those  of  the  west :  had  these 
resources  been  for  ten  years  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
man,  they  might  have  given  him  power ;  but  owing  to 
the  carelessness  with  which  Antony  had  wasted  his 
means,  they  were  useless.  The  fleet  of  Octavian  con* 
sisted  of  the  remnants  of  Pompey's,  and  also  of  the  ships 
which  Agrippa  had  lately  built :  these  last  were  small 
sailing  vessels,  whereas  Antony  had  immense  rowing 
galleys  fitted  up  with  towers  and  additional  decks, 
rather  as  if  for  fighting  by  land,  than  for  manoeuvring 
by  sea.  Agrippa,  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was 
Octavian's  admiral,  displayed  from  the  very  first  quite 
an  extraordinary  activity. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ambrada,  near  the 
Corinthian  colony  of  Actium,  Antonius  collected  his 
fleet;  so  that  in  the  event  oi  a  favourable  issue,  he 
might  have  the  passage  open  to  Italy :  the  fleet  of  Octsr 
vian  was  lying  off  the  Thesprotian  coast.  As  the  fleets 
faced  each  other,  thus  also  did  the  two  armies  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Prevesa.  Agrippa  undertook 
several  detached  enterprises,  and  by  taking  Leucas  and 
JPatrsB  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  made  it  unconmionly 
difficult  for  them  to  get  provisions.  In  the  battle,  the 
strength  on  Antony's  side  was  greatest ;  and  if  perhaps 
he  could  not  have  conquered,  he  might  at  least  have 
.stoutly  disputed  the  victory,  had  not  Cleopatra  and  the 
Egyptian  ships  taken  to  flight  with  womanish  cowardice, 
at  a  moment  when  nothing  as  yet  was  lost.  Whether 
Antony  thought  in  his  jealousy  that  Cleopatra  meant  to 
sacrifice  him  and  gain  over  Octavian,  or  whatever  it 
was ;  forgetting  everything  else,  he  followed  her  in  a  £Eist 
sailing  vessel,  and  was  received  in  her  royal  ship.  The 
whole  of  the  fleet  which  remained,  being  thus  bereft  of 
the  strongest  ships,  was  now  destroyed  by  that  of  Agrip- 
pa. All  was  then  lost.  Antony  was  in  despair :  between 
him  and  Octavian  no  peace  was  possible ;  for  the  con- 
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quered  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  die.  Three  days 
was  he  angry  with  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  followed  to 
Alexandria ;  but  her  power  of  bewitching  him  was  so 
great,  that  he  made  it  up  with  her  again.  He  still  tried 
to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  terrible  condition  in  which 
he  stood :  he  hoped  that  his  land  force  would  be  more 
successful,  as  it  was  very  much  attached  to  him.  It  is 
remarkable  how  faithfully  in  these  wars  the  troops  still 
clung  to  their  leaders :  it  was  quite  different  under  the 
Macedonian  successors  of  Alexander,  when,  even  on  the 
field  of  the  battle,  the  soldiers  would  pass  over  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  After  Antony  had  left  his  troops, 
though  hard  pressed  by  Agrippa,  and  in  spite  of  all  Oc- 
tavian's  great  promises,  they  held  out  with  unshaken 
fidelity  for  six  days,  nor  would  they  believe  that  he  was 
not  to  return ;  but  when  Canidius,  his  lieutenant,  also  de- 
serted them,  they  acknowledged  Octavian  as  imperator. 
With  this  the  war  was  ended :  whatever  Roman  legions 
there  were  still  in  the  eastern  provinces,  yielded  with- 
out a  struggle ;  though  indeed  there  were  some  trifling 
exceptions,  owing  to  personal  motives. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  second  of  September 
721.  This  ought  to  have  refuted  those  later  writers, 
like  Gellius  and  Macrobius,  who  did  not  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  who  would  have  it  that  the  old  rule  was 
still  held,  that  no  battle  could  be  fought  on  the  days 
after  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides,  without  its  being  un- 
lucky for  Rome.  At  that  time,  the  whole  state  of  af- 
fairs was  unpropitious ;  but  yet,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered, the  victory  of  Octavian  over  Antony  was  the 
most  fortunate  thing  that  could  have  happened.  What 
Horace  says  of  it,  is  perfectly  just ;  and  no  man  of 
sense,  let  him  think  of  Octavian  what  he  will,  could 
have  had  any  other  wish  than  that  he  should  conquer. 

Eleven  months  passed  before  the  war  was  quite  over. 
Octavian  went  back  to  Italy,  where  new  commotions 
had  broken  out ;  for  the  veterans,  who  were  as  unruly 
as  ever,  were  again  crying  out  for  allotments  of  land. 
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Agrippa  took  possession  of  the  eastern  provinoes ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  that 
Octavian  marched  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to 
Egypt,  so  as  to  force  the  dattsira  of  the  country,  near 
Pelusium.  There  TTas  probably  a  secret  ord^  from 
Cleopatra  to  open  the  gates  of  the  place,  as  ^e  was 
afraid  of  war:  it  is  yery  likely  that  as  a  vain  woman 
she  felt  sure  that  she  should  be  able  to  enslave  Octavian, 
even  as  she  once  did  CsBsar  who  was  so  much  against 
her.  The  only  thing  that  she  seems  to  have  been  afraid 
of,  was  that  the  war  would  be  prolonged,  and  that  Oc- 
tavian would  come  to  Alexandria  quite  implacable.  But 
Octavian  made  an  attack  likewise  from  the  other  side, 
from  PartBtoninm  in  Libya.  This,  however,  was  not 
feasible  for  a  large  army ;  for  although  there  were  for* 
tified  towns  in  that  quarter,  the  country  between  Gy- 
rene and  Alexandria  is  one  of  the  most  inhospitaUe  re^ 
^ons  in  the  world.  Here  Antony  had  still  a  number  of 
Roman  soldiers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  which 
he  wanted  to  make  a  sally ;  but  the  troops  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  all  but  a  few  who  had  no  hope  left,  like 
Oassius  of  Parma^  one  of  the  murderers  of  Cassar.  An- 
tony therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  die ;  but  his  end 
was  cowardly  and  pitiful:  the  deadly  thrust  was  not 
strong  enough,  and  he  lingered  on  for  a  considerable 
time^  slowly  blee<&ng  to  death.  Cleopatra  had  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  palace  with  all  her  treasures:  Octavian 
wished  very  mudi  to  get  her  alive  for  his  triumph ;  but 
it  was  feared  that  she  might  choose  the  death  of  Sar- 
danapalus.  On  the  first  of  August  722,  the  day  thai 
^tony  died,  Alexandria  capitulated ;  and  on  the  mor- 
row, the  gates  of  the  town  were  opened  to  the  Roman 
army.  Cleopatra  kept  the  dead  body  of  her  lover  in 
her  room :  she  wavered  between  the  hope  of  gaining 
Octavian,  and  the  feeling  that  she  ought  not  to  live  any 
longer.  Proculeius,  an  officer  of  Octavian,  of  i^hom  also 
Horace  makes  honourable  mention,  gave  her  his  word 
that  her  life  should  be  spared,  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
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not  to  do  any  harm  to  herself:  but  when  she  saw  that 
Qctavian  would  not  on  any  account  let  her  come  before 
him,  but  treated  her  like  a  slave ;  when  she  got  no  an- 
swer to  her  prayers,  that  she  might  still  have  the  ooun^ 
tries  given  to  her  by  Antony, — ^for  Egypt,  for  her  trea> 
sures,  nay  even  f&r  a  life  of  freedom, — ^then  it  was,  that 
after  having  tried  several  sorts  of  poison,  or  not  having 
ventured  to  try  them,  she  put  the  asps  on  her  bosom^ 
and  80  killed  herself. 

Thus  ended  the  civil  war  and  the  triumvirate:  in 
fact,  there  had  for  the  last  years  already  been  no  more 
triumvirate,  as  Lepidus  had  been  set  aside*  Augustus 
was  now  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world.  The  first  of 
August  was  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  appointed  for  ever 
as  a  holiday,  under  the  name  of  Ferioe  AugutUx:*  the 
month  of  Sextilis  henceforth  had  the  name  of  August, 
even^as  Quintilis,  in  which  Julius  OsBsar  was  born,  had 
been  called  after  him  July.  Augustus  would  have  liked 
better  to  have  had  September,  in  which  he  was  bom, 
named  after  him ;  but  as  all  the  great  events  of  his  life 
had  happened  in  August,  and  in  that  month  he  had  also 
first  entered  upon  the  consulship,  the  preference  was 
S^ven  to  it.  These  Ferise  were  celebrated  with  ban- 
quetSy  festivities,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  like,  and 
were  still  observed  in  the  days  of  Placidia,  and  even 
down  to  the  reign  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  It  was  in 
fact  a  political  festival,  but  accompanied  with  libations 
and  other  religious  ceremonies,  all  of  which  were  kept 
up  on  that  day  to  the  latest  times.  For  this  reason, 
the  festival  of  Yincula  Petri  t  was  (according  to 
Beda  and  Biondo  of  Forli)  appointed  for  the  first  of 
August.  In  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Yincola  on  the 
EsquiUne,  in  the  baths  of  Trajan,  the  chains  with  which 


•  In  leTeral  manuMripts,  there  is  hen  only  a  reiy  ihort  reference  to 
ilie  Fasti  Pronestini;  but  as  these  do  not  contain  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, I  conjecture  that  the  KalendariMim  AmUeminum  is  meant  (Orellii 
II,  p.  897),  where  it  is  stated,  Fence  ex  S.  C.  Q{uod)  E{o)  D{iet  Cauat 
HM,  F.  RmpMieicm)  IrMufim . . .  perimdo  «6em(.-0erm.  Ed. 
'  t  Lammas  day. 
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the  apostle  St.  Peter  was  bound  in  Eome,  as  well  as 
those  which  he  wore  at  Jerusalem,  are  deposited ;  and 
the  public  secular  holiday,  with  its  feasting  and  revelry, 
still  remains,  just  as  it  was  on  the  Ferice  Augtutm  of 
old.  Even  now,  whoever  is  in  any  sort  of  clientship  in 
the  later  meaning  of  the  word,  visits  his  patron  on  this 
day;  the  servants  in  the  houses  of  acquaintances  have 
presents  given  them,  as  it  is  with  us  on  the  first  of 
January;  and  the  people  spend  the  money  which  they 
get  in  treating  themselves.  When  first  I  lived  in  Italy, 
I  was  very  much  annoyed  at  this  impudence,  until  I 
found  in  Biondo  that  it  was  the  kee];»ng  up  of  a  most 
ancient  custom.  There  are  many  of  these  usages  in 
modem  Rome,  which  have  their  origin  from  the  remot- 
est antiquity.  Down  to  the  last  century,  it  was  still  the 
practice  to  carry  a  carved  image  of  the  Virgin  on  a  cer» 
tain  day  out  of  the  city,  and  to  wash  it  in  the  river 
Almo,  as  was  formerly  done  with  the  imi^e  of  Qybele. 
A  number  of  such  old  customs  are  now  become  obsolete ; 
for  instance,  an  image  was  carried  from  one  church  to 
another,  and  back  again,  by  way  of  paying  a  visit.  The 
festival  of  the  first  of  August  has  been  called,  all  through 
the  middle  ages  to  this  very  day,  Feragogto, 

Here  ends  the  old  Roman  Mstory :  the  last  contest 
was  the  death  struggle,  and  from  henceforth  the  history 
changes  its  character.  Here  I  hope  also  to  end  my^ 
(large)  work.  The  events  which  followed,  down  to  the 
ML  of  the  empire,  may  most  suitably  be  divided  into 
the  histories  of  the  several  emperors,  the  first  of  whom 
the  ancients  themselves  quite  rightly  deemed  Augustus 
to  have  been ;  for  Augustus  he  was  now  already  called. 
Tet  there  is  still  to  be  described  the  transition  from  an 
usurped  tyrannU  into  a  regularly  constituted  monarchy. 
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XBA8VBB8  Of  AVaVSTOB  VOB  THl  CONBO]iII>ATIOir  OF  HIS 
P0W13&. 

AuavsTUS  had  already  been  more  than  onoe  invested 
with  the  consulship.  His  first  was  in  709 ;  the  seccmd, 
which  he  immediately  afterwards  resigned,  was  ten 
years  later;  two  years  afterwards  came  his  third;  the 
others,  down  to  the  eleventh,  followed  year  by  year:  he 
was  altogether  thirteen  times  consul  It  was  soon  after 
the  end  of  the  war  of  Aotium,  that  he  behaved  as  if  he 
wanted  to  lay  down  his  power  as  dictator.  This  was, 
as  every  body  knew,  a  faroe ;  nor  could  he  have  been 
taken  at  his  word,  as  the  whole  army  had  sworn  obe- 
dience to  him,  and  besides  the  soldiers,  no  citizens  were 
under  arms.  And  no  man  in  his  senses  could  have 
wished  him  to  resign  his  authority :  for,  if  under  far 
nKMre  fovouraUe  circumstances,  when  very  many  emi- 
ment  men  were  living,  and  people  were  still  quite  ac- 
customed to  the  republic,  the  free  constitution  had  not 
been  able  to  stand  its  ground,  and  the  state  was  ruled 
by  individuals ;  how  should  it  now  have  held  its  own,  if 
Augustus  had  given  up  his  power :  some  one  else,  and 
very  likely  s<mie  more  unworthy  person,  would  have 
been  placed  at  the  helm ;  and  thus  there  would  only 
have  arisen  new  civil  wars.  The  senate  therefore  may 
have  been  quite  in  earnest  when  beseeching  him ;  and 
Augustus  may  also  have  put  on  a  serious  face,  as  he 
hoped  thus  to  have  his  former  cruelties  forgotten.  To 
show  the  exact  date  of  the  rise  of  his  power  might  be 
impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult.    The  name  of  /m- 
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perator  was  now — this  was  a  peculiar  form  of  flattery — 
given  him  as  tkprcenomen;  so  that  instead  of  0.  Julius 
Oaasar  Octavianus,  he  was  now  called  Imperator  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus :  from  thence,  Jmp€r<Uor  was  always 
the  prcenomen  of  the  Roman  ^nperors ;  as  we  may  see 
from  the  coins.  In  the  second  century^  this  was  for- 
gotten: in  official  style  indeed  one  said  Imperator  An- 
toninus Augustus,  but  otherwise  Imperator  M.  Antoni- 
nus Augustus  as  welL  Octavian  in  &ot  wished  to  have 
Romulus  as  a  kind  of  agnomen;  but  as  some  took  um- 
bnige  at  this,  it  was  resolved  on  the  motion  of  L.  Muna- 
tius  Plancus — ^who  now  distinguished  himself  by  his 
.flatteries,  just  as  had  been  done  among  the  Greeks  with 
re^rd  to  their  Macedonian  rulers — to  call  him  Augustus, 
which  the  Greeks  at  once  translated  into  2f/3cMTO(.  The 
dictatorship  was  oflered  to  him;  but  he  declined  it: 
this  may  have  been  owing  to  superstition,  from  which 
he  was  not  free.  It  is  possible  that  Sylla's  and  Oiesar's 
ends  frightened  him ;  but  perhaps  also,  the  thing  seemed 
to  him  to  be  too  straightforward,  and  it  pleased  him  as 
it  were  to  play  with  it.  But  he  was  named  consul  every 
year,  if  he  chose :  they  wanted  to  make  him  sole  con- 
sul ;  but  he  refused  it,  and  rather  wished  to  have  two 
consuls  to  help  him :  this  again  was  opposed  by  the  se- 
nate; ''one  beddes  him  was  already  too  much."  At 
the  same  time,  the  proconsular  power  out  of  Rome  was 
given  him  over  the  whole  of  the  empire,  and  he  could 
always  exercise  it  by  deputy ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
give  away  the  provinces  at  his  pleasure.  With  the  cen- 
sorship, he  got  the  privil^^e  of  excluding  from  the  se- 
nate, or  calling  into  it,  any  one  whom  he  chose.  By 
virtue  of  his  office  of  tribune,  he  could  annul  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  interfere  with  every  act  of  all 
the  magistrates :  moreover  it  gave  him  the  jfrovocatio 
from  all  judicial  decisions,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
:  modem  appeaL  He  was  tribune  for  life,  and  as  such 
had  the  right  of  calling  the  senate  together,  of  making 
motions,  and  of  putting  matters  to  the  vote :  this  first 
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began  in  the  seventh  century,  and  no  one  was  now 
startled  at  it.*  To  Lepidus  he  left  indeed  the  name  of 
pontifex  maxinms;  but  after  his  death,  he  had  that  dig- 
nity ^dso  conferred  upon  himself,  and  thus  he  engrossed 
the  whole  authority  of  the  spiritual  law.  Moreover,  he 
had,  by  means  of  the  tribunician  and  censorial  powers, 
the  supreme  control  over  the  asrarium;  so  that,  by  an 
artificial  accumulation,  all  the  powers  of  government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  administrative  ones  of  the 
prsetors  and  consuls,  were  concentrated  in  his  person. 

When  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  tried  to 
give  a  new  form  to  the  state,  he,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, went  back  in  everjrthing  to  the  ancient  form. 
Cadsar  took  into  his  own  hands  half  of  the  elections, 
and  at  last  even  all  of  them;  but  Augustus  restored 
the  elections  which  were  held  by  the  camitia,  though 
the  Candidati  Caisaris  now  stood,  of  whom  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  they  were  to  suffer  no  reptUM, 
The  poets  of  that  time,  for  instance  Horace,  speskk  of 
the  ambitio  Campi,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  elec- 
tions, in  language  which  one  could  only  have  used  in 
the  days  of  the  republic ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in  it : 
for  Augustus  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble,  or  did 
not  take  it  upon  himself  to  meddle  with  all  the  elec- 
tions. This  was  so  much  the  case,  that  owing  to  Egna- 
tius  Rufus  in  particular  a  tumult  arose ;  as  the  latter, 
in  defiance  of  the  person  who  represented  Augustus,, 
and  in  violation  of  the  leges  anndes,  stood  for  the  pr8B-« 
torship,  just  after  he  had  been  sedile ;  and  also,  imme-> 
diately  after  his  protorship,  for  the  consulship :  to  such 
a  degree  was  the  show  of  liberty  kept  up !  Tet,  after 
all,  assemblies  of  the  people  were  in  reality  confined  to 
those  elections.  0ipldn9cUa  no  mention  is  made  in  ear- 
nest in  the  reign  of  Augustus:  for  we  cannot  reckon 
that  to  be  one,  which  Pacuvius,  a  tribune,  brought  for- 
ward  to  have  the  month  of  Sextilis  called  August.    Of 

•  GelL  XIV,  7, 8.-0enii.  Ed. 
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laws,  there  were  seyeral  passed :  the  form  in  which  this 
was  done,  was  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  laid  hy 
the  consuls  before  the  centuries,  and  approved  of  by  the 
latter.  This,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  maj  have 
lastod  until  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  judge 
from  the  Lex  Julia  Narbana:  afterwards  we  do  not 
hear  any  more  of  laws  properly  so  called. 

Cesar  had  already  introduced  a  host  of  adventurers 
into  the  senate,  and  Antony  a  great  many  more ;  and  it 
was  just  the  same  in  the  times  of  the  triumvirate. 
Augustus  now  caused  it  to  be  made  known,  that  those 
who  felt  that  they  were  not  fit  for  the  senate,  had  bet- 
ter to  leave  it  of  their  own  free-will ;  so  that  he  might 
not  have  to  strike  them  off  the  list :  whoever  acted  thus 
should  be  treated  in  the  most  considerate  manner.  A 
few  only,  not  more  than  about  fifty,  did  so.  As  this 
was  not  enough,  he  put  out  a  great  many  more :  but 
not  to  hurt  their  feelings,  and  because  he  feared  for  his 
life  from  their  offended  vanity,  he  left  to  them  the  latiis 
davtu  and  the  first  seats  in  the  theatre;  which  was  a 
great  consolation  for  those  wretches.  He  raised  the 
censiu  senatarius,  which  for  an  indefinite  period  had  been 
double  the  oensvu  tguutris^  to  a  million  sesterces :  at  the 
same  time,  he  behaved  liberally,  and  to  those  whom  he 
wished  to  keep  in  the  senate,  he  made  up  what  was  want- 
ing from  the  public  means.  The  senate  had  until  then 
its  regular  sittings  three  times  a  month,  and  extraordi- 
nary ones  only  when  summoned;  Augustus  reduced 
these  to  two,  and  gave  it  holidays  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October.  Even  now,  the  whole  of 
October  is  still  the  vacation  time  at  Rome ;  after  the 
end  of  September,  no  more  business  can  be  done :  under 
the  emperors,  all  the  courts  of  law  had  vacations  in  the 
autumn,  which  was  a  thing  quite  unknown  in  the  days 
of  the  republic.  In  the  senate,  nothing  else  could  be 
taken  in  hand  but  what  the  consul  laid  before  it,  as  to 
him  belonged  the  jus  rdatwnU.  Augustus,  however, 
was  iyaoprincepi  seMtua;  and  as  such  he  revived  the 
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jClaim  he  had  by  the  old  forms  to  the  ju$  rtlatuynis,  a  right 
which  had  been  dropped  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic. 
He  now  formed  for  himself  another  and  more  select 
council  of  state^  which  had  previously  to  discuss  all  those 
matters  that  were  to  be  brought  before  the  senate.  Any- 
thing like  a  debate  in  the  senate  is  no  more  to  be  thought 
of:  all  that  was  proposed,  was  sure  to  pass;  there  was 
nothing  else  done  but  making  fine  phrases  and  compli- 
ments. 

The  extraordinary  powers  which  Augustus  had,  he 
caused  to  be  given  him,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  first 
for  ten  years ;  then,  for  five ;  then,  once  more,  for  five ; 
then,  three  times,  for  ten  years:  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  third  decennium,  he  died.  The  tribunician  au- 
thority he  had  given  him  for  life.  The  senate  had  for- 
merly been,  for  their  Roman  subjects,  the  supreme  court 
to  judge  political  crimes ;  and  this  privilege  Augustus 
left  to  it,  so  as  to  shift  the  odium  thereof  from  himself 
upon  the  senators:  it  afterwards  became  their  chief 
business.  With  the  taxation,  the  senate  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  as  Augustus  had  the  control  over  the 
finances  of  the  whole  empire,  and  could  raise  or  lower 
the  taxes.  In  Italy  itself  there  was  no  land-tax,  even 
as  with  us  there  is  none  on  the  seignorial  estates ;  but 
indirect  taxes  were  paid,  and  of  these  there  was  a  varies 
ifj,  as,  for  instance,  on  legacies  and  bequests,  and  when 
slaves  were  made  free.  Even  as  the  hereditary  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland  was  Captain  General  and  high  Ad- 
miral, so  was  Augustus  master  of  the  whole  army,  that 
is  of  the  forty-three  or  forty-seven  legions,  and  of  the 
innumerable  auxilia,  about  400,000  men  in  all:  over 
these,  the  senate  had  not  the  slightest  power,  not  even 
aver  the  enlistment  of  them.  The  provinces  in  which 
no  troops  were  regularly  stationed,  and  which  therefore 
did  not  belong  to  the  military  department,  (Italy,  as  the 
country  of  the  sovereign  people,  was  excepted  from  all 
these  regulatipns,)  came  under  the  care  of  the  senate : 
these  were  Asia,  AMoa  (so  iar  aQ  it  was  not  subject  to 
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Juba),  GkUia  Karbonensis,  Hispania  B»tica,  Acluda, 
Macedon,  Bithynia,  O^rprus,  Crete,  and  Cyrene.*  For 
himself,  Augustus  kept  by  &r  the  larger  and  richer 
share,  namely,  Spain,  all  but  Beetioa ;  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis  and  Aquitaine;  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps, 
Ehaetia,  and  Tinddicia;  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  (Thrace 
had  a  king,)  Mcesia ;  Pontus,  (Cappadocia  had  a  king,) 
Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Egypt:  the  revenues  of  these  pro- 
vinces may  have  hardly  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  ar> 
mies  which  lay  there  in  fortified  camps.  The  senate 
had  two  pro^consular  and  ten  pro-prsetorian  provinces ; 
but  it  was  not  until  five  years  after  a  man  had  been 
consul  or  prsetor,  that  he  could  be  admitted  to  cast  lots 
with  those  who  were  to  preside  over  the  provinces. 
Augustus  made  some  wholesome  changes  with  regard 
to  the  arbitrary  rule  which  was  exercised  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  certainly  in  his  own  provinces,  yet  very  likely 
also  in  those  of  the  senate.  Until  then,  all  governors 
had  unchecked  power  to  take  whatever  they  pleased : 
he  was  the  first  to  assign  fixed  appointments  to  these 
functionaries.  His  governors,  whom  he  chose  indiscri- 
minately from  the  senators,  viri  consulares,  prcetoriiy  and 
knights,  were  called  legati  A  ugusU :  as  we  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions,  their  officiid  title  was  legati  pro  ConstUe, 
ProBtorey  and  so  forth.  The  senatorial  governors  were 
as  before,  for  one  year ;  those  of  Augustus,  for  an  inde- 
finite period ;  for  four,  five,  or  even  ten  years.  This  was 
a  very  happy  change  for  the  provinces ;  yet  the  ones 
which  had  an  imperial  governor,  were  much  better  oif 
than  those  which  were  senatorial:  in  these  last,  we  are 
sorry  to  meet  with  actUmes  repetwndarwm ;  even  as  late 
as  the  second  century;  in  fact  their  whole  establish- 
ment was  but  a  pageant  for  which  the  flubjects  had 
to  pay  dearly.  There  was  a  double  OBrariwrn,  that  of  the 
senate,  and  that  of  the  emperor :  how  far  the.  latter  had 
also  the  disposal  of  that  of  the  senate,  is  more  than  we 

*  For  details  on  the  subtject,  see  Strabo  XVII.,  towards  the  end ;  Dio 
CassiuSk  LIII,  ll^Qfvm,  Ed. 
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can  tell.  Among  the  proofe  of  Augustus'  thoughtful- 
ness,  are  to  be  reckoned  measures  like  the  Lex  JSlia 
Sentia,  by  which  a  stop  was  put  to  those  disgraceful 
emancipations  which  brought  down  the  franchise  to  the 
yery  lowest  slaves.  The  way  in  which  the  Roman  citi- 
zens were  spread  fiir  and  wide,  was  prodigious:  the 
franchise  reached  much  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Italy, 
and  Narbonnese  Gaul,  and  a  great  many  places  in  Spain, 
had  likewise  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Such  provin* 
cials  could  not,  however,  get  into  the  senate.  Tet  even 
to  this  rule  there  were  exceptions:  as  early  as  in  the 
days  of  0»sar,  some  of  them  had  been  brought  into  it ; 
and  under  Augustus  there  were  yet  more,  especially  from 
Provence,  where  Latin  was  spoken  very  early,  so  mudi  so 
indeed  that  the  country  itself  was  called  Italia  altera.* 
The  number  of  the  capita  civiumy  as  is  given  at  that 
time, — somewhat  more  than  four  millions, — seems  to  us 
frightfully  small;  for  we  are  not  to  look  upon  it  as  thai 
of  the  fathers  of  families,  as  all  free  men  who  in  their 
sixteenth  year  had  put  on  the  proetexta  must  be  reckon- 
ed therein.  One  quite  shudders  at  the  fisilling  off  of 
the  population,  and  by  this  again  we  learn  how  great 
was  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  civil  wars. 

Among  the  praiseworthy  regulations  which  he  made, 
are  also  those  about  the  police  of  Rome.  The  state  of 
the  capital  was  awful.  Since  the  days  of  Sylla  and  the 
proscriptions,  no  one  at  Rome  was  sure  of  his  life,  nor 
was  there  any  kind  of  police :  to  see  this,  we  have  only 
to  read  the  orations  of  Cicero  2?ro  CltteiUio,pro  MUonCi 
pro  Sexto  Boscio  Amerino;  in  Suetonius,  we  meet  with 
accounts  of  bandits  (grasmtorei)  openly  showing  them- 
selves in  Rome  with  their  short  swords.  Augustus, 
with  great  determination,  put  that  down.  We  see  what 
consequences  will  arise,  when  old  institutions  are  allow- 
ed to  go  on  without  being  modified  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  times:  that  which  at  first  was  wise  and 

•  Qoat  run.  H.  N.  Ill,  4, 5^0erm.  Ed* 
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expedient,  in  after  days  becomes  perverted  and  mis- 
chievous. Augustas  made  a  new  divisicm  of  the  city 
Borne  had  kept  all  its  municipal  arrangements  even  as 
Servius  Tullius  had  left  them :  it  had  four  regions,  and 
also  the  liberties  of  the  Aventine,  as  a  sort  of  suburb : 
the  real  suburbs  were  quite  n^lected.  These  four  re- 
gions had  vicif  and  this  perhaps  was  also  the^  case  with 
the  other  districts:  all  police  matters  there  were  under 
the  charge  of  the  cedUea  pUbiSy  which  was  quite  insuffi- 
cient. Augustus,  without  troubling  himself  about  what 
was  old  town,  new  town,  pomoenum,  and  so  forth,  now 
divided  the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  as  it  was  then 
really  inhabited,  into  fourteen  regions:  over  each  re- 
gion he  placed  a  magbtrate,  and  it  had  likewise  a  num- 
ber of  vicif  every  one  of  which  was  presided  over  by  a 
magistet  vici.  This  division  proved  excellent,  and  by  it 
security  was  restored  in»Rome.  Owing  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  empire,  the  Roman  magistrates,  who  at  first 
had  been  the  magistrates  of  a  city,  could  now  no  longer 
give  their  time' to  city  business;  and  therefore  several 
magistrattu  minares  had  been  established:  but  these 
offices  had  no  authority,  and  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
freedmen,  as  no  man  of  any  rank  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  them.  Some  years  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Augustus  instituted  a  prcefecttu  urbi  in  whom  the  whole 
of  the  city  administration  was  concentrated :  this  place 
he  bestowed  according  to  his  own  pleasure ;  L.  Piso  held 
it  for  twenty  years.  The  good  done  by  this  magistracy, 
and  his  most  happy  choice  of  the  person  who  filled  it, 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  gained  for  him  the 
affection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital*  Moreover 
he  set  up  a  sort  of  Oensdrarmerie,  vigiles,  cohortes  ur- 
bancBy  which  had  to  act  and  to  be  at  hand  whenever  it 
was  wanted ;  as  when  there  was  a  riot,  a  fire,  in  short, 
anything  serious.  The  men  were  in  barracks,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  garrison  which  he  mi|^t  keep  with- 
out its  making  any  show.  He  also  established  a  prcs' 
feetura  cerariif  very  likely,  not  only  for  his  own  terarium, 
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but  also  for  that  of  the  senate :  at  least,  the  imperial 
treasury  afterwards  absorbed  the  other  which  had  for- 
merly been  managed  by  qusestors.  For  all  these  ofiBloes 
he  chose,  from  a  tifv^eiros  »/r/»,  equites  Romaniy  not 
senators :  these  last,  cringing  and  Owning  as  they  were, 
still  had  a  mighty  opinion  of  their  own  dignity. 

By  a  ^  JWux,  the  courts  of  justice  had  been  entirely 
restored  into  the  hands  of  the  knights.  This  law  he 
maintained;  but  he  prodigiously  increased  the  lists  oi 
the  jury  (the  decuries),  inasmuch  as  for  petty  cases  he 
admitted  persons  of  less  fortune  than  the  emmu  eqtieiUr 
required. 

Italy  had  accidentally  grown  into  one  mass.  At 
first,  it  had  not  reached  beyond  the  south;  but  by  little 
and  little  it  had  been  stretched  further  to  Cisalpine 
Oaul:  Etruria  and  Umbria  thus  belonged  to  it,  whilst 
the  Rubicon  was  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  pro- 
vinces. Augustus  now  extended  it,  as  was  right,  to  the 
Alps,  and  this  Italy  he  divided  into  a  number  of  regions. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  these  regions,  cannot  be  made 
out ;  but  one  would  almost  believe  that  they  must  have 
had  some  reference  to  the  qusBstors,  of  whom,  at  that 
iime,  there  were  forty  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  also  ten 
prsetors.  Whether  presidents  besides  were  given  to  such 
<iistricts,  like  the  consulars  appointed  by  Hadrian,  and 
ihe  correctores  under  Severus ;  is  a  thing  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  to  be  met  with  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  his  immediate  successors.  By  this  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say,  that  they  had  not  some  sort  of  au- 
thorities over  them ;  for  the  supposition  that  the  region 
must  have  had  a  corresponding  office  is  so  very  natural* 
At  a  later  period,  we  find  in  inscriptions  and  in  books 
very  many  notices,  which  bear  upon  the  subject ;  but  at 
this  time,  none  whatever. 

Augustus  had  a  huge  private  fortune.  He  possessed 
whole  principalities,  of  which  Josephus  gives  us  a  very 
striking  example  in  the  will  of  Herod,  who  bequeathed 
his  property  to  the  family  of  the  Osdsars :  such  kings 
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ft&d  tetrarchs  very  often  left  all  that  they  had  to  the 
emperors.  The  stewards  of  the  countries  which  belonged 
to  these  last,  were  the  procunUores  CcuarU:  they  were 
generally  knights,  but  never  s^iiators ;  they  might  even 
be  imperial  freedmen,  though  perhaps  this  was  not  yet 
the  case  under  Augustus.  In  the  provinces,  the  em* 
peror  was  so  absolute,  that  Augustus,  for  instance, 
changed  the  whole  registration  of  land  in  Gaul  without 
asking  any  body's  leave,  were  it  only  for  form's  sake. 
The  soldiers  all  swore  fealty  to  the  emperor,  certainly 
also  to  the  imperiwn  poptdi  Bomani;  but  no  one  was 
bound  to  the  consuL  The  establishment  of  the  prsBto-' 
rian  cohorts  was  no  innovation.  There  had  been  such 
troops  from  the  earliest  times,  being  a  sort  of  guards 
or  orderlies,  like  the  "^ides  desff^niraux"  during  the 
French  revolution :  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Pu- 
nic wars,  and  also  in  the  civil  wars,  on  both  sides ;  and 
they  had  arisen  out  of  the  former  evooati.  Augustus 
had  taken  them  back  with  him,  and  had  founded  twen- 
ty-eight military  colonies,  as  a  means  of  checking  any 
popular  movement;  and  that  he  might  likewise  curb 
these  veterans  themselves,  he  formed  the  cohortes  prce^ 
toricBf  which  in  Italy  represented  in  &ct  the  armed  Ro- 
man people:  they  were  ehiefly  enlisted,  or  raised  by 
conscription,  from  the  districts  of  Latium  which  had 
been  the  strongholds  of  the  Marian  party.  At  first,  he 
kept  them  scattered  in  Italy,  so  as  to  cause  no  alarm ; 
but  by  degrees  they  were  drawn  nearer  and  nearer,  un- 
til at  last  the  c(uirwn  praOarium  before  the  city  was 
built.  Under  Augustus  there  were  about  eight  thou- 
sand of  them. 

Formerly  the  provincials  were  called  to  arms  only  in 
cases  when  a  province  was  threatened ;  henceforth  from 
the  subjects  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  many 
of  whom  had  the  lesser  Roman  franchise,  cohorts  were 
formed,  which  we  hear  of  under  the  name  of  auxilia, 
and  which  may  have  made  up  about  the  half  of  the 
army.    JSocii  are  no  more  spoken  of  at  alL  The  legionc^ 
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with  regard  to  the  organization  of  which  in  those  days 
one  is  quite  in  the  dark,  had  to  serve  a  regular  term  of 
sixteen  years ;  afterwards,  they  still  remained  for  some 
time  under  tiie  vexiUa  as  a  reserve,  and  then  they  were 
to  have  land  assigned  them.  This  system  of  allotments 
was  Augustus*  work,  as  was  also  the  increase  of  pay. 
Hitherto  the  soldiers  had  got  the  old  pay  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  denariiy  or  twelve  hundred  cmjm,  yearly; 
Osesar  doubled,  and  Augustus  tielded  it.  This  was,  after 
all,  not  much,  about  sixty  dollars  of  our  money ;  and  as 
the  price  of  everything  at  Rome  had  then  immensely 
risen,  it  was  not  a  large  pay  for  fellows  like  these  who 
had  the  throne  in  their  gift.  Still,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  it  was  a  burthen  which  the  state  oouM 
hardly  bear,  as  even  Tiberius,  who  was  a  very  able  ruler, 
already  acknowledged. 


LITEBATUBB. 

Roman  literature  reached  perfection  through  Cicero  and 
with  him,  even  as  our  own  did  through  Lessing,  and  we 
mi^  almost  set  down  the  year  680,  when  Cicero  was  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  as  the  epoch  in  which  it  made  this 
step ;  the  language  shared  likewise  vfk  this  decisive  ad- 
vance. However  much  there  may  be  of  the  beautiful 
in  earlier  times,  yet  there  is  always  something  wanting, 
even  in  Cicero's  first  writings ;  but  all  that  was  coarse 
and  clumsy  is  now  thrown  off,  and  nothing  remains  but 
the  pure  and  polished  language.  With  the  greatest  jus- 
tice, the  Latin  of  Cicero  has  been  acknowledged  as  the 
very  best :  it  is,  after  all,  the  language  which  was  spoken 
by  the  weU  educated  in  his  day,  and  had  we  more  of 
Cornelius  Nepos  than  the  Vita  iif^ta,  there  again  we 
should  also  find  Ciceronian  latinity.  As  yet,  Latin  prose 
had  been  altogether  weak  and  unequal,  being  some- 
times spun  out,  and  sometimes  cramped :  Cicero  alone 
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gave  it  its  perfection.  His  influenoe  also  on  his  con- 
temporaries is  incalculable :  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  finish  of  OfBsar*s  st jle  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  and 
to  his  age. 

There  was  then  a  host  of  distinguished  writers  and 
men  of  genius ;  and  though  of  some  of  them  we  know 
but  little,  they  are  not  for  that  the  less  eminent.  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  all  who  at  that  time 
were  remarkable  in  literature,  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  classical  writers ;  some  of  them,  especially  the  dder 
contemporaries  of  Cicero,  are  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
earlier  age :  thus  among  us,  Winkehnann,  as  to  his  style, 
belongs  to  the  period  before  Lessing.  So  likewise  Yar- 
ro,  who  for  his  immense  learning  and  reading  in  Roman 
matters — in  what  was  Greek,  this  may  not  have  been 
so  great — ^had  such  a  high  renown,  is,  in  all  that  is  left 
of  him,  not  at  all  like  one  who  lived  in  the  same  age  with 
Cicero :  he  is  as  strong  a  contrast  to  him  as  Masco v, 
Mosheim,  and  Beimarus  were  to  Lessing.  Nigidius 
Figulus  also  was  very  likely  a  writer  of  the  same  kind.- 
The  real  bloom  of  Roman  literature  consisted  of  men 
who  were  younger  than  Cicero,  and  whom  he  beheld 
springing  up  around  him.  One  of  these  was  the  orator 
M.  Cselius  Rufus,  whom  we  may  still  judge  of  even  from 
his  letters :  his  language  was  like  that  of  Cicero  for  ex- 
cellence. Curio's  letters  do  not  make  the  same  im- 
pression upon  me:  yet  they  are  not  of  importance 
enough  for  one  to  be  able  to  give  a  positive  opinion 
about  them,  and  I  would  rather  trust  Cicero's  own 
judgment,  who  assigns  him  a  very  high  rank.  0.  Lici- 
nius  Calvus,  a  contemporary  of  both,  was  an  orator  and 
a  poet  as  well :  him  also  Cicero  greatly  esteemed ;  and 
if  Quintilian  does  not  think  favourably  of  him,  Tacitus, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  really  had  talent  as  an 
orator.*    He  died  young.    i9allust  was  considerably 

*  Here  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake.  The  passage  of  QaintiUan. 
X,  1, 115.  runs  as  imiuws,  Btveni  qui  0»w»m  prafmrtni  Dmnibws,  iwmd 
qpd  Ckenmi  orode^vitt,  0^m  nmit  ootiint  M  dAmxAa  vemm  tcmgvimtm 
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younger  than  Cicero>  and  of  the  same  age*  with  O^lius, 
OalyoSy  and  Curio :  he  went  his  own  way,  living  in  the. 
past,  and  the  language  and  style  of  his  oonteuiporarieft 
remained  foreign  to  him.  As  he  was  not  conversant 
with  the  langufige  as  it  was  spoken,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  style  has  quite  a  different  air  from  what  we 
find  in  theirs :  as  an  historian,  he  is  all  that  one  could 
wish.  That  Priscian  charges  some  of  those  men  with 
archaisms,  is  nothing  at  all  against  them.* 

This  was  truly  the  age  of  the  poets.  Living  at  the 
same  time,  hut  not  quite  of  the  same  standing,  were 
Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Calvus,  the  rival  of  Catullus, 
the  greatest  poets  of  that  day.  Lucretius,  whom  men 
have  long  tried  to  exclude  from  the  poets  {^together,  is. 
now  at  length  acknowledged  in  his  high  excellence  as 
such ;  not  hut  what,  had  he  chosen  a  more  fieivourahle 
theme  than  that  wretched  philosophical  system,  he  might 
have  done  fetr  greater  things.  But  the  greatest  poet  Borne 
ever  had,  is  Catullus.  He  never  strains  after  words  or 
expressions:  poetry  flows  from  his  tongue,  it  is  with' 
him  the  very  language  which  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment brings  out ;  every  thought,  every  word  of  his,  i» 
the  expression  of  what  he  actudly  feels.  He  has  the 
same  perfections  as  the  Greek  Lyric  poets  down  to 
Sophocles,  and  is  fully  equal  to  them.  Other  poets  there 
were,  who,  though  undoubtedly  his  inferiors,  were  stilly 
eminent.  If  we  had  C.  Helvius  Cinna ;  if  we  had  other 
poems  than  thoee  still  extant  of  Valerius  Cato  (whose 

pmUcUsM :  $ed€itet  temata  H  grwoU  oiwtid  et  eustodUa  H/reaumUr  veA«. 
mens  quoque.  On  the  otlier  hand,  in  the  Dial,  de  Orat.  c.  18.  Stmt  enim 
(auMqui)  horrieU  et  impMM  et  rmdee,  et  in^ormes  et  quot  ntjnom  twUa  parte. 
iaUleAtu  eeeet  Calmu  veeter,  aut  CceUue,  out  ji>«e  Oieero  !  And  XAriftu  M(t. 
qus  et  Calvi  et  BruH  ad  Cieenmem  mUsas  ejpietoUu,  ex  qwUms/aeUe  eat  de- 
pretmndere,  Oioivum  mddem  Cfioerwd  viemn  exeanguem  et  aUritmn  nw- 
eumque  Cioeronem  e  Calvo  quidem  male  avdiviaee  tainquam  edlutwrn  etener^ 
vem.  In  tlioM  writinfcs  of  Oieero  which  are  still  extant,  there  oecur 
two  largm  passages,  Brut  c  82,  EjAbL  ad  Famil,  XV,  21,  5,  where  Oal- 
TUB  indeed  is  Juds^ed  with  great  leniency,  but  is  certainly  not  spoken  of 
with  unqualified  praise.— Oerm.  Ed. 

•  Should  Seneca  perhaps  be  meant  here  ?  conf.  OeU.  ZII,  2.— Oerm. 
Ed. 
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Dirm  are  still  very  doubtful) ;  if  we  had  Yalgius,''^  and 
Ticida;  we  should  read  them  with  considerable  plea- 
snre^  we  should  acknowledge  still  more  that  the  age  was 
rich  in  distinguished  men,  even  though  thej  were  not 
equal  to  Catullus :  and  this  is  certainly  more  than  can 
be  said  of  anj  other  period.  Poetry  is  now  becoming 
inured  to  the  strict  rules  of  metrical  forms :  the  greater 
poems  are  composed  in  hexameters;  the  smaller  lyric 
pieces,  in  foreign  or  Greek  measures ;  and  the  old  Latin 
forms  are  laid  aside.  The  hexameter  is  rightly  con- 
structed, and  the  ccesurce  carefully  observed :  in  trifles 
only,  the  Boman  poets  of  those  times  have  some  pecu- 
liarities to  which  they  take  a  fancy;  as  for  instance,  in 
the  construction  of  the  pentameter.  I>ec.  Laberius,  the 
well  known  composer  of  mimes,  no  doubt  was  irery  ori- 
ginal :  this  sort  of  poetry  consisted  very  much  of  impro- 
visation, being  like  the  Sermanes  of  Horace.  Furius 
Bibaculus  was  very  pleanng;  Yarro  Atacinus,  the 
translator  of  Apolonius  Rhodius,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Comedy  had  quite  gone  down,  not  even 
mediocrities  being  mentioned. 

This  full  bloom  of  poetry  &des  away  at  the  time  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero's  death,  and  a  new  generation  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  one.  Few  eloquent  men  of  that 
period  survive ;  Asinius  Pollio,  for  example,  who  when 
CaBsar  died,  was  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  had  abready  formed  his  mind.  As  a  writer, 
however,  he  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  after  the 
war  of  Brundusium ;  for  it  was  not  till  then  that  he 
had  completely  retired  from  public  life.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  him  in  Seneca  the  &ther,  we  may  gather  that 
his  style  was  very  unequal,  but  that  he  sometimes  could 
write  very  well,  especially  when  impelled  by  passion ;  as 
he  did  with  justice  against  the  Pompeians,  and  with 
great  injustice  against  Cicero.  His  was  a  soured  and 
embittered  nature,  without  any  kindly  feelings.  Another 

•  Weichert  Po«t,  LaL  Rel.  p.  sei.  not  30.~Genn.  Ed.  , 

in.  I 
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skilful  orator  was  Munatius  Plancos.  Hirtios  indeed 
still  belongs  to  the  former  age,  but  is  not  the  less  excel- 
lent :  he  is  a  most  el^^t  writer,  although  his  whole  life 
was  spent  in  the  midst  of  arms.  AsiniusPollio  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  generations  (which  might 
be  oaXLedjpraverUus,*  ^o(«) ;  just  as  Lessing  is  between 
Klopstock,  Winkelmann,  Kant,  K&stner,  Oellert,  Cra- 
mer, on  the  one  side,  and  Gdthe,  Yoss,  Friederich  Leo- 
pold Yon  Stolberg  on  the  other,  not  reaicting  upon  those 
who  were  older  than  himself,  but  paving  the  way  for 
the  rising  generation.  Thus  Asinius  stands  between 
the' time  of  Oioero  and  Yirgil ;  for  the  latter  maj  indeed 
be  mentioned  as  his  contemporary. 

It  is  a  very  just  remark,  that  it  is  incorrect  to  speak, 
as  we  do  in  Qermany,  of  the  Augustean  age ;  we  ought 
only  to  call  it  the  Augustan  age,  Avyouaruot  being  met 
with  in  Greek  authorst  only.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Livy,  prose  had  entirely  &llen  off:  besides  him,  there 
was  only  Messalla,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  is  left  to 
OS.  -  And  the  cause  of  this  lay  in  the  state  of  things  at 
that  time,  as  is  shown  by  Tacitus  in  his  excellent  Dio" 
logu9  de  Oratoribus,  Prose  was  in  times  of  old  always 
developed  by  oratory;  it  was  poor  as  soon  as  people 
ceased  to  speak  in  public.  For  this,  however,  there  was 
no  more  a  free  opportunity:  the  roitra  were  dumb,  the 
curia  was  hushed,  and  if  there  were  still  any  speeches, 
they  were  only  Xoyo/  f^/^f/xr/xo/,— dismal  signs  of  the 
times !  The  only  field  therefore  for  prose  was  history, 
which  was  written  by  Asinius  Pollio  and  Livy:  Yale* 
rius  Messalla  alone,  who  was  much  older  than  Asinius, 
and  about  the  same  standing  as  Yirgil,  was  of  any  impor- 
tance as  an  orator.  It  may  also  be  that  he  was  more 
remarkable  for  his  nobleness  of  mind  and  his  personal 
excellence,  than  for  extraordinary  talent. 

To  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  belong  the 

*  Plin.  Ep.  1, 18.~€(«nii.  Ed. 

t  Dio  OsM.  LXI,  90,  LXIII,  6;  Imt  indeed  in  qoite  a  difRnrent  mean, 
li^— aerm.Bd. 
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brilliant  dajs  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  of  many  other 
contemporaries  of  less  eminence.  In  Horace  poetry 
is  still  lyric;  but  afterwards  it  loses  this  character. 
It  adapts  itself  more  and  more  to  the  Greek ;  the  old 
licences  of  metre  are  altogether  set  aside,  and  the  Greek 
being  law  in  everything,  it  is  a  mere  translating  of  the 
Greek :  it  is  Grecian  poetry  in  Latin  words.  The  lan- 
goage-'-ezcept  in  particuliur  cases,  for  the  sake  of  em- 
bellishment,— carefully  eschews  every  obsolete  phrase, 
and  the  written  phraseology  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  spoken  one.  Though  Virgil  says  oUiy  atUai,  he  never 
does  so  in  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics,  but  in  the  ^neid ; 
and  that  from  the  same  grammatical  reasons  which  the 
Alexandrian  writers  had  for  their  rules  for  the  Greek 
epic  style. 

Virgil  was  bom  on  the  fifteenth  of  October  682,  and 
he  died  in  733,  on  the  twenty-second  of  September ; 
Horace  was  born  on  the  eighth  of  December  687,  and 
he  died,  the  twenty-seventh  of  November  744.  We  cannot 
allow  of  the  adoration  with  which  the  later  Romans  re- 
garded Virgil :  he  is  wanting  in  that  fertility  and  richness 
of  invention  which  his  theme  required.  His  Eclogues 
are  &r  from  being  a  happy  imitation  of  Theocritus,  as 
they  try  to  produce  something  on  the  Roman  soil  which 
could  not  be  there.  Theocritus*  shepherds  have  sprung 
from  true  Siculian.  and  not  from  Greek  materials; 
they  bear  tne  stamp  of  genuine  nationality:  Daphnis 
is  a  Sicilian  hero.  But  when  Virgil  wishes  to  transfer 
them  to  the  sky  of  Lombardy,  he  places  Greek  names 
and  Greek  peculiarities  in  a  spot  where  they  could  not 
exist  at  all.  More  happy  is  his  didactic  poem  on  hus- 
bandry :  he  keeps  himself  in  a  middle  sphere,  and  one 
cannot  speak  otherwise  than  in  its  praise.  The  whole 
of  the  ^neid,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  a  mis- 
conceived idea :  but  this  does  not  prevent  its  being  full 
of  beauties  in  its  details ;  and  it  also  displays  a  learning 
from  which  the  historian  can  never  glean  too  much:  No 
epic  poem  can  be  successful,  unless  it  be  a  lively,  hearty 
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narrative  of  some  achievement  of  which  the  whole  story 
has  become  a  kind  of  national  heir-loom.  It  is  a  sUlj 
remark  of  a  stUl  living  historian,  that  an  epic  poem 
would  never  tell  with  the  people,  unless  the  subject  were 
sufficiently  old:  if  the  events  are  such  as  every  one 
knows,  and  as  can  be  made  to  receive  a  certain  impress 
of  originality  without  losing  their  own  distinguishing 
character,  then  they  are  fit  for  epic  poetry,  and  for  the 
arts  in  general.  This  is  the  reason  why  subjects  from 
Sacred  History  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  historical 
painter :  it  is  because  the  beholder  understands  at  once 
what  the  artist  wants  to  represent,  and  is  able  to  bring 
to  mind  the  whole  of  the  associations  with  which  the 
picture  is  connected.  Subjects  from  mythology  are  far 
more  hazardous,^  inasmuch  indeed  as  the  artist  himself, 
and  with  him  the  many,  are  too  little  acquainted  with 
them,  and  they  cannot  therefore  but  seem  somewhat 
unmeaning :  in  ancient  times,  however,  such  mytholo- 
gical subjects  were  as  much  household  words  among  the 
people  as  the  Sacred  History  is  with  us.  Generally 
known  events  in  modem  history  would  now  be  perfectly 
well  suited  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  artist.  So  long  as 
in  a  nation  there  be  legends  which  every  body  is  sure 
to  sing  and  know  by  heart,  there  will  always  be  some- 
thing which  one  may  choose  as  one  thinks  good,  and 
pick  out  as  the  subject  for  an  epic  poem.  Thus  the 
epos  makes  choice  of  a  single  part,  whilst  the  cyclic 
poem,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  in  a  whole  series  of  tales. 
Such  is  the  wretched  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  Virgil  took 
a  Latin  story,  and  dove-taUed  it  into  Greek  legends ; 
whereas  had  he  wanted  to  have  anything  out  of  the  Bo- 
man  legends,  he  ought  to  have  treated  it  in  the  Italian 
style :  this  might  indeed  have  been  very  difficult,  as  that 
kind  of  knowledge  was  no  longer  general ;  but  it  would 
have  been  the  only  means  of  making  a  poem  with  much 
life  in  it.  Virgil  is  one  of  the  remarkable  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  a  man  can  miss  his  true  calling.  His 
was  lyric  poetry.    Tiie  little  poem  on  the  Villa  SyranU 
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and  tlie  Si  mihi  stueeptumfuerit  deeurrere  munutj  show 
that  he  would  have  been  a  poet  like  Catullus,  had  he 
not  made  the  miBtake  of  wishing  to  write  nothing  but 
Grecian-Latin  poems.  It  is  a  pitj  that  posterity  so 
much  overrated  the  very  work  which  was  but  a  failure; 
yet  we  may  well  account  for  it,  as  people  were  not  able 
to  compare  it  with  Homer,  whom  they  did  not  know  at 
all,  and  its  extraordinary  beauties  had  their  full  effect. 
Kor  was  the  superiority  of  Catullus  acknowledged  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  who  spoke 
without  prejudice  about  Yirgil,  was  Jeremy  Markland : 
amidst  a  terrible  outcry,  as  if  he  had  committed  high 
treason,  he  openly  said  what  he  thought.  It  was  cer^ 
tainly  no  affectation  that  Yirgil  wished  to  bum  the 
JBneid ;  that  poem  was  the  task  of  his  life,  and  he  had 
in  his  last  moments  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  fiiilure.  I 
am  glad  that  he  did  not  do  so ;  but  still  we  must  in  all 
thix^  leam  to  keep  our  judgment  free,  and  even  then 
we  cannot  but  love  and  honour  him.  It  may  be  that 
the  tomb  on  Posilipo,  which  during  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages  was  already  shown  as  t^t  of  Yirgil,— yet  I 
know  not  why, — ^is  not  his,  and  that  the  laurel  on  it 
may  have  been  replanted  many  a  time ;  but  notwith- 
standing, I  have  gone  to  see  it  as  a  pilgrim,  and  the 
laurel  branches  which  I  also  plucked  off  at  his  grave, 
are  dear  to  me  as  relics. 

Yenusia,  the  birthplace  of  Horace,  was  a  Latin  colony, 
founded  between  the  third  Samnite  war  and  that  of 
Pyrrhus.  This  town,  which  had  always  been  true  to 
the  Romans,  ir  mentioned  by  Appian  (whose  accounts 
of  this  are  very  trustworthy)  among  those  which  re- 
volted in  the  Social  War:  it  must  therefore  have  lost  its 
Latin  character,  and,  like  the  other  peoples  in  those 
parts,  have  rather  become  Lucanian  and  Oscan  in  feding. 
Horace  says,  that  he  went  to  school  with  the  sons  of  cen- 
turions: this  is  a  hint  that  Yenusia  must  have  been  a 
military  colony,  and  in  &ct  one  of  Sylla*8,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  that  rebdlion.  Moreover,  when  Horace 
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wrote  the  second  book  of  his  SenMmesj »  new  militaTy 
colony  must  have  been  established  there;  for  Ofellos, 
whom  Horace  when  a  boj  had  still  seen  well  of^  had  had 
his  allotment  of  land  given  away  to  a  soldier.  Horace's 
fiekther  was  a  libertimu;  the  cognomen  of  Flaccus,  if  the 
fiither  had  it  as  well,  would  prove  that  he  was  not  of 
foreign,  but  of  Italian  race :  his  fisUiher  may  indeed  have 
been  taken  prisoner,  in  the  Social  War,  and  sold  for  a 
slave;  for  otherwise  the  children  of  freedmen  have  dif- 
ferent names. .  The  fiekther  gave  his  son  a  very  liberal 
education:  when  Brutus  came  to  Greece,  Horace,  who 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  was  staying  at  Athens 
whither  his  father  had  sent  him.  He  with  several  other 
young  Romans  entered  the  atmy,  and,  what  was  an  im- 
mense honour  for  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was  promoted 
by  Brutus  to  be  a  tribune.  This  raised  a  good  deal  of 
envy ;  but  it  shows  him  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
young  man,  as  there  were  at  that  time  not  more  than 
six  tribunes  to  every  legion.  After  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi,  he  made  his  escape  like  many  others,  and  was  per- 
haps under  the  protection  of  Messalla ;  then  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  recommended  to  Maecenas,  who 
soon  became  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  interesting  him- 
self for  him  even  more  than  he  did  for  Virgil:  this  kind- 
ness of  Mnoenas,  Horace  received  with  great  gratitude. 
M»cenas  made  him  a  present  of  a  small  faxm  on  the  Sa- 
bine hills,  where,  as  he  had  indeed  but  few  wants,  he 
lived  retired  and  happy:  in  his  latter  years  especially, 
he  was  almost  always  there.  The  life  of  Horace  by  Sue- 
tonius is  very  interesting;  and  from  this  work,  as  well 
as  from  the  poet's  own  writings,  Wieland  in  Ids  com- 
mentary, particularly  on  the  Epistles,  has  said  many  very 
fine  things  on  his  personal  chiuracter  and  his  position  in 
the  world,  and  has  cleared  him  of  many  a  calumny :  he 
has  shown  that  Horace  deserves  the  reproach  of  being  a 
flatterer  far  less  in  truth  than  Virgil,  as  unfortunately 
we  cannot  help  allowing.  His  praises  are  the  outpouring 
of  a  general  feeling,  which  he  very  fairly  shared  with 
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other  perwms  of  Ms  day.  Wieland  moreoTer  p<nnt8  out 
how  he  tries  to  keep  himself  from  being  dependent  on 
Msdoenas,  and  to  push  the  golden  chains  aside  as  far  as 
he  could  do  so  without  seeming  ungratefuL  Augustus 
was  not  at  all  pleased  when  Horace  did  not  dedicate  to 
him  the  first  book  of  the  Sermonesy  and  also  when  h% 
wanted  to  have  him  for  his  secretary  and  he  declined 
it :  he  could  not  have  hidden  from  himself  that  Horace 
was  one  of  those  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  good  that 
he  had  done,  would  not  forget  his  former  life,  and  al- 
ways judged  41  ham  hf  it.  Wieland  calls  our  attention 
to  a  letter  of  Augustus,  in  which  he  betrays  how  much 
he  felt  Horace's  indifierence,  and  says,  An  vererU  ne 
ajntdposteros  infame  tibi  sit  piod  videaris  famUiarU  no- 
bis esse?  We  can  hardly  have  the  odes  in  chronological 
order :  some  of  them  were  written  very  early,  perhaps 
even  as  &r  back  as  the  time  that  he  lived  in  Athens : 
of  many  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  date ; 
and  though  most  of  them  were  composed  before  the 
war  of  Actium,  the  first  three  books  were  not  published 
till  afterwards.  Some  of  the  Sermones  also  belong  to  a 
very  early  period:  the  earliest  that  we  have  of  his,  is 
perhaps  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  that  is  to  say,  Sal- 
vidienus,  according  to  the  undoubtedly  correct  remark 
of  the  scholiast ;  just  as  Malthinus  stands  for  Msscenas, 
so  that  the  fictitious  name  has  the  same  quantity  as 
the  real  one.  Against  a  man  who  had  become  unfortu- 
nate, Horace  would  not  have  written  after  his  execu- 
tion ;  and  therefore  the  poem  must  date  soon  after  the 
battle  of  PhUippi,  710.  To  the  last  years  of  his  life  be- 
long the  fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  and  the  second  of  the 
Epistles. 

Horace,  as  a  poet,  was  once  admired  beyond  all 
bounds ;  but  for  tiie  last  thirty  years  or  more,  he  has 
not  had  justice  done  to  him.  His  imitations  from  the 
Greeks  are  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  they  have  also 
much  in  them  which  is  his  0¥m.  Yet  for  all  that  he 
has  many  fetults.    When  searching  for  an  original  ex- 
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pression,  he  sometimes  contents  himself  with  another 
which  is  none  of  the  most  appropriate  or  the  most  terse : 
if  one  keeps  this  remark  well  in  mind,  many  of  Bent- 
ley's  emendations  &11  to  the  ground.  Moreover  he  has^ 
two  great  failings.  One  is  quite  annoyed  at  his  mis- 
appreciation  of  the  earlier  writers;  the  times  had 
quite  changed,  and  hence  he  took  a  dislike  to  many 
things  because  they  were  strange  in  his  day,  more  espe- 
cially to  archaisms.  How  he  could  have  been  blind  to 
the  merits  of  Plautus,  is  quite  inconceivable :  the  age 
to  which  he  belonged  had  wrought  on  him  the  same  ef- 
fects which  difference  of  nationality  has  on  other  men; 
many  an  expression  may  have  quite  gone  down  to  the 
common  people,  and  thus  have  become  vulgar,  so  that 
Horace  was  shocked  by  it.  This  feeling  may  have  been 
much  increased  by  his  disgust  at  those  who  made  a 
ridiculous  parade  of  quaintness,  playing  the  same  &roe 
as  the  exaggerated  admirers  of  the  middle  ages  among 
us.  And  besides  this,  painful  is  the  impression  which 
is  made  upon  us  by  the  irony  of  Horace's  Epicurean 
philosophy,  owing  to  which  he,  in  &ct,  looks  upon  every- 
thing as  a  foUy,  and  tries  to  sneer  at  everything,  treating 
what  is  most  venerable  with  irreverence :  this  becomes 
at  last  a  bad  habit  with  him.  Yet  there  is  excuse  for 
this  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  in  better  times,  it 
would  not  have  been  thus.  One  sees  in  him  a  mild  and 
quiet  man,  who  in  truth  was  always  constrained  and 
relierved;  the  wild,  reckless  Catullus,  with  his  loud 
laugh,  and  his  loud  wailings,  comes  more  home  to  our 
hearts:  the  same  tone  which  there  is  in  Horace  may 
also  have  been  that  of  Menander,  and  the  latest  Athe- 
nian comedy.  Horace  did  not  choose  to  let  his  heart 
bleed,  and  thus  he  puts  us  indeed  into  a  sadder  frame 
of  mind.  When  a  real  good  is  lost  for  the  people,  one 
should  not  deaden  the  feelings  to  it^  and  try  to  make 
the  world  thoughtless;  but  one  shovdd  carry  the  grief 
for  it'  within  one's  breast,  and  let  it  have  free  course, 
yet  without  cherishing  or  artificially  fostering  it   <<  He 
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who  has  lost  a  real  good,"  says  Friederick  Leopold  Yon 
Stolberg) ''  has  often  much  left  to  him,  if  he  retains  the 
oonsdousness  of  what  he  has  lost.'*  Horace  with  all 
this  is  still  ever  noble  and  amiable :  he  has  onlj  mis- 
understood  an  onhappj  age.  He  lived  nearly  to  his 
fifty-seventh  year. 

Of  the  same  standing  as  Horace  was  Tibullus  an 
E^IUM  Bamanus:  he  was  one  of  those  whose  fortune  had 
somewhat  suffered  in  those  stormy  times.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  unknown  to  us :  from  an  epigram  which  is 
ascribed  to  Domitius  Marsus  {Te  quoqw  Virgilio  comi" 
tern  nan  cequay  TibuUe^  &c.),  we  merely  gather  that  he 
died  soon  after  YirgiL  Yet  there  is  some  doubt  about 
that  epigram :  the  way  in  which  Horace  addresses  Ti- 
buUus,  seems  to  bespeak  a  contemporary.  Of  Tibullus, 
the  first  two  books  are  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  the  third 
cannot  possibly  be  his,  although  the  name  of  the  author 
can  hardly  be  Lygdamus :  for  it  may  only  be  substitut- 
ed for  the  right  one,  as  being  of  the  same  quantity. 
Thus  it  is  also  with  the  names  of  women :  that  of  the 
mistress  of  Propertius,  whom  he  calls  Cynthia,  was  Hos- 
tia ;  that  of  Tibullus'  Delia,  was  Plania.  Owing  to  party 
spirit,  people  will  not  admit  the  truth  of  Yoss's  remark, 
that  in  the  third  book  there  is  quite  a  different  metri- 
cal character,  and  also  quite  anotiier  turn  of  expression : 
he  who  does  not  see  this,  is  in  my  opinion  no  judge  of 
questions  either  of  grammar  or  of  metre.  A  distich  has 
been  rejected  as  spurious  because  it  clashes  with  the 
chronology  of  Tibullus:  the  poet  of  the  third  book  was 
bom,  like  Ovid,  in  709,  under  the  consulship  of  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  as  he  says  himself:-— 

Natalem  primo  nostram  videre  parentes, 
Cum  cecidit  fato  consul  uterqne  pari. 

These  verses  cannot  be  struck  out.  The  fourth  book  is 
just  as  little  Tibullus'  own:  the  panegyric  on  Messalla 
is  the  production  of  some  poor  fellow  who  was  in  want  of 
a  patron,  and  certainly  not  that  of  a  knight.  Both  books. 
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the  third  and  the  fourth,  are  by  authors  who  are  inferior 
to  Tibullus.  The  smaller  poems  which  bear  the  names 
of  Sulpicia  and  Oerinthus,  maj  be  Tibullus*  own;  but 
they  are  almost  too  good  to  be  his:  there  is  too  much 
strength  and  boldness  in  them.  To  me,  Tibullus  is  an 
oni^aasing  poet :  this  womanish  and  maudlin  grief,  this 
onantique  sa^meatality,  are  mistaken  tones  of  Mim- 
nermus,  whidi  to  me  are  unbearable ;  and  above  all,  in  a 
Boman. 

Somewhat  older  perhaps  than  Horace  was  Oornelius 
Gallus,  a  man  of  rank  who  had  also  tried  his  fortune  !n 
war,  and  whom  Augustus  had  appointed  governor  of 
Egypt,  in  which  post  indeed  he  behaved  shamefully. 
He  must,  however,  have  had  his  amiable  qualities,  as 
Virgil  was  so  fond  of  him,  and  introduced  his  praise'  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Qeorgics:  it  was  to  replace  it, 
that  the  poet  had  afterwards  to  put  in  the  episode  of 
Aristnus.  Having  been  convicted  of  very  disgraceful 
things,  Gallus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  He  had 
translated  Euphorion,  and  written  elegies,  of  which,  how- 
ever, one  line  only  remains.  He  must  have  been  a  dis- 
tinguished poet,  though  what  goes  under  his  name,  all 
but  a  few  fragments,  is  not  genuine.  If  he  is  called 
durior,  this  perhaps  implies  that  he  had  the  old  lan- 
guage and  versification  of  Catullus  and  Lucretius,  which 
Quinctilian  might  indeed  have  found  harsh. 

One  who  also  lived  at  the  same  time  as  these  m^n, 
was  Yarius.  Of  him  we  have  unfortunately  but  a  few 
verses ;  the  ancients,  however,  ranked  him  with  Virgil 
and  Horace  among  the  great  poets  of  that  age ;  he  was 
especially  renowned  for  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes.  This 
is  a  very  unhappy  subject ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  rant  in  that  piece,  and  that  it  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  Greek  tragedy  as  the  ^neid  to 
the  Iliad.  The  tragic  poets  of  that  age  in  all  likelihood 
no  longer  had  before  them  the  old  Athenian  tragedy, 
like  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  but  the  Alexandrian;  for 
what  was  called  the  Pleias,  was  certainly  something 
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quiie  different  fiom  the  old  tngio  poets.  One  maj  get 
an  idea  of  it  from  Seneoa,  whoee  pieoes  are  certainly 
not  of  Roman  home-growth,  but  eyidently  formed  after 
foreign  modelf :  his  lyrical  part  is  limited  to  anapaests^ 
and  very  rarely  contains  quite  simple  strophes  of  four 
lines.  If  I  had  the  choice,  I  would  rather  have  Yarius' 
poem  Be  McrU  than  his  tragedy.  ^ 

This  was  the  noble  group  of  the  poets  of  that  age, 
such  as  seldom  have  met  together  in  this  world.  These 
poets  Augustus  found  living  when  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  state ;  they  have  passed  the  shortest  part  of 
their  lives  under  his  rule.  But  now  a  second  genera- 
tion arose,  which  is  really  to  be  called  the  Augustan. 
It  begins  with  Propertius,  whose  poems  are  evidently 
imitations  from  the  Alexandrian  school;  whereas  Ho- 
race kept  to  the  older  lyric  style,  although  Virgil  abready 
begins  to  follow  somewhat  in  the  track  of  the  poets  of 
Alexandria  and  Pergamus.  Propertius  must  have  been 
bom  about  700.  He  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  and  his 
youth  was  about  the  time  of  the  assignments  of  land : 
it  was  his  ambition  to  be  the  Boman  Callimachus  or  Pfai- 
letas. 

Much  greater  than  he,— In  iiMt,  of  all  the  Roman 
poets  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  by  &r  the 
most  poetical  after  OatuUus,— was  Ovid,  bom  in  709. 
Virgil  is  evidently  disheartened  by  his  lot ;  Horace's 
mind  was  painfuUy  distracted  in  another  way,  as  he 
fondly  loved  Bmtus ;  Tibullus,  with  his  feeling  heart,  was 
weighed  down  by  evil  times;  Propertius  was  so  af- 
fected by  the  early  loss  of  his  property,  that  free  ei\joy- 
ment  of  life  and  perfect  ease  never  returned  to  him : 
but  as  for  CatuUus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unboimded 
freedom  of  his  humour  sprang  from  the  independence  of 
his  fortune.  His  &ther  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  his  province;  he  was  a  guest-friend  of 
Csdsar.  Ovid  was  bom  with  one  of  the  most  happy  dis- 
positions that  heaven  can  give,  at  a  time  when  the 
troubles  of  the  Perusiaik  war  could  only  reach  him  in 
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his  cradle ;  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  when  Osdsar 
Octavianus  conquered  at  Actium:  thus  his  lightheart- 
edness  and  cheerfubiess  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  On  this  we  are  all  of  us  de- 
pendent: my  own  tone  of  mind  is  quite  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  had  I  been  bom  thirty  years 
sooner  or  later.  Ovid  was  a  young  man  of  rank  and 
wealth  at  Sulmo,  who  began  the  world  adorned  with 
every  gift  of  mind  and  body :  a  greater  facility  no  man 
could  have,  and  in  this  respect,  he  is  among  the  very 
first  poets.  In  Schiller*s  poems,  one  may  every  where 
remark  his  struggle  with  the  forms  of  verse,  and  the  toil 
with  which  he  worked ;  whilst  in  (Goethe's  early  pro- 
ductions, everything  is  as  if  written  off-hand.  The 
Greek  lyric  poets  also  are  never  &r-fetched ;  it  is  as  if 
they  could  express  themselves  only  in  the  way  in  which 
they  did,  and  in  none  other:  Horace,  unlike  them,  is 
plodding,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  anything,  as  it  were, 
bubbles  out  of  him.  In  Ovid,  all  comes  fresh  from  the 
heart :  his  faults,  which  also  run  through  his  poetry,  are 
well  known.  The  cause  of  his  misfortune  is  a  riddle 
which  no  human  sagacity  will  ever  be  able  to  make  out ; 
and  the  endless  stories  which  have  been  spread  about  it 
are  but  so  many  absurdities.  The  utter  depression  of 
his  mind  during  his  abode  in  Tomi  has  been  turned  into 
a  reproach  against  him ;  but  I  am  rather  struck  with 
admiration,  that  in  this  dreadful  exile  among  bar- 
barians, his  freshness  and  liveliness  forsook  him  so 
little. 

,  One  of  his  contemporaHes  was  Oomelius  Severus,  of 
whom  we  have  a  fragment  which  strengthens  the  opinion 
that  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  become  an  emi- 
nent epic  poet,  infinitely  superior  to  Luoan. 

Pedo  Albinovanus  must  aJso  have  been  distinguished. 
Whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  poem  to  Livia  on  the 
death  of  her  son  Drusus,  seems  not  to  be  so  certain  as 
is  generally  believed. 

Livy  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Osssar,  693|  and 
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fived  to  his  seyenty-fifUi,  or  seventy-seTenth  year  ;*  he 
thus  reiMshed  far  into  Tiberius'  reign.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  him  before.  History  was  the  only  thing  that 
one  could  then  write  in  prose;  eloquence  had  sunk  into 
wretched  declamation,  or  mere  lawyer's  pleading.  He 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  or  somewhat  older,  when  he  be* 
gan  to  write  his  history.  The  un&vourable  opinion 
which  Asinius  Pollio  gave  of  him,  certainly  arose  from 
party  spirit,  as  the  latter  could  not  abide  anything  that 
was.Pompeian.  livy's  great  fame,  in  which  no  one  of 
his  day  has  equalled  him,  is  all  built  upon  his  historical 
work ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  is  not  once  men- 
tioned in  Horace :  very  likely,  he  lived  at  first  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  complete  retirement.  A  man 
came  all  the  way  from  Cadiz  to  Bome  to  see  him. 

In  the  literature  of  the  Caesarian  period,  I  forgot  to 
mention  Dec.  Laberius,  who  was  very  distinguished  and 
original  as  a  writer  of  mimes.  K  men  like  Laberius 
and  P.  Syrus  acted  their  mimes  themselves,  these  were 
evidently  a  kind  of  improvisation,  a  description  of  poe- 
try which  was  akin  to  the  ^ermoTMB  of  Horace,  and  par- 
took very  little  of  the  peculiarities  of  dramatic  verse. 
P.  Syrus  also  ranked  very  high.  Comedy  had  at  that 
time  quite  gone  off;  we  do  not  even  meet  with  medio- 
crities. Of  tragedies,  the  Thyestes  of  Yarius  only  is 
mentioned. — ^Yalgius  also  belongs  still  to  the  time  of 
VirgiL 

The  political  weakness  of  Greece  in  those  days,  before 
the  might  of  Rome,  is  not  greater  than  the  absolute  nul- 
lity of  Greek  literature  as  compared  with  the  richness  of 
the  Roman  one.  The  Greeks  were  then  nothing  but  rheto- 
ricians and  grammarians,  though  these  certainly  deserve 
an  honourable  mention :  of  poems,  there  are  none  worth 
speaking  of;  even  of  epigrammatic  talent  there  never 
yet  was  such  a  dearth :  only  a  few  wretched  epigrams  date 
from  that  age.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  stands  alone 

*  Acoording  to  toL  L  p.  tf.  to  hit  •eveDty-oiiiith.— Oenn.  Ed. 
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as  a  man  distinguished  for  sense  and  judgment :  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Romans  in 
this  respect  also  felt  superior  to  the  Greeks;  and  they 
did  not  perhaps  feel  it  as  much  as  they  should  have  done. 
In  the  latter  days  of  Augustus,  literature  again  went 
down  hill  most  rapidly ;  and  under  Tiberius  it  had  com- 
pletely run  itself  out.  Those  who  were  the  leaders  of 
taste,  and  brought  on  the  silver  era,  were  Greek  rheto- 
ricians, mostly  from  the  Levant.  From  old  Greece,  as 
&r  as  I  know,  Plutarch  is  for  many  centuries  after 
Polybius  the  only  writer  of  eminence. 


PRIVATB  LIFB  OP  A.VQVBTVB,     AQBIPPA.     ILBCKTAS.      PA- 
MILT  OONITBXIONS.     BVUiDIiraS. 

Thb  very  many  statues  and  busts  which  yet  remain  of 
Augustus,  bear  out  the  statement  of  Suetonius,  that  he 
was  an  uncommonly  fine  man.  His  deeara  faciei  he  still 
had  even  in  his  old  age ;  we  may  trace  the  likeness  in 
his  busts  throughout  the  different  periods  of  his  life. 
He  is  BO  beautiful  that  I  very  nearly  got  his  bust ;  but 
his  personal  character  deterred  me.  He  was  however  a 
remarkable  man  in  every  respect.  What  he  was  re- 
proached with  by  the  ancients,  was  want  of  courage; 
but  this  is  an  imputation  which  is  easily  made,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  some  foundation  for  it  after  all ;  yet 
there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  also  in  which 
he  undeniably  showed  courage.  In  the  war  of  Philippi, 
there  is  indeed  some  ground  for  such  a  charge :  at  Mu- 
tina,  he  perhaps  was  guilty  of  treachery ;  but  in  the 
Pompeian  war,  no  reproach  of  the  kind  attaches  to  him. 
He  was  a  bad  general,  and  had  no  more  luck  in  the  field 
than  he  had  in  his  domestic  relations.  His  falseness 
and  cruelty,  I  have  before  described ;  yet  he  had  also  his 
good  qualities :  he  was  a  friend  to  his  fHends,  and  put 
up  with  many  things  from  them;  which  oonaidering 
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his  pride,  is  very  surprising :  towards  Agrippa  and  Mae* 
cenas,  he  was  neither  fidthless  nor  unthankful  In  his 
domestic  relations,  he  was  regardless  of  character.  He 
had  at  first  been  betrothed  to  Antony's  stepdaughter 
Clodia,  but  the  match  was  broken  off;  then  he  mwied 
Scribonia,  who  bore  him  Julia  of  unhappy  notoriety ; 
and  then  he  put  her  away,  and  compelled  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero,  who  had  once  been  proscribed  as  a  partisan  of 
Brutus,  and  who  was  also  one  of  the  best  of  the  family 
of  the  Olaudii,  to  give  up  to  him  livia.  Livia,  whose 
ambition  and  thirst  of  power  for  her  own  family  knew 
no  bounds,  and  who  shrank  from  no  crime,  had  gra- 
dually gotten  the  most  absolute  sway  over  Augustus. 
However  much  he  sought  to  bring  back  purity  of  morals, 
he  himself  was  a  thorough  profligate ;  and  this  Livia 
winked  at.  They  were  married  to  each  other  nearly 
fifty  years;  and  the  longer  they  lived  together,  the  greater 
beoime  her  power.  She  must  have  been  wondrously 
beautiful  in  her  youth,  and  amazingly  clever :  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  she  strove  with  quiet  patience  to  get 
the  dominion  for  her  race;  and  for  this  purpose  she 
estranged  Augustus  from  the  whole  of  his  fiunily.  The 
only  child  she  had  borne  him  was  still-bom.  So  long 
as  Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  later  Boman  matrons,  was  alive 
and  had  prospects  for  her  son  Marcellus,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Julia,  she  herself  seemed  to  have  been  altogether 
set  aside.  But  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa 
became  more  powerful  than  ever,  though  he  had  already 
gained  such  an  ascendancy,  that  Augustus,  had  he  not 
loved  him  much,  must  have  been  afraid  of  him;  and 
now  the  emperor  bound  him  to  him  by  the  marriage 
with  Julia,  because  he  really  feared  him :  Julia  had  by 
Marcellus  one  daughter  only.  Agrippa  was  much  older 
than  Augustus,  with  whom  he  had  been  as  a  sort  of 
tutor  in  AppoUonia ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Csssar  had 
meant  him  to  accompany  his  nephew  as  ctisto*  to  the 
Parthian  war,  as  was  generally  done  when  the  youthful 
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Roman  afe  seventeen  first  joined  the  annj :  thus  LoUiaa 
went  with  0.  OsBsar.  Before  that  time,  nothing  is  men- 
tioned about  him,  nor  can  any  one  tell  where  he  came 
from ;  in  OsBsar's  campaigns,  he  is  not  once  named :  he 
is  said  to  have  been  xgnobili^  even  humili  loco  nattu. 
He  afterwards  shows  himself  to  have  been  an  experienc- 
ed general.  Augustas*  best  time  was  that  during  which 
Agrippa's  influence  was  paramount  with  him;  that  is 
to  say,  almost  the  m^ole  unbroken  period  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  to  the  death  of  Agrippa,  whom  no  CMie  ac- 
cuses of  having  had  any  share  in  the  earlier  crimes  of 
his  pupil.  It  is  he,  above  all  men,  who  gave  the  state  its 
form ;  he  is,  more  than  Augustus,  the  author  of  the 
most  useful  institutions, — ^perhaps  also  of  some  artful 
ones,  but  certainly  of  all  that  had  any  good  in  them. 
Besides  which,  there  was  something  grand  about  him. 
We  have  but  one  building  left  of  his,  the  Pantheon, 
which  indeed  is  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  Rome.  He 
had  a  genius  for  vast  and  magnificent  works,  for  roads, 
canals,  aqueducts,  baths:  he  so  laid  out  the  whole  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  that  Strabo  is  quite  in  ecstacies 
whilst  describing  it.  In  the  war  against  Pompey,  he 
displayed  tried  ability :  moreover,  he  then  built  a  fleet 
and  the  portua  Jvlius,  He  was  thrice  consul,  and  openly 
laid  daim  to  the  highest  honours :  for  he  looked  upon 
them  as  his  due,  being  anything  but  cowed  and  daunt- 
ed before  Augustus.  He  died,  I  believe,  in  740 ;  Mss- 
cenas  in  744,  in  the  same  year  as  Horace. 

The  friendship  of  Augustus  was  shared  with  Agrippa 
by  0.  Oilnius  Mscenas,  of  the  illustrious  Etruscan  house 
of  the  Cilnii  {Etru9ci  reges,  regea  atavi) : — it  must  have 
been  a  lvweurru»\  the  name  is  also  met  with  innumer- 
able times  on  monuments  at  Arretium.  This  clan  must 
have  had  the  Roman  franchise  even  before  the  lex  Ju- 
lia; for  as  early  as  Livius  Drusus,  a  MsBcenas,  as  we 
are  told  by  Cicero,''^  was  ahready  among  the  equitei  aplen* 

•  Pro  Cluentio^  c.  5d. 
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didksmL  Horace  seems  to  hint  that  the  fore&thers 
of  Mn^enas'  line^  both  on  the  &ther  and  mother's  side^ 
had  been  raised  to  the  h%;heat  magistraej  in  the  daja 
of  Btmsean  fteedom  :-^ 

**  —mod  atnia  tibi  matemus/uit  at^  patemusy 
Own  qui  magnis  kgionibus  mperitarent:  ** 

ift  alllflBelihood,  both  of  these  branches  behmged  to  Ar- 
retiom:  Mseenas  himself  was  m^ely  a  Roman  knight 
With  posteFityy.he  haa  earned  the  honour  of  having, been 
a  patron  of  the  poets :.  we  may  rejoice  that  he  i^wed 
kindness  to  Horace  and  Virgil,  without  indeed  troubling: 
ouarsehreft  about,  his  motivea  for  it,  which  we  have  no 
means  of  finding  out  He  was  a  strange  maaiy  voh  epi- 
(ureaai  in  the  yerj  worst  sense ;  and  he  unblushingly 
avowed  it,,  as.  he  set  up  ease  and  comfort  as.  the-  highest 
^aodin  liife.  He  displaored  a  more  than  womanish  love 
of  l]£i;  ibs  though  in  a  wretchedlj  broken  state  of 
heodtb,  he  was  glad  to  live^,  even  in  tosture,  if  onL;  live 
he.oonldl  (vita  dum^  mperest,  bene  est);.  There  was  also 
sometifing  dnldish  and  trifling  about  him :  he  had  a 
fbppi^  delist  iin  trinkets  and  jewels,,  for  which  Augus- 
tus often  laughed  at  hun.  To  the  latter,,  be  was  a  con- 
nenxeni  friend  and  a  most  agreeable  companion;  and 
for  ail  honours  he  ezpressed  an  ^curean  contempt, 
looking  v^pon  AgrippaVloveof  distinction  as  folly.  Yet 
for  aU  l^mt,  he  maj  have  cared  not  a.  little  for  having 
influence;  whenever  Augustus*  e<msulted  him,  he  got 
very  senable  advicet  Once  only  he  behaved  in  a  manly 
way^  When  Augustus^,  in  the  time  of  the  triumvirate, 
or  ia  that  of  the  Peru»aawar,  was  seated  on  his  tribu* 
nal,  and  was  pronouncing  one  sentenoe  of  death  after 
another,.  Mseoenas  ami  Mm  a  note  with  the  words  ''  €iet 
u{k  tiien,  yon  executiimer !  *'  This  looks  like  a  man  whose 
heart  is  much  better  than  hist  philosophy. 

As  long  as.  these  two  men,  and  Drusos,  the  younger 
son.  of  Lm%  were  alive,  even  as  Taeitus  already  rc*> 
marks,  Augustus*  government  was  really  praiseworthy ; 
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at  alter  their  death  there  was  a  change  for  the  Worse. 
Augustus  in  his  earlier  years  had  very  precarious  health, 
and  his  life  was  several  times  endangered  by  illness; 
one  of  these  was  in  Gaul,  and  another  was  that  from 
which  Antonius  Musa  recovered  him  by  cold  baths :  it 
was  not  until  about  his  fiftieth  year,  that  his  health  be- 
came better.  Long  before  this,  whilst  Marcellus  was 
yet  a  child,  and  he  himself  still  very  young,  he  had  once, 
when  he  thought  himself  dying,  given  his  ring  to  Agrip- 
pa :  in  his  will  he  had  made  no  arrangements  about  the 
succession  to  his  throne.  When  Marcellus  grew  up, 
differences  arose  between  him  and  Agrippa.  Yelleius, 
who  when  he  chooses  to  speak  out,  hits  off  many  cha- 
racters with  masterly  touches,  says  of  Agrippa,  "Pa- 
reridi,  aed  uni,  dcierUissimus*'*  To  Augustus,  he  would 
submit  himself;  but  against  all  those  who  rose  after 
him,  he  was  very  bitter,  nor  would  he  be  the  servant  of 
Marcellus  who  was  much  younger  than  himself:  in  all 
likelihood,  had  Augustus  died  then,  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  put  Marcellus  and  the  sons  of  Idvia  aidde. 
Once  Agrippa  altogether  withdrew  to  Mitylene,  where 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  affidrs  of 
Eome ;  yet  the  way  in  which  men  paid  their  court  to 
him  in  the  east,  showed  clearly  that  they  all  looked  upon 
him  as  their  future  master.  But  Marcellus  died  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  a  great  hope  of  the  Roman 
world  seems  to  have  died  with  him ;  Agrippa  now  incon- 
testably  stood  in  the  first  place,  and  Augustus  gave  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Julia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus. 
Yet  though  this  alliance  went  far  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion for  him  and  his  sons,  it  very  sadly  embittered  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  owing  to  the  shameful  depravity  of 
his  wife ;  for  he  kept  it  secret  from  Augustus,  who  was 
very  fond  of  his  daughter.  Agrippa  died  before  Augus- 
tus' eyes  were  opened  to  Julia's  conduct,  aM  left  three 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  bom  after  his  death,  and  a 
daughter,  Agrippina,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  Germanicus.    She  had  all  the  pride  and  fine  qualities 
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of  her  &ther ;  she  was  an  admirable  woman,  not  unlike 
Octavia.  The  two  eldest  sons,  Oaius  and  Lucius,  Au- 
gustus adopted  into  the  fomilj  of  the  OsBsars,  as  he 
meant  one  of  them,  namely  Oaius,  to  succeed  him. 
Whilst  these  young  men  were  growing  up,  Julia  was 
married  to  the  eldest  step-son  of  Augustus,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero.  This  young  man  had  quite  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Olaudian  race:  he  was  uncommonly  proud  of 
his  high  birth,  and  he  held  Augustus  himself  to  be  no- 
thing better  than  a  municipal  upstart  from  Yelitre, 
who  had  been  adopted  into  the  Julian  family ;  the  gtnt 
Jvlia  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  below  the  gens  dau- 
dia^  and  therefore  upon  his  marriage  with  Julia  as  a 
match  which  was  beneath  him.  Above  all,  he  was  deeply 
galled  by  the  infietmous  life  of  Julia,  though  for  fear  of 
Augustus,  he  did  not  dare  to  complain  of  her.  Being 
on  bad  terms  with  Augustus,  he  withdrew  on  some  pre- 
text or  other  to  Rhodes,  by  which  indeed  he  left  the 
field  open  for  Agrippa's  family.  At  Rhodes  he  lived  for 
seven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  profligate  life  of 
Julia  was  discovered,  and  Augustus  now  treated  her 
with  unrelenting  harshness:  he  had  her  transported  to 
Pandataria.  (I^usus  had  already  died  in  Germany,  a 
year  before  his  elder  brother  went  to  Rhodes.)  In  vain 
did  Tiberius  repent  of  the  rash  step  which  he  had  taken ; 
Livia  for  a  whole  year  was  unable  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation, Augustus  having  been  so  much  hurt  by  his 
going  away  that  he  would  not  hear  of  him,  nor  see  him, 
although  he  had  asked  for  leave  to  return.  Augustus 
now  employed  L.  and  0.  Osesar  in  public  business :  Lu- 
cius was  sent  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  to  superintend  the  re- 
gistration of  the  land ;  Oaius  to  Armenia.  This  Oaius 
Osesar,  Yiilleius  speaks  of  in  such  a  way,  that,  though  to 
pay  his  court  to  Tiberius,  he  may  have  represented  some 
things  as  worse  than  they  were,  we  may  well  believe  that 
he  was  good  for  nothing,  and  that  the  Roman  empire 
would  have  been  as  unhappy  under  him,  as  it  was  under 
Tiberius  himself.    In  Armenia,  where  he  had  executed 
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Augustus^  commiBsionSy  he  wa€.  tveacheroaslf  wounded 
hy  an  Astatic,  whover^  hktky  waagot  to  do  it  by  the  kmg 
of  the  Parthian8«  VroQi  this  wound  he  never  oonld  reb 
cover,  and  it  was.  generally)  thou^pht  hy  the  ancients 
that  it  WAS;  poisoned  bj  Lrvia :  thi^  i»  perhiqps^  no^^ig 
but  prejudice ;  bu4  it  is^  quiiie  possiblei  Lucius-  had  al- 
Feady  died  belMie  him^  and;  it  is:  pvetty  certain  thut  it 
wa»  dolo  nofferecBi  Tiberius,  oa  hii  return  aftev  seven 
year%  was  completely  master  of  th&  field;  and  of  Agrip- 
paV  fEunily,  Agi&ppa  Fostumua  and  Agvippinar  were  all 
that  was  le^ :  that  the  former  <^  these  might  not  be  al<- 
together  set  aside,  he  adopted  him  togetb^  wi^  Tiberius 
754.  Vrom  that  time^  Tibwiusi  was  heir  presumptive; 
Bjid  it  was  not  long^befbre  he  got  the  tribunieiapotesku: 
a»  for  Agrippa  Postumus,  he  waa  stiJi  a  boy,  ai^  lasig^ 
oiicant  follow,  who  did  not  stand  ia  the>  other's  way. 

i<i  is-  a  well  known^  boasl^  of  Attgustn^  that  he  had^ 
fiHftnd  Rome  bvick,  audi  ha(i'  kfib  it  marble*;  and  t^s* 
was  not-  saying  too  much :  what  is^  s|»illleft  of  hii  build- 
ings beari  it  oni.  He  ha9  built  an  inmense.  deal, 
and  stamped  upoit  Rome  quite  another  (diaraoter ;  hia 
buildings  wom  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  grandeur, 
wh^^  altogether  ceases  iathe*  hbter  ones^  the>  Colosseum 
abne  excepted'.  There  still  remains<  what  was  formerly^ 
called  I\>rmn  Nervmi  but  what  Piedladio  in  his  day^  and 
among^  the  modmniia  Hirt,  have  recognised  as  ^e  Forwn 
Augmtwn.  The  judicious  Stefano  Piali  has  shown  that 
the  three  cok)S8al  piUars.  which  were  formerly  thought  to 
hav«  b^en^  portions  of  tho  temple  oi  Jupiter  Stator,  mpo 
of  Augustus)  and  belonged  to  the  Cti^ria  Jidich  The 
great  wall  round  the  Forum  Auffustumj  proves  that  at 
thai  time  the  old  grand  style  waa  still  prevalent,  which 
laated  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  first 
changed  under  that  of  Nero :  thus  people  ciuno  to  &ncy 
that  tiiat  wall  was  of  the  age  of  the  kings.  By  Augus- 
tus himself  waa  built  the  Mausoleum,  the  inside  work 
of  which,  still  lasts  indestructible ;  by  Agrippa  in  Au- 
gustus' reign,  the  Gate  of  St.  Lorenzaand  the  Pantheon, 
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besides  the  Theatre  of  MarcelluSy^^-Aidiere  the  Palaiczo 
Savelli  is,  in  which  I  used  to  liye,-^in  the  oM  massive 
Greek-Struscan  style  which  had  long  been  oat  of  date 
in  Oteeoe :  hard  hj  is  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  of  which 
the  entrance  is  still  standing.  Whatever  on  the  Pala- 
tine is  said  to  be  of  Augustus,  is  at  best  very  problema- 
tical :  of  the  temple  of  A|>ollo  there  is  nothing-  left. 
Augustus  was  the  first  to  brmg  the  CSarrara  marble  into 
tise.  A  great  number  «f  hi^  toads,  bo>l^  in  Italy  and 
in  the  provinees,  and  Very  magnificent  aqueducts  were 
made  by  him ;  amoi^  others,  that  of  Nami,  which  ki- 
deed  is  built  of  brick.  K<otwith8tandiDg  all  these  great 
buildings,  and  aU  this  magnificence,  no  (me  felt  bur- 
thened,  as  the  Romans  paid  scarcely  any  taxes  but  a  ielw 
indirect  ones ;.  and  therefore  it  is  He  wcnder  thait  Au^ 
gustus  was  exceedingly  popular.  We  must  also  take 
into  the  <account  the  gbomy  forebodkigs  with  which 
men  looked  tipon  Tiberius;  the  words  of  Horace,  Bwis 
ortehonisl  came  from  his  heart ;  people  prayed  in  right 
earnest  to  Heaven  lor  his  preservation* 


WARLIKE  SNTEBPRISBS  OF  AtJOUSTlTS.      HtS  DEATH.      QC!N«- 
ERAL  SOBVBT  OF  THE  BHPtRE^ 

The  first  foreign  war  which  he  waged,  hsppened  be^ 
tween  iht  peace  of  ^undusium  and  the  battle  of  Ao- 
tium.  It  was  a  campaign  against  the  Dalmatians,  ahd 
he  displayed  in  it  considerable  activity,  and  personal 
courage,  being  woDUKled  himself.  The  task  of  Subduing^ 
thesecountries was exceedii^ly difficult;  buthebkokethe 
poweir  of  the  Dalmatians  who  dwelt  on  the  coast.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Acdum,  the  OiuEitabrian  War  began. 
Very  nearly  the  same  countries  which  afterwards  held 
out  iigainst  the  Moors,  Biscay,  Asturias,  the  n<»rth  of 
Gallicia,  and  the  confines  of  Leon,  held  out  also  then. 
Augustas  set  himself  the  task  of  extending  the  Bomaa 
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empire  as  far  as  the  sea,  the  Rhine,  and  the  I>anube. 
During  the  first  year,  he  was,  partly  by  illness,  and 
partly  by  business,  kept  in  Gkiul,  where  he  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  province ;  in  Tarragona  also,  he  fell  sick 
once  more,  and  was  thus  delayed  in  his  campaigns. 
We  have  no  details  of  these  wars:  Appian  became 
tired  here,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  find  them  in  any 
Greek  writer.  Augustus*  memoirs  must  have  had 
very  little  value,  as  hardly  any  notice  is  taken  of 
them:  he  also  tried  poetry;  but  as  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  his  letters,  he  was  a  tasteless  and  worthless 
writer.  In  the  third  year,  the  Asturians  and  Oanta- 
brians  made  their  submission,  and  gave  hostages.  The 
Basques  maintain  that  they  still  have  a  poem  on  this 
war  in  their  own  language ;  and  Wilhelm  Yon  Hum- 
boldt possesses  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  only  know  from  his 
translation.''^  I  hold  it:  to  be  as  little  genuine  as  the 
poems  of  Ossian ;  Humboldt  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
yet  he  decides  nothing.  How  should  anything  have 
been  preserved  among  the  Oantabrians  about  this  war, 
which  after  all  was  of  no  importance  whatever  to  them  1 
On  the  Moorish  wars,  which  must  have  been  much 
more  important  to  them,  nothing  whatever  remains.  No- 
where eJse,  either  among  Germans  or  other  nations, 
have  accounts  of  the  Roman  wars  been  preserved :  when 
Wittekind  of  Corvey  wrote,  all  memory  of  them  had 
entirely  vanished,  and  this  was  certainly  the  case  there 
as  well.  The  Oantabrians,  goaded  by  the  iU  treatment 
of  the  Roman  governors,  revolted  again ;  thus  it  took 
some  more  campaigns  before  they  were  altogether  sub- 
dued. Augustus  founded  several  colonies, — Osesar  Au- 
gusta (Saragossa),  Julia  Emerita  (Merida,  down  to  the 
Arabian  times  a  first  rate  town).  Pax  Augusta  (Bada- 
joz).  Pax  Julia  (Beja),  Legio  (Leon). 

About  the  time  of  this  war,  Tiberius,  who  was  no 
longer  a  youth,  carried  on  another  in  Dalmatia,  which 

«  Humboldt,  in  Adelong's  Mithridatet,  toL  IV.  p.  851,  Ac— Germ. 
£d. 
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he  reduced.  Before  that,  a  Roman  governor  named 
CrassuS)  had  abready  made  war  in  Moesia,  and  had  driven 
back  the  Sarmatians  across  the  Danube,  and  extended 
the  empire  as  far  as  that  river.  Pannonia  likewise  had 
submitted  during  the  Dalmatian  campaign  of  Tiberius. 

It  was  between  the  Dalmatian  and  Oantabrian  war, 
that  Augustus  shut  the  temple  of  Janus :  according  to 
Suetonius,  he  seems  to  have  closed  it  thrice ;  yet  this 
may  have  been  a  mistake.  It  had  been  done  once  be- 
fore in  the  Mythic  age  of  Numa ;  and  again,  between 
the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  in  the  consulship  of 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  517. 

Augustus  had  before  this  already  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Alpine  races,  such  as  the  Salassians  and  all 
the  tribes  of  Rhsetia  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, — 
even  from  the  valley  of  Aosta,  all  through  the  Yalais 
and  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  Noricum,  which  had  a  king,  and 
kept  under  Roman  protection:  they  were  mostly  of 
Etruscan  stock.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  abodes  of  the 
RhsBtians  did  not  reach  at  farthest  beyond  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Inn,  whilst  the  Yindelicians  dwelt  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Lower  Inn  to  the  Danube.  These  last  were  of  Li- 
bumian  race,  as  were  also  the  Pannonians,  who  were 
neither  Illyrians  nor  Gauls,  and  were  <Mdled  Paso- 
nians  by  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  likewise  learn 
that  they  had  a  language  of  their  own.  The  Hel- 
vetians had  submitted  since  the  days  of  Julius  Otesar ; 
of  the  subjugation  of  the  Rhstians  and  Yindelicians 
under  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  we  know  but  very  little : 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  it,  are  very  vague  and 
confused.  Yet  Yon  Hormayr  has  made  up  a  romance 
from  them,  wishing  to  prove  that  Italian  and  German 
Tyrol  ought  to  hold  together:  the  notion  is  a  correct 
one,  but  is  not  to  be  deduced  by  treating  history  in  this 
way;  nor  did  he  do  any  good  by  it.  It  is  evident  that 
the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Romans  according  to  a 
regular  plan ;  and  that  the  attacks  were  made  from  Italy, 
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and  on  ihe  diher  side  irom  the  Lake  of  Oonstanoe.  The 
Romans  everywhere  peaeirated  by  degrees  through  the 
inmost  reoesses  of  the  Alps,  where  at  that  time  there 
were  no  carriage  roads,  hut  only  footpaths,  as  was  like- 
wise the  cadse  in  the  middle  ages;  and  they  so  com- 
pletdy  reduced  those  tribes,  that  they  never  made  an 
attempt  to  raise  their  heads  again.  It  was  then  that 
Augustus  founded  in  Yindelicia  the  dty  (^Augsburg,  a 
colony  of  veterans,  like  all  the  colonies  which  he  now 
established.  At  titds  time,  they  began  to  let  the  veter- 
ans  settle  where  they  JumL  been  ei^eamped  in  war;  and 
thus  they  gradually  became  peaceful  citizens:  after- 
wards their  sons  were  liable  to  militairy  service  on  bet- 
ter terms.  As  for  the  exact  period  when  this  new  at^ 
rangement  began,  I  do  not  think  Hmt  any  thiag  «an  be 
found  about  it  in  the  ancient  wntera.  Owii^  to  these 
conquests  in  the  Alps,  there  now  arose  the  Oermaa 
wars  in  740 :  now  first  the  Romans  could  act  on  the 
offensive  in  Germany.  The  Sigambri,  it  is  true,  had 
made  before  ih&i  an  inroad  into  the  country  beyond  the 
Rhine,  from  whence  they  were  driven  back,  iMtt  with- 
out any  permanent  result.  Until  then,  the  Romans  had 
never  reached  farther  than  the  Westerwald;  new  they 
attacked  the  Germans  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  from 
the  Danube:  that  they  never  came  to  tiie Upper  Rhine, 
but  went  up  no  higher  than  the  Lahn  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  shows  that  Swabia  was  not  as  yet  a  German 
country,  and  that  it  was  first  made  so  by  the  Alemanni. 
These  wars  we  would  gladly  detail  more  fiilly ;  but  unfor- 
tunately Dio  Cassius  is  mutilated  here.  In  the  Y^ietian 
manuscript,  from  whkh  the  rest  are  derived,  the  gaps 
have  been  disguised  to  take  in  the  buyers,  and  this  has 
been  copied  in  all  the  others:  the  defective  fragments 
disoovered  and  edited  by  Morelli,  but  which  are  not 
found  in  the  common  editions,  give  one  a  little  light, 
but  only  very  little.  In  one  of  tiiese  campaigns,  as  Roth 
coi^jectures,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  may  for  the  first 
time  have  arossed  the  Elbe  in  Boh^nia ;  whereas  former- 
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ly  most  of  the  expeditions  were  led  from  the  Lowei 
Ehine  against  the  Elbe.  Their  wars  were  carried  on 
by  liTero  daudius  Drusus  (the  younger  brother  of  Tibe- 
rius), who  made  three  campaigns :  he  crossed  the  We 
ser,  and  penetrated  towards  the  Elbe.  He  reduced  the 
Bructeri,  the  Sigambri  who  were  then  so  renowned,  the 
Gierusd  and  other  tribes :  this  is  all  that  we  know  of 
his  wars.  Nor  in  any  of  these  accounts  is  there  once 
the  name  of  a  locality  given ;  for  the  enemy  had  no 
towns,  and  the  villages  ¥rere  swept  away,  and  are  not 
mentioned  by  the  Romans :  the  Germans  did  not  pos- 
£ess  any  strong  places  in  which  they  cpuld  h<M  out,  and 
their  only  protection  was  the  in^>a88able  nature  of  the 
<Knmtry.  Being  unable  to  stand  their  ground  against 
regular  tactics,  they  were  almost  always  beaten  by  the 
Romans  in  the  field;  whole  districts  were  laid  waste, 
the  women  and  children  dragged  away  into  slavery,  and 
the  men  hunted  down  and  killed  like  wild  beasts.  AI» 
though  Drusus  is  praised  for  his  humanity, — and  con* 
jsidering  that  he  was  a  Romim,  justly  so, — ^yet  he  was 
dXir$iqio{  against  Germany,  and  he  may  have  done  the 
po^e  as  mudi  harm  as  Varus  himself  did.  He  died  in 
his  camp,  Tiberius  being  strongly  suspected  of  having 
been  the  instigator  of  his  murder :  but  this  after  all  may 
tmly  have  been  believed  on  account  of  the  hatred  whi(^ 
he  had  against  the  &mily  of  his  brother,  eiq[>ecially 
Against  Germanicus.  At  most,  Tiberius  might  have  been 
afraid  lest  Drusus  should  dream  dg  reddenda  repMica, 
a  fine  day-dream  which  Germanicus  really  fostered. 
Drusus  had  a  monument  on  ihe  Rhine,  which  for  gene- 
rations was  hdd  sacred  both  by  Romans  and  foreigners : 
where  it  was  is  now  unknown. 

After  his  death  in  745,  Tiberitts  took  the  command. 
But  aoon  afterwards  followed  his  absence  <^  seven  years, 
during  whidi  little  happened  except  that  the  Bruoteri 
defeated  the  legate  M.  LoUius,  annihilated  his  l^on, 
and  took  his  eagles.  When  Tiberius  returned  from 
Rhodes,  his  step-&ther  bestowed  upon  him  the  command 
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in  Gaul,  that  he  might  complete  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
many. Tiberius  subdued  the  Sigambri,  Bructeri,  and 
Cherusci,  and  penetrated  as  &r  as  the  Elbe:  there 
he  was  joined  bj  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  either 
been  equipped  in  the  Ems,  or  had  come  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Ems.  How  far  it  went  up  the  Elbe  cannot  be 
made  out;  it  may  be  that  it  got  as  far  as  Magdeburg, 
yet  the  Roman  ^lUeys  were  not  able,  like  steam-boats, 
to  run  against  the  stream.  After  these  campaigns,  Ti- 
berius again  left  Germany,  as  his  predecessor  had  done, 
and  as  many  of  his  successors  did  after  him.  The  Ro- 
mans wished  to  crush  the  Germans ;  but  it  did  not  seem 
worth  their  while  to  keep  the  country. 

Whilst  the  tribes  about  the  Hartz,  and  in  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest,  had  their  country  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
there  existed  in  Bohemia  the  great  kingdom  of  Marbod,, 
which  is  indeed  a  perplexing  phenomenon :  we  read  of 
a  large  city  in  this  realm,  of  an  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  and  of  a  body  guard.  Moeser  rightly  observes, 
that  one  is  not  to  believe  the  Germans  of  those  days  to 
have  been  less  civilized  than  the  peasantry  of  West- 
phalia and  Lower  Saxony  are  now ;  only  they  were  want- 
ing in  the  refinement  of  those  who  live  in  towns : — ^their 
houses  were  certainly  built  like  the  worse  ones  which  we 
have ;  the  dwellings  of  the  princes  were  very  much  the 
same  as  the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages.  Nothing  is 
more  preposterous  than  to  take  them  for  rude  savages, 
when  they  were  merely  rough  country  people.  Yenantius 
Fortunatus,  in  his  poem  to  Radagunda,  speaks  of  the 
fallen  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  her  house,  and  of  the 
bronze  covered  palaces  of  her  fore&thers,  the  Thurin- 
gian  kings.  There  were  indeed  some  things  different 
from  what  they  are  now :  in  winter,  for  instance,  they^ 
had  certainly  to  bum  candles  by  day,  and  when  it  rained 
to  shut  up  everything  with  boards,  because  they  had  no 
glass  windows;  yet  this  was  the  case  in  Rome  itself 
where  there  are  houses  of  this  kind  to  this  day.  Mar- 
bod,  however,  must  have  really  had  a  civilized  kingdom. 
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He  had  immigrated  with  his  Sueves  into  Bohemia,  and 
subdued  the  Celtic  Boians  there :  his  seventy  thousand 
men  betoken  something  feudal.  Against  Marbod,  Ti- 
berius now  armed  himself:  he  meant  to  attack  him  on 
two  sides,  himself  advancing  from  Noricum  and  Yinde- 
licia,  and  Sentius  Satuminus  from  the  Rhine  through 
Korthem  Qermany,  the  Hercjnian,  and  the  Thuringian 
Forests.  The  Bomans  made  great  preparations,  laying 
down  for  many  miles,  across  the  Dutch  and  Westpha- 
lian  fens,  large  wooden  causeways  and  wooden  bridges 
— ^the  bridge  over  the  Elbe  near  Hamburgh— of  which 
remains  are  found  even  to  this  day :  the  wood  has  stood 
exceedingly  well,  except  that  it  has  become  black  in  the 
bogs.  It  was  then  that  the  consequences  of  the  dissen- 
sions among  the  Germans  began  to  show  themselves. 
The  northern  Germans  did  not  trust  Marbod,  and  were 
afraid  of  losing  by  him  their  freedom,  like  the  Marco- 
manni :  these  he  had  once  left  in  the  lurch,  and  hence 
they  were  so  broken  down,  that  they  could  not  now  come 
to  his  help.  But  whilst  Tiberius  was  preparing  himself 
for  the  attack,  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  revolted.  Dur- 
ing this  insurrection  which  lasted  for  three  years,  Mar- 
bod remained  inactive :  the  Getas  also,  and  the  Dacians, 
who  had  formerly  often  crossed  the  Danube,  and  fallen 
upon  the  Roman  frontiers,  now  kept  still,  luckily  for 
Rome,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  brought  into 
fearful  trouble.  Augustus,  quite  appalled,  trembled  at 
the  danger :  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms  among  these 
tribes ;  two  Dalmatians,  both  of  them  called  Bato,  and  a 
Pannonian,  Pinnes,  were  their  leaders.  Velleius,  who  serv- 
ed in  this  war,  tells  us  of  their  high  state  of  civilization, 
especially  of  the  Pannonians,  nearly  all  of  wliom  had 
Roman  manners  and  spoke  Latin :  they  must  have  been 
very  much  akin  to  the  Romans,  otherwise  this  would 
be  hardly  conceivable,  as  the  Roman  dominion  there 
was  still  so  recent.  In  this  war  the  rebels  spread  as  far 
as  Macedonia,  once  driving  back  a  Roman  army  which 
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had  come  fh)m  Asia;  and  it  was  only  hy  the  extraor^- 
narj  bravery  of  th^  soldiers  that  the  Eomans  gained 
the  victory  after  aH.  At  last  the  nations  fell  out,  and 
one  of  the  Batos  treacherously  gave  up  the  Pannomati 
general  Pinnes  to  the  Romans.  The  Pamionians  were 
the  first  who  submitted,  and  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
granted  them  very  favourable  conditions.  Tiberius  was 
now  free  to  go  against  Marbod,  who  would  have  thus 
met  with  his  punishment  for  baving  kept  aloof,  had  not 
another  event  *aken  place. 

The  whole  of  t^e  country  between  ttie  Rhine,  the 
Westerwald,  and  the  Elbe,  was  about  the  year  760 
brought  under  the  rule  of  Rome:  the  Chatici,  who  dwe1:t 
in  East-Friesiand  and  Oldenburg,  and  tlie  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  marshes  were  quite  ad  much  subdued  aB 
the  Brucberi  and  Oherusci  in  Westphalia  Proper.  Quin- 
tilius  Varus,  who  was  of  an  old  and  illttgtrious  patrician 
house,  and  tin  nble  general,  but  had  made  himself  noto- 
rious for  his  shameful  rapacity,  quite  thought  himself 
the  governor  of  nations  which  only  recked  fSear  and 
force.  For  him  Arminius— whom  we  generafly  call 
Hermann,  but  wbose  name  was  probably  not  this,  but 
Arminr— laid  a  trap  most  cleverly.  As  tilings  then 
stood,  it  WHS  very  diflictdt  for  iihe  Germans  who  had  no 
towns,  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  i  the  €rermau 
cavalry  was  superior  to  tha*  whidi  the  Romans  had  of 
their  own ;  but  the  Gaulish  cavalry,  which  bad  the  ad- 
vantage oi  better  horses,  axid  of  more  complete  armour, 
thenceforth  tsonstituted  the  flower  of  the  Roman  army, 
in  which  it  had  such  a  preponderance,  that  the  terms 
wMch  belonged  to  the  cavalry  service,  were  almost  all 
of  them  of  Celtic  origin:  so  paramount  was  Oaliio  influ- 
-ence  on  discipline  1  Ounning  against  tyranny  is  id!  fidr ; 
so  that  I  cannot  blame  Arminius  in  the  least  for  what 
be  £d:  the  Germans  had  been  most  xmjustAy  made 
w«r  upon  by  the  Romans,  whom  they  could  not  possibly 
meet  with  open  force.  Armimus  had  in  many  Roman 
oampai^nB  serred  with  ^raan  cavalry,  and  very  likely 
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had  distmgoished  htmielf  m  the  PaniuHiian  war :  he  waa 
a  perfect  master  of  Hie.  Latin  tongue^  had  the  Bomaa 
foiushise,  and  the  rank  of  a  knight;  and^  by  dint  of  the 
greatest  perseveranoe,  h^  as  well  as  his  feUow  con^U 
xators,  had  gained  the  nnlxmnded^  and  even  chiidiikot 
confidence  of  Varus.  Yams  had  made  fer  himself  a  star- 
tionary  campy  where,  aa  in  a  Roman  province)  h»  hdid  a 
conrt  of  justice  which  was  a  mfiaas  for  enriching  him- 
self;  like  the  law-courts  of  the^  oppressiye  high  bailiffs 
in  Switzerland.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  wont  to  pur- 
chase leave  of  absence  and  disdiarge^  as  was  fermerly 
the  custom  ih  the  €brman  army ;  for  just  as  it  was  in 
France  before  the  revolution,  thej  then  only  got  part  of 
their  paj :  thus  there  might  have  been  manj  of  them 
roving  aboutthe  country.  There  seemed  to  be  the  most 
profound  peace,  and  the  Germans  made  Varus  bdieve 
that  they  felt  indeed  quite  happy  in  their  growing  civili- 
zation ;  but  when  he*  was  thus  a&  his  guard,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  soldiers  gone  perhaps  away  on  furlough,  some 
tribes  in  Lower  Saxony  revolted,  as  it  had  been  arrang- 
ed; so  that  Yiyruswasgot  to  draw  near  those  countries. 
The  conspirators  persuaded  him  to  turn  off  from  the 
highways  {limttea)  which  led  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Lippe,  and  throu^  Westphalia  as  far  as  the  Weser  ;— 
these  were  straight  roads  cut  through  the  woods,  not 
yet  paved  indeed,  but  laid  with  kgs;  and  when  he  had 
vjentured  suffiLciently  deep-  into  tiie  impassable  forests, 
the  insurrection  broke  out  on  aU  sides.  He.  then  tried 
to  get  back  to  the  limesy  and  above  all,  no  doubt,  to  the 
diief  Roman  stronghold  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
Aliso  OBL  the  Lippe^  in  thfi  neighbourhood  of  Hamm. 
The  spot  where  Arminius  routed  Varus  is  no  more  to 
be  ascertained :  the  only,  sensible  way  of  tracing  it,  is 
to  find  out  the  direction  in  which  the  roads  may  have 
been  laid/lown  from,  the  princi^  posts ;  yet  even  thus 
mmh  cannot  be  made  out,  as  the  difficulties  were  every 
where  pretty  nearly  the  same :  we  might,  however,  per- 
haps take  Cologne  as  such  a  starting  point.    It  is  in- 
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finitely  harder  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  than 
on  Hannibal's  passage  across  the  Alps.  On  the  first 
day,  Yarns  was  attacked  on  all  sides ;  he  lost  a  good 
deal  of  baggage,  and  with  much  trouble  entrenched  him- 
self in  a  strong  position  for  the  night.  The  following 
day,  he  continued  his  march ;  but  his  columns  were  al- 
ready seized  with  panic,  so  that  in  the  evening  when 
they  wanted  to  pitch  their  camp,  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy's  attack :  Varus 
and  several  of  his  chief  officers,  overcome  by  their  de- 
spair, now  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  dreading  the  ac- 
count which  they  would  have  to  give.  It  was  then 
perhaps  that  Numonius  Yala — ^very  likely  the  one  to 
whom  Horace  addresses  one  of  his  Epistles* — ^and  three 
oJUb  separated  themselves  from  the  infantry,  and  tried 
to  cut  their  way  out ;  but  they  also  were  overpowered, 
as  they  deserved  to  be  for  having  deserted  their  own 
comrades.  On  the  third  day,  the  whole  army  was  an- 
nihilated ;  three  legions  and  as  many  aim  (the  cavalry 
attached  to  a  legion),  together  with  ten  cohorts,  were  cut 
to  pieces :  a  legion  consisted  of  six  thousand  foot,  and 
three  thousand  horse.  The  Oermans  took  an  awful 
vengeance  upon  their  oppressors,  in  which  there  was 
moreover  a  great  deal  of  superstition,  many  of  them 
being  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 

Of  this  victory  the  Germans,  owing  to  their  want  of 
union,  could  not  make  the  use  which  would  have  been 
desirable,  and  which  Armin  wished.  It  is  true  that  very 
many  Roman  forts  were  taken  and  destroyed,  and  much 
besides  may  have  been  done,  as  the  Romans  have  un- 
doubtedly left  many  disasters  untold;  yet  notwith- 
standing all  this.  Nonius  Asprenas  kept  the  left  banks 
of  the  Rhine  with  two  legions:  the  everlasting  lamen- 
table dismemberment  of  Germany,  checked  in  this  case 
also  its  progress,  although  its  peoples  tried  to  rise.  0»- 
dicius  held  out  in  Aliso,  until  at  last  he  found  an  op- 
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portttnity,  when  the  Qermans  were  dispersed,  of  fighting 
his  way  out  with  the  rest  of  his  brave  men  to  the  Rhine, 
where  he  stopped  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Owing  to 
the  victory  not  being  followed  up  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans,  Germanicus  was  afterwards  enabled  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  in  his  unhallowed  expeditions. 

The  news  of  the. disaster  of  Yams  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  Augustus,  who  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  given  to  fear  the  worst.  At  Rome  it  was 
thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the  river,  and 
destroy  the  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  that  the 
Gkiuls  would  also  take  up  arms  and  unite  with  the  Over- 
mans ;  so  that  a  war  in  the  Alps  seemed  near  at  hand. 
No  doubt  Augustus  expected  also  that  Marbod  would 
rise;  but  the  latter,  who  had  here  an  opportunity  ot 
gaining  eternal  glory,  shamefully  kept  quiet,  for  which 
he  afterwards  ended  his  days  a  prisoner  at  Ravenna. 
Augustus  wished  to  make  a  general  levy ;  yet  he  met 
with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  inconceivable  aver- 
sion to  military  service  which  had  all  at  once  arisen 
among  the  Italians:  in  Marius*  times  one  might  have 
raised  as  many  legions  as  one  wanted.  Fathers  maimed 
the  hands  of  their  children,  to  make  them  unfit  for  ser- 
vice ;  soldiers  were  taken  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  so- 
ciety ;  attempts  were  made  to  enlist  freedmen ;  patrons 
were  induced  to  emancipate  strong  slaves  on  condition 
of  their  entering  the  army:  whereas  formerly  slaves 
were  punished  with  death,  if  they  presumed  to  take 
unto  themselves  the  honour  of  military  service.  Tiberius 
had  orders  to  set  out  in  all  haste  for  Gaul :  Nonius  As- 
prenas  has  the  merit  of  having  checked  the  tide ;  Tibe- 
rius went  on  with  the  work.  Afterwards,  Germanicus, 
the  son  of  Drusus,  was  sent  in  his  stead,  who  at  once 
took  measures  for  an  offensive  war.  But  Augustus  did 
not  live  to  see  it. 

Augustus  was  now  full  of  dajrs,  but  his  health  had 
very  much  improved :  he  had  in  £M)t,  during  the  last 
third  of  his  life^  little  or  no  illness  at  all.    Thus  he  had 
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gently  become  an  old  man,  and  was  quite  under  the: 
thraldom  of  his  wife,  who  grew  worse  as  i^  grew  older,, 
and  shut  out  from  all  access  to  him  every  one  who  waa 
not  subservient  to  her.  Towards  her  own  son  Drusus,. 
i^e  may  indeed  have  had  the  leeHogs  of  a  step-mother;: 
to  Qermanieus  at  least  she  bore  a  deadly  hatred.  Qqt^ 
manicus  and  Agrippina  were  patterns  of  domestic  excel- 
lence ;  their  married  life,  at  a  time  when  every  trace  of  the 
idrtues  of  home  had  been,  lost,  whan  elsewhere  marriage 
was.  merely  a.  bond  of  indiffisrenoe,  and  often  even  of  ha- 
tred, was  most  remarkably  beautiful : — ^it  was  because 
Germanicns  was  fondly  attudhed  to  his  wife  and  hischilr 
diren,  that  he  became  anobject  of  hatred  to  his  grandmo- 
ther, livia Hd noiatall  like  Tiberius*  own  son  Drusus^ 
as  he  waff  too  Mendly  with  his  adopted  brother  Germani- 
cus,  though,  otherwise  he  had  quite  the  character  of  his 
faiher.  Augustus  passed  the  last  years  of  his.  life  in  the 
Gonsciousneas  of  being  enthralled :  he  was  unhappy  in 
more  than  one.  reqieot,  and  in  this  life  already  he  had 
to  suffer  £Qir  many  of  hifi  misdeeds ;  the  overthrow  of 
VaruS'  put  him.  utterly  beside  himself.  Tiberius  was 
going  to  lUyricum,,  and  Augustus  wished  to  meet  him 
at  Beoeventum:  he  had  passed  several  summers  at  Ca- 
preaa  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  most  paradiselike  spot  in 
the  world,  thus  to.  recover  from  his  cares  and  troubles, 
while  the  mMdnesfr  of  the  climate  would  prolong  his  life. 
Here  he  fell  sick,  and.  was  brought  to  Nola  where  he  died 
on  the  Idthof  August.  765,  fourteen  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  Komana  laid  a.  great  stress  on  his  hav- 
ing died  the  self-same  da^  as;  that  on  which  he  had  got 
the  consulship  for  the.  first  time  by  force ;  and  on  his 
having  had  as  many  consulates  as  Hariua  and  Valerius 
Corvus  together:  to  take  any  such  things,  is  silly. 
He  died  as  sure  in  the  posaession^of  his  rule  as  any  king 
who  was  bom  to  a  throne,  and  he  gave  his.  ring  to  Ti- 
beriua,  who  already  had  the  tribumcian  power :  no  sen- 
sible man  could  doubt  that  the.  latter  would  now  take 
the  government  upon  himself. 
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The  corpse  was  buried  with  almost  godlike  honours. 
From  Kola  to  Bovillie,  the  decurions  of  the  towns  bore 
it  on  their  shoulders;  and  the  equites  Romania  from 
Bovillae  to  the  city  itself.  Tiberius  and  his  son  Brusus 
spoke  the  funeral  orations  from  the  rostra  vetera  and 
nova,  near  the  Curia  Julia ;  and  afterwards  too,  all  such 
orations,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  emperors,  were 
delivered  from  the  new  rostra. 

The  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  when  Augustus 
died,  was  as  follows.  He  had  once  entertained  the  idea 
of  conquering  Britain ;  but  he  had  given  it  up.  The 
empire,  however,  was  not  bounded  by  the  Rhine)  but 
Holland  and  the  adjoining  Frisian  countries  were  at 
that  time  under  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  farther  to 
the  south  indeed,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the 
Rhine  really  formed  the  boundary,  which  from  thence 
ran  aloftg  the  Danube  to  Lower  Moesia.  But  here  the 
Romans  were  not  masters  of  the  river's  banks,  as  the 
Sarmatians  often  crossed  it :  the  frontier  was  more  to 
the  south ;  Tomi  (Kustendji)  actually  lay  outside  of  the 
contiguous  Roman  empire.  The  so-called  wall  of  Tra- 
jan,— it  improperly  beai*s  that  name, — along  the  old 
branch  of  the  Danube,  the  salt  water  near  Pence,  was 
very  likely  now  built  by  Augustus ;  the  country  north 
of  it,  the  Sarmatians  overran  without  resistance:  in 
Trajan's  days,  even  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  nay  the 
whole  range  of  land  to  the  Dniester  was  subject  to  the 
Roman  sway.  In  Asia,  Cappadocia  was  still  a  kingdom 
under  Roman  supremacy;  Armenia  likewise  in  some 
measure  acknowledged  the  majestas  poptUi  Bomani;  the 
Parthians  had  very  much  abated  of  their  pride,  and 
there  were  hostages  of  theirs  among  the  Romans,  whilst 
the  standards  of  Crassus  had  been  given  back  by  Phraa- 
tes ;  it  is  of  this  that  Virgil  and  Horace  speak :  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  therefore,  the  dominion  of  Rome  extended  to 
the  borders  of  India.  The  real  boundary,  however,  in 
the  East  was  the  Euphrates :  Syria,  Egypt,  Liby^,  arid 
old  Africa  were  Roman ;  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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lifumidiiui. coast,  which  had  Oirt^  for  its  capital,  was  a 
Bomaa  province.  The  Numidian  kingdom  had  been 
oyerthrown  by  Caesar;  but  thq  learn^ed  Juba^  had  by 
Y(^y  of  coQipensa^pQ.heen  presen^^y  Augustus  with 
W4sster^  Algiers  and  Mprpcco^  the  realms  of  Bocchus. 
Tfxe  Tjale  of  the  Romans  reached  beyond  Qezzan;  they 
ilii^htweasiljr  haye  come  as.  far  a?  the  n^ig^o  countries. 
Those  negr<i  states  OB  the  ri^^rs  ini.th^  int!eri£>r  of  Afrjcp.^ 
may  at  different  times,  have  acknowledged  Rome^s  su- 
premacy,— at  least  by  embassi^  and  tributes :  we  know 
ctf  a  caravan-road  to  Fezzan  and  Oydamus ;  the  Gara- 
]|iantp8.^  the  inhabitants  of  Gkrama  in  Fezzan ;  (here 
there  is  a  mist?^e  in.d*Aimlle*ajnap ;)  a  shor^  time  ago, 
Boman  ruins  and  inscriptions  were  fou^cl  there  by 
Ouseley.  Once,  the  Romans  had  made  an  expedition 
against  th^  Blemmyans  in  Dongola  with  success ;  aur 
Qtjier^  under  .^lius  Gallufi,  against  Yemeo  oa.the  Ajrar 
biau, coast,  was  a;a  utter  failurp.. 

The  number  of  Roman  citizens. had; neery  much  ia- 
C^reased  in  the  western  provinces,  from  which  also  the 
legions  were  principally  recruited.  There  were  in  feet 
fprty-seven  legions,  and  a  correspouding  number  of 
c^borjbs.un^^i;  axm^^.  In  l^aly,  there  were  only  levies 
H^i  (^)#e&.  of  em^;geucyKau4)  oj^.^he  o.th^r  hand,  the 
a^y^b^i^Q  more  anc(  moi^  i^a^^  u^  of  the  auxUia 
^nd  cphc^s..  £i^  more  than  nine-tenths  of  it  were 
certftinly  new  ci|n^n§i.  The  franchise,  however,  was 
i^pw.of  little  wpx|Jivn(^^^as  it  ey^en.  aJways.  attended 
with  exemption  frpm  tax^s^ 

As. a  civil  Is^rgiyei^  Augu^tji^^ajmed  at. a  different 
o^l^jeqt  frpm  what  G8e^r,did,.wh,9  h>4  ^sl)e^  to  bring 
within,  bounds  the  wid^  rftnge  of  the  Ron^ait  laws  and 
tp  have  them  wPi^l^^  up  into  one  grand  whple ;.  just  as 
peel  wants  to  do  with  the  common  law  of ,  England. 
This  undertaking  was  very  praiseworthy,  however  peril- 
ous and  thankless  a  task  it  may  be  to  make  new  codes 
of  laws;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  bring  the 
existing  laws  into  harmony  with  each  other.   Au^stus* 
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legislatiott,  oa  the  other  hiemd,  was  a  new  and  arbitrarj 
one.  The  Lex  JSlia  SerUia  is  to  be  commended:  in 
other  enactments,  he  was  wishing  to  struggle  against 
the  stream  of  custom  and  the  monstrous  immonUitj  of 
the  age.  An  aversion  had  sprung  up  against  lawful- 
wedlock,  and  the  citizens  lived  in  concubinage  with 
their  female  slaves,  whose  children  likewise  became 
slaves,  and  mostly  remained  so;  or  at  best,  became 
freedmen :  thus  the  free  population  hadvery  consider^ 
ablj  dwindled.  One  may  say>  that  in  the  guilds  of 
the  different  crafts,  nineteen  out' of  twenty  were  freed- 
men; this  is  ^own  by  the  names  on  the  alba  found  at 
Pompeii.  Augustus  was*  qvite  right  in  setting  his  face 
against  suek  a  state  of  things ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  - 
did  it  in  the  Lex^Jtdia  and-  the  ZexPttpia  Popp(jBay  was- 
by  most  wretdied  make-shift&  which  oi^y  betrayed  how 
helplessly  he  was  striving  against  the  stream :  their  de- 
finitions of  honour,  of  the  jtutritim  liberorum,  and  suchf . 
like  were  of  no  use.  *' 


TlBERIUSf^ 

Irin- the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  ^e  republic,  the- 
end' of  an*  accomplished  career  still  affords  an  interest, 
although"  a  painfil  one^;even  ^»  ceases  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  emperors,  in  which*  we  no  longer 
find  any^more  of  tlfat  which  charmed  us  in  the  earlier 
times:  it  is  the  history  of  a  huge,  corrupted  mass, 
*whei!ein  brute  force  alone  has  weight;  andHn^vHiich  the 
doom  of  a  hlindred  millions  of'men,  and  even  morcj 
rests  with  one  individual^  and  witli^  the  few  who  are 
next  aboutr  himi.;    The  western- part*  of  this  world  stiE 


*  Here  ended  the-winter.  lectures  on  Roman  higtorj,  April  ]8t182a, 
Those  which  foltew  nuehe  history  of  the  emperors,  were  delivered  i» 
the  fiillowiiifr  fsommer.  one.  hour  every  week  ;  which  accounts  sufficienti 
ly  for  their  greater  coneisenefts  —Germ.  Ed. 
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keeps  up  a  sort  of  unity,  though  a  feeble  one,  in  the 
language  which  is  common  to  the  educated  classes,  yet 
in  the  provinces  degenerates  into  a  jargon;  in  the  east, 
the  Greek  nationality  is  again  established.  It  was  a 
state  of  things  of  which  no  power  on  earth  was  able  to 
check  the  march:  from  the  war  with  Hannibal,  there 
is  nothing  but  struggles  to  bring  about  a  crins ;  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  even  this  ceases.  There  was  henceforth 
but  a  play  of  mechanical  powers,  all  those  that  had  life 
in  them  had  entirely  yaniahed.  Nature  is  no  longer 
able  to  bring  about  a  crins:  it  is  a  dying  away  by 
inches ;  an  undefined,  but  deadly  disease  was  at  work, 
which  could  not  fail  to  bring  on  the  end.  For  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  this  period  is  very  remarkable ;  but 
as  the  history  of  a  nation  and  of  a  state,  it  is  sad  and 
cheerless.  In  its  practical  application,  it  is  still  more 
important  than  that  of  the  republic ;  for  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  all  branches  of  learning,  especially 
divinity  and  jurisprudence.  It  was  not  therefore  with- 
out reason  that  people  formerly  bestowed  so  much  care 
on  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  emperors :  the  know- 
ledge of  this  indeed  is  but  too  much  neglected.  I  can, 
however,  only  give  a  very  slight  sketch  of  it  now. 

The  first  part  of  the  history  of  the  emperors,  we 
should  have  in  the  greatest  masterpiece  which  perhaps 
antiquity  has  produced,  had  we  the  complete  work  of 
Tacitus,  who  has  written  it  from  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus down  to  Trajan ;  first,  the  HistorioB,  then  the  An^ 
nales,  which  reach  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the 
accession  of  Galba.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  an- 
ncdes  ended  with  the  sixteenth  book ;  I  have  elsewhere 
recorded  my  own  opinion  as  to  this  point :  it  is  more 
likely  that  there  were  twenty  books.  As  far  as  Tacitus 
will  reach,  it  would  be  foolish  to  seek  for  another 
source ;  where  he  is  Wanting  we  must  avail  ourselves  of 
Dio  Oassius,  who,  however,  is  also  somewhat  mutilated 
here,  and  of  Suetonius,  who  indeed  is  a  most  wretched 
help.    His  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  those  times  iu 
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biographies,  is  quite  correct;  but  he  was  not  able  to 
carry  it  out :  he  did  not  know  what  he  would  be  at ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  keeping  in  his  work,  and  he 
rambles  from  one  thing  to  another.  Tacitus,  in  his 
Tiberius,  has  before  him  an  anterior  history ;  but  what 
work,  is  uncertain :  perhaps  it  was  that  of  the  futher  of 
the  philosopher  Seneca,  which  in  all  likelihood  was  one 
of  the  best ;  or  that  of  Servilius  Nonianus.  With  re- 
gard to  the  personal  character  of  Tiberius,  there  are  ex- 
cellent materials  in  Yelleius  Paterculus,  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  writers,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
him  in  other  respects:  he  has  much  of  the  mannerism 
of  the  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
their  affectation,  and  pretension  to  wit.  Leaving  the 
badness  of  the  man  out  of  the  question,  he  has  much 
experience,  has  seen  a  very  great  deal,  and  tells  it  well ; 
wherever  he  has  no  motive  for  perverting  truth,  he  is 
not  only  trustworthy  but  an  excellent  authority:  his 
narrative  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

Tiberius  was  the  eldest  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
and  of  Livia  DrusiUa:  his  father  was  qusastor  with  Cae- 
sar, but  afterwards  joined  the  republicans,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  staunch  and  true ;  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  he  declared  for  L,  Antonius  and  Fulvia,  711, 
as  he  had  to  expect  no  mercy  from  Augustus.  (Tiberius 
was  bom  in  the  year  710  according  to  Cato.)  On  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  Perusian  war,  Claudius  fled 
with  his  family  to  Naples,  and  from  thence  to  Sextus 
Pompey  in  Sicily ;  Tiberius  was  then  in  his  second  year, 
and  his  life  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  father  did 
not  stay  with  Pompey,  who  offended  him,  but  fled  to 
Antony  in  Greece :  he  got  his  pardon  at  the  peace  of 
Brundusium,  and  returned  to  Italy.  Livia  Drusilla  was 
daughter  of  one  Livius  Drusus,  who,  however,  was  not 
directly  descended  from  the  consul  and  tribune  of  that 
house :  his  real  name  was  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  and 
he  was  adopted  by  Livius ;  so  that  both  by  father  and 
mother's  side,  Tiberius  came  from  the  racj^'  of  the  Clau* 
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dii,  all  the  terrible  qualities  of  which  he  had  inherited. 
Boon  afterwards,  Augustus  compelled  Nero  to  give  up 
to  Mm  his  wife,  who  was  with  child  at  the  time,  and 
brought  forth  Brusus  in  the  Palace.  Tiberius,  bein^ 
the  step-son  of  the  Emperor,  was  brought  up  as  a  child 
of  .the  very  highest  rank;  yet  no  one  ever  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  the  dominion  of  the  world  passing  oyer 
to  him.  Augustus  had  hoped  for  some  time  to  have 
children  by  Idvia;  and  when  this  expectation  was  not 
fulfilled,  he  built  his  hopes  on  the  children  of  Julia,  his 
daughter  by  Scribonia,  and  especially  on  her  husband 
M.  Marcellus,  and  her  children  by  Agrippa.  Tiberius, 
who  had  a  Greek  philological  education,  displayed  ex* 
traordinary  talents  which  he  helped  besides  by  indus- 
try. Being  at  an  early  age  employed  in  business,  he 
had  the  quoMtura  Ostiensis,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  Ar- 
menia. In  everything  that  he  did,  he  showed  himself 
very  able,  and  public  attention  was  aroused  to  his  emi- 
nent qualities :  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  a  gen- 
eral, as  he  was  as  a  civil  governor.  But  people  very 
soon  remarked  in  him  a  great  want  of  openness,  with  a 
leaning  towards  vice,  which  he  practised  in  secret,  and 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  worid.  Reserved  and  moody, 
he  had  no  friend,  nor  did  he  trust  a  soul  but  his  mother : 
he  was  especially  on  his  guard  against  all  those  who 
stood  between  him  and  Augustus,  and  from  Agrippa  and 
Marcellus  he  stood  aloof.  This,  mistrust,  for  which  as 
much  cause  may  have  been  given  to  him  as  he  himself 
gave  to  others,  had  the  most  iigurious  effects  on  his 
character ;  very  like  those  which  were  seen  in  the  £m^ 
peror  Paul.  Tiberius,  and  also  his  brother  Drusus,  and 
his  nephew  Qermanicus,  were  first-rate  generals.  Na* 
ture  had  done  very  much  for  him :  he  had  great*  judg- 
ment, wit,  and  industry ;  indestructible  health ;  a  very 
happily  and  beautifully  organized  body ;  a  tall  majestic 
figure ;  a  fine  head :  his  statue  and  that  of  Augustus 
are  the  finest  among  those  of  the  emperors.  He  also 
spoke  extraordinarily  well.  After  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
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who  was  his  avowed  enemy,  his  iB#tlier  LiVia  and  Am- 
gtt8tti8>  ike  latter  of  whom  plfboed  his  reliance  more  and 
more  upon  1dm— ^^nceived-the  plan  of  marrying  him  to 
Julia,  a  most  profligate  and  abandoned  woman:  Tibe- 
rius was  very  Mh  to  make  up  his  mind  to  this  match, 
alth^^  it  brought  Mm  '&e»rer  4^  Augustus.  Oaius 
and  Lucius  Caesar,  her  two  sons  adopted  by  A«gu8tus, 
were  then  still  living,  who  indeed  stood  between  him 
and  the  lordship  of  the  earth.  The  conduct  of  his  wife 
lowered  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  a  way  which  he 
could  not  bear,  and  made  him  ^he  laughu^^^stock  of 
the  Romans^!  he  therefore  wanted  to  ^o  to  Rhodes,  at 
he  did  not  think  that  he  could  do  anything  against  Ju- 
lia. There  were  at  that  time  plots  in  the  family  of  Au- 
gustus like  those  in  the  houses  of  Cosmo  of  Medids  and 
of  Philip  the  Second :  its  members  hatching  conspira- 
cies and  intrigues  against  each  other.  Augustus  would 
not  hear  of  his  going  away ;  but  Tiberius  innsted  upon 
it,  which  Augttstus  took  exceedingly  ilL  Before  this, 
Tiberius  had  distinguished  himself  in  Rhsstia,  Yinde- 
iicia  and  the  first  Pannoman  war.  Seven  years  pass- 
ed away,  ere  Livia,  after  the  deittk  of  C.  and  L.  CsBsar, 
could  manage  to  ^et -the  iBOBsentM>f  Augustus  to  his  re- 
turn :  fot  heso^hated  him,  that  many  thought  to  please 
the  Emperor  by  treating  Tiberius  with  contempt.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Julia  was  condemned  and  banished  by 
her  father  himself:  yet  even  this  did  not  change  any- 
thing in  the  position  of  Tiberius ;  Livia's  rule  only  be- 
came unbounded  by  degrees.  Drusus  was  likewise  dead« 
When  Tiberius  at  length  came  back,  he  was  adopted 
with  Agrippa^osthumus ;  the  latter,  however,  was  soon 
banished  for  his  brutal  ways.  Tiberius  now  obtained 
thejtribunician  power,  and  was  regularly  made  known 
to  the  world  as  the  one  who  was  next  to  the  throne :  he 
sat  on  public  occasions  by  the  side  of  Augustus,  though 
indeed  it  was  not  openly  proclaimed  that  he  was  to  be  his 
successor.  All  this  time,  he  was  of  great  service  to  the  Ro- 
-man  state:  the  danger  threatening. from  Marbod  aro39i 
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and  then  the  insurrection  of  the  Bemnomans  and  Illy  riandr 
These  last  Tiberius  overpowered  with  great  difficulty ; 
and  he  was  likewise  successful  against  the  G^rmans^ 
whose  hopes  he  baffled  after  the  death  of  Yarus^  la  the 
year  765  (14  after  CShrist),  Augustus  died  at  Kola,  and 
Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  lUyrioum,  was  in  all 
haste  called  back  by  a  messenger  from  his  mother. 
In  the  will,  Tiberius  was  left  heir  of  two-tiurds ;  witb 
regard  to  the  commonwealth,  however,  Augustus  had 
not  said  a  word,  as  if  he  had  no  decision  to  make  on  this 
point.  Tet  every  poeuble  precaution  was  adopted  to 
preserve  the  power  for  Tiberiua;  the  praetorian  cohorts^ 
as  soon  as  ever  Augustus  was  dead,  took  the  oaths  to 
him.  As  Tiberius  held  the  iribunician  pow^,  which 
was  the  symbol,  of  supreme  authority,  he  was  able  to 
call  the  senate  together  whenever  he  liked,  and  to  put 
a  stop  to  anything  that  was  hostile  to  him.  When  the 
corpse  of  Augustus  had  been  brought  to  Rome,  and  his 
ashes  entombed  in  the  Mausoleum,  the  funeral  orations 
having  been  qtoken  by  Tiberius  and  his  son  Ikusus ; 
the  step  was  still  to  be  taken  by  which  ^berius  had  to 
put  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  supreme  power.  He 
now  showed  at  once  a  remarkable  duplicity :  he  was  not 
a  coward  on  the  field  of  battle;  yet  he  was  uncommon- 
ly afraid  of  attempts  upon  his  life.  He  .had  carried  his 
dissimulation  to  a  pitoh  of  refinement^  being  one  of  those 
persons  who  can  never  make  up  th^  minds  to  speak 
out,  but  must  be  guessed ;  like  Grcunwell,  to  whom  he 
otherwise  has  no  resemblance:  such  men  are  not 
seldom  met  with  in  every-day  life,  and  they  are  quite 
4inbearable.  Tiberius  wished  to  lutve  before  the  world 
the  appearance  of  a  moral  man,  and  yet  to  give  himself 
quietly  up  to  all  sorts  of  excesses:  he  never  uttered 
what  he  really  thou^t,  for  fear  of  saying  something 
too  much.  With  this  character,  he  played  the  farce 
with  which  the  work  of  Tacitus  most  painfully  begins. 
There  it  is  told  at  some  length  how  he  refused  to  take  the 
reins  of  government,  and  made  the  senate  urge  him  to 
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do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  oommon  good.  When  he  saw 
that  he  tired  the  people,  he  yielded  so  &r  as  to  compel 
them  to  force  him. 

The  first  begimiing  of  his  reign  is  marked  by  a  mu- 
tiny of  the  troops  in  Dlyricum  and  on  the  Rhine.  It 
was  one  of  the  institutions  of  Augustus,  that  the  legions 
had  permanent  camps  on  the  frontiers,  in  which  they 
were  stationed  until  the  men  were  superannuated :  after 
having  served  a  number  of  years,  these  were  for  some 
time  longer  to  be  kept  up  as  a  reserve  wb  vexiUU  in 
the  provinces,  as  Augustus  wanted  to  have  as  many  old 
soldiers  who  had  seen  service  as  possible;  and  then  at 
length  they  were  to  become  quite  free,  and  the  whole 
legion  was  disbanded,  and  a  ndlitaiy  colony  established 
for  it.  This  system  was  a  terrible  one  for  the  provinces 
and  for  the  soldiers ;  but  in  a  military  point  of  view  it 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  protection  of  the  empire^ 
Now  were  new  legions  first  formed  and  sent  out.  Tet 
what  had  been  promised  the  soldiers,  had  not  been  made 
good  to  them,  and  they  had  had  to  remain  much  longer 
under  arms  than  they  ought :  in  this  state  of  things,  the 
soldier  became  the  terror  of  every  one,  being  himself 
frightfully  oppressed  and  plundered  by  his  officers.  The 
detailed  account  of  this  outbreak  in  Tacitus,  is  excel- 
lent. Drusus  overcame  the  danger  in  Dlyricum ;  Gter- 
manicus,  on  the  Rhine.  In  reality,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment had  to  give  way ;  the  ringleaders  were  punish- 
ed, but  the  rest  got  their  relief,  and  had  the  advantages 
of  the  reserve  secured  to  them. 

A  very  great  change  which  took  place  at  the  first  be- 
ginning of  Tiberius'  reign,  was  the  abolition  of  the  po« 
pular  elections,  and  the  transferring  of  them  to  the 
senate, — a  change  which  after  aU  was  so  completely  a 
form,  and  a  £u*ce,  that  Tacitus  hardly  bestows  a  word 
upon  it:  it  had  no  longer  any  reality;  if  it  had,  it 
would  have  been  useful  The  so-called  people  which  in 
the  days  of  Augustus  held  the  camitia  on  the  Campus 
Martins,  was  the  smallest  and  worst  part  of  the  nation; 
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whereas  the  senate  was  the  choice  of  it  from  all  coun- 
tries, particularly  from  all  Italy. — Of  much  importance 
was  the  drawing  up  of  a  Hst,  according  to  which  the 
^yemments  were  to  be  given. 

TOberiiis'  r^lgn  of  twenty-three  years  is  anything  but 
rich  in  evralib:  i&  tiie  Very  first  years  only,  Gkrmani- 
cus'  walrs  in  6erm»iy  ^ftf%  it  some  interest.  For  these, 
howevei*,  I  must  altogether  refer  you  to  ^Cadtas.  Tiie 
wars  wete  carried  on  as  far  as  the  Weser,  with  a  Tery 
large  militaty  fotce :  one  ^cannot  understand  how  such 
masses  should  have  been  used  against  tribes  which  had 
no  fortified  toWns  whatever,  and  therefore  were  utterly 
unable  to  offer  any  resistance ;  nor  yet  that  they  should 
have  produced  no  effect.  The  Germans  could  not  stand 
their  ground  in  the  open  field ;  and  so  they  fled  into 
the  woods  and  impassable  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
moreover  strange  that  the  Romans  make  here  the  same 
mistake  over  and  over  again :  they  try  to  overawe  the 
enemy  by  striking  a  great  blow  in  the  interior,  and  thus 
they  hope  to  subdue  them-;  then  they  build  some  mili^ 
tary  roads  with  bridges  over  the  marshes  in  Overyssel, 
in  Taower  Munster,  and  on  the  Lippe.  The  only  means 
Would  have  been  slowly  to  advance ;  but  tlds  perhaps 
did  not  seem  to  them  worth  the  trouble,  and  they  might 
thus  have  only  got  the  country  as  a  waste.  We  (Ger- 
mans) may,  however,  thank  Heaven  that  Tiberius  from 
jealousy  called  back  Germanicus  after  his  last  brilliant 
achievements.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  much  desire 
to  conquer  Germany :  shrinking  from  great  undertak- 
ings, he  merely  tried  to  maintain  the  frontiers.  The  tac- 
tics of  the  Germans  show  that  it  is  most  absurd  to  look 
upon  them  as  having  been  few  in  number  and  uncivil 
Hzed*;  for  they  encountered  the  Romans  in  quite  regu- 
lar battles,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  much  ability. 
But  l^berius  did  aU  for  peace,  as  he  could  not  bear  that 
generals  under  him  should  distinguish  themselves ;  he 
even  put  up  with  humiliations:  thus,  for  instance,  he 
«hut  his  eyes  to  the  slight  which  he  had  had  to  suffer 
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in  AnneBia  ftnd  Pairthia,  even  the  expulsion  of  the  king 
Vrhom  he  had  himself  given  to  the  Parthians.  The  hich 
torical  interest  of  his  reign  is  therefore  en^brel  j  confined 
to  what  happened  in  his  own  family,  and  to  affiiirs  at 
home. 

Tiberius,  at  that  time,  had  a  son  of  his  own,  DrasuSi 
and  an  adopted  scm,  GermanicuS'the  child  of  his  brother. 
Drusus  must  have  been  a  fine  young  man ;  but  Qerma- 
nious  was  the  idolized  hero  of  the  Romans,  a  worthy  sob 
of  a  worthy  &ther, — ^the  hero  of  the  German  wars, — a 
great  and  aeble  soul.  It  may  indeed  have  been  a  fan*- 
cifttl  freak  in  Brusus,  to  ask  Augustus  to  restore  the 
republic  which  would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  its 
ground  for  one  year;  but  that  wish  could  only  have 
sprung  from  a  lefty  and  generous  mind.  Gkrmanicus 
declined  the  offer  of  the  legions,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Augustus,  called  upon  him  to  take  the  government ;  he 
remained  fidthful  to  his  adoptive  fitther,  although  he 
certainly  could  not  have  loved  him.  Tiberius,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  faith  in  virtue  and  purity  of  heart ; 
so  he  removed  him  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  and 
recalled  him  to  Rome.  But  his  ill  humour  was  yet  in* 
creased,  when  Qermamcus,  on  his  return  thither,  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reoeption  from  the  people.  As 
Tiberius  was  conscious  of  the  vices  and  the  tyranny 
which  he  k^t  hidden  from  the  world,  he  hated  a  man 
like  Qermaaicus ;  he  shrank  from  a  contrast  with  his 
single-minded  nephew :  yet  it  may  j«Bt  as  weU  have 
been  fear  for  the  int<»rests  of  his  son,  as  the  pain  of  see« 
ing  by  his  side  one  so  good  as  Germanicus,  while  he  him* 
self  felt  his  own  utter  depravity.  Germanicus  now  had^ 
like  Agrippa  before  him,  the  commission  of  superintend* 
ing  the  res  OrierUis,  the  eastern  frontiers  and  provinces; 
but  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  Wheth^  he  died  from 
poison  or  from  natural  causes,  is  a  question  with  regard 
to  which  the  ancients  themselves  were  in  the  dark ;  yet 
I  rather  believe. that  his  death  was  natural,  as  the  ac- 
counts xK>int  rather  to  witchcraft  than  to  poison,  and 
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those  who  chose  the  former  expedient— to  which,  owing: 
to  the  superstition  then  prevailing  in  Rome,  people  were 
very  much  inclined— would  not  have  been  likely  to  try 
the  other.  It  is  credible  enough  that  Piso  had  attempt- 
ed his  life ;  but  what  is  quite  unaccountable,  is  that  he 
could  have  fEuicied  that  conduct  like  this  could  be  left 
unpunished  by  such  a  prince  as  Tiberius  was.  He  in- 
deed thought  to  curry  &vour  with  Tiberius  by  his  in- 
solence to  Germanious ;  yet  he  could  not  but  have  seen, 
that  if  ever  the  matter  came  to  be  talked  of,  Tiberius 
would  sacrifice  him :  for  although  the  emperor  might 
in  his  heart  have  been  rejoiced  at  the  deed,  he  would, 
notwithstanding,  have  been  obliged,  before  the  world,  to 
avenge  it  on  the  very  man  who  had  dared  to  act  up  to 
his  wishes.  Even  Tacitus,  in  his  time,  had  great  doubts 
on  this  subject,  the  most  contradictory  rumours  about 
it  were  then  afloat.  Thus,  the  Dauphine  deemed  her 
husband,  the  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XY.,  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  Due  de  Ohoiseul,  which  nowadays 
is  less  credited.  The  Dauphin,  being  religious,  and  even 
somewhat  bigoted,  was  very  hateful  to  the  Duke,  who 
was  a  very  gay  man  and  a  freethinker,  and  who  did  not 
wish  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  thwarted  by  the 
Dauphin,  nor  lus  own  power  to  be  shaken.  There  were 
indeed  some  motives  for  the  crime ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low thence  that  it  was  really  committed,  and  I  certainly 
doubt  it.  Piso's  poisoning  Qermanicus,  might  have  been 
winked  at  by  Tiberius;  but  his  insulting  and  publicly 
reviling  him,  was  an  offence  against  the  majettas  which 
jie  could  not  have  overlooked  when  his  adopted  son  was 
in  the  case:  and  moreover  that  Piso,  when  Germanicus 
was  sent  to  succeed  him,  would  not  give  up  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  but  drew  together  his  troops  and  prepar- 
ed to  march  to  Rome,  is  the  most  puzzling  event  in 
Roman  history.  Piso  and  his  wife  Munatia  Plancina, 
a  daughter  of  the  orator  Munatius  Plancus,  were  con- 
demned, and  the  secret  was  buried  with  them.  There 
were  some  suspicion  that  Livia  herself  had  suggested 
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the  plan  of  poisoning  Q«rmanicu8 :  slie  was  horrible 
enough  not  to  spare  her  grandson,  and  it  may  be  that 
she  did  not  care  at  all  about  offending  Tiberius. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  €(ermanicu8,  began  the  prose*, 
eutions  for  crimen  majestatiSf — those  never  to  be  defined 
charges  against  which  no  man  could  shield  himself;  for 
it  was  a  crime  which,  as  early  as  the  republic,  had  the 
most  different  meanings,  and  indeed  might  have  been 
api^ied  to  anything:  whoever  had  brought  any  calami- 
ty upon  the  state,  was  wont  to  be  thus  prosecuted.  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  a  law  which  we  do  not  know, 
an  offence  against  the  imperator  was  made  a  crimen  ma^ 
JestaHs,  as  formerly  those  against  the  republic  had  been. 
All  trials  for  this  were  conducted  before  the  senate, 
which  in  fact  was  only  a  condemning  machine  in  the 
huids  of  the  tyrant ;  just  as  the  National  Convention 
was  imder  Robespierre.  Many  things  were  classed 
under  the  head  of  crimen  majeetatis,  which  in  reality 
did  not  belong  to  it  at  all ;  as  for  instance,  amours  with 
princesses.  At  first,  that  charge  was  met  with  very 
seldom  indeed  under  Tiberius ;  but  gradually  there  grew 
up  a  herd  of  informers  who  made  it  their  business  to 
bring  to  judgment  any  one  who  had  given  offence  to 
the  emperor.  Tiberius  himself  acted  a  neutral  part ; 
but  the  senate  got  more  and  more  into  the  frightful 
habit  of  condemning  whenever  it  was  at  all  agreeable 
to  the  emperor. — On  the  whole,  however,  the  state  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  years  of  Tiberius  was  in  a  very  happy 
condition :  there  were  very  few  condemnations  indeed ; 
and  in  several  of  these  cases  the  persons  whom  they 
affected  were  hardly  deserving  of  sympathy.  Tiberius 
lived  in  retirement,  but  with  dignity  and  great  outward 
decorum,  treating  the  first  men  of  the  nation  with 
much  distinction.  Augustus  was  not  a  close-fisted 
manager;  at  the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  even  in  finan- 
cial  difiiculties ;  but  he  regularly  published  the  accounts 
of  the  year  before :  this  was  not  kept  up  by  Tiberius, 
who  laid  by  huge  hoards.    The  indirect  taxes  in  Italy 
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were  raised,  and  some  new  ones  brought  in.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  aa  long  as  old  Livia  lived;  and  as  yet 
apprehensions  were  felt  only  by  those  who  were  sharp- 
sighted  enough  to  foresee  the  clouds  which  would  gather 
when  she  was  once  dead.  Tiberius  stood  in  fear  and 
dread  of  his.  mother  to.  the  very  end  of  her  days,  and  all 
affection  betweeathenvhad  now  for  a  great  whUe  been  no 
9iore :  she  was  a  terrible  woman ;.  and  yetiiei  life  was  a 
blessing  for  Rome, — ^at  least  for  those  who  had  forgotten 
the  old  times.  After  her  death,.Tiberius  had  nothing  to 
l^estrain  him :  he  drop^^  the  idxtues  which  he  had  for- 
merly displaj[6d  owing  to  his  diligen(^  while  under  the 
authority  of  anpthes-totwhonikhe  had  to  give  account ; 
he  allowed,  his.  activity  to  fl^  and  bec^kme^  quite  lost  in 
bis  hateful  snd  gloomy  disposition.  The  only  enjoy- 
ment he  hadtinilife,  was  in^mj^st  infamous  lusts;  and  a 
man  advanced  uk  years^  who  giws  himself  up  to  shame- 
0il  pleasures,  must  irretnevably  sink  into  the  basest 
state  of  worthlessnass. 

Napoleon  ia  said  to  have  once  told  a  deputation  of 
the  Institute  that  Tiberius  had  been  very  hardly  dealt 
with,  and  that  Tacitus  had  been  unjust  to  him.  Napo*> 
]^n  was-fai^fcom  being  a  learned  nuin,  his  knowledge 
was  all  picked  up^  bul  RpmaamilitaryrhistoEj^  he  knew 
very  well.  He  must,  havasaid, — *^  if  we  form  our  opi- 
nion of  Tiberius  only  from  Tacitus,  and  deem  him  to 
have  been  an  infamous,  brutal  voluptuary,  and  a  tiger 
Af  cruelty,  then  we  have  not  a  correct  idea  of  him ;  for 
Tiberius  was  in  his^youth,  and  ev^n^up^  to  his  fiftieth 
jp9X,  a  great  genesal  and  statesman^  J^jTone  ofthy^viiia 
wbdola  came  to  light  before  that  time  ;.and  whilst  he 
Itept  the  energetic  and  good  qualities  olhis,  disposition 
jin  full  play,  he  behajred  as  if  he  were  qud^  another 
man/*  This  view  is  a  perfectly  true  one.  Tiberius* 
only,  friend  was  iBlius  Sejanwfi,  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo, 
9k  Yulsinian,.  eqtiesfri  loco  natus^  himiie  made  praefecttbs 
prmtorio,  Sejaous*.  character  has  a:  great  likeness  to 
that  of  his  master,,  and.  he  ought  not.ta^  looked  upon 
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with  contempt :  he  was  an  excellent  officer,  a  man  of 
great  strength  o£.  will,  of  courage  antf  of  much  talent j 
but  without  anj  sort  of  [irinciple..  T.o  him  alone  Tibe- 
rius unbosomed  himself ;  and,  h^  knew  how  to  make  the 
emperor  feel  qpite  comfortable^^and  to  lead  him  to  3rield 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  own  propensiti^^:  Tjberiu$' 
mind  was  at  rest  while  Sejanus  gave  him  security 
against  thp$e  whom.he  w:as.most  afraid  of,  namely,  his 
own  &n41y«  a<ad,  the  few.grandees.who  still  remained^ 
Sejanus  increased,  the  prae^D^cian  cohorts;  and  he  sug:> 
gested  to  Tiberius,  the  plai^  of  concentritting  them  ii^ 
the  Coutrum  FrcBtorianum  (a  citadel  outside  the  wall  of 
Servius  Tulliu^  but  in  what  is  now  the  very  midst  of 
the  city)^  jj^st  as  the  Italian  tyrants  were  wont  to  do.. 
This  is  the  most  momentous' oyent  in^the  history  of  the 
emperors.  The  prsetorians  now.  became  th^  real  sove- 
reigns, like  the  janissaries  at; Algiers;, so ..tbai they  ars 
the  pivots  on.  which  the  B^maa  history,  turns,,  down  to 
the  times  of  Diocletian :  by  this  mesvn^^  Rome  was  con-^ 
verted  into  a  milit^ucy  republic,  whi^  was  generally/ 
dormant  except  when  the  occupant  of  the  throne  wa^ 
changed.  Sejanu^  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  supreme 
power,  ]>]^u^  w^  yet^  alive  and  had  children ;  Gerr 
manicus  had  left  thr^  sons ;  and  a,  brpthe)c  of  his,  whgt 
afterwards  becapie  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  likewise 
still  living ::  the  whple  of  this  fiMiulj>  Sejanus  .wished  to 
root  out,  and  so. he  sedx^ced  the  wife  of  Drusus,  Livilla, 
a  daughter  of  the  elder.  Drusus.  With  her  help,  h^ 
poisoned  Drusus ;  after  wjiiph  hejalso  cn^lly  made  away 
with  the  80IM3  of  Germanicus,  Oaiujs  alon^  excepted,  who 
was  still  a  chjild,  and  whom  he  k^pt.in  loeserve.  He  gav^ 
Tiberius  suAh  confid^i^ie^that  he  withdrew,  firpm  B^me 
to  Oapressj.  there  to  wallow  io^his  lusts  ;^  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  himself  ruled  in  Rome.  Prosecutions  now 
were  rife,  and  here  begin  the  firightful  annals  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius:  the  lists  of  those  who  are  condemn- 
ed to  die,  are  made  up  of  men,  who  were  all  of  them 
piore  or  less  eminent,  although  all  were  not  precisely 
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respectable ;  Tiberius  therefore  deserves  to  be  called  the 
verj  pattern  of  a  tyrant.  Much  must  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Tiberius  personally ;  but  much  also  to  that  of 
Sejanus,  whose  influence  increased  more  and  more.  The 
banishment  of  Agrippina  is  his  work ;  the  last  tortures^ 
however,  which  were  inflicted  on  her,  were  after  his 
death. 

This  went  on,  until  at  last  Sejanus  became  suspected 
by  Tiberius,  and  very  likely  with  good  reason ;  for  Ss- 
janus  at  best  would  have  waited  for  his  death,  and  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts  have  made  him- 
self master  of  Rome.  Tiberius  himself  had  raised  Seja- 
nus to  be  his  equal ;  among  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  sa- 
crifices were  already  offered  to  the  latter  as  well  as  to 
the  emperor.  But  it  now  happened  that  a  BtUl  worse 
being  got  near  Tiberius :  virtue  and  genius  could  not 
have  shaken  down  Sejanus ;  this  was  done  by  a  yet  more 
wicked  man  than  he,  by  one  who  had  not  his  great 
qualities,  but  analogous  vices.  Tiberius  expressed  his 
dread  of  a  conspiracy,  and  gave  out  that  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Rome :  but  he  only  came  into  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  sent  orders  to  arrest  Sejanus;  which  was 
done  with  consummate  cunning.  There  was  a  verhosa 
et  grandis  epistola,  in  which  one  might  remark  that  he 
was  aiming  at  something,  with  some  cuts  at  Sejanus ; 
at  the  conclusion  was  the  warrant  for  the  arrest.  Ma- 
cro who  had  been  made  Frce/ectus  VigUum^  surrounded 
the  senate  with  his  people.  Sejanus  was  now  seized  in 
the  senate,  and  on  this,  men  showed  themselves  in  the 
most  hateful  light :  all  those  who  but  that  very  morn- 
ing had  fawned  for  a  gracious  look  of  his,  now  started 
up  and  raised  an  outcry  against  him  as  one  guilty  of 
high  treason,  calling  for  his  immediate  execution,  so 
that  the  cohorts  might  not  hear  of  it.  He  was  instant- 
ly strangled.  Tiberius  now  slaked  his  thirst  for  blood 
by  persecuting  the  followers  and  friends  of  Sajanus. 
Yet  those  who  were  not,  were  also  p2rsvicuted ;  for  things 
did  not -grow  better  but  worse:  Macro  now  ruled  just 
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as  tyrannioallj  as  Sejanos,  and,  like  him,  was  master  of 
the  detestable  old  man.  He  was,  however,  not  a  whit 
more  &ithful  to  him.  C.  CsDsar,  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
generallj  known  bj  the  name  of  Caligala,  linked  him- 
self to  Macro  by  the  most  infsunous  tie ;  and  assured 
him  that  he  should  hold  under  him  the  very  highest 
power,  just  as  he  had  under  Tiberius,  if  he  would  but 
rid  him  and  his  family  of  the  old  man.  And  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the  death  of  Tiberius,  who 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year  lay  sick  m>i  &r  from  the 
headland  of  Misenum,  was  hastened,  either  by  poison 
which  the  physicians  gave  him,  or  by  strangulation.  In 
&ct  they  thought  him  dead ;  and  when  he  rallied,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  strangled.  This  was  in  the  twoity- 
third  year  of  his  reign  (37  after  Christ). 


OAIirS  OJUAB,  OTHBBWISB  CALIOULA. 

GBBMiirioirs  and  Agrippina  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters :  of  the  sons,  two  had  been  murdered  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  the  youngest  only,  Caius,  survived. 
Oaius  was  not  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  but,  as 
Suetonius  satisfiictorily  proves,  at  Antium,  and  thence 
he  was  sent  out  to  his  father's  camp:  so  that  the 
history  of  his  childhood  is  indeed  connected  with  this 
neighbourhood.  After  the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  got 
into  the  power  of  his  adoptive  grandfother  Tiberius; 
and  this  old  man,  who,  after  all  had  never  lost  his  judg- 
ment, very  soon  recognised  in  him  the  monster  which 
he  really  was ;  nor  did  he  make  any  secret  of  it.  Oaius 
could  not  hide  from  himself  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  it  may  be  that  fear  had  very  early  made  him  mad ; 
but  his  madness  was  so  malignant  and  wicked  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  utter  baseness  of  his  nature.  He 
saved  his  life  by  the  greatest  servility  towards  Tiberius 
and  those  who  were  in  power,  which,  as  matters  stood, 
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was  the  most  sensible  thing  that  he  could  have  done. 
Afterwards  he  attached  himself  to  Macro,  and  with  his 
aid  he  rid  himself  of  Tiberius.  He  had  been  little  seen 
in  public.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  very  like 
his  father,  and  he  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year:  the 
memory  of  his  &ther,  and  his  own  good  looks,  got  for 
him  a  most  fetvourable  reception ;  so  that  no  one  was  so 
enthusiastically  welcomed  as  he  was.  The  nickname  of 
Caligula,  like  that  of  Oaracalla,  has  passed  into  common 
use ;  but  neither  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
writers  instead  of  the  real  name :  no  contemporary  called 
the  son  of  Septimius  Severus,  Oaracalla.  The  name  of 
OaUgula  was  only  given  him  by  the  soldiers  when  a 
child ;  his  real  name  was  Oaius  Osesar,  and  the  former 
one  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  history.  All  who  had  seen 
much  of  Oaius  at  the  court  of  Tiberius,  perceived  a  deep 
cunning  in  him,  and  foreboded  the  worst  wickedness : 
yet  they  were  but  very  few.  His  first  acts  were,  on  the 
contrary,  such  as  to  give  the  public  at  large  great  hopes 
of  him.  The  illusion,  however,  very  soon  vanished.  Sue- 
tonius is  very  explicit  with  regard  to  him :  he  is  a  wri- 
ter who  has  little  of  the  antique  about  him,  and  he  in- 
dulges in  anecdotes  and  details,  being  quite  imable  to 
impart  method  and  unity  to  his  work ;  so  that  his  bio* 
graphics  are  rambUng  performances,  and  contain  num* 
berless  repetitions.  He  is  a  man  of  shrewd  judgment 
but  a  bad  writer ;  one  sees  in  him  an  age  in  which  the 
classical  in  arrangement  and  style  is  waning  fast. 
.  Oaligula  was  really  a  madman.  The  worst  human 
depravity  would  not  account  for  all  the  things  which  he 
has  done :  his  true  nature  is  expressed  in  the  words 
''  abortion  of  dirt  and  fire,*** — a  shocking  combination 
of  obscenity  and  cruelty.  Juvenal  is  reproached  with 
having  chiefly  undertaken  in  his  writings  to  describe 
depravity ;  yet  indelicate  as  he  was,  his  disgust  was  ex- 
cited, and  he  did  not  dwell  on  it  with  pleasure.    Sue* 

*  Goethe's  Faoat^  Hayward's  Trandatfon.— Tbamsl 
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tonius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  without  doubt  infected 
with  the  profligacy  of  his  time.  Suetonius  himself  is 
uncertain  what  to  believe  of  Caligula's  insanity,  whether 
it  was  mere  satanic  malignity  or  the  satanic  malignity 
of  madness;  but  he  mentions  a  circumstance  which  is 
decisive,  namely,  that  he  scarcely  ever  slept,  which  is  a 
sure  symptom.  Sleep  is  given  to  us  yet  more  to  keep 
up  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind,  than  for  the  strengthening  of  the  body.  It  is 
now  twenty  years  since  Christian  Y II.  of  Denmark  died, 
a  prince  whose  state  was  well  governed  for  a  long  time, 
so  that  his  madness  was  little  noticed,  but  who  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  shown  himself  a  Cali- 
gula :  he  also  was  afflicted  with  sleeplessness,  and  was 
often  seen  for  whole  nights  walking  up  and  down  in 
his  room.  Some  Asiatic  princes  also  have  been  insane, 
among  the  Mahommedans  and  Persians  but  especially 
among  the  Tartars.  In  Caligula's  day,  moreover,  there 
were  no  means,  and,  above  al^  no  religious  ones,  for  the 
treatment  of  insanity. 

There  was  at  that  time  at  Rome  the  most  absolute 
military  despotism.  For,  owing  to  the  Praetorians,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  undertake  anything  against  the 
Caesar :  they  were  well  paid  and  kept,  and  would  have 
cut  down  senate  and  people,  if  they  had  set  themselves 
against  the  emperor ;  so  that  the  condition  of  the  em- 
pire was  like  that  of  a  place  which  is  taken  by  the  most 
ruthless  barbarians.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  the 
emperor  wasted  in  the  most  senseless  way  a  treasure  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars  which  Tibe- 
rius had  left ;  this  hoard  beii^  exhausted  he  extorted 
money  by  confiscations,  and  this  also  was  squandered 
again.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  there  had  been 
peace  with  the  Germans  for  twenty  years,  ever  since  the 
recall  of  Germanicus;  Caligula,  however,  wishing  for 
once  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  campaign,  inarched  to 
the  German  frontier,  and  there  he  waged  war  like  a  mad- 
man.   Yet  this  was  the  least  evU  which  Rome  suffered. 
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He  also  undertook  some  gigantic  structures :  near  Paz- 
zuoli,  a  dyke  may  still  be  traced,  which  he  quite  use- 
lessly and  absurdly  built  across  the  harbour,  to  throw 
a  bridge  across  it.  He  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  god. 

Whilst  now  the  empire  was  goaded  into  despair  for 
nearly  four  years,  the  Prsstorian  officers,  some  of  whom 
had  every  day  to  appear  before  him,  when  he  would 
mock  and  ill  treat  them,  formed  a  conspiracy,  and  he 
was  slain  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senate  and  people. 

The  mad  idea  was  now  taken  up  of  restoring  the  re- 
public, and  especially  by  the  consuls  whom  Caligula 
had  appointed.  They  called  the  senate  together ;  shame 
and  disgrace  were  denounced  against  Caligula;  and' 
during  the  first  hours  people  talked  with  great  spirit 
and  enthusiasm.  But  they  were  soon  at  a  loss  how  to 
arrange  matters ;  and  still  more  so  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Prsetorians  would  not  hear  of  any  other  ruler 
than  a  monarch.  Claudius,  who  in  a  tumult  had  hid 
himself,  was  drawn  from  his  hiding-place  by  the  Prseto- 
rians,  and  dragged  into  the  camp ;  and  there,  after  hay- 
ing passed  the  night  in  fear  of  death,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  The  cokortes  urharue  declared  for  the  repub- 
lic ;  but  they  were  not  abib  to  stand  against  the  power 
of  the  Praetorians.  By  the  following  morning  already, 
people  were  glad  that  Claudius  was  emperor. 


TIBEBIVS  CLAUDIUS  DBUSUS  CiBSAB. 

Thb  emperor  Claudius,  uncle  of  Caligula  and  brother 
of  Gtermanicus,  had  never  been  adopted  by  Tiberius ; 
whereas  all  the  other  emperors  were,  by  a  fiction,  the 
sons  of  their  predecessors.  He  had  preserved  his  life  in 
the  reign  gf  Caligula  only  as  it  were  by  a  miracle ;  and 
he  was  then  fifty  years  of  age.  Whilst  of  Caligula  we 
can  but  speak  as  of  a  monster,  Claudius  deserves  our 
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deepest  pity ;  yet  he  has  done  very  bad  things  which 
betoken  a  turn  for  evil,  though  this  indeed  was  only 
developed  by  his  misfortunes.  Even  his  mother  Anto- 
nia,  a  daughter  of  the  triumvir  Antonius,  called  him  a 
porteiitum  hominU;  he  was  an  drt'hiarov ;  he  had  capa- 
cities and  talents;  yet  he  was  deficient  in  what  really 
constitutes  human  reason,  whence,  in  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  he  was  a  real  curiosity.  Although  he  had 
a  desire  of  knowledge,  application,  memory,  and  a  taste 
for  science  and  literature,  he  was  wanting  in  judgment 
and  discretion,  so  that  he  often  said  and  did  things 
whidi  were  downright  stupid:  it  is  as  if  a  thick  rind 
had  grown  round  his  better  nature,  which  he  but  sel- 
dom broke  through ;  there  are  a  great  many  absurdities 
of  his  on  record.  Suetonius  is  yqtj  instructive  with  re- 
gard to  him,  very  aptly  describing  his  character  by  the 
Greek  words  d^iyptu  and  fierta^iet*  The  Greeks  always 
have  most  adequate  expressions  to  draw  characters; 
those  phrases  mean  a  thoughtless  absence  of  mind  and 
a  want  of  reflection,  when  one  says  what  is  most  pre- 
posterous, and  one  leaves  untold  what  ought  to  'have 
been  told:  there  was  a  complete  disproportion  between 
his  thoughts  and  his  power  of  uttering  them,  and  this 
it  is,  what  those  Greek  words  admirably  express.  By 
the  whole  of  his  fiunily  he  was  knocked  about,  being  the 
brother  of  those  distinguished  persons  who  possessed 
the  whole  love  of  the  family.  Old  Augustus,  who 
always  felt  such  circumstances  keenly,  wished  to  keep 
him  altogether  aloof  from  the  public  gaze,  whilst  his 
grandmother  Idvia  treated  him  with  peculiar  harsh- 
ness and  imperiousness.  The  unfortunate  youth  took 
this  to  heart.  Had  he  been  brought  up  with  kindness, 
he  would  have  become  a  good,  plodding,  and  somewhat 
weak-headed  man:  as  it  was,  he  became  vicious,  and 
the  feeling  that  he  was  despised  made  him  a  coward ; 
so  that  he  always  kept  inihe  background,  and  when- 
ever he  at  all  wished  to  put  himself  forward,  it  was  but 
to  meet  with  a  failure.    Thus  he  found  his  only  comfort 
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in  literature.  Livj,  whose  kind  heart  may  even  be  seen 
from  his  work,  had  great  pitj  on  him,  and,  trying  to 
find  him  some  occupation,  encouraged  him  to  write 
history.  Now,  as  he  knew  a  great  many  things,  he 
deemed  himself  to  be  called  upon  to  write  the  history 
of  the  civil  wars ;  and  he  told  it  in  such  an  honest 
manner,  that  his  £unily  got  very  angry  with  him.  After- 
wards, he  wrote  memoirs  of  Augustus,  which  they  al* 
lowed  to  pass  muster,  but  so  as  only  to  de^se  their 
author.  He  was  indeed  thorou^y  honest ;  yet  he  al- 
ways got  little  thanks  for  it.  Augustus  would  not  give 
him  any  employment,  on  account  of  his  dreadful  stupi- 
dity ;  Tiberius,  although  he  did  not  care  mudi  for  him, 
gave  him  ev^i  the  consulship^  He  was  married  more 
than  once.  The  profligacy  of  the  female  sex  at  that 
time  w^it  beyond  all  bounds:  Ai^ustus  had  striven  in 
vain  to  repress  it ;  Tiberius  promulgated  soBie  legal  de- 
cisions against  it,  yet  without  any  result.  Claudius, 
therefore  was  highly  unfortunate  in  this  reiqpect  also  ; 
he  attadied  himself  very  affectionately  to  the  women 
who  betrayed  and  disgraced  him. 

Thus  Claudius,  generally  despised,  had  reached  his  fif- 
tieth year  when  CSaligula  was  murdered.  His  behaviour 
as  empcffor  at  first  was  reasonable  and  good ;  he  made 
no  one  smart  for  the  eddish  attempt  to  restore  the  re- 
publicy  there  was  a  general  abolitia  dictorttm  /actorum- 
yue,  A  few  only  of  the  murderers  of  Oaius  he  had  exe- 
cuted, although  they  had  deserved  very  well  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  ako  was  the  first  whoy  en  entering  upon 
his  power,  gave  a  dtmatwmn  to  the  soldiers.  Oaius 
already  had  undertaken  the  government,  without  re- 
peating that  farce  which  Tiberius  still  played ;  Claudius 
also  forbore  to  do  so.  His  reign,  whidi  lasted  fourteen 
years,  was  at  first  truly  a  relief  after  that  of  Caius ; 
people  felt  comforted,  and  <dieri^ed  hopes^  whilst  he 
on  his  side  made  many  good,  regulations.  Yet  he  was 
altogether  without  any  will  of  his  own ;  had  he  had  an 
hottest  friend  whom  he  could  have  entirely  relied  on. 
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his  rule  might  have  been  good  and  praiseworthy.  But 
he  did  not  go  beyond  the  walls  of  his  palaoe ;  he  only 
sought  to  amuse  his  ladies,  and  Uved  almost  exclusively 
with  slaves  and  freedmen,  as  he  was  generally  despised 
by  men  of  rank.  He  was  in  £ftot  of  a  kind  and  loving 
temper;  but  he  was  shy  and  timid.  Slaves  now  stood 
forth  as  his  advisers  and  friends ;  just  as  Bon  Miguers 
most  intimate  confidant  is  his  barber.  Very  likely,  Poly- 
bus,  or  Polybius,  before  whom  Seneca  humbled  himself, 
was  &r  from  being  altogether  contemptible ; — the  Greek 
slaves  received  a  very  good  education  in  the  Roman 
houses;  if  they  had  good  abilities,  they  were  very  ac- 
computed.  Pallas  and  Narcissus,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  men  of  a  different  stamp ;  thoroughly  bad,  and  of 
insatiable  rapacity,  they  plundered  the  empire.  By  the 
influence  of  these  men,  and  owing  to  his  unhappy  mar- 
riage with  Agrippina,  his  own  brother's  daughter,  who 
was  very  beautiful,  but  who  had  not  a  trace  of  the  vir- 
tues of  her  parents,  he  was  ruled  with  absolute  sway. 
She,  being  without  virtue  and  shame,  by  her  intrigues 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  adopt  Nero,  her  son  by  her 
first  marriage,  although  Claudius  had  a  son  of  his  own, 
Britannicus.  Hence  it  was  that  his  reign  became  so 
disgraceful  and  disastrous ;  a  large  number  of  innocent 
men  were  also  put  to  death  under  his  rule,  though  not 
so  many  as  under  other  emperors.  Whenever  Narcis- 
sus demanded  a  victim,  Claudius  was  his  tool ;  so  that 
his  life  was  one  continual  degradation. 

There  were,  however,  considerable  works  executed  in 
his  reign.  The  finest  and  most  magnificent  aqueduct 
which  has  been  carried  on  to  Rome,  the  Aqua  Claitdia, 
was  built  by  him ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the 
restoration  of  the  city  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  might 
have  been  completely  repaired.  Other  relics  also  of  his 
buildings  are  in  the  very  grandest  style ;  the  two  great 
arches,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Porta  Maggiore 
are  undoubtedly  his.  He  likewise  accomplished  the 
draining  of  the  Lake  Fucinus  into  the  Liris,  which  Au- 
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gustos  had  given  up  in  despair :  the  Mien  in  vaults  maj 
still  be  seen.  At  first,  some  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
levelling,  and  an  attempt  to  let  off  the  water  miscar- 
ried ;  but  the  fftult  was  soon  remedied. 

He  undertook  a  warlike  expedition  against  Britain,  a 
country  which  no  one  had  thought  anything  about 
since  the  time  of  Julius  Osesar ;  and  he  extended  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  thus  &r.  He  himself 
led  the  army  over,  and  established  a  province  which 
comprised  the  greater  part  of  south-eastern  England, 
and  in  which  colonies  and  munieipia  were  soon  found- 
ed :  from  thence  the  subjection  of  Caledonia  was  after- 
wards effected.  He  died,  being  undoubtedly  poisoned 
by  his  wife  Agrippina ;  for  she  wanted  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son  Nero,  as  she  knew  that  Claudius 
was  sorry  that  he  had  adopted  him,  and  wished  to  rein- 
btate  Britannicus  in  his  rights.  He  had  always  been 
unhappy, — fortune  indeed  had  been  too  hard  upon  him, 
— ^and  he  died  despised  and  laughed  at ;  an  instance  ot 
which  we  have  in  the  LuduB  de  morte  Claudii  Ccuarit 
(incorrectly  called  «ixo»oXoxvir3M9/;)  written  by  Seneca. 


LITBBATUBB  AFTBB  THB  DBATH  Ol*  AVGITSTUS.      MO&AL 
CONDITION  or  BOMB  AND  THB  PBOVINCBS, 

Albbadt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  dearth  in  literature 
begins  which  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  great  number 
of  poets  in  the  days  of  the  dictator  CsBsar :  not  one  poet 
can  be  named  who  was  young  in  the  latter  years  of 
Augustus.  I  could  not  undertake  to  explain  this;  yet 
it  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  very  often  been  repeated 
in  modem  times.  But  prose  was  likewise  barren.  Even 
in  the  best  days  of  Roman  literature,  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  Rhetoricians  had  become  very  consLderable, 
and  the  writers  after  Cicero,  Csssar,  and  Sallust,  are  not 
altogether  free  from  the  effects  of  these  school  e  j^erdses : 
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many  passages  may  be  shown  in  Livy,  which  he  would  not 
have  written  had  he  not  passed  through  the  declama- 
tion school  But  in  the  later  times  this  influence  be- 
came stUl  more  powerful,  and  of  this  period  we  may  get 
the  best  idea  from  the  Suasotia  and  the  Controversies 
of  the  elder  Seneca:  those  symptoms  then  broke  out, 
which  are  described  in  Tacitus*  excellent  dialogue  de 
Oratorihua,  From  this  school,  of  which  it  was  the  sole 
task,  without  regard  to  the  contents  of  a  work,  without 
any  subject-matter  to  awaken  thought,  to  make  an  effect 
merely  by  unexpected  turns,  a  swell  of  words,  fur-fetch- 
ed thoughts,  and  a  jingle  of  periods,  arose  the  era  of 
Seneca ;  for  it  must  in  justice  be  ascribed  to  him.  The 
elder  Seneca  still  belongs  to  a  different  age,  and  he  re- 
members very  well  the  earlier  and  better  taste.  From 
what  he  writes  to  his  sons,  it  may  be  seen  to  how  low 
an  ebb  taste  had  then  fallen :  he  rails  at  them  for  their 
fondness  for  the  new  manner,  but  has  himself  abeady 
aoqniied  a  sort  of  relish  for  it :  he  wrote  his  Controver- 
sies when  an  old  man  upwards  of  eighty.  The  philoso- 
pher Seneca  is  the  most  remarkable  character  of  that 
time,  and  one  of  the  few  eminent  persons  living  in  it : 
not  to  be  unjust  to  him,  one  must  know  the  whole  range 
of  that  literature  to  which  he  belonged,  and  then  one 
sees  how  well  he  understood  how  to  make  something 
«ven  of  what  was  most  absurd.  To  the  self-same  school 
of  literature  belongs  the  elder  Pliny,  although  his  is 
quite  a  different  mind :  this  is  what  is  called  the  arger^ 
tea  aUu,  This  sort  of  division  is  very  silly ;  one  should 
divide  Roman  literature  quite  differently :  it  is  a  sense- 
less thing  to  put  Tacitus,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  side  by  side ; 
they  do  not  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  each  other. 
This  literary  period  began  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  it  lasted  down  to  that  of  Domitian,  when 
absurdity  reached  its  height ;  only  we  have  lost  its  cory- 
phcri,  such  as  Aufidius,  and  others.  Tacitus  does  not 
by  any  means  belong  to  this  rabble,  as  the  earlier  school 
continues  along  with  a  modem  one* 
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Seneca  is  a  man  of  real  genius,  which  after  all  is  the 
main  thing:  his  inflaence  upon  literature  has  been  a 
most  beneficial  one;  and  this  I  say  the  more  readily,  as 
I  dislike  him  so  much.  The  opinion  Dio  Oassius  gives 
of  him,  has  a  great  deal  in  it  which  is  true  and  correct ; 
but  it  is  exaggerated,  and  much  too  bitter.  His  affect- 
ed and  sentimental  style,  strikingly  reminds  one  of  a 
French  school,  of  which  Rousseau  and  Buffon  were  the 
founders,  and  which  owing  to  its  faults  would  be  quite 
unbearable,  had  it  not  originated  from  men  of  such 
transcendent  talent.  Seneca,  however,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  either  of  them  for  loftiness  of  intellect. 
Lidtro^i  E9tai  mr  le  rk^ne  de  Clavde  et  de  Ninm,  is  a 
very  remarkable  book,  and  the  contrast  between  him 
and  Dio  Oassius  is  highly  interesting:  his  too  was  a 
very  ingenious  mind,  and  his  manner  was  like  that  of 
Seneca,  as  he  also  was  but  the  creature  of  his  age.  In 
the  time  of  Nero,  lived  Lucan,  whose  poetry  is  of  the 
school  of  Seneca,  a  striking  proof  how  much  more  in- 
tolerable this  mannerism  is  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  and  Chateaubriand  are  of  the 
same  school:  it  would  be  still  more  bearable,  did  it  not 
always  fiill  into  moralizing  sentimentality,  which  is  the 
case  with  the  former,  whilst  Chateaubriand  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  bad  Lucan.  The  latter  kept  his 
ground  until  late  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  immense- 
ly read,  almost  as  much  as  Virgil :  people  were  divided 
into  the  Yirgilian  and  Lucanian  school.  The  true  re- 
storator  of  good  taste  in  Rome  was  Quintilian,  who  is 
by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  argerUea  cetas. 
With  that  insupportable  mannerism  Nero  also  was 
tainted ;  whose  talent  no  one  can  deny,  but  who,  wher- 
ever he  was  not  a  fiend,  showed  himself  strange  and 
wrong-headed.  In  prose  the  same  tone  pervaded  his- 
tory also :  Fabius  Rusticus,  who  was  so  much  read,  has 
undoubtedly  written  likewise  in  the  Annsean  manner. 

The  empire  was,  on  the  whole,  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition.   Certain  it  is  that  during  the  eighty  years  after 
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the  batUe  of  Aotium,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and 
of  great  vitality,  which  only  required  that  there  should 
not  be  any  devastations  and  destructions, — ^men  felt 
very  comfortable  and  happy,  and  recovered  their 
strength.  Caligula's  exactions,  it  is  true,  were  very 
hard  to  bear ;  yet  they  did  not  so  very  much  check  this 
development:  the  population  after  the  wars  was -cer- 
tainly more  than  doubled,  the  towns  became  filled  with 
inhabitants,  and  the  wastes  were  peopled.  Unhappy 
Oreece  alone  remained  a  wilderness,  even  to  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  Such  countries  as  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  £eirmers-general, — ^who,  using  them  as  pastures,  would 
not  rebuild  the  towns,  nor  allow  of  any  tillage, — ^lay 
waste ;  yet  they  were  gardens  indeed  in  comparison  with 
what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  It 
was  just  the  same  in  Italy ;  there  the  fields  were  cultivat- 
ed by  bondmen,  and  the  population  was  indeed  restored 
by  slaves  who  were  imported,  though  it  increased  in  quite 
a  different  ratio  from  what  it  did  in  the  provinces, 
where  it  was  recruited  by  ingenui.  It  is  not  mere  de* 
clamation  in  Lucan,  when  he  says  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  Italy, 

Barus  et  antiquis  habiiator  in  urbibus  errat. 

Marriage,  although  it  was  so  easy  to  dissolve,  was  distaste- 
ful to  most  persons,  so  that  they  lived  in  concubinage ; 
the  many  freedmen  whose  names  are  found  on  the  in- 
scriptions of  that  period,  are  the  children  whom  the 
masters  had  by  their  female  slaves.  This  gave  rise  to 
those  celebrated  laws,  the  Lex  Jvlia  and  the  Lex  Papia 
Poppoea,  The  degeneracy  and  profligacy  of  the  free- 
bom  female  citizens  was  so  awful,  that  many  a  man  who 
was  no  profligate,  may  have  found  a  much  more  faith- 
ful and  estimable  partner  in  a  slave  than  in  a  Roman 
lady  of  high  birth ;  and  thus  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
point  of  conscience  not  to  marry.  Hence  there  were 
now  many  more  bom  slaves  and  lihertini  than  there 
were  freebom  citizens;  besides  which,  in  the  great 
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houses,  innumeiaUe  hosts  of  bought  slayes  were  kept. 
In  the  provinces,  where  the  parnmoniaprovincialis  was 
still  reigning,  there  was  no  such  disproportion :  these 
had  a  population  of  ingenui;  in  some  it  was  also  restor- 
ed and  recruited  by  the  military  colonies; — such  a 
soldier,  though  he  may  formerly  have  been  a  brigand, 
might  after  all  have  turned  out  quite  a  respectable 
man,  after  having  once  got  a  home  of  his  own.  These 
men  made  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  more  general 
Nor  could  this  be  hdped :  for  what  was  spoken  in  those 
countries  was  but  a  jargon,  from  which  the  people 
did  their  best  to  wean  themselves ;  and  they  were  none 
the  worse  for  it.  The  main  object  of  the  provincials 
could  not  have  been,  and  indeed  was  not,  anything  else 
but  to  become  Romans.  In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  the 
most  detestable  tyranny,  the  vital  energies  qf  the  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  revived.  The 
tyranny  of  the  governors  was,  however,  far  less  than 
what  it  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  republic;  at  least, 
it  was  so  under  Tiberius,  in  whose  reign  a  fraudulent 
proconsul  would  certainly  not  have  been  acquitted. 


NBBO. 

Aftbb  the  death  of  Claudius,  Nero,  then  a  youth  of 
seventeen  years,  mounted  the  throne  without  any  oppo- 
sition :  whether  Claudius  had  still  made  a  disposition 
in  favour  of  Britannicus,  can  no  longer  be  made  out. 
Nero  was  endowed  by  nature  with  bountiful  gifts ;  he 
had  a  talent  for  music  and  the  fine  arts,  and  also  for 
mechanics :  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  music 
he  was  a  virtuoso.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Seneca.  At  first, 
he  gave  birth  to  the  foirest  hopes ;  yet  even  thus  early, 
it  was  difficult  for  fiursighted  people  to  believe  in  them, 
who  felt  sure  that  a  viper*s  brood  must  be  vipers.  His 
mother  Agrippina  was  the  unworthy  daughter  of  the 
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worthy  Qennanicus,  and  the  worthy  sister  of  Caligula; 
his  father,  On.  Domitios  Ahenobarbus,  was  quite  her 
match,  and  he  said  himself,  that  from  him  and  Agrip- 
pina  a  monster  only. could  have  been  bom.  The  whole 
of  the  Roman  world  shared  in  this  foreboding;  and 
therefore  people  were  so  much  the  more  astonished  at 
Kero's  behaving  at  first  like  the  disciple  of  Seneca  and 
Burrhus.  The  latter  was  a  fine  honest  man  of  the  old 
school,  and  a  good  officer,  who  was  appointed  by  Nero  as 
prcefecttuprcBtario;  Seneca  was  a  refined  man  of  the  world, 
who  busied  himsdf  a  great  deal  about  virtue,  and  may 
also  have  looked  upon  himself  as  an  old  Stoic,  believing 
for  certain  that  there  was  not  a  more  clever  and  vir- 
tuous man  living  than  himself:  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
his  giving  himself  every  moment  a  dispensation  from 
his  virtue.  The  influence  of  these  two  men  during  the 
first  years  of  this  reign  was  decided ;  but  the  beautiful 
dream  of  Nero's  amiability  was  very  short,  as  both  of 
these  tutors  were  very  soon  set  aside.  The  first  impulse 
was  given  by  the  profligacy  to  which  Nero  had  yielded 
himself  up  from  his  earliest  youth ;  and  then  by  his  mo- 
ther, who  left  no  means  untried  to  keep  her  son  in  a 
state  of  dependence.  She'was  opposed  by  Burrhus  and 
Seneca :  the  former  withstood  her  out  of  love  for  his 
country ;  the  latter  perhaps  from  the  same  motives,  but 
just  as  much  from  personal  grounds,  Agrippina  being 
his  enemy.  When  this  change  took  place,  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained.  The  progress  of  it — ^the  personal 
connexions  in  which  Nero  lived ;  the  influence  of  Pop- 
psea  Sabina,  a  woman  of  high  rank  and  wonderful 
beauty,  but  tainted  with  the  profligacy  of  her  age,  in  whose 
nets  he  was  irretrievably  entangled ;  the  still  more  bane- 
ful influence  of  his  mother — is  described  by  Tacitus :  I 
will  not  speak  of  Nero's  degeneracy  and  unbounded  de- 
pravity ;  all  of  it  is  too  well  known, — ^his  name  alone  is 
enough.  He  resolved  to  murder  his  own  mother,  against 
whom  he  bore  a  grudge ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  atf 
tempt,  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  owing,  as  IHo  repre; 
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gents  it,  to  Seneca's  instigation.  That  the  speech  which 
he  caused  to  be  read  on  that  subject  in  the  senate,  was 
composed  by  Seneca,  is  an  undoubted  &ct. 

Though  Nero  now  raged  without  restraint,  and  every 
day  steeped  his  hands  more  and  more  in  bloodshed,  Ta- 
citus does  not  look  upon  it  as  certain,  that  he  had  the 
city  set  on  fire :  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  it  for  an  idle 
rumour.  It  looks  like  Kero*s  madness,  that  during  the 
fire  he  got  up  upon  the  tower  of  Mncenas,  and  in  the 
attire  of  a  tragedian  sang  the  *lx/ot/  dy^tHns  to  the  lyre : 
at  aU  eyents,  it  may  have  been  a  welcome  thing  to  him 
to  be  now  able  to  build  Rome  anew.  This  fire,  which 
lasted  six  whole  days,  is  of  very  great  importance  in  his- 
tory :  an  immense  number  of  monuments  of  every  kind, 
historical  records,  works  of  art,  and  libraries,  utterly 
perished;  the  larger  half  of  Rome  was  destroyed,  or  at 
least  very  much  damaged ;  the  streets  were  all  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  and  made  broader,  and  they  were  built 
up  in  a  new  style,  which  gave  the  city  quite  a  different 
appearance.  The  great  fire  at  Constantinople,  under 
Leo  Macellas*  in  ti^e  fifth  century  of  our  era,  has  like- 
wise had  a  most  ruinous  effect  on  Greek  literature. 

After  this  fire,  Nero  gave  loose  to  his  boundless  pro- 
digality and  love  of  building ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
extorted  money  from  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world. 
He  built,  what  is  called  his  "  Golden  Palsuse,**  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Palatine,  where  afterwards  the  temple 
of  Venus  and  Romat  was  erected  by  Hadrian,  to  the 
baths  of  Titus,  which,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are  those 
of  Trajan :  Vespasian  had  it  destroyed  for  the  sake  of 
the  remembrances  connected  with  it.  Some  parts  of  the 
walls  may  still  be  found  in  the  substructions  of  the 
baths  of  Titus :  it  was  a  most  beautiful  pile  oi  masonry, 
with  a  coating  of  the  finest  marble :  we  are  to  imagine 

•  BasUisous  t—QeroL  Ed. 

\  This  name  is  supplied  by  coi^octare.  N.  very  likely  had  said  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon :  one  MS.  has  *'of  ApoUo  and  .  .  .  **  (here  follows  an 
ill^ble  name).  The  emendation  is  correct  beyond  a  doubt  according 
to  Descript  of  Rome  HI,  1, 104.— Germ.  Ed 
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it  to  have  been  like  a  fairy  palace  in  an  eastern 
dream. 

After  this,  Nero  also  had  Seneca  executed,  whose 
manly  end  somewhat  redeems  the  weakness  of  his  life. 
Bareas  Soranus  and  Thrasea  Petns  were  likewise  made 
to  die :  the  latter  was  preceded  by  his  wife  Arria,  who 
gave  him  the  example  of  a  courageous  death. 

In  Nero*s  days,  the  Roman  empire  had  not  such  rest 
as  under  Claudius.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
Romans  had  carried  on  wars  in  Britain,  where  they  had 
established  themselves,  and  had  reduced  a  large  part  of 
the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  From 
the  despair  of  the  Britons,  we  may  see  that  the  condi- 
tion of  a  province,  while  it  was  yet  new,  and  especially 
in  a  poor  country,  was  one  of  great  hardship ;  for  it 
was  only  by  great  extortion  that  anything  worth  nam- 
ing could  be  wrung  from  it.  Hence  arose  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Britons  under  the  great  queen  Boudicea  as 
Tacitus  calls  her;  according  to  Bio  Oassius,  Bunduica. 
This  war  at  first  was  disastrous,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
very  serious  indeed :  the  Romans  were  utterly  beaten ; 
their  fortresses  were  demolished,  two  of  their  towns  were 
taken,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  Suetonius  Paul- 
linus  at  last  with  great  difficulty  crushed  the  rebellion; 
Boudicea  killed  herself,  and  the  Britons  again  bowed  be- 
neath the  Roman  yoke.  Thus  that  outbreak  paved  the 
way  for  the  complete  conquest  of  Britain ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  now  already  masters  of  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  the  nor- 
thern provinces :  Anglesea  also  was  Roman. 

Another  war  was  waged  by  Oorbulo  against  the  Par- 
thians  in  Armenia,  where  a  younger  dynasty  of  the  Ar- 
sacidffl  was  seated  on  the  throne.  This  war  Oorbulo 
carried  on  with  unfaltering  success,  conquering  Artax- 
ata  and  Tigranocerta,  and  obliging  Tologassus  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  last  scion  of  this  race  of  kings,  Tiri- 
dates,  was  forced  to  receive  Armenia  as  a  fief  from 
Nero ;  for  which  purpose  he  had  to  come  to  Rome,  where 
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he  met  with  a  splendid  reception.  His  appearance  in 
Rome  is  one  of  those  events  of  which  the  memory  has 
surviyed  in  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages:  he  is 
mentioned,  for  instance,  in  the  Mirabilia  Bomas;  and 
there  is  a  legend — ^which,  of  course,  is  quite  unfounded 
— that  he  brought  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
work  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  as  a  present  to  Rome. 
The  thanks  which  Oorbulo  earned  for  his  victories,  was 
death.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Romans  of 
that  age ;  he  was  a  man  free  from  every  craving  of  am- 
bition, true  and  conscientious.  His  bust  was  found 
about  forty  years  ago ;  its  features  are  noble. 

Nero  now  passed  from  one  mad  freak  to  another.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  morally  account- 
able for  all  of  this,  as  insanity  seems  to  have  been  here- 
ditary in  his  family:  Caligula  was  his  uncle.  Many 
things  that  he  did  were  merely  contemptible;  as  for 
instance,  his  going  like  a  stroller  through  the  Greek 
towns,  where  he  tried  to  win  the  prizes,  either  as  a 
musician,  singer,  or  poet,  in  the  public  contests,  or  else 
in  the  horse-races,  putting  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
other  competitors.  This  would  have  been  the  most  in- 
nocent of  his  pranks,  were  it  not  that  he  also  robbed 
Greece  of  its  works  of  art.  The  prcefectiu  prcetoriOf  Ti- 
gellinus,  who  had  been  appointed  in  the  room  of  Bur- 
rhus,  was  at  that  time  the  most  infamous  of  all  those 
men  who  had  any  energy:  the  world  was  rid  of  him  by 
the  rising  of  Galba  and  Yindex. 

-  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  the  first  real 
attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  his  rule :  a  former  con- 
spiracy of  Calpumius  Piso,  in  which  Seneca  also  had 
perished,  was  a  mere  court  plot  in  which  no  troops  had 
any  share.  Nero  had  undertaken  his  journey  through 
Greece  to  gratify  his  vanity :  and  whilst  he  everywhere 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  there  as  a  conqueror,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Gaul  under  Julius  Yindex,  an 
Aquitanian  of  rank.  The  Gauls  who  had  received  the 
Roman  franchise,  bore  all  of  them  at  that  time  thence? 
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nomen  of  Julias,  either  after  Julius  Osssar  or  Augustus ; 
just  as  in  Asia  all  had  the  name  of  l^berius  Claudius 
(thus,  without  a  douht  Tib.  Claudias  Galenus).  This  has 
given  rise  to  confusion  in  the  sjstem  of  Roman  names : 
Julius  Agricola,  although  a  native  of  the  Roman  colony 
Forum  Julii,  may  likewise  have  sprung  from  Gallic  ances- 
tors^ which  Tacitus^  of  course^  says  nothing  about.  Ju- 
lius Tindez  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman  senator ;  and  by  his 
wealth  and  his  influence  he  set  an  insurrection  <m  foot, 
which  had  quite  a  different  character  from  a  former  ris- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Tiberius :  his  object  was  simply  as  a 
Roman  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Neroy  not  to  sever  Gaul 
itself  from  Rome.  He  met  mth  very  great  sympathy, 
and  had  already  spread  his  rule  from  Aquitaineas  fiur  as 
Be8an9on.  The  history  of  that  time  is  in  a  very  wretch- 
ed state^  as  Tacitus  is  wanting,  and  nothing  is  left  of 
Dio  but  the  abridgment  of  Xiphilinus.  Near  Besui^on, 
¥index  met  T.  Tirginius  Rufus,  the  commander  of  the 
German  troops,  a  distinguished  man,  one  of  the  lew  dis- 
interested and  true  patriots  which  Rome  still  had.  The 
latter  was  afraid  that  such  a  rising  in  Gaul,  although  it 
had  the  dehveraace  of  Rome  for  ita  object,  might  cause 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire ;  so  they  made  a  truce, 
and  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  German  troops  wished  to  have  Rufus  for  emperor ; 
but  he  refused :  Vindex,  on  the  other  band,  was  slain  in 
a  tumult  winxih  had  broken  out  between  the  two  ar- 
mies. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  was  pro- 
clauned  emperor  in  Spain :  in  that  country  there  was 
only  one  legion,  though  there  were  many  veterans  out 
of  whom  a  militia  might  be  formed.  Galba  sprang 
frt)m  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  houses.  The 
prcenomen  Serviuff  was  quite  an  heir-loom  among  the 
Sulpicii,  as  Appius  was  among  the  Claudii :  yet  it  had 
altogether  vanished  as  &proenomeny  and  had  almost  be^ 
come  a  nomen,  so  that  sometimes  another  pranwmen  is 
put  before  it^  which  indeed  is  incorrect,  but  may  be  ac^ 
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counted  for.  Of  Galba*8  diaracter  we  do  not  know' 
much;  had  we. but  Suetonius,  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  form  any  notion  of  him,  as  Suetonius  himself 
has  no  insight  into  character,  being  nothing  but  a  pleas- 
ing and  lively  teller  of  anecdotes;  some  light  is,  how- 
ever, thrown  on  Galba  by  the  beginning  of  the  HUtorice 
of  Tacitus.  Qalba  had  the  req>ect  of  the  army ;  he  had 
been,  when  in  his  best  days,  a  good  general,  and  for  those 
times  at  least,  a  blamdess  governor :  but  now  he  was  in 
his  seventy-first  year,  and  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  unworthy  peofde,  especially  of  fireedmen.  This  sort 
of  petty  courts,  composed  of  freedmen,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  demoralized  state  of  the  Roman  world.  On 
the  whole,  there  was  in  the  Roman  empire  a  bitter  hatred 
against  Nero,  except  among  bloodthirsty  men,  of  whom 
there  were  not  a  few :  these  rather  liked  him.  Galba 
began  his  march,  and  soon  formed  new  legions  from  the 
Romans  and  Italians  who  came  to  hand.  According  to 
the  obscure  accounts  which  we  have,  it  appears  that  he 
now  availed  himself  of  the  pretence  that  the  Gauls  were 
rebels  against  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  senate,  although 
under  Yindex  they  had  risen  against  the  tyrant  only ; 
and  he  allowed  his  troops  to  plunder  the  southern  Gal- 
lic towns.  Yirginius  Rufus  declared  for  him,  and  they 
both  of  them  now  crossed  the  Alps  by  different  roads. 
Not  a  sword  was  drawn  in  behalf  of  Nero,  although  the 
prs&torians  were  devoted  to  him :  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
opened  without  a  blow  being  struck,  and  the  rebel  ar- 
mies drew  nigh  to  the  capital ;  on  which  Nero  found  him- 
self abandoned  by  every  one.  The  senate  quickly  passed 
from  its  former  cringing  servility  into  defiance  and  con- 
tempt ;  Nero  fled  from  his  palace,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  fieirm-yard  of  one  of  the  retainers  of  his  household, 
where  he  hid  himself,  and,  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
and  with  uncertain  hand,  inflicted  on  himself  a  deadly 
wound.  Against  him  and  his  memory,  every  possible 
condemnation  was  denounced ;  yet  his  dead  body  was 
buried  after  alL 
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SBBTIVS  SULPICHTB  GALBiL      X.  SALTIUS  OTHO. 
▲.  TITELLIVS, 

Galba  entered  Rome.  Had  he  shown  himself  open^ 
handed,  he  might  easily  have  won  men's  hearts;  but  he 
gave  offence  on  every  side.  He  partly  protected  Nero's 
companions  from  public  animadversion,  and  partly  pun- 
ished them.  Then  he  behaved  like  a  miser,  ficonomy 
was  certainly  necessary;  b«t  he  overdid  it,  as  he  gave 
no  donation  whatever  to  the  praetorians,  and  a  very  nig- 
.  gardly  one  to  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.  He  moreov^  displayed  hatred  and  mistrust  to- 
wards the  prsetorians,  although  he  had  dismissed  his 
own  soldiers,  ezc^t  a  few  whom  he  billeted  in  the  city. 
The  pretorians,  being  ten  thousand  strong,  were  mas- 
ters of  his  life;  so  that  he  ought  to  have  driven  them 
out,  and  decimated  them  as  accomplices  in  the  cruelties 
of  Nero.  The  most  powerful  person  in  the  city,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  age,  was  M.  Salvius  Otho ;  a  man  with- 
i^\xi  any  illustrious  ancestry,  whose  station  was  entirely 
owing  to  Nero's  favour;  a  coxcomb  of  the  then  world  in 
the  most  disgusting  sense,  and  this  implied  much  more 
depravity  in  ancient  times  than  in  our  days ;  the  asso- 
ciate of  many  of  the  prodigacies  of  Nero :— cruelty, 
however,  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge  with  certainty. 
He  was  rich,  pleasing,  what  is  called  amiable;  and  he 
had  that  affable  manner,  which  could  not  but  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  prsetorians. 
These  therefore  saw  in  him  the  man  who  could  make 
up  to  i^em  for  Nero,  whom  they  began  to  miss  more 
and  more.  Qalba,  who  already  knew  that  the  Qerman 
troops  on  the  Upper  Rhine  under  Osecina  and  Fabius 
Valens  had  become  mutinous,  and  would  not  acknow- 
ledge him,  tried  to  strengthen  himself  by  adopting  Oal- 
pumius  Piso,  a  distinguished  young  Roman.  But  that 
choice  was  an  unfortunate  one,  as  Piso  had  nothing  to 
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recommend  bim,  but  his  high  descent  and  bis  spotlesf 
character.  Had  not  Galba  been  weakened  by  old  age, 
bis  govemment  migbt  bave  become  quite  praiseworthy ; 
but  he  lost  the  affection  of  all  good  men,  not  only  by  his 
avarice,  but  also  because  justice  was  shamefully  abused 
and  sold  under  hia  name  by  his  fienrottrites  Yinius^  Laco, 
andloeliis.  Otho  had  reckoned  on  being  himself  adopt- 
ed ;•  whatever  choice  therefore  Galba  might  have  made,  it 
wWd  have  been  his  ruin,  if  it  were  not  Otho :  yet  the 
eld  soldier  had  after  all  too  much  love  for  his  country 
to  (^OQse  hinu  By  dint  of  deep  dissimulation,  Otho  got 
thft  pratorians  ta  dedare  themselTos.  at  the  moment 
iek«n  he  wanted  to  call  upon  them.  This  was  don^ 
Thcb  €ity  bein^  at  th&b  time  quite  open,  the  prsttorians 
lMi«hed  in,  and  went  straight  to  the  forum.  Galba, 
who  had  appeared  in  person  with  Piso  to  restore  tran- 
quilli^^was  stabbed  before  the  Qeraaan  troops  could 
^ve  been  moved  into  the  town;  and  Otho  waa  pro- 
daimed  emperor. 

The  senate  was  still  respectable  enough  ta  abhor  this 
election;  but  yet  nothing  better  was  to  be  looked  for 
{com  YiteUius,  wh<«n  the  troops  on  the  Qerman  fi^ntier 
had  prodaimed:  he  was  by  &r  ihe  more  vulgar  and 
wimrthlefls  of  the  two.  Hia  beastly  gluttony  alone  dis- 
tinguished him ;  and  it  is  quite  inconceivable,  how-  Galba 
could  have  given  hun  the  chief  ccunmand  of  the  troops 
in  Germany.  He  had  a  sort  of  popularity  from  his  fa« 
ther,  who  had  been  thrice  consul  and  likewise  censor : 
the  latter  muat  have  been  a  good-jiatured  man;  for 
^ough  he  disgraced  himself  by  the  most  abject  flattery 
to  Claudius,  he  was  an  enemy  to-  no  one,  and  therefore 
enjoyed  the  foiVour  of  the  people.  This  favour  passed 
on  to  the  son,  who,  however,  spent  the  whole  of  his  lifo 
m  brutal  sensuality  and  vulgarity.  He  was  at  that 
time  already  fifty-seven  years  old,  nor  could  he  be  said 
to  have  made  a  better  use  of  his  youth :  it  is  very  likely 
that  OsBcina  and  Yalens  merely  wished  to  put  Mm  for- 
ward for  ihe  moment,  aa  they  might  afterwards  get  him 
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out  of  the  way,  and  decide  whioh  ot  them  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  Yitellius  Was  profusely  liberal  to 
the  soldiers :  he  flattered  them  by  granting  them  every- 
thing, while  old  Galba  wanted  to  allow  them  nothing  but 
what  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  marched  forth  against 
Italy ;  the  quickness  with  which  he  approached  shows 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Roman  soldiers  Could  move, 
and  also  the  excellence  of  the  high  roads.  Otho  raised 
an  army ;  Yitellius  met  with  resistance  on  the  frontiers 
from  the  legions  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  who  thought 
it  presumptuous  in  the  Qerman  troops  to  try  and  force 
an  emperor  upon  them.  On  these  therefore  Otho  could 
rely,  and  likewise  on  the  armies  in  the  East,  where  at 
that  time  there  had  been  as  yet  no  rising.  Italy  wad 
then  the  most  defenceless  part  of  the  whole  empire, 
there  being  hardly  any  troops  there  but  the  praetorians : 
with  these  Otho  took  the  field.  Oeecina  and  Yalens  had  "^ 
already  passed  the  Alps,  before  Otho  with  his  hastily 
collected  force  had  reached  the  Fo.  The  first  battle 
was  in  favour  of  his  cause.  Otho  ought  now  to  have 
protracted  the  war,  as  he  had  much  greater  resources 
and  far  more  money,  and  he  could  also  reckon  on  get- 
ting reinforcements ;  but  to  his  misfortune,  he  resolved 
upon  giving  battle  near  Bedriaoum,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cremona,  and  there  he  was  Worsted.  All  was 
not,  however,  lost ;  yet  Otho  made  up  his  mind  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  telling  those  who  survived  him,  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  conqueror  as  they  best  could. 
People  generally  look  upon  this  as  the  act  of  a  noble- 
minded  man,  who  does  not  wish  blood  to  be  shed  for  his 
honour ;  which  is  the  View  which  Tacitus  also  Seems  to 
take :  I  cannot  see  anything  in  it  but  ^e  act  of  a  most 
effeminate  soul,  for  which  the  eflTort  of  a  long  struggle, 
the  suspense  between  fear  and  hope,  is  the  hardest  lot 
to  bear.  Such  characters  are  not  unseldom  taiet  with : 
as,  for  instance,  persons  Who  are  very  fond  of  money, 
will  often  rather  forego  a  great  deal,  than  bring  upon 
themselves  the  worry  of  a  troublesome  lawsuit.    Juve- 
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nal  looks  upon  Ofcbo's  deed  with  just  as  little  respect. 
Nor  has  Tacitus  in  his  heart  thought  higher  of  Otho 
than  he  really  deserves ;  for  we  must  indeed  consider 
that  when  a  great  writer  describes  a  truly  tragical  act^ 
it  may  easily  happen  that  he  does  it  with  an  emotion 
whidi  is  widely  different  from  his  moral  judgment. 
Otho  died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  on  the  ninety-fifth 
day  after  his  proclamation.  Gsdba  had  reigned  seven 
or  eight  months. 

Yitellius  took  possession  of  Rome,  and  of  the  palace 
of  the  Offisars ;  and  giving  himself  the  appearance  of  an 
avenger  of  Galba,  although  he  had  himself  rebelled 
against  him,  he  caused  upwards  of  a  hundred  prsBto- 
rians  to  be  put  to  death.  Yet,  leaving  acdde  his  con> 
tempiible  character,  things  did  not  at  first  go  on  as 
badly  as  had  been  expected.  Soon,  however,  (A.D.  70.) 
his  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  the  news  of  the  rising 
of  the  Moesian  legions :  these  were  to  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  Otho,  and  had  wished  to  do  so;  and  they  were 
now  commanded  by  a  most  ambitious  tribune,  Anto* 
nius  Primus.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  informed  that 
the  Syrian  and  the  Parthian  lemons,  the  former  under 
T.  Flavins  Vespasianus,  the  latter  under  licinius  Mu- 
cianus,  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Yet  both  of  these 
last-named  insurrections  were  far  off;  both  armies  also 
had  enough  to  do,  the  one  with  the  Purthians,  the  other 
with  the  Jews,  and  they  could  not  leave  the  country 
where  they  were  without  leaving  the  frontiers  open  to 
the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  It  is  also  quite  inconceivable 
to  me,  how  the  l^ons  could  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Rhine  to  Italy,  without  the  barbarians  attacking 
the  frontiers.  There  are  some  traces  of  treaties  hav- 
ing been  concluded ;  but  that  treaties  should  have  been 
made  at  all,  is  the  very  thing  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand: it  would  seem  that  since  the  times  of  OaHgula  a 
peaceful  intercourse  had  sprung  up,  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  lost  every  longing  for  an  offensive  war.  The 
tract  of  country  between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Upper 
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Danube,  may  even  then  have  been  Roman,  although  the 
ditch  with  the  rampart  and  palisades  {limes)  was  not 
ih|g  .dli  A  iaier  poiod. 

T.  Ilavius  V«pwi«nia,  who,  yn£li  all  his  faults  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  itutaurator  rei  jmMicce,  was  at 
that  time  engaged  in  the  Jewish  war.  There  is  a  dark 
stain  upon  him,  which  cannot  be  washed  away ;  but  other- 
wise his  faults  are  very  pardonable.  The  rebellion  of  the 
Jews  had,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  been 
stirred  up  by  ill-usage  and  usurpation.  There  are  few 
struggles  which  so  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity  as 
this :  I  should  like,  on  account  of  its  awful  greatness,  to 
tell  it  at  full  length ;  but  time  forbids,  and  also  what  is 
most  momentous  in  it  belongs  rather  to  Jewish  than  to 
Boman  history.  I  refer  you  to  Josephus,  whose  book,  in 
spite  of  its  many  defects  of  language,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historical  works  that  have  been  left  to  us  of 
antiquity.  I  also  class  it  with  Caesar's  Commentaries 
among  the  most  instructive,  owing  to  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  tactics  of  the  Romans,  and  their  method 
of  besieging  places.  Josephus  was  a  Pharisee,  and  this 
he  cannot  throw  off; — ^not  such  a  bad  one  indeed  as 
those  of  the  gospel ;  but  still  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  . 
is  in  him; — ^besides  which,  he  has  an  unbearable  na- 
tional vanity,  to  gratify  which  he  distorts  many  a  fact 
in  the  earlier  history ;  this  we  can  scarcely  term  any- 
thing else  than  £EJsifying.  His  numbers  bespeak  eastern 
magniloquence ;  they  are  evidently  impossible.  Every- 
where he  shows  himself  an  Asiatic,  notwithstanding 
all  his  Greek  learning:  for  with  the  exception  of  some 
ever  recurring  mistakes,  he  writes  very  good  Greek.  He 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  Flavins  Josephus;  and  no 
doubt  he  was  called  Titus  Flavins  Josephus  after  the 
emperor  who  gave  him  his  liberty  and  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship. 

Vespasian  was  then  with  a  strong  army  in  Judaea, 
where  the  Jews  were  making  a  desperate  and  heroic 
resistance.    He  was  of  low  origin :  his  grandfather  was 
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the  first  of  his  race  who  had  somewhat  risen  from  ob- 
scurity, and  not  being  vain,  he  had  no  illustrious  pedi- 
gree forged  for  him.  He  himself,  being  then  in  his  six- 
tieth year,  had  passed  through  the  evil  times  of  Cali- 
gula, Claudius,  and  Nero,  during  which  he  had  to  put 
up  with  many  a  hardship :  he  had  shared  in  the  slavery 
of  the  world,  and  occasionally  had  to  play  the  part  of 
an  involuntary  slave.  As  a  distinguished  officer,  he  had 
risen  step  by  step  without  a  stain  of  cruelty  or  injustice 
upon  him ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  to  Ms  honour,  as 
he  was  so  very  fond  of  money.  The  cradle  of  his  race 
was  Nursia  in  the  high  Sabine  mountains,  whence  also 
Sertorius  came ;  there  the  old  Italian  stock  had  been 
preserved  purest :  to  both  of  these  applies  Frontons  ex- 
pression Nursina  durities.  In  the  Roman  army,  he  was 
generally  known  and  respected. 

Mucianus  in  Syria  belonged  to  one  of  the  highest 
Roman  families,  the  Licinii,  and  he  was  also  descended 
from  the  Mucii :  yet  he  knew  that  high  birth  had  lost 
its  influence ;  besides  which,  he  was  effeminate,  and  had 
tact  enough  to  feel  that  he  was  inferior  to  Vespasian : 
they  were  very  different  men.  After  having  formerly 
been  on  bad  terms,  Mucianus  now  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  stem,  harsh  Vespasian.  Mucianus,  without  being 
bad,  had  caught  the  vices  of  his  set ;  he  had  little  am- 
bition, and  deemed  it  wiser  to  be  under  an  emperor  of 
his  own  choice.  Vespasian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  free 
from  the  faults  of  the  great  world,  having  rather  the 
virtues  which  are  peculiar  to  the  lower  classes :  he  had 
acknowledged  Galba ;  but  after  his  death  he  began  to 
think  of  taking  the  throne  for  himself,  being  conscious 
that  he  was  fit  for  it.  Tet  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  decide  in  the  matter  himself,  as  Antonius  Primus, 
with  the  Moesian  legions,  encountered  and  defeated  the 
army  of  the  generals  of  Vitellius  near  Cremona.  In 
Rome,  the  insurrection  had  likewise  already  broken 
out.  Here  Vespasian's  brother,  T.  Fkvius  Sabinus, 
was  praefect ;  and  his  younger  son,  Domitian,  was  kej^t 
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as  a  sort  of  hostage.  Against  these  Yitellius  was  at  first 
irritated ;  then  he  was  frightened,  and  wished  to  capi- 
tulate ;  after  the  battle  of  Cremona  especially,  he  was 
quite  mild:  but  when  afterwards  different  symptoms 
showed  themselyes,  he  again  veered  round  and  wanted 
to  arrest  them,  l^ey  fled  to  the  Capitol,  which,  how^^ 
ever,  was  taken,  and  for  the  second  time  since  Sylla, 
burned  to  ashes :  Domitian  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
At  Rome,  the  anarchy  was  complete.  When  in  those 
days  a  man  wanted  to  descend  from  his  throne,  he  was 
not  able  to  save  his  life ;  for  there  were  no  convents  then, 
as  in  the  Byzantine  period.  Vespasian's  party  had  been 
gradually  forming ;  and  it  gained  strength  owing  to  the 
successes  of  the  victorious  army,  which  straightway 
marched  to  Rome,  where  the  maddest  excesses  were  now 
committed  on  both  sides.  The  conquerors  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  without  meeting  with  any  resistance, 
and  Vitellius  was  murdered. 


T.  PLAVIUS  VBSPA8IA5U8.      TITUS.      DOMITIANUS. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Domitian,  a  very  young 
man  hardly  twenty,  seized  upon  the  government  in  the 
absence  of  his  father:  his  elder  brother  Titus  remained 
in  Judsea,  and  it  was  a  longtime  before  Vespasian  cam« 
to  Rome.  Many  ruthless  deeds  were  done  in  the  mean 
while,  rather  from  personal  vengeance  than  party  mo« 
tives.  Although  Vespasian  himself  had  many  good  quali- 
ties indeed,  his  party  was  no  better  than  the  opposite 
one ;  just  as  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirty  years* 
war,  when  the  Swedish,  French,  and  Imperial  armies 
were  equally  lawless  and  destructive.  The  dismal  his- 
tory of  these  little  men  is  wonderfully  told  by  a  great 
one,  who,  however,  makes  none  of  them  his  hero. 

Vespasian  came  to  Rome  very  late,  which  had  led  to 
not  a  few  bad  consequences :  the  city  was  all  this  while 
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under  the  rule  of  a  most  profligate  Kad  ^nw»nig>l  youth, 
who  showed  himself  even  then  to  be  what  be  afto- 
wards  turned  out.  Some  of  the  senators,  especially  Hel- 
vidius  Priscus, — a  man  who,  however,  was  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  his  time, — allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  an  altogether  ill-timed  "fronde^*  against  the  govern- 
ment, a  plot  alike  unfortunate  for  themselves,  for  Vespa- 
sian, and  for  the  empire.  Under  these  circumstances, 
■^  feeling  began  to  gain  ground  in  Gaul,  the  symptoms 
of  which  ah'eady  displayed  themselves  before.  As  early 
as  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  there  had  been 
a  most  senseless  rising  of  the  ^dui  under  Julius  Sacro- 
vir;  then  came  that  of  Yindex,  in  which  a  national 
C^allic  feeling  manifested  itself,  being  very  likely  the 
reason  why  Yirginius  Bufus  had  him  murdered  and  his 
army  of  Gauls  scattered :  the  act  of  that  Roman  gen- 
eral thus  appears  morally  in  a  very  bad  light.  The 
death  of  Yindex  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  event,  which 
did  not  quell  the  national  spirit  of  the  Gauls,  but  rather 
kindled  it  still  more.  We  have  not  indeed  any  complete 
or  adequate  notion  of  the  state  of  Gaul  under  the  Ro- 
mans :  that  country  cannot  possibly  have  been  other- 
wise than  in  a  thriving  condition,  even  from  the  times 
of  Oa&sar;  of  southern  Gaul,  this  is  certain.  All  our 
knowledge  of  Gaul  is  limited  to  the  few  things  said 
about  it  in  history,  and  to  what  we  are  told  in  Pliny 
and  Strabo :  these  two,  however,  only  speak  of  the  civi- 
tales,  without  making  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
smaller  places ;  and  they  leave  us  without  the  least  in- 
formation as  to  their  internal  affairs.  Here  we  trace 
them  merely  from  the  beginning  of  Tacitus'  account  y 
for  otherwise  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  history 
until  the  end  of  the  third  century,  which  is  treated  of 
by  the  wretched  Scriptores  historice  AugvMoe:  the  itine- 
raries also  give  only  a  few  places  on  some  of  the  high- 
roads. For  this  reason,  Gaul  on  our  maps  looks  like  a 
newly  cultivated  country  with  a  few  towns;  this, 
however,  is  merely  the  accidental  effect  of  the  scan- 
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tiness  of  our  information.  The  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  constantly  spoken  of  in  history  from  the 
Macedonian  era  down  to  the  fifth,  and  sixth  centu- 
ries, the  maps  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  are  dotted  all 
over  with  towns.  Gkiul  was  under  the  Romans  a  well 
tilled  and  thickly  peopled  country :  there  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Firance  ruins  of  very  considerable  towns, 
the  names  of  which  are  quite  uncertain  or  altogether 
unknown.  Thus  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montbeliard,  magnificent  ruins  were  discoyered 
of  a  place  which  very  likely  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
an  itinerary,  and  even  there  with  a  doubtful  name  only : 
the  excayations  near  Valenciennes,  and  in  Normandy 
and  elsewhere,  betoken  towns  of  great  extent,  and  evi- 
dently of  much  population.  To  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the 
geography  of  ancient  Qaul,  one  should  keep  to  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Merovingian  and  Oarolingian  periods,  in 
which  the  places  had  Latin  and  Qaulish  names  of  old 
date :  for  then  there  were  no  new  towns  built,  as  it  was 
a  time  of  destruction.  The  population  of  Gaul  had  been 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  Oimbric  wars,  and  afterwards 
it  had  again  severely  suffered  under  Caesar ;  but  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  years,  there  had  been  peace,  during 
which  the  population  in  so  fiftvoured  a  land  must  have 
doubled  or  trebled.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  there 
was  the  same  prosperity  as  in  France  in  the  Ger- 
-xnan  countries  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  for  these 
were  undoubtedly  far  behind  in  civilization :  they  were 
very  like  Germany  Proper,  being  densely  peopled,  and 
having  many  villages,  but  hardly  any  towns.  Their 
population  has  most  incorrectly  been  reckoned  with  that 
of  QkvI;  but  it  was  thoroughly  German  ever  since  the 
times  of  OsBsar,  perhaps  even  much  earlier  still ;  it  never 
belonged  to  Gaul,  except  politically  under  the  Romans. 
A  boundary  line  had  been  settled  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Germans,— probably  by  treaties,— namely  the 
country  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Waal,  the  insula 
BcUavorum,  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans:,  there 
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was  a  Roman  garrison  there,  but  the  natives  had  not  yet 
adopted  the  Roman  language  and  manners.  From  these 
Batavians  the  rebellion  of  Oivilis  arose,  which  sj^ad 
over  the  German  provinces  of  the  Rcmian  empire  and 
over  France,  the  Lingones  taking  the  lead.  The  insure 
rection  was  very  dangerous,  as  the  German  tribes  on  th6 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  dedared  for  it ;  some  of  them 
more  actively,  and  others  more  sluggishly,  being  hin- 
dered only  by  their  own  division  and  dissensions,  and 
by  all  sorts  of  jealousies  and  petty  quarrels.  The  Roman 
generals,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  them  with  great 
resolution.  Still  less  union  tiian  among  the  Germans 
with  each  other,  was  there  between  the  Germans  and 
(Huls ;  whereas  the  Gauls  and  Romans  were  much  more 
akin,  as  the  great  men  among  the  (Huls  had  adopted 
the  Roman  language,  and  Roman  manners  generally  pre* 
vailed  among  them.  How  the  rebellion  ended,  we  do 
not  exactly  know,  as  Tacitus*,  histories  are  broken  off 
just  here :  that  the  insurgents  were  put  down,  is  self- 
evident  from  the  condition  in  which  they  were  after* 
wards ;  and  it  is  also  expressly  told  us  by  Xiphilinus« 
Domitian,even  before  the  arrival  of  Vespasian,  took  upoa 
himself  the  command  in  those  parts;  but  he  had  no 
share  in  the  subjugation  of  the  rebels,  which  was  aooom- 
plished  by  the  generals  of  his  father. 

Vespasian  reigned  for  more  than  nine  years,  and  his 
rule  was  thoroughly  beneficial.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
of  him,  as  Tacitus  fails  us  here.  Suetonius  is  a  very 
sorry  painter  of  character,  and  his  opinions  are  of  as 
little  worth  as  those  of  the  Scriptores  historicB  Auguetas : 
in  fact,  he  has  no  turn  whatever  for  writing  history.  He 
is  a  learned  man,  and  he  does  not  write  badly;  but  he 
cannot  take  a  wide  view.  The  earlier  times  are  better 
handled  by  him;  for  there  he  had  books  before  him: 
without  books,  however,  he  was  not  aUe  to  do  much ; 
and  thus  the  times  which  he  had  seen  himself,  or  about 
which  he  had  been  told  by  those  who  had  seen  them, 
are  the  very  worst  written.    His  work  was  certainly 
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pubHsked  tyefere  Tacitus'  Historic^  came  oat ;  for  had  he 
had  them  before  Ids  e3Fe6,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
described  the  anarchy  after  Nero's  4eath  in  so  wretched 
a  way :  it  must  ha^e  been  a  woric  of  his  youth,  and  not 
indeed  of  the  time  when  he  was  secretary  of  state  under 
Hadrian.  We  are  in  a  sad  pli^t  here,  and  moreover 
the  materials  i<x  the  history  of  the  emperors  are  through- 
out y^ry  bad:  if  wehadI>io,weshoi]ddbeallright;  but 
we  only  have  the  jutiful  abridgment  of  Xiphilinus.  We 
can  therefore  only  dwell  on  single  traits. 

Suetonius  praises  Vespasian,  and  yet  he  tells  us  things 
which  dther  do  away  with  the  praise,  or  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  recorded,  as  they  were  mere  rumours : 
when  we  compare  both  of  these  statements  together, 
we  are  justly  astonished,  and  therefore  feel  uncertain  on 
more  than  one  p^nt.  Thus  much  may  we  look  upon 
as  IxMme  out  by  facts.  Vespasian  was  wanting  in  the 
higher  quaEties  of  the  soul,  nor  had  he  such  a  heart  as 
Trajan  had ;  but  he  was  still  a  very  worthy  person  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  being  an  honest  and  just 
man,,  especially  in  a  n^^ative  sense,  and  one  who  was 
not  guilty  of  tyranny :  only  some  isolated  instances  of 
extortion  are  mentioned  of  him.  His  morals  were  as 
spotless  as  could  ever  have  been  expected  in  times  like 
those.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  lived  in  a 
sort  of  left-handed  marriage  with  a  woman  of  low  estate, 
to  whom  he,  however,  granted  all  the  honours  of  a  law- 
ful wife,  Mid  with  whom  ho  was  happy :  she  must  in- 
deed have  been  an  excellent  woman*  He  quite  loathed 
the  debauchery  asJi  the  awfolly  vulgar  and  wasteful 
gluttony  which  had  become  so  eommon  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  luxury  had  then  thrown  itself  into  the  fashion  of 
extravagjuit  feasts^  got  up  at  the  maddest  cost.  Vespa- 
sian, on  the  contrary,  who  had  kept  his  old  simple  tastes 
unaltered,  reclaimed  hk  sul^ects,  as  well  by  his  exam- 
ple as  by  the  open  expression  of  his  disgust,  from  this 
way  of  Uving:  he  thus  brouglrt  about  a  reform  in  Ro- 
man Kfe  which  is  vesuurkable  in  history:    Kever  again 
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did  this  reckless  (Hrodigality  become  as  rife  among  the 
Romans,  as  it  had  been  in  the  times  before  Vespasian: 
it  is  true,  as  we  see  from  Ammianus*  excellent  descrip- 
tion, that  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  again  to  be  found 
among  the  great  men ;  but  Vespasian  had  struck  at  the 
roots  of  it.  He  ruled  the  state  with  great  care  and  con- 
scientiousness, putting  down  every  sort  of  waste,  and 
getting  the  confused  finances  in  order:  he  showed  no 
mistrust  towards  the  governors,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  uphold  the  provinces  against  them.  Yet 
the  feelings  of  a  refined  soul  were  unknown  to  him :  he 
did  nothing  to  foster  intellect,  and  he  had  an  antipathy 
to  men  of  education^nd  philosophers,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  were  something  more  than  mere  men  of  business : 
these  he  considered  as  useless,  and  even  had  a  hostile 
feeling  against  them.  Helvidius  Priscus,  who  personally 
and  intellectually,  by  his  mind  and  his  acquirements, 
certainly  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  Rome,  professed  to 
be  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  Roman  Stoics  had  a 
spice  of  republicanism  in  them  which  was  ill  suited  to 
the  age ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  an  unpardonable  petu- 
lance, which  could  lead  to  no  good.  Helvidius  was  blind 
to  the  good  qualities  of  Vespasian,  and  gave  himseli 
up  to  an  utterly  useless  opposition.  In  this  he  cannot 
be  excused ;  but  what  is  worst  of  all,  Vespasian  conceiv- 
ed such  a  spite  against  him,  that  he  had  him  put  to 
death :  it  was  the  most  noble  blood  of  the  Roman  state 
which  he  then  shed.  Otherwise  he  kept  himself  pure 
from  blood :  on  several  occasions,  when  he  had  received 
V  no  such  provocation,  he  even  showed  himself  truly  mild. 
He  was  also  grateful,  and  overlooked  a  great  deal  in 
Mucianus  and  others.  Antonius  Primus  likewise  lost 
his  life,  but  deservedly:  he  had  made  the  revolution  for 
Vespasian  that  he  might  thus  rule  the  Roman  empire 
himself;  and  when  he  did  not  find  this  answer,  he  plot- 
ted against  him.  Suetonius  particularly  charges  Vespa- 
sian with  avarice ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  this.    He  is  said  to  have  declared 
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ihsA  the  state  wanted  for  its  support  qtvadringinties  mit- 
lies,  that  is  to  say,  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
This  seems  quite  absurd.  Even  if  we  conceive  all  the 
countries  of  the  empire  as  it  was  then,  to  have  been  as 
thriving  as  France  and  Italj  are  now,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  such  a  sum  should  have  been  raised.  Nor 
can  we  imderstand  what  it  should  have  been  wanted 
for,  although  there  was  an  army  of  about  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  these  received  treble  pay,  a  denarius 
a  day.  That  number  cannot  be  correct.  It  is  true  that 
he  spent  much  in  building ;  but  building  is  not  after  all 
one  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state.  In  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  very  great  works  were  completed  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere :  nor  were  they  merely  what  could  not 
be  dispensed  with ;  but  such  also  was  their  magnificence 
that  they  were  a  lasting  honour  to  the  empire,  like  the 
Colosseum  and  the  temple  of  Peace.  This  does  not  agree 
with  his  sordidimma  avarUia;  and  such  &cts  are  to  be 
set  against  the  anecdotes  of  Suetonius.  Vespasian 
died  when  upwards  of  sixty-nine. 

The  government  had  in  reality  been  carried  on  under 
him  by  his  son  Titus,  who  on  his  return  from  Jerusa- 
lem had  reached  his  thirtynsecond  year.  Vespasian 
himself  felt  no  vocation  for  it.  Titus  may  have  had  the 
guilt  of  many  of  the  unrighteous  deeds  which  were  done 
in  Vespasian's  reign,  however  strange  the  contrast  may 
seem  between  his  own  rule  and  this  administration: 
before  his  father's  death,  he  was  very  unpopular ;  people 
looked  upon  him  but  with  fear  and  dread.  What  was 
afterwards  so  much  praised  in  him,  so  that  he  was  even 
called  ddicicB  ffeneris  humani,  was  after  all  nothing  but 
his  openhandedness :  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  those  about  him  by  his  liberality,  and 
td'load  them  with  presents.  In  this  way  he  employed 
the  treasures  hoarded  up  by  his  fitther,  who  had  kept 
for  himself  the  management  of  the  finances.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  ruler  who  has  done  more  real  good  to. the 
Roman  world  than  Vespasian.   One  of  his  fine  qualities 
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was  the  openness  of  his  diq>08ition:  owing  to  this  he 
placed  full  trust  in  Titus,  made  Yam  pregfeetm  prcetorio^ 
and  quite  gave  up  to  him  a  part  of  the  goyemment. 
How  very  different  this  ia  from  the  behaviour  of  eastern 
princes,  who  always  utterly  mistrust  their  sons!  l^tus 
Mras  by  no  means  popular :  some  violent  and  also  cru^ 
deeds  are  laid  to  his  charge ;  Cascina,  for  instance,  who 
played  a  great  part  among  the  Yitellians,  was  killed  by 
his  orders.  Yet  it  is  said  thsX  proofe  of  a  conspiracy  of 
his  against  the  house  of  Vespasian  had  been  discovered. 
The  fears  which  people  had  entertained  of  Titus, 
were  not  justified  during  his  re^.  With  his  acoes* 
sion  his  whole  bearing  changed;  and  the  leading 
features  in  his  character  were  benevolence  and  affik- 
bility,  which  in  a  prince  are  always  prized  nrach 
higher  than  any  other  quality :  let  a  prince  be  kind  to 
those  about  him,  and  he  may  forget  all  his  other  duties* 
His  father  had  been  exceedingly  frugal ;  Titns^  en.  the 
contrary,  was  generous,  even  profuse.  The  formes  had 
spent  great  suras  on  buildings  only:  he  had  restored 
Rome ;  he  had  altered  the  senseless  edifices  of  Nero,  the 
golden  house  in  particular;  and  he  had  built  the  hisq^ 
Colosseum,  which,  although  destined  for  a  dismal  pur- 
pose, was  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman  populace. 
Vespasian  did  not  live  to  see  the  dedication  of  the  Co- 
losseum, which  was  celebrated  by  Titus  only.  The  ex- 
travagance displayed  in  it,  has  none  of  the  old  simple 
grandeur ;  but  as  was  the  ease  in  the  whole  time  of  the 
emper<M*8,  and  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the  republic, 
there  was  something  whimacal  and  repulsive  about  it. 
€k)ethe  has  a  very  nice  remark  on  this  subject  in  the 
Farhenlehre  (Science  of  Colours).^    Even  womea  had 

•  Poflthumous  Worki,  vol.  X  IT  I.  p.  68.  **  The  Romam,  ftom  a  nwe- 
row,  moral,  easy,  comfortable,  bourgeois  state  had  risen  to  the  broad 
raof^  of  the  dominion  of  the  world,  without  losing  thehr  narrow-mind- 
edness.— To  the  same  source  we  may  trace  their  iuxorv.  Underbred 
men  who  acquire  a  irreat  fortune,  will  always  make  a  riaiculous  use  of 
it :  theirideasures,  tneir  pomp,  tiieir proftision,  will  be  absurd  and  over, 
done.  Hence  also  arises  that  fondness  for  the  Strange,  the  Innumer- 
able,  the  Immense,    Their  theatres  which  tarn  round  with  the  spei'ta- 
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to  fight  to  death  as  gladiators;  but  Titus*  humanity 
did  not  reach  so  &r  as  this. 

His  reign  was  perfect  tranquillitj  abroad,  and  great 
comfort  in  Rome ;  but  it  was  visited  with  calamities. 
There  was  an  immense  fire  in  the  city,  besides  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  Herculanum  and  Pompeii,  when  Vesuvius, 
which  had  been  quiet  since  the  time  of  the  Greek  set- 
tlements, all  at  once  began  to  throw  up  fire — ^fortunate- 
ly for  us. 

The  love  of  the  people  for  Titus  was  the  more  decided, 
as  they  were  by  no  means  mistaken  with  regard  to 
Domitian. 

Domitian  was  a  bad  son  and  a  bad  brother,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  his  having  sought  the  life  of  his  fitther 
and  his  brother ;  especially  of  the  latter,  who,  however, 
never  tried  to  avenge  himself  upon  him,  and  even  treat- 
ed him  with  confidence.  ]>omitian  is  one  of  those  men, 
who  are  too  lightly  thought  of  because  they  are  bad. 
What  he  is  reproached  with  may  be  true,  that  he  show- 
ed himself  a  coward  in  war ;  although  this  is  still  prob- 
lematical: that  his  boundless  vanity  led  to  no  corre- 
sponding achievements,  is  certain ;  his  cruelty,  his  false- 
ness, are  beyond  a  doubt ;  yet  for  all  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  estimated  too  low.  He  was  a  very  accomplished 
man,  and  of  a  decided  talent  for  literature.  Rutgertsius 
has  already  remarked,  that  the  paraphrase  of  the  Phcs" 
nomena  of  Aratus  commonly  ascribed  to  Germanicus,  is 
by  Domitian,  who  as  emperor  had  taken  the  name  of 
C^sar  Germanicus,  m  it  was  more  illustrious  than  that 
of  the  FlaviL  That  it  cannot  have  been  the  adopted 
son  of  Tiberius,  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  the 
poet  speaks  of  his  father,  whom  he  introduces  as  a  ruler, 
and  as  one  who  had  had  the  apotheosis.  I  believe  that 
the  poem  was  written  in  the  time  of  Titus.    It  is  very 


ton;  the  second  population  of  statues,  with  which  the  town  was 
thronged,  at  well  as  Che  gigantic  bowl  in  after  times,  in  which  the  lavKo 
tish  was  to  be  kept  entire,  are  all  of  tlie  same  origin :  even  the  insolence 
and  cruelty  of  their  tyrants  mostly  partakes  of  the  absurd." 
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respeotal^le  as  ta  its  general  composition,  poor  as  the 
subject  is.  Moreover,  although  Qiiintilian  may  have 
said  too  mudi  in  what  he  tells  us  of  Domitian,  and  this 
exa^eration  may  have  been  slavish  and  in  the  court- 
style  of  deq;M>tism;  still  he  certainly  would  not  from 
mere  flattery  have  praised  what  was  thoroughly  worth- 
less. Domitian  had  a  taste  for  Roman  literature,  which 
has  done  good:  he  established  the  great  endowment  for 
rhetoricians  which  Quinctilian  received,  and  he  insti- 
tuted the  Agon  Capitoliwy»  in  whidx  poets  were  crown- 
ed :  Bioman  literature,  therefore,  took  a  fresh  start  in 
his  time.  Not  to  speak  of  Tacitus,  who  was  then  a  youth, 
and  of  Pliny,  the  young^j-^however  little  one  may  ad- 
mire him, — ^who  was  growing  up  (many  well  educated 
people  of  his  day  wrote  as  well  as  he  did);  there  is  Sta- 
tins belonging  to  that  age,  whose  SUvcBs  are  among  the 
most  agreeable  works  of  antiquity  which  are  left  to  us, 
there  is  Juvenal,  who  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  minds, 
but  who  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to  Domitian.  We  see  from 
Bomitian's^  poem,  that  he  was  against  the  feJse  taste  of 
his  times.  He  slighted  Statins ;  yet  for  this  we  are  not 
80  much  to  accuse  him  of  partiality,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  Statins  is  great  in  hia 
little  po^ms,  which  are  some  of  those  genuine  effusions 
whidh  are  tinged  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  country : 
one  ehjoys  them  particularly,  when  one  reads  them  in 
Italy.  But  his  Thebais  is  a  cold,  laboured  poem,  quite 
bombastio  and  unbearaUe :  it  is  the  one  with  which  he 
did  not  win  the  Capitoline  prize. 

As  all  wasteful  prodigality  had  been  rooted  out  under 
Vespasian,  and  Roman  life  had  been  brought  back  to 
frugality,  the  good  consequences  were  lasting,  and  Domi- 
tian also  kept  in  this  path.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
spendthrift,  being  profuse  only  to  the  army,  the  pay  of 
which  he  raised  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  denarii,  and 
that,  it  seems,  from  cowardice :  for  this  he  tried  to  make 
up  by  lessening  the  number  of  the  troops,  which  was 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.    In 
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the  East  indeed  there  was  profound  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  weakness  having  manifested  itself  among  them, 
as  is  fdways  the  case  in  Asia  when  states  have  reached 
a  certain  point  of  greatness :  the  Parthians,  therefore, 
left  the  Romans  unmolested,  as  long  as  these  did  not 
attack  them.  War  was,  however,  waging  on  the  north- 
em  frontier.  Tacitus'  Agricola  throws  some  light  on 
this ;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  biography 
which  we  have  from  antiquity.  Agricola  completed  the 
conquest  of  Britain:  he  went  beyond  the  two  Firths 
against  the  Highland  hills,  and  built  a  fleet  with  which 
he  sailed  round  Scotland,  and  visited  the  Orkney 
islands.  This  is  the  brilliant  military  epoch  of  Domi- 
tian.  To  this  circumnavigation  of  Scotland  the  statue 
of  Oceanus  seems  to  refer,  which  all  through  the  middle 
ages  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  Forum  Marttum.*  A 
statue  of  the  Bhine  likewise  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Domitian. 

In  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  days  of  the  insurrection 
of  Civilis,  Domitian  had  been  in  Qwd ;  as  emperor,  he 
conducted  a  war  against  the  Ohatti  in  the  country  about 
the  Mayne.  Could  one  but  rely  here  on  the  medals,  and 
on  the  flatteries  of  Martial,  he  got  the  surname  of  Ger- 
manicus  most  rightfully ;  but  the  historians  aU  agree  in 
this,  that  with  regard  to  those  victories  the  nation  was 
imposed  upon.  Tet  even  then  the  war  may  not  have 
been  without  advantage  to  the  Bomans.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Qermans  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine  wexe 
not  able  to  make  head  i^ainst  their  legions  ^  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  r  for  an  ill-trained  militia  could  not 
stand  its  ground  against  the  Romans,  and  moreover  the 
unhallowed  dissensions  unong  the  Germans  were  as 
mischievous  as  ever.  War  W4ks  likewise  waged  on  the 
banks  of  the  Austrian  Danube,  where  nations -such  as 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Sueves,  of  whidi  we  have  heard 
nothing  for  a  long  space  of  time,,  again  make  their  ap* 

•  The  80-oaIled  Marforio.  See  Descrict  of  the  citix  of  Rome^III,  l; 
p.  18d.— Germ.  Ed. 
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pearance  feeblj  allied  with  Slayonic  tribes ;  and  indeed 
they  showed  themselves  to  be  formidable. 

The  most  important  ws^  under  Domitian,  was  that 
against  the  Dacians,  the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Qeted, 
who  as  early  as  Alexander's  time  had  driven  the  Scy- 
ihian  tribes  before  them.  Since  Diceneus  (in  the  reign  of 
Augustus)  the  great  Daoian  monaichy  in  Transylvania, 
and  very  likely  almost  the  whole  of  Wallachia  and  part 
of  Moldavia  and  the  Banat,  had  arisen.  They  were  rich, 
owing  to  their  mines ;  and  we  see  from  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan, that  they  were  not  at  all  looked  upon  as  barbarians, 
but  that  they  were  even  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the 
Germans:  they  had  fortified  towns  and  wooden  houses, 
such  as  are  still  common  in  the  Tyrol.  Their  king  Deoe^ 
balus  was  a  man  of  much  greatness  of  character,  and  wor- 
thy of  ruling  his  nation  in  such  critical  circumstances. 
They  had  a  well  organized  constitution,  and  an  aristo- 
cracy, who  by  way  of  distinction  wore  either  caps  or  long 
hair :  they  were  withal  a  brave  and  free  people.  Sioce  the 
days  of  Augustus,  they  had  often  threatened  the  Roman 
frontier ;  and  as  soon  as  Rome  felt  weak,  they  burst  into 
Moesia :  to  Pannonia,  perhaps,  they  did  not  come ;  for 
the  country  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  was 
nothing  but  deep  marshes.  Lower  down,  towards  Press- 
burg,  it  was  inhabited  partly  by  Gallic,  and  partly  by 
Carman  tribes.  Of  Domitian's  Dacian  wars,  we  have 
but  very  confused  accounts;  Xiphilinus  and  Zonaras 
entirely  pass  over  the  details.  We  know  thus  much, 
that  once  at  least  the  Romans  suffered  a  great  defeat, 
and  that  the  Dacians  overran  Moesia.  But  such  wars, 
even  when  successfully  carried  on,  always  in  the  long 
run  became  dangerous  to  these  peoples ;  and  therefore 
Decebalus  concluded  a  peace  in  a  form  which  seems  to 
us  humiliating.  This  does  not,  however,  prove  much, 
as  such  was  the  general  custom  in  wars  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Domitian  could  now  take  the  name  of  Dacicus, 
and,  after  his  great  losses,  return  in  triumph  to  Rome. 

From  the  time  of  this  campaign,  Domitian's  cruelty 
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displayed  itself  more  and  more.  Before  this,  some  indi* 
viduals  had  already  been  put  to  death  either  on  suspi- 
cion, or  because  he  hated  them ;  an  insurrection  iJso 
had  broken  out  under  L.  Antonius  Satuminus  in  Ger» 
mania  Su^ior^  that  is  to  say,  Alsace  and  Suabia,  as  faa 
as  the  Umites:  these  districts  were  covered  with  Roman 
troops,  and  Satuminus  had  himself  proclaimed  emper^ 
or  by  them,  but  was  conquered  by  L.  Appius  Mazimus, 
and  paid  for  it  with  his  life.  I>omitian's  cruelty  was 
within  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  being  different  from 
that  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  Caligula  was  mad,  and  Nero 
▼ery  nearly  so;  they  were  downright  brutes,  and  their 
cruelty,  to  use  an  expreanon  of  Aristotle's,  was  Tu^ek 
^V9t» :  to  characters  like  these,  the  rules  of  morality  do 
not  apply ;  they  are  degenerate  specimens  of  humanity. 
Domitian's  cruelty  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  bad  man ; 
it  sprang  from  human  passions,  from  envy,  malice,  and 
the  mere  love  of  mischief:  avarice  there  was  none  in  it, 
as  this  is  rather  an  eastern  vice.  In  the  senate,  at  that 
time,  there  were  men  who  were  worthy  of  being  the 
friends  of  Agricola  and  Tacitus :  Herennius  Senecio  had 
written  the  life  of  Helvidius  Prisons;  Arulenus  Rusti- 
cus,  that  of  PsBtus  Thrasea ;  and  their  writings  display- 
ed much  warmth  of  heart.  Matemus  and  others  were 
likewise  authors,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  free 
from  declamation ;  but  literature  had  now  again  some 
reality  in  it,  and  it  was  that  very  reality  which  gave  of- 
fence to  the  tyrant.  Then  arose  the  horrible  class  of 
the  informers,  the  description  of  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  Pliny's  letters :  they  were  a 
very  different  set  from  the  ddatorta  of  Tiberius'  reign. 
These  men  are  justly  abhorred  in  a  moral  point  of  view ; 
but  they  were  men  of  intellect,  and  some  of  them  of  no 
common  talent.  The  great  mass  was  in  the  days  of 
Tiberius  much  worse  than  it  was  now ;  and  so  it  was,  of 
course,  with  the  victims :  for  though  the  women,  as  we 
learn  from  Juvenal,  were  still  thoroughly  depraved,  the 
men,  owing  to  the  length  of  their  training  in  the  school 
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of  hardghip,  had  become  better  and  more  energetic 
Bomitian  was  even  present  at  the  ddatumes:  the  in- 
formers were  ingenious,  well-bred  persons,  who  lived 
in  good  society,  and  also  turned  their  talents  against 
equally  distinguished,  but  noble-minded  people.  The 
time  was  awful;  it  passed,  as  Tacitus  says,  in  silent 
dread :  the  impression  which  it  made  on  a  great  mind,  is 
incomparably  described  in  the  introduction  of  the  Agri- 
cola  and  in  the  Historic^, 

Particularly  fearful  were  the  three  last  years  of  Domi- 
tian.  Had  his  rage  been  only  directed  against  the  bet* 
ter  men,  he  might  have  lived  longer;  but  he  also  turn- 
ed it  against  the  bad  and  fierce  ones,  against  Pretorian 
officers  and  his  o¥ni  wife  ]>omitia,  who  had  offended 
him,  and  whom  he  had  offended.  I^en  was  the  conspi- 
racy formed  against  him,  and  he  was  stabbed  by  the  of- 
ficers of  his  guards. 

He  had  built  the  Forum  PaUadiym  near  the  Forum 
AuguAwni^  and  established  government  offices  and  courts 
of  Justice  there :  part  of  the  wall  and  the  hall  are  still 
preserved  as  monuments  of  that  age.  He  also  erected 
many  other  magnificent  buildings. 


M.  COCCEIUS  NXBVA.      M.  VLPIITS  TBAJARfTS. 

The  histories  of  Nerva  and  of  Tngan  are  some  of  those 
which  are  comparatively  the  most  imperfectly  known 
to  us,  although  these  two  emperors  have  so  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  Romans  by  their  rule,  and  theirs  was 
an  age  of  the  best  Roman  literature,  an  age  of  which 
moreover  so  many  other  monuments  are  come  down  to 
us.  Tacitus  evidently  has  not  described  this  period :  he 
says  that  he  had  kept  it  for  when  he  was  old ;  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  writing  contemporary  history,  as  he  could 
certainly  not  have  praised  it  unconditionally.  Tngan 
himself  has  written  memoirs,  especially  of  the  events  of 
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ttie  Dadan  war^  hvA  ao  M^hor  ci  moj  aote  has  dwelt 
apoa  this  impoitairt  luaioiy. 

KervawaBSMM^  b^<Mid  sixty^and  a yenerable  ooa- 
sular  and  senator:  how  he  came  to  be  proclaimed,  we 
know  not.  When  prodaimed,  he  was  gladly  reoeiyed  by 
the  senate,  and  the  prsetorians  assented  to  the  choice.  He 
set  forth  the  principles  on  which  he  would  govern,  and 
he  remained  true  to  them.  But  he  was  very  cautious 
in  making  reforms :  for  being  old,  he  did  not  venture  to 
undertake  much,  or  to  give  provocation  to  the  pneto- 
nans ;  and  therefore  he  punished  so  few  of  the  informers 
who  under  2>omitian  had  been  a  curse  to  mankind. 
This  gave  offence  and  disgust  to  many  honourable  men, 
while  it  raised  the  courage  of  many  bad  ones;  the  feel- 
ing of  actual  happiness  was  chilled  by  the  consciousness 
that  all  these  men  were  still  alive  and  in  office,  and  that 
they  might  one  day  again  foecc»ne  dangerous.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  weakness  of  Nerva's  was,  that  those  who 
wished  to  continue  the  time  of  Domitian,  nowused  their 
influence  in  the  senate  to  do  anything  they  liked.  Junius 
Mauricus  therefore,  when  the  death  of  an  informer  was 
talked  of  at  a  party  at  the  emperor's,  said,  "  Yes,  if  he 
were  still  alive,  nothing  would  be  done  to  him ;  but  he 
would  be  in  company  with  ns.''*  The  prasfect  Oaspe- 
rius  called  upon  the  soldiers  te  demand  the  murderers 
of  Domitian  from  Nerva ;  and  on  his  refusal  they  seized 
them  by  force,  and  two  of  them  were  most  horribly  ill- 
used;  they  then  compelled  Nerva  to  express  his  ap- 
proval of  it  in  the  senate,  t  Nerva,  feeling  his  own 
weakness,  had  recourse  to  the  same  means  as  Galba  to 
strengthen  himself  in  his  old  age :  but  he  made  a  much 
more  luq>py  choice  than  the  former  had  done, — he  adopt- 
ed Trajan. 

Hispania  Boetica  was  by  this  time  quite  Latinized, 
«ad  Latin  <m\j  was  spoken  there,  at  least  in  the  towns^ 
just  as  West  Prussia  <and  Silesia  are  Germanized.    Ita^* 

•  PHn.  Ep.iV.  22.~Oernw  Edit 

f  AureL  Vict  Imi».  Rom.  Epit «.  12.— Genn.  E4. 
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lica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SevillOy  was  oto  of  the  ear- 
liest settlements  in  those  parts;  it  was  foonded  by  Ro^ 
man  soldiers  of  the  Scipios,  who  diose  to  remain  in  a 
country  in  which  they  had  lived  a  number  of  years,  and 
got  families  by  Spanish  wives :  the  town,  being  con- 
stituted as  a  colony  or  a  second-rate  municipium,  be- 
came very  thriving.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian:  Trajan's  family  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished there.  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  was  the  son  of  a 
man  of  note :  his  &ther  had  in  the  reign  of  Nero  already 
attained  a  high  rank  in  the  Roman  army,  and  was  much 
looked  up  to;  the  son  became  known  and  honoured 
even  in  the  times  of  Domitian,  which  were  so  little  far 
vourable  i^  the  display  of  excellence.  A  happier  choice  ' 
Nerva  could  never  have  made;  it  was  received  with  joy 
and  respect  by  the  Pr»torians  themselves.  At  that  time, 
Trajan  was  in  Rome;  but  he  soon  went  to  Germany 
where  his  head-quarters  were  at  Cologne.  Our  know- 
ledge of  ^e  affairs  of  Germany  in  those  days  is  very 
scanty ;  the  relations  of  that  country  with  the  Romans 
were  still  strikingly  peaceful.  The  name  of  a  place  on 
the  military  road  from  the  Main  to  Augsburg,  Arw 
FlavicBy  proves  that  (probably  under  ]>omitian)  the  Ro- 
mans had  already  taken  possession  of  this  sinus  imperii. 
Whether  the  rampart  and  ditch,  which,  beginning  from 
the  Westerwald,  reached  along  the  Lahn,  the  Taunus, 
and  the  Main,  to  the  Altmuhl,  was  or  was  not  made  at 
that  time,  the  country  was  at  all  events  subject  to  the 
Romans.  Free  German  tribes  were  dwelling  only  in 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Hesse,  and  Westpha- 
lia ;  Suevia,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was 
not  yet  under  the  Roman  rule;  the  Frisian  tribes  were 
subdued  under  Tiberius,  but  they  afterwards  became 
free.  In  the  days  of  Nerva,  there  was  a  little  war  in 
Suabia;  of  this  the  only  trace  is  to-be  met  with  in  an 
inscription  which  speaks  of  the  Victoria  Suevica,  The 
boundaries  of  the  several  tribes  are  most  distinctly  given 
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in  the  Gennany  of  Tacitus,  where  we  see  how  they  did 
not  interfere  with  eaoh  other. 

Nerva,  who  reigned  but  one  year  and  a  half,  died, 
A.  D.  98,  in  his  siztj-^ixth  year.  The  empire  was  so 
firmly  settled,  that  Tngan,  although  absent  in  Cologne, 
could  quietly  step  into  the  imperial  dignity  as  if  it  were 
an  inheritance :  he  did  not  come  to  Rome  until  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  but  allegiance  was  yielded  to  him  every- 
where. He  now  soon  showed  his  energy,  as  he  laid 
hold  upon  the  ruffians  whom  Nerva  had  spared :  a  few 
only  atoned  for  their  guilt  with  their  lives,  by  far  the 
greater  part  being  exiled  to  the  rocks  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. He  took  a  still  bolder  step  when  he  brought  the 
Praetorians  to  account,  who  had  had  a  share  in  the  late 
misdeeds ;  and  had  the  ringleaders  executed.  By  this 
means,  his  rule  was  completely  strengthened.  His  re- 
forms were  gentle,  nor  did  they  reach  much  beyond  in- 
dividuals: he  reduced  the  taxes,  especially  ta^ng  off 
those  which  had  been  laid  as  a  penalty  on  the  provinces ; 
and  he  must  have  got  the  finances  into  excellent  order, 
as  Hadrian  after  him  was  aUe  to  remit  such  immense 
sums.  Whilst  he  thus  lightened  the  burthens  of  the 
world,  he  had  not  only  money  for  expensive  wars,  but 
also  for  the  most  costly  works :  he  never  was  embar- 
rassed for  money.  The  details  of  the  care  which  he  took 
of  the  provinces,  and  also  the  principles  of  his  adminis- 
tration, we  may  glean  from  the  tenth  book  of  Pliny's 
Epistles :  the  good  emperors  checked  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  governors  by  looking  themselves  into  what  was 
done.  It  was  part  of  Trajan's  happiness,  that  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  in  a  hale  old  age,  still  lived  m;my  years 
to  see  the  successes  of  his  son,  and  to  have  his  heart 
gladdened  by  his  glory :  such  fine  family  affection  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  Roman  world  before.  He  was 
married  to  an  excellent  wife  in  Plotina,  who,  however, 
did  not  bear  him  any  children :  the  praise  of  tliis  woman 
far  outweighs  those  few  anecdotes  which  look  very 
like  gossip.    His  sister  Marciana  was  likewise  most 
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respectable,  a  true  matron.  And  to  tiiese  two  ladies,  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  Roman  wamwrs  is^ 
certainly  owing:  all  the  empresses,  since  Livia — ^with 
the  exoeptien  of  Yespasian^s  wife,  who  as  a  freed  wo- 
man could  not  indeed  appear  in  sodet  j — ^had  exercised 
a  most  baneful  influence  upon  morals.  The  open  shame- 
lessness  which  was  quite  the  fashion,  was  now  put  a 
stop  to. 

Trajan's  true  bent  was  for  war  and  for  great  works. 
This,  as  the  empire  was  then  situated,  was  by  no  means 
to  be  found  fault  with.  Whilst  he  gave  occupation  to  his 
subjects  and  his  armies,  he  imparted  a  higher  tone  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived :  if  such  a  universal  empire 
continues  to  have  peace,  torpor  and  stagnation  must  be 
the  consequence.  Trajan*s  wars  and  victories  were  cer- 
tainly beneficial  to  the  Roman  state ;  the  only  question 
was.  Whither  were  they  to  lead  ? — ^There  was  no  stop- 
ping short ;  and  hence  it  may  be  seen,  how  wretched  is 
such  a  dominion  over  the  world. 

The  cause  of  his  first  war,  was  one  which  to  Romaic 
feelings  appeared  a  just  one.  Domitian  had  made  peace 
with  Becebalus  on  condition  of  paying  a  tribute ;  this 
tribute  Trajan  would  not  pay,  and  Decebalus,  conscious 
of  his  power,  declared  war,  A.  D.  101.  His  empire  com- 
prised Transylvania,  the  mountain  districts  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  perhaps  also  the  plains  of  the  latter 
country  and  of  Upper  Hungary ;  in  the  plains  of  Mol- 
'  davia  and  Bessarabia  he  in  all  likelihood  ruled  over  the 
Sarmatians:  his  frontiers  cannot  be  accurately  laid 
down.  This  mighty  and  strong  country  was  inhabited 
by  a  moat  warlike,  free,  and  civilized  people,  whose 
prince  was  a  worthy  match  for  Trajan.  The  war  lasted 
for  three  years,  until  Tngan,  by  taking  the  capital,  com- 
pelled Decebalus  to  conclude  a  peace,  the  terms  of  which 
are  fully  known  to  us  from  the  pillar :  the  Roman  pri- 
soners and  deserters  were  to  be  given  up,  and  Deceba- 
lus had  to  pay  a  large  war-contribution, — ^which  was 
not  hard  for  him  to  doy  as  Dacia  was  rich  in  silver,—* 
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and  he  was  still  left  as  an  independent  prince  in  his 
kingdom.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  war  broke  out 
again.  The  peace  was  a  very  oppressiye  one ;  its  heavy 
burthens  were  only  felt  after  it  was  concluded,  when 
the  insolence  of  the  Roman  governors  made  matters  un- 
bearable; and  as  the  Bacians  repented  of  what  they 
had  done,  Rome  declared  war  once  more.  Decebalus 
fell;  and  in  the  second  campaign,  Dada  was  made  a 
province,  which  it  continued  to  be  down  to  the  times 
of  the  Goths.  In  the  heart  of  the  country,  a  number  of 
Roman  colonies  were  established ;  one,  for  instance,  in  its 
capital,  Zarmizegethusa,  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Ul- 
pia;  and  also  especially  in  Transylvania  and  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia:  no  traces  of 
any  are  found  in  the  plains.  And  so  firmly  did  the  Ro- 
man rule  take  root  there,  that  to  this  day,  after  the 
most  varied  vicissitudes,  the  language  spoken  in  Walla- 
chia is  but  a  corruption  of  Latin,  although  Rome  was 
only  mistress  there  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
Wallachs,  however,  spread  further  towards  Pindus  in 
Macedon,  and  into  Greece  and  Epirus :  they  are  a  mys- 
terious people.  From  the  many  ruins  and  inscriptions 
in  it,  one  may  see  that  Dacia  was  a  very  flourishing  and 
civilized  country. 

There  now  foUowed  some  years  of  peace,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  him  happy.  When  therefore  the 
Parthian  king  had  deposed  the  king  of  Armenia,  which 
was  subject  to  the  doubtful  sovereignty  of  Rome  and 
Parthia,  and  had  raised  a  kinsman  of  his  to  the  throne ; 
Trajan,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  took  up 
arms,  marched  into  Armenia,  and  received  the  homage 
of  Parthamasiris,  the  king  set  up  by  the  Parthians. 
With  this  he  was  satisfied,  the  king  having  come  to  his 
camp,  and  received  back  his  kingdom  from  him  as  a  fief, 
which  it  in  truth  may  be  called.  But  Tngan  went  on 
with  the  war.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  know  its 
history  in  detail:  like  the  Dacian  wars,  it  must  have 
been  rich  indeed  in  great  achievements^  as  nature  op- 
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posed  immense  difficulties.  Thus  much  seem9  clear, 
that  Trajan  took  Armenia  for  the  base  of  his  operations, 
and  penetrated  towards  the  lower  Tigris.  There  he  re- 
duced, not  only  Seleucia,  but  also  Ctesiphon,  the  capital 
of  the  king  of  kings ;  and  he  came  as  far  as  the  ocean, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  he  either  began 
toJeel  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  dailing  wish  to. 
conquer  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Empire;  or  it  was 
with  him  as  ¥rith  many  a  great  general  who  waged  war 
for  its  own  sake,  finding  pleasure  in  it,  that  he  became 
tired  of  war,  and  thought  that  he  should  be  able  at  any 
time  to  return  to  it.  Thus  it  was  with  Kapoleon,  in 
whose  case  it  saved  the  world.  He  was  sometimes  sick 
of  war ;  and  as  he  then  wished  to  rest  himself  for  some 
months  in  Pari-s,  he  would  make  peace,  meaning  to  re- 
new the  war  afterwards :  he  liked  moreover  to  let  people 
somewhat  raise  their  heads  once  more,  and  then,  when 
they  had  recovered  their  strength  a  little,  to  beat  them 
again  with  so  much  the  greater  glory.  Thus  Trajan 
also  felt  induced  to  grant  peace  to  the  Parthians,  after 
having  given  them  Parthamaspates,  one  of  their  pre- 
tenders, for  a  king.  The  Parthians,  as  individuals,  de- 
serve but  little  of  our  esteem:  they  were  barbarians, 
and  they  gained  their  civilization  only  from  the  Greek 
towns.  Persia  did  not  rise  into  eminence  till  it  was 
ruled  by  Sassanides.  At  this  time,  the  Parthians  had 
vassal-kings  in  the  different  countries,  and  the  king 
himself  with  his  court  travelled  from  one  of  these  to  the 
other,  and  was  entertained  by  them :  his  proper  resi- 
dence was  at  Otesiphon. 

Tngan,  however,  was  not  yet  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do.  He  then  set  about  the  conquest  of 
Arabia.  From  inscriptions  and  coins,  and  from  the 
things  there  which  had  not  existed  until  his  time,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  made  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Acaba — 
even  as  far  as  Medina,  if  Medina  were  not  included — 
a  Roman  province,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  Arab 
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tribes  between  the  Euphrates  and  Syria.  He  had  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  caused  the  Parthians  to  give  up  to 
him  the  supremacy  oyer  OsroSne,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Kurdistan:  Edessa  likewise  was  incorporated  into  the 
empire.  Thus  he  reserved  for  himself  the  groundwork 
for  a  future  war,  just  as  Napoleon  did :  he  undoubtedly 
meant,  should  he  live  long  enough,  to  extend  the  fron- 
tier as  far  as  to  India ;  or  at  least,  to  leave  the  conquest 
for  his  successor. 

Nubia,  between  Egypt  and  the  upper  cataract,  was 
likewise  subjected  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  the  Roman 
sway,  under  which  it  remained  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Moreover  Fezzan  between  Tripoli  and  the  town 
of  Bomu  on  the  Niger  were  Roman;  which  is  proved 
by  the  inscriptions  at  Gharma. 

Whilst  Trajan  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  East,  he  also  stayed  for  a  considerable  period  in  Gi- 
licia ;  and  there  he  fell  sick  at  Selinus,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Trajanopolis,  and  died  in  the  sixty-first,  or 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  life,  A.  D.  117.  His  ashes  were 
brought  to  Rome,  and  enshrined  there  in  a  golden  urn 
beneath  the  triumphal  pillar.  In  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  he  had  adopted  Hadrian;  or  Plotina  had  spread  a 
report  of  his  having  done  so.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
happy  thing  for  Rome:  for  although  Hadrian  in  his 
after  life  was  guilty  of  sad  misdeeds,  it  was  owing  to 
his  ill  state  of  health ;  so  that  he  was  hardly  accountable 
for  them.  He  was  a  near  kinsman  of  Trajan  and  a  most 
able  man. 
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Trajan's  buildings  are  works,  which  are  not  only  to  be 
noticed  in  the  topography  of  Rome,  but  belong  to  his- 
tory as  great  achievements.    Apollodorus  of  Damascus 
*  was  his  great  architect,  whose  likeness  I  had  the  plea- 
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sure  of  discovering:  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  Greek 
dress,  presenting  to  the  Emperor,  who  is  seated,  a  draw- 
ing on  a  scroll ;  and  it  is  on  the  bas  reliefs  of  the  arch 
of  Constantino,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan.  In  the  early  times  of 
the  republic,  art  had  the  finish  of  the  Etruscan  school, 
owing  to  Etruscan  artists ;  before  the  first  Punic  War, 
painting  also  flourished  in  Rome,  Then  followed  the 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  cannot  give  a  posi- 
tive opinion.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  material 
began  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  notwithstanding 
which  the  style  was  still  grand :  instead  of  the  good  free- 
stone from  the  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood,  people 
would  have  nothing  but  marble.  In  the  temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,  all  the  columns  are  of  marble.  Otherwise  Augus- 
tus, on  the  whole,  still  built  many  great  works  of  the 
stone  of  the  country ;  and  this  was  yet  done  even  as  late 
as  Claudius.  But  ia  the  course  of  time,  the  taste  for  for- 
eign marbles  became  more  and  more  decided :  Phrygian, 
Numidian,  and  oth^  marbles  were  now  used.  In  Nero's 
days,  Greek  architecture  with  marble  pillars  was  in  fa- 
shion ;  and  the  material  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
thing,  which  in  architecture  is  perfectly  absurd.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Colosseum,  all  the  buildings  of  Titus 
and  Bomitian's  time  are  overdone ;  though  highly  finish- 
ed, they  want  distinctness  of  character :  the  impression 
of  grandeur  is  quite  lost.  Under  Trajan,  architecture 
acquires  new  splendour  and  dignity  y  which  was  owing  to 
that  Greek  whom  we  have  named :  in  a  new  form,  it  went 
to  work  with  the  treasures  of  the  whole  of  the  immense 
empire ;  so  that  it  never  signified  whether  it  cost  .some 
millions  more  or  less.  Trajan  either  made  or  completed 
ttoble  highways;  he  paved  tho  Via  Appia  from  Capua 
to  Brundusium  with  basalt;  he  drained  the  Pontine 
marshes  as  fiir  a&  they  can  bo  drained,  and  built  the 
harbour  of  Centumcellss  (Civita  Yecchia) ;  the  convic- 
tion must  even  then  have  been  come  to,  that  the  Tiber 
was  oontinuaUy  filling  the  harbours  of  Ostia  and  Porto^  • 
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with  silt.  He  built  batha  at  the  hot  springs  of  Oivita 
Vecchia,  and  made  the  mole  and  harbour  of  Ancona: 
for  the  Tyrrhenian  maritime  towns,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed, though  it  is  not  known  when.  The  greatest  of 
his  buildings  are  at  Rome,  such  as  the  Forum  Ulpium 
and  therein  the  Columna  Cochlis.  The  slope  of  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  which  reached  almost  as  far  as  the  Capi- 
tol, was  for  a  considerable  length  lowered  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  feet  (it  may  be  that  I  do  not  quite 
remember  the  exact  measure''^) :  this  height  is  marked 
by  the  pillar.  It  was  his  object  to  place  the  govemr 
ment  offices  in  his  Forum.  The  Forum  Ulpiumy  like 
the  Fonmi  Attgruti  before  it,  was  not,  as  formerly,  an 
open  space,  which  now  would  no.  longer  have  had  any 
meaning :  we  know  for  certain  that  the  finance  d^partr 
ment,  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  had  its  offices  there : 
the  whole  was  like  a  city  of  palaces.  In  the  middle 
stood  the  coluam,  round  which  was  twined  a  represen- 
tation of  the  two.  Dacian  wars  of  Trajan  in.  has  relief. 
Although  these  has  reliefs  have  suffered  fieom  fire  and 
lightning,  they  are  still  quite  excellent,  as  this  branch 
of  the  art  was  then  at  its  height ;  they  are  in  exquisite 
taste.  These  figures  are  alsa  of  value  in  an  histori- 
cal and  antiquarian  poini  of  view,  as  they  give  us  re- 
presentations, of  weapons,  armour,  dresses,  and  build- 
ings of  which  otherwise  we  should  not  have  known  any- 
thing. Within,  th^e  are  steps  which  lead  to  the  top; 
and  beneath,  there  is-  a  vaiUt  in  which  the  ashes  of  Tra- 
jan were  laid :  of  the  latter  nothing  more  is,tabe  found. 
On  the  top  was  the  bronze  statue  of  Trajan:  this 
was  taken  down  in  the  times  of  barbarism,  and  Sixtus 
V.  replaced  it  by  a  statue  of  St..  Peter.  In  the  Forum 
round  it,  two  gigantic  buildings,  in  the  form  of  basilica! 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  clearings  made  by 


*  195  palms,  according  to  Plainer  in  Bansen's  Description  of  the  City 
of  Rome,  III,  l.j^  389.  10  PalnU  =  99  Parisian  Lines.~Oonf.  however, 
on  this  matter,  Platner  and  Urtich's  Description  of  Rome.  Stuttg.  and 
Tttb.  18i5,  pp.  24, 85^Germ.  Ed. 
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the  French.  The  magmficence  of  these,  beggars  all  de- 
scription :  among  other  things,  there  are  floors  in  them 
of  the  most  beautiful  Numidian  marble.  At  the  en- 
trances of  the  Forum,  there  arose  triumphal  arches; 
which  we  only  know  from  coins :  it  may  be  that  Oon- 
stantine  despoiled  one  of  these,  and  had  a  piece  of  it 
patched  into  his  own  triumphal  arch. 

Under  Hadrian  also,  costly  buildings  were  erected ; 
as  for  instance,  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma :  but 
unluckily  he  had  no  taste,  and  following  his  own  whims, 
he  exercised  a  baneful  influence.  Of  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  we  haye  ruins  which  are  much  less  beauti- 
ful; and  under  M.  Antoninus,  there  remains  of  sculp- 
ture only  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze :  his  bronze  sta- 
tue is  excellent ;  but  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  of  An- 
toninus are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Trajan's  reign.  In 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Severus,  a  most  dreadful  falling 
off  is  to  be  seen:  even  the  proportions  are  neglected,  as 
people  were  no  longer  able  to  draw.  The  spread  of 
Christianity  is  unjustly  reproached  with  having  driven 
out  the  fine  arts :  they  had  already  died  away  before  that. 

But  Trajan's  age  was  just  as  great  in  literature.  Ta- 
citus, it  is  true,  stands  quite  alone ;  he  is  one  of  those 
mighty  minds  which  are  no  creatures  of  any  age.  Yet 
even  the  mightiest  souls  feel  the  influence  of  their  age, 
whidh  still  gives  them  their  tone  and  their  impulses, 
though  it  does  not  make  them  what  they  are.  It  is 
quite  useless  to  ask  Who  was  Tacitus'  teacher] — he  was 
taught  by  the  sorrows  of  his  times.  His  great  soul  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  horrors  of  Domitian's  reign,  the 
distress  of  which  was  followed  under  Kerva  and  Trajan 
by  a  refreshing  period.  The  first  edition  of  the  Agricola 
was  written  by  him  in  the  latter  years  of  DomitiaH,  as 
he  says  in  the  wretchedly  corrupted  beginning  of  the 
second  chapter :  (of  the  correctness  of  my  emendation 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt. ''^)    He  afterwards  revised 

«  N.  namely  reads  instend  of  lauiitl  essent,  eapUale  fuUg€,  laudati  ca- 
pitalef  fv^serUj  and  previously,  iu  c.  1.  instead  of  at  mihi  atme,  at  mihi 
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the  work.  One  may  Bee  here  all  the  greatness  of  thtf 
man,  though  it  is  struggling  with  the  diffioultj  in  find« 
ing  utterance,  which  arises  from  a  decided  aversion  to 
diffusenesSy — from  a  striving  after  terseness  without  any 
affectation,  from  a  wish  to  express  with  the  greatest 
conciseness  nothing  but  the  thought  itself,  nor  even  to 
waste  a  word,  notwithstanding  a  great  richness  of  ideas. 
This  is  most  displayed  in  Tacitus*  earlier  writings ;  in  the 
life  of  Agricola,  and  in  his  Germany.  He  did  not  want 
to  write  large  books,  but  only  smidl  treatises;  and  yet 
he  wished  to  take  in  them  the  complete  description  of 
his  subject,  all  the  fulness  of  his  thoughts  was  to  be  laid 
before  his  future  reader.  The  real  work  of  his  life, 
which  he  began  later,— -evidently  later  even  than  the 
(hrmania, — are  the  ffistarice,  the  most  finished  per- 
formance of  his  that  we  know  of:  had  we  them  entire>. 
we  should  see  him  passing  through  all  the  various  styles 
of  history.  There  he  did  not  condense ;  but  he  told  his 
story  at  full  length,  and  with  much  detail:  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  histories  comprised  the  whole 
of  the  thirty  books  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome.  After  he 
had  finished  this  work,  he  wrote  the  Annals  besides,  so 
as  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  times  of  the  Oassars  from 
the  completion  and  establishment  of  the  prineipattUy 
after  the  faroe  of  the  republican  forms  had  been  put  an 
end  to.  These  he  wrote  concisely,  throwing  out  some 
particular  parts  only  in  bold  relief:  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached the  IfUtoricB,  the  more  difiUse  he  must  have 
become.  At  the  latter  end  of  Nero,  he  certainly  went 
h8  much  into  detail  as  in  the  HistoricB.  Tacitus  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  when  one  has  once  entered  into 
his  way  of  thinking:  it  is  pitiful  to  hear  people  com- 
plain of  him  and  Sallust  for  afiectation  and  mannerism. 
If  we  compare  the  wonderful  symmetry  in  Tacitus  and 
Sallust  with  Livy,  we  see  that  they  for  their  times 
were  far  greater  masters  of  style  than  the  hitter;  for 
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whenever  he  takes  upon  himself  to  be  argumentatiye, 
as  in  the  preface  and  in  the  passage  on  the  triumph  of 
Cornelius  Cossus  in  the  fourth  book,  he  becomes  infinite- 
ly harder  than  any  part  of  Tacitus.  Livy  wishes  there 
to  be  short  and  pithy,  and  he  is  unintelligible :  the  last 
named  passage  is  the  most  difficult  which  I  know  of  in 
the  good  Latin  prose.  Wherever  he  is  not  trying  to  be 
concise,  he  is  very  easy. 

At  the  side  of  Tacitus,  who  stands  quite  alone, — as 
did  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  as  did  many  a  lyric  poet, 
and  as  did  Lessing,  who  among  our  German  prose-wri- 
ters has  not  found  his  equal,— -but  whose  transcendent 
merits  were  not  acknowledged  by  his  age,  as  men  were 
glad  to  soothe  their  feelings  by  pladng  a  number  of  peo- 
ple on  a  par  with  him ;  Pliny  the  Younger  was  men- 
tioned in  his  day.  Pliny's  letters  are  psychologically 
most  interesting ;  they  give  one  much  insight  into  the 
human  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  most  good  natured  of 
men,  but  exceedingly  vain:  before  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  his  own  greatness  and 
classicality.  Although  in  conversation  with  his  friends, 
he  certainly  used  to  criticise  Tacitus,  and  to  deplore  his 
defects ;  in  his  letters  to  him,  he  is  full  of  humility,  and 
makes  himself  infinitely  small,  just  that  Tacitus  might 
be  fiskvourably  disposed  towards  him,  and  extol  him 
highly:  he  would  say  that  the  public  always  named 
him  and  Tacitus  together;  but  that  he  himself  was 
well  aware  how  much  indeed  Tacitus  was  his  supe- 
rior. His  letters  are  most  instructive,  and  give  us  an 
invaluable  picture  of  the  times;  and  we  recognise  in 
Pliny  himself  a  benevolent  and  useful  man,  who  makes  a 
very  good  use  of  his  large  fortune,  one  who  was  an  excel- 
lent civil  governor,  but  never  free  from  childish  vanity :  he 
always  tells  his  friends  the  good  which  he  does,  of  course 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  and  these  letters  are  after- 
wards published.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  is  a  man 
of  much  understanding  and  talent,  being  strikingly  like 
the  Parisian  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century :  whole 
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phrases  in  him  are  quite  French,  as  the  late  Mr.  Spald- 
ing has  rightly  observed.  He  is  therefore  hardly  to  be 
translated  into  German;  but  he  may  be  rendered  most 
beautifully  into  French.  One  may  see  from  these  let- 
ters, that  a  sort  of  current  coin  of  intellect  had  then 
come  into  use ;  and  this  was  indeed  a  matter  of  course 
in  a  time  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  host  of  eminent 
men :  a  great  many  thoughts  had  become  common  pro- 
perty, so  as  to  belong  to  the  whole  generation,  and  a 
chonl  which  had  once  been  struck  by  a  man  like  Taci- 
tus, could  not  but  vibrate  for  a  long  time.  Moreoverj 
it  was  an  age  of  comfort  and  of  cheerfulness  after  long 
depression.  Ev^y  thing  in  it  had  thus  been  brought 
to  a  level  of  mediocrity,  and  the  self-same  persons, 
under  different  circumstances,  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  been  very  little  indeed.  We  may  judge  of  them  in 
some  measure  from  Florus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  The  earlier  history  was  already  so  far  behind 
them,  that  people  only  wanted  to  have  a  general  notion 
of  it.  The  book  is  quite  a  book  of  the  time ;  insuffer- 
ably frivolous,  and  displaying  a  shocking  wimt  of  taste, 
and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  things. 

Before  Trajan's  time,  Greek  literature  had  long  been 
dead;  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  was  accomplished  as  a  critic  and  as  an  historian ; 
in  that  of  Tiberius,  Strabo  was  eminent  for  his  practi- 
cal turn  for  history.  Tet  these  stand  quite  alone. 
Under  Domitian,  Greek  literature  began  to  be  restored 
by  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  who  assume  quite  a 
different  character.  Dio  Chrysostom  of  Prusa  is  really 
an  author  of  uncommon  talent,  whose  speeches  for  the 
most  part  painfully  impress  us  by  the  triflingness  of  the 
matter  of  which  they  treat :  everywhere  we  find  in  him 
an  excellence  of  language,  a  pure,  though  acquired  At- 
ticism, over  which  he  has  a  wonderful  mastery.  There 
is  not  a  more  amiable  mind  than  his :  he  is  not  vain, 
like  a  rhetorician,  and  yet  he  is  conscious  of  his  powers. 
He  was  an  unaffected  Platonist  whose  whole  soul  was 
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in  Athens :  by-gone  Ath^is  was  all  the  world  to  him, 
and  for  it  he  forgets  Rome  and  its  rulers. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Plutarch  of  Chseronea,  whose  amia- 
bility every  one  must  know  and  appreciate,  althoii|^  it 
is  easy  enough  to  see  his  defects  as  an  historian,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  eclectic  phik>Bophy.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  is  no  saying  how  much  we  owe  him ;  and  it 
is  imposdble  to  read  him  but  with  the  highest  pleasure. 
His  language  is  far  less  perfect  than  that  of  Dio. 

By  these  two  men,  Greek  literature  was  raised  again  ; 
and  though  they  had  no  suceessors  to  equal  them,  yet 
we  may  date  from  them  a  new  era*  The  real  Alexan- 
drine literature  must  be  deemed  to  end  with  the  death 
of  Eratosthenes  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes :  the 
period  from  Aristarchus  to  Dio,  is  an  intermediate  one 
which  has  no  distinct  charaeter.  Im  Rome  under  Au- 
gustus, a  bad  Greek  literature  became  in  vogue,,  the 
Greek  ''aM^«'*  (or  language-masters)  having  corrupted 
every  body's  taste,  as  the  French  did  ours  in  the  last 
century :  LLvy  standa  forth  like  a  great  man  in  that 
age.  The  fancy  for  what  was  Greek,  even  though  this 
had  no  longer  a  literature,  [q[>oiled  Rome  until  the  time 
of  Seneca :  much  mischief  was  also  done  by  the  fondness 
for  sophistry.  Then  follows  Qiuintilian  a»  the  restorer  of 
pure  taste  in  Roman  literature :  from  him  to  Tacitus, 
there  is  a  new  classic  era.  Yet  this  epodi  did  not  last: 
the  Greek  school  raises  its  head  again,  and  fascinates  the 
Romans  anew.  Under  Hadrian,  the  (keek  language 
once  more  becomes  prevalent,  and  is  genially  written 
by  all  persons  of  education  y  under  the  Antonines,  all  is 
hellenized.— The  taste  is  changed ;  the  antiquarian  fond- 
ness for  the  quaint  and  for  Grecian  phrasec^ogy,  bec(»nes 
the  ruling  fashion  of  the  day. 
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Hadrian  was  married  to  the  nieoe  of  Tngan,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  nster  Marciana;  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
electioxL  Even  if  Plotina  forged  the  deed  of  Hadrian's 
adoption  bj  Tn^an,  she  did  no  harm :  at  all  events,  that 
the  election  was  not  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Trajan, 
everything  tends  to  prove.  Of  Hadrian  it  was  said  by 
those  who  came  after  him,  that  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  should  be  classed  among  the  good  princes  or  the 
bad  ones.  He  committed  cruelties  which  cast  a  foul 
stain  on  his  memory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  an 
immense  deal  of  good.  But  if  we  keep  before  us  as  an 
excuse  for  these  cruelties,  the  state  of  mind  into  which 
he  was  thrown  by  his  last  illness,  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  reign  which  was  so  beneficial  to  the  Roman  world 
as  his.  No  prince  before  him  had  looked  upon  himself 
as  the  emperor  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but  as  the 
sovereign  of  Rome,  or  st  most  of  Italy :  in  the  provinces, 
the  care  of  the  Caesars  extended  only  to  military  affairs. 
This  was  in  some  measure  the  case  even  under  Trajan. 
Hadrian  had  properly  speaking  no  war,  or  at  most 
petty  wars  on  the  frontiers:  there  were  also  some  dis- 
turbances from  the  Moors;  but  these  were  soon  quell- 
ed. For  the  sake  of  preserving  peace,  he  first  of  the 
Roman  emperors  gave  subsidies  to  the  border  nations. 
Of  Tn^)an*s  conquests,  he  only  kept  Dada;  those  which 
had  been  gained  from  the  Parthians,  he  abandoned. 
The  twenty-two  years  of  his  reign  were  free  from  any 
caJamity  worth  mentioning.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  remit  900,000,000  sesterces  (45,000,000  dollars)  of 
arrears  of  taxes;  whether  this  was  to  his  subjects  di- 
rectly, or  to  the  publicans,  has  not  been  made  out. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  history  of  the  Roman 
financial  system ;  for  that  of  the  land  tax,  Savigny  has 
done  a  great  deal,  and  done  it  welL 
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Hadrian  extended  his  benefits  oTer  all  the  countries 
of  the  Roman  empire :  he  travelled  over  the  provinces^ 
from  the  cataracts  of  Egypt  to  the  Scottish  borders. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  province  which  he  did  not 
visit. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Jews  in  Oypnis  and  Cjrene, 
where  great  numbers  of  them  were  settled,  was  a  very 
fierce  one.  They  had  made  an  attempt  before ;  but  now 
the  struggle  was  carried  on  with  unbridled  fury  by 
Barkochba:  the  Jews  fought  with  the  greatest  courage, 
though  it  was  only  for  vengeance,  as  they  knew  all  the 
while  that  they  should  perish  at  last.  All  that  remained 
of  that  hapless  nation  in  Palestine  was  extirpated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Jerusalem  was  re- 
built as  a  military  colony  under  the  name  of  .^lia  Capi^ 
tolina,  a  name  which,  remarkably  enough,  has  been 
kept  up  to  this  day :  the  Arab  writers  do  not  call  the 
place  Jerusalem,  but  either  the  Holy  City  or  Ilia.  No 
Jew  was  allowed  to  come  near  it,  not  even  so  much  as 
to  get  a  sight  of  Mount  Moriah. 

Whilst  travelling  through  the  provinces,  Hadrian 
built  everywhere  great  works.  In  Britain  he  erected 
the  wall  against  the  Caledonians  for  the  protection  of 
the  province,  which  now  abeady  began  to  be  Roman- 
ized, though  indeed  the  Gbelic  and  Cymric  elements  of 
the  population  were  likewise  preserved.  But  above  all, 
it  was  on  Athens,  which  he  enthusiastically  loved,  as 
well  as  on  Greece  in  general,  that  he  showered  his  bene- 
fits. He  adorned  Athens  with  works,  the  like  of  which 
had  not  been  wrought  for  the  city  since  the  times  of 
Perides;  he  finished  the  OlympiSum,  built  a  theatre 
and  an  entire  new  tovm,  and  even  had  himself  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  an  Archan  Eponymus,  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy ;  and 
then,  on  the  one  hand,  he  sought  for  aid  to  secure  the 
succession  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  other,  he  gave  way 
to  sudden  outbursts  of  anger  and  to  mistrust,  and  was 
thus  led  to  put  many  persons  to  death.  He  was  an  ene* 
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my  to  the  Roman  senate,  which,  however,  in  all  likeli- 
hood was  a  set  of  presumptuous,  overbearing,  disagree- 
able people,  who  besides  were  enormously  rich :  it  had 
now  already  come  to  pass,  that  in  these  wealthy  fami- 
lies the  senatorial  dignity  was  handed  down  as  an  in- 
heritance from  father  to  son.  Then  it  was  that  Ha- 
drian first  adopted  a  young  man  named  JSlius  Yerus, 
in  whom,  however,  he  was  unaccountably  mistaken.  On 
this  occasion  an  immense  congiarium  was  given  to  the 
people.  Most  happily  for  Rome,  this  unworthy  fellow 
died  a  short  time  afterwards ;  on  which  Hadrian  chose 
T.  Antoninus  (Pius),  whom  he  had  already  thought  of 
before,  a  grandson  of  Arrius  Antoninus,  the  friend  of 
Nerva,  and  an  altogether  blameless  man. 

Among  the  remarkable  features  of  Hadrian's  reign,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  in 
its  later  form,  the  drawing  up  of  the  edictwm  perpetuum, 
and  the  further  development  of  the  law  by  means  of 
imperial  edicts.  It  is  a  new  epoch  in  Roman  jurispru- 
dence; the  rettponm  prudentum,  now  that  they  were 
given  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  acquired  a  real  au- 
thority. The  emperors  had  even  since  Augustus  had  a 
sort  of  council  of  state;  but  Hadrian  put  the  coixsisto- 
rium  Prineipis  on  a  surer  footing :  a  regularly  settled 
form  that  body  never  had.  The  prce/ectus  prcetorio 
henceforth  is  a  lawyer  and  not  a  military  man,  a  strange 
combination  in  the  manner  of  the  East. 

The  decline  of  literature  under  Hadrian  becomes  yet 
more  marked  than  it  had  been  under  Trajan.  The  in- 
scriptions are  in  a  quite  barbarous  Latin,  the  gramma- 
tical forms  being  utterly  disregarded,  and  all  the  cases 
jumbled  together.  I  have  seen  at  Rome  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  which  is  composed  in  a  real  lin- 
gua  rtutiea.  Just  so,  we  have  in  Egypt  inscriptions, 
which  pass  for  Greek,  but  are  entirely  barbarous.  Such 
inscriptions,  although  still  to  be  met  with  in  Italy  only 
far  and  between,  are  yet  enough  to  show  in  what  a  itate 
the  population  was  even  then,  the  gaps  which  had  been 
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made  in  it  by  the  civil  wars,  having  been  filled  up  by 
myriads  of  slaves.  A  jargon  was  formed  in  the  altoge* 
ther  desolate  parts  of  Italy,  from  whence  it  also  spread 
to  Rome ;  just  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Wends, 
when  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  they  were 
compelled  to  speak  Qerman.  This  is  the  lingua  rtutica, 
or  wlgaris,  like  that  of  the  black  slaves  in  the  American 
colonies.  People  of  rank,  no  doubt,  still  spoke  Latin ; 
they  learned  it  as  the  English  in  the  colonies  do  their 
own  language,  after  having  spoken  when  children  that 
of  the  Creoles.  I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  Pliny 
and  Tacitus,  even  if  they  knew  a  lingua  rastioa  at  all, 
talked  to  each  other  as  tibey  wrote.  A  language  which 
is  grown  poor,  as  ours  did  after  the  thirty  years*  war,^ 
tries  to  recruit  itself  from  books  and  from  the  earlier 
writers.  The  latter  were  therefore  read  for  the  sake  of 
their  language ;  the  older  the  style,  the  more  valued 
was  the  writer.  Hence  indeed  it  was  that  Plautus, 
Nsdvius,  Ennius,  whom  people  in  Seneca's  time  still  held 
in  such  contempt,  were  now  read  with  so  much  favour : 
the  older  the  language,  the  purer  it  was  deemed.  This 
fondness  for  them  caused  the  most  correct  authors  to 
be  neglected ;  as  for  instance,  Cicero  was  for  Cato  and 
Gracchus.  The  contempt  for  the  older  writers,  cer* 
tainly  lasted  from  Virgil  to  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  In  like  manner,  not  a  very  long  while  ago 
were  Walther  von  der  Yogelweide  and  Zacharias  Theo- 
bald extolled  among  us  as  models,  the  former  for  poetry, 
the  latter  for  historical  writing.  Hadrian,  being  him* 
self  a  lover  of  the  antiquitasy  contributed  by  his  exam- 
ple to  this  revival  of  the  ancient  literature ;  but  he  did 
much  more  in  favour  of  that  of  the  Greeks.  Greek  had 
no  doubt  also  kept  itself  more  alive:  in  Athens,  the 
people  in  all  likelihood  did  not  yet  speak  at  all  barbar* 

•  Any  one  who  writes  High  German,  must  fisel  that  phrases  and  words 
are  wanting,  fbr  which  the  popular  dialect  hat  rery  apt.  expressions, 
only  th^  are  not  used  in  High  German.  This  Is  most  keen^  felt  by 
an  inhabitant  of  Lower  Saxony,  as  in  Upper  Germany  people  write  very 
nearly  as  they  speak. 
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Ottily.  There  were  very  few  Qreek  writers  indeed,  and 
Hadrian  only  brought  them  out  too  much.  To  write 
Greek  poetry  got  into  fashion  more  than  it  had  ever 
been,  and  he  gave  pensions  for  it;  as  for  instance,  to 
the  lyric  poet  Mesomedes. 

The  taste  for  aroh»dogy  and  old-fiishioned  language 
called  forth  a  writer  like  Qellius,  from  whom  we  may 
learn  much.  He  is  somewhat  later  than  Pliny ;  his  book 
must  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus.  His 
ignorance  of  his  own  age  is  quite  inconceivable:  he 
knows  nothing  about  Roman  institutions,  so  that  he 
also  most  ludicrously  misunderstands  the  ancients,  being 
one  of  those  who,  to  use  Goethe's  words,  ^*  see  the  world 
but  on  a  holiday.**  Yet  he  has  not  even  the  least  know* 
ledge  of  antiquity  itself,  nor  any  notion  of  the  law,  or 
in  fiEtct  of  human  life :  thus  for  instance,  he  has  no  idea 
of  what  a  colony  is,  although  there  were  hundreds  of 
them  in  his  times.  Hence  his  many  mistakes,  however 
agreeable  an  author  he  may  be  otherwise.  A  man  of 
the  same  stamp  is  Fronto,  the  tutor  of  M.  Antoninus : 
it  is  remarkable  how  he  makes  his  pupil  read  authors 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  phrases,  leading  him  to 
hunt  after  words,  as  he  calls  it  himself.  Former  rheto- 
ricians had  tried  to  produce  an  effect  by  a  subtle  com- 
bination of  thoughts ;  but  now  it  was  to  be  done  by  out- 
of-the-way  words  and  forms.  Frontons  hatred  against 
Seneca  really  arises  from  a  feeling  of  being  entirely  in- 
capable of  such  refinement  as  his. 

There  were,  however,  some  people  besides,  who  com- 
bined both  refinement  of  thought  and  refinement  of 
expression.  Seceding  from  the  Roman  school,  they 
formed  the  African  one,  to  which  belonged  Apuleius 
and  Tertullian,  and  which  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  until  the  time  of  Arnobius.  This  African 
school  is  most  incorrectly  spoken  off  as  having  had  quite 
a  dialect  of  its^wn,  the  peculiarities  of  its  diction  are 
all  of  them  expressions  of  the  most  ancient  Roman  lan- 
guage, which  it  collected  and  made  use  of.    The  same 
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thing  was  aboat  this  time  to  a  certain  extent  the  case 
with  the  Greeks;  and  this  may  then  have  given  rise  to 
many  a  collection  of  glosses  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Greek : 
the  abuse  of  it  is  shovm  in  the  Leziphanes  of  Lucian. 
Apuleius  and  Tertnllian,  however,  are  men  of  the  high- 
est talent :  Apuleius,  who  writes  in  a  remarkably  lively 
style,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  placed  among  the  first  ge- 
niuses of  his  age.  His  Apology,  in  which  the  quaint 
expressions  are  not  so  heaped  together  as  in  the  Meta- 
morphoses, shows  with  what  eloquence  he  could  speak 
and  write,  so  long  as  he  did  not  strive  to  be  over-refin- 
ed. Old  words  which  were  becoming  obsolete,  are  here 
and  there  to  be  met  with  even  in  Sallust  and  Tacitus^ 
but  very  sparingly  and  without  abuse :  the  later  writers 
BOW  them  broadcast.  How  the  African  school  with  all 
its  peculiarities  arose,  is  perhaps  more  than  we  can  now 
tell;  yet  Carthage  was  in  the  western  world  so  decid- 
edly the  second  city  after  Rome,  that  one  may  easily 
understand,  how  in  literature  also  it  stood  in  marked 
opposition  to  it :  there  was  very  much  the  same  differ- 
ence which  there  is  now  between  Paris  and  Geneva.  In 
the  provincial  towns,  like  Madaura,  Hippo,  and  others, 
Punic  was  still  spoken ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  change 
into  the  Arabic  became  so  easy  in  those  parts.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  present  language  of  Tunis  is  by  no 
means  Arabic  in  reality,  but  that  it  still  contains  much 
of  the  Punic :  many  Latin  elements  are  preserved  in  it ; 
as  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  preposition  de  to  express 
the  genitive. 

Greek  literature  kept  rising :  the  eastern  world,  ow- 
ing to  Hadrian's  partiality,  had  not  only  got  to  a  &r 
greater  height  of  literary  w^th  and  originality,  but  also 
of  pride  and  vanity.  Then  arose  the  witty  Lucian,  who 
indeed  has  been  overrated  for  some  time,  but  whom 
we  should  by  no  means  make  light  of.  His  pure 
Attic  style  calls  forth  our  admiration,  as  he  certainly 
spoke  nothing  but  Syriao  until  he  had  grovm  up  to  be 
a  young  man.    On  the  whole,  all  the  eastern  world  at 
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that  time  went  on  cheerfully,  whilst  the  West  moved 
sluggishly:  the  East  had  ceased  to  look  upon  itself  as 
subdued,  since  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  ahready 
extended  over  millions,  every  emperor  conferring  it  on 
new  countries.  In  the  days  of  the  Antonines  also  lived 
Lucian,  Qalen,  Pausanias  (who  indeed  is  less  ingenious, 
but  very  usefiid  and  important  for  us),  Aristides,  that 
most  disagreeable  writer,  and  the  whole  school  of  Greek 
rhetoricians  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  forming  the 
second  grand  era  of  eloquence.  These  wrote  after  the 
ancient  models,  but  alas!  there  is  nothing  in  their 
works ;  whenever  they  have  something  to  write  about, 
they  show  no  want  of  talent.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Latin  writers.  Apuleius  shows  talent  wherever  he 
has  a  subject,  as  in  that  eccentric  book,  the  Metamor- 
phoses, and  in  his  Apology;  and  so  does  Tertullian,  as 
for  instance,  when  he  writes  against  the  theatre,  having 
a  truth  to  deal  with.  On  the  other  hand,^  Aristides'  de- 
clamation on  the  battle  of  Leuctra  is  really  insufferable. 
Tertullian  should  be  read  much  more  generally  by  phi- 
lologists, and  so  should  the  Fathers  on  the  whole ;  for 
this  we  have  before  us  the  bright  example  of  such  great 
men  as  Scaliger,  Hemsterhuys,  Yalckenaer,  and  others. 
We  cannot  thoroughly  know  the  history  of  those  times, 
unless  we  study  the  writings  of  a  Justin  Martyr,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  Athenagoras. 

There  is  no  pile  of  building  in  earlier  Rome  more 
colossal  than  the  moUs  Hadriani,  of  which  we  know  for 
certain  that  the  tower  with  all  its  inscriptions  was  still 
in  existence  in  the  middle  ages :  Procopius  tells  us  that 
the  statue  of  the  emperor  was  thrown  down  at  the  siege 
of  Rome  by  the  Goths.  The  destroyer  did  his  worst ; 
but  the  huge  masses  are  yet  standing,  so  that  it  is  now 
the  largest  building  which  has  been  left,  and  even  in 
its  shattered  state  it  is  still  noble.  Of  Hadrian's  villa, 
about  two  miles  from  Tibur,  there  remain  to  this  day 
immense  ruins,  which,  notwithstanding  their  strange 
outlines,  have  kept  their  extraordinary  beauty:  a  great 
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number  of  very  fine  statues  have  been  dug  up  there. 
Where  the  gardens  were,  some  exotic  plants  have  grown 
^wild.  Of  Hadrian  as  an  author,  we  have  nothing  but  a 
few  verses,  which  are  found  in  his  life  by  Spartianus;  a 
doubtful  epigram  on  his  favourite  horse  Borysthenes, 
(as  for  myself  I  think  it  to  be  genuine;)  and  some 
Greek  verses.  He  has,  however,  written  much  poetry. 
He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he 
would  not  have  adopted,  had  M.  Aurelius  been  grown 
up.  To  this  boy,  Hadrian^s  attention  was  directed  even 
from  his  early  childhood:  his  real  name  was  Annius 
Yerus;  but  on  account  of  his  unflinching  love  of  truth 
Hadrian  called  him  Yerissimus.  But  as  he  was  well 
aware  that  a  youth  of  such  tender  years  was  not  yet  fit 
for  the  throne ;  he  adopted  the  husband  of  the  sister  of 
Yerus'  father,  whose  chief  recommendation  in  his  eyes 
was  this  connexion.  T.  Antoninus  Pius  was  married  to 
Galeria  Faustina,  the  sister  of  Annius  Yerus  the  elder. 
The  Roman  names  are  now  so  confused,  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  trouble  that  one  is  able  to  find  one's  way 
among  them.  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus  came  originally 
from  Nemausus  (N^ismu)  in  the  province  of  (xaul,  Italy 
having  even  then  almost  entirely  ceased  to  furnish  prin- 
ces. His  history  is  one  of  those  which  are  least  known 
to  us.  The  seventieth  book  of  Dio  Oassius  was  already 
lost  when  Zonaras  and  Xiphilinus  made  their  abstracts ; 
so  that  we  are  indeed  confined  to  the  wretchedly  writ- 
ten lives  in  the  Scriptores  HistoruB  Auguitos,  His  reign 
lasted  more  than  twenty-two  years.  His  personal  char- 
acter was  very  good :  his  surname  of  Pius  he  earned  by 
getting  divine  honours  granted  to  Hadrian  when  he 
died,  in  spite  of  the  violent  irritation  which  was  felt 
against  him.  His  reign  was  not  as  undisturbed  as  the 
one  before  it  had  been.  He  had  some  wars  on  the  bor- 
ders, besides  which  there  were  risings  among  the  Bri- 
tons and  the  Moorish  tribes  of  mount  Atlas;  moreover, 
there  was  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  and  there  were  hos- 
tilities with  the  Parthians.    These  wars  were  in  many 
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placee  insurrections,  which  more  than  an3rthing  proves 
the  oppression  of  the  people  bj  the  governors.  His 
reign  was  disastrous^  owing  to  awful  earthquakes:  the 
destruction  of  Rhodes,  Smjma,  and  other  Ionian  towns^ 
mentioned  by  Aristides,  took  place  at  this  time.  If  we 
can  venture  to  make  conjectures  from  the  very  few  me- 
morials which  have  been  left  to  ui^  we  may  say  that 
Antoninus  was  a  very  weU-^neaning,  good  man,  but  a 
common-place  person,  and  anything  but  a  great  prince. 
He  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  steady  de- 
dine  which  we  see  in  the  days  <^  M.  Antoninus. 

The  golden  age  of  jurispradence  still  went  on  in  his 
time.  Qaius,  it  is  certain,  already  wrote  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign ;  Api^an,  the  beginning  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Gblen,  and  Sextus  Empiricus  are  oi  the  same 
date.  The  manu&ctures  of  Egypt,  ee^cially  of  Alex- 
andria, were  most  flourishing  indeed,  even  under  Ha- 
drian ;  above  all,  those  of  linen,  cotton,  and  glass.  As- 
tronomy also  and  mathematical  geography  had  reached 
a  high  standard. 

He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Antoninus :  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Marcus,  there  are  two  different  accounts.  The 
generally  received  one  is  that  T.  Antoninus  adopted  him 
together  with  Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of  L.  Verus;  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  Marcus  had  to  adopt  Yerus  as  his 
son.  The  former  of  these  is  supported  by  the  fiict  of 
their  being  called  IHvi  fratres;  on  the  other  hand,  Ye- 
ms  in  a  letter  to  Marcus,  speaks  of  Antoninus  as  "pa- 
ter tuu8,  avuB  vMrnP  It  may  be  that  M.  Antoninus 
adoped  Yerus  as  his  son,  and  afterwards  gave  him  to  his 
father  for  adoption.  The  real  name  of  the  elder  Yerus 
was  Commodus  and  Antoninus  Yerus ;  but  they  changed 
names,  and  the  firstborn  son  of  Yerus  was  csJled  Com- 
modus. If  there  ever  was  spotless  virtue,  it  was  that 
of  Marcus.  There  cannot  be  greater  kindness,  modesty, 
conscientiousness,  and  mastery  over  self,  than  was  seen 
in  this  noble-hearted  man :  he  certainly  was  the  best  of 
his  age.    We  may  behold  him  from  his  early  childhood, 
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recognising  him  even  in  the  wretched  life  which  has  been 
written  of  him;  moreover  we  have  the  many  busts 
which  have  been  taken  at  the  different  ages  of  his  life, 
from  his  twelfth,  sixteenth,  twentieth  year  to  his  death : 
there  is  in  evei^  one  of  these  the  same  virtuous  expres- 
sion. Formerly  we  knew  him  as  a  fiill-aged  man  from 
his  golden  book  the  Meditations,  in  which  indeed  there 
are  things  which  give  us  pain,  as  we  thence  discover 
that  he  was  not  happy ;  but  even  in  his  trouble  we  can- 
not but  love  him  for  his  fine  souL  Particularly  interest- 
ing is  the  first  book.  Now  again  we  see  him  also  in 
his  correspondence  with  Fronto  as  a  grown  up  youth, 
in  the  first  cheerful  years  of  the  spring  tide  of  life,  and, 
as  far  as  his  nature  would  allow,  very  happy  indeed. 
Afterwards,  we  find  him  sorrowful  and  weighed  down  by 
the  burthen  of  his  duties,  of  which,  however,  he  never 
would  let  himself  neglect  any :  he  was  an  excellent  hus- 
band and  father,  and  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  his  master, 
who  was  infinitely  below  him ;  and  when  his  eyes  had  been 
opened  with  regard  to  this,  he  yet  returns  to  him  that 
he  might  not  slight  or  offend  him,  coaxing  him,  and 
asking  his  advice  when  he  had  no  need  for  it.  His 
education  is  remarkable;  the  range  it  took  was  im- 
mense :  it  is  quite  incredible  what  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge was  placed  before  him,  and  with  what  zeal  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  it.  As  his  teacher  of  rhetoric,  he  had 
Fr<Hito,  who,  kt  that  time,  had  the  greatest  reputation 
as  an  advocate,  and  who  in  his  own  way  was  training 
him  to  be  a  rhetorician.  He  had  also  a  Greek  of  the 
same  stamp,  Herodes  Atticus,  who  was,  however,  much 
more  a  man  of  the  world  than  the  old  pedantic  Fronto. 
Marcos  Antoninus  read  a  vast  deal  of  the  classical  lite- 
rature of  the  two  languages ;  and  until  his  twentieth 
year,  the  whole  of  his  attention  was  directed  to  gram- 
mar and  literature.  He  had  a  great  liking  for  the  older 
writers  before  Cicero,  preferring  Plautus,  Ennius,  and 
2}»vius,  to  Yirgil  and  Horace.  Soon  afterwards,  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  maa 
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whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  true  guardian  angel,  sent 
to  him  by  Heaven.  This  was  Junius  Rusticus,  of  whose 
personal  character  we  know  nothing  bejond  what  M . 
Antoninus  himself  says  of  him  in  his  first  book.  How- 
ever inferior  Zeno  may  have  been  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  Stoics  were  the  only  philosophers  at  that  time  who 
were  worth  anything:  the  Platonists  had  sunk  into 
Thaumatwrgi  and  Theurgi;  the  Peripatetics  had  fallen 
to  nothing ;  but  the  Stoics  were  ever  able  to  rise  again, 
owing  to  their  moral  discipline.  That  really  great  man, 
Epictetus,  had  already  lived  and  taught.  Arrian  was 
likewise  a  distinguished  man;  and  in  his  philosophy 
also,  he  was  worthy  of  the  better  ages  of  Greece.  Epic- 
tetus  infused  a  new  life  into  the  Stoic  philosophy; 
though  indeed  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  the  minds, 
which  until  then  had  been  attached  to  Stoicism,  now 
turned  themselves  towards  Neo-Platonism  and  Chris- 
tianity. Stoicism  opened  to  M.  Antoninus  a  new  world ; 
and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  otherwise  childish  letters 
of  Fronto  such  an  indescribable  interest :  they  throw 
light  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  youth,  who  cast 
rhetoric  aside  in  disgust,  and  sought  his  only  happiness 
in  philosophy,  in  the  insight  which  it  opens  into  virtue 
and  eternity,  and  not  in  its  dialectical  juggleries.  He 
bore  the  task  of  government,  just  as  religious  men  say 
that  one  should  take  up  the  cross  and  bear  it.  Living 
wholly  for  the  state  and  the  government,  and  unremit- 
tingly fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  general,  he  complains  of 
not  being  able  to  conceive  one  cheering  thought.  No  ^ 
prince  was  ever  so  loved  by  his  subjects,  that  is  to  say,  * 
by  one  half  of  the  world,  as  he  was  by  his :  the  people 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  are  to  be  excepted,  who  indeed  had 
never  seen  him,  and  were  little  inclined  to  him.  The 
whole  of  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  adored  him :  this 
is  shown  by  the  countless  busts  which  are  found  of  him. 
Men  of  the  same  age,  as  a  mark  of  love,  would  in  those 
days  call  each  other  f rater;  younger  ones  would  call 
their  elders  ^to^;  and  so  loveable  was  he,  that  all  who 
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knew  him  in  the  least  placed  themselves  on  this  affeo* 
tionate  footing  with  him.  His  demeanour  to  the  senate 
was  just  as  if  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  old  senate,  the 
real  seat  of  Roman  sovereignt j,  and  upon  himself  as  a 
mere  magxstrata$. 

This  excellent  man  was  very  unhappj :  a  gloom j  &- 
tality  seemed  to  weigh  upon  him  in  everj  relation  of 
life.  The  times  hecame  very  troubled.  The  long  peace 
had  destroyed  military  disoipline,  and  relaxed  the  ener- 
gy of  the  Roman  armies ;  sensuality,  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  sloth,  had  risen  to  a  dreadful  height.  The 
German  nations,  pressed  upon  by  the  Sdavonic  races, 
were  obliged  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  wherever  these  were  strong  enough  to  protect 
them ;  or  else  to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  as  war 
done  by  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  who  now  crossed 
the  Danube.  On  the  other  side,  the  Parthians  in  the 
East  burst  into  Armenia,  which  in  fact  owed  allegiance 
to  both  states;  and  when  they  had  become  masters  of 
it,  they  also  marched  from  thence  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, and  cut  to  pieces  a  legate  with  one  or  two  le- 
gions. This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.— 
Another  of  his  misfortunes  was  his  having  L.  Yerus  for 
his  adopted  brother,  a  man  who  wallowed  in  luxury  and 
debauchery:  he  was  the  true  counterpart  of  Caligula 
and  Nero,  only  he  could  not  as  yet  display  the  same 
cruelty  as  they  did,  being  kept  under  by  Marcus. — ^Au- 
relius  was  also  unhappy  in  his  wife  Faustina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antoninus ;  yet  more  than  he  himself  was  aware 
of:  he  loved  her  d^ly,  especially  as  the  mother  of  his 
children ;  but  she  was  by  no  means  worthy  of  him.  He 
had  perhaps  the  good  fortune  of  having  never  been 
awakened  from  his  delusion  as  to  her  real  character, 
always  seeing  her  as  he  wished  to  see  her.  It  is  also 
possible  that  her  morals  may  have  been  drawn  in  darker 
colours  than  her  actions  would  warrant ;  yet  there  can* 
not  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  her  feelings  were. 

Against  the  Parthians^  he  sent  L.  Yerus,  that  he 
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taight  give  him  an  opportunitj  of  deserving  well  of  the 
empire.  But  Yerus  stayed  at  Antioch,  and  in  four 
campaigns  he  onlj  once  crossed  the  Euphrates.    His 

fenends,  Statins  Prisons,  Avidius  Cassius,  and  Martins 
'arus,  carried  on  the  war  in  a  very  brilHant  manner: 
they  decided  it  in  the  three  last  campaigns,  and  Oassius 
even  conquered  Seleucia.  To  the  Parthians  a  peace  waft 
granted,  the  conditions  of  which,  however,  are  not 
known  to  us. 

When  Yerus  returned  from  the  East  to  Europe,  this 
part  of  the  world,  for  the  first  time  after  several  cen- 
turies, was  visited  by  the  plague.  The  last  mention  of 
a  real  plague  had  been  in  the  year  of  the  city  461 ;  in 
the  year  167  after  Christ,  the  eastern  pestilence  made  its 
appearance,  spreading  over  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy, 
Gaul,  in  short,  over  the  whole  of  the  West :  perhaps 
Africa  alone  was  not  reached  by  ti.  It  swept  away 
countless  victims^  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
epoch  in  literature  and  art  which  marks  the  reign  of 
Antoninus,  is  owing  to  this  plague.  A  similar  effect 
was  produced  by  the  epidemic  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  on  Athens,  and  by  the  black  death  in  the  year  1348 
on  Germany  and  Florence. 

What  rendered  M.  Aurelius'  reign  most  unfortunate, 
besides  the  plague,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
Parthian  war,  was  the  war  witii  the  German  nations. 
Since  the  days  of  Augustus,  the  Germans  on  the  borders 
only  had  made  inroads  against  the  Romans,  whose  frt>n- 
tier  reached  beyond  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of 
the  Maine,  even  as  fiir  as  the  Spessart :  Franconia,  Swa^ 
Hft,  and  the  Palatinate  on  the  other  side,*  were  Ro^ 
man ;  and  the  Romans  went  frt)m  Frankfort  to  Batisbon 
on  h^hways  which  they  themselves  had  laid  down.  The 
old  inhabitants  of  these  southern  countries  Were  either  r 
wholly  Gauls,  or  at  least  outnumbered  by  Gallic  set-^ 
tiers :  the  population,  however,  was  but  scanl^^.  At  the 
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time  when  Tacitua  wrote,  there  was  evidently  a  peace, 
and  even  much  intercourse  with  some  of  the  tribes,  as 
for  instance,  with  the  Hermunduri :  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  century,  only  the  Sigambri  and  the  Bructeri 
had  taken  a  share  in  the  risings  of  the  nations  on  this 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  was  in  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. This  may  have  «till  been  the  case  under  Hadrian, 
who.  already  gave  yearly  subsidies  to  the  peoples  there. 
When  Pius  was  on  the  throne,  a  war  against  the  Chatti 
is  spoken  of,  wfaidi  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  was  a  de- 
fensive one.  It  was  evidently  the  advance  of  the  Scla- 
vonic nations  from  the  East,  which  set  the  Germans  in 
motion :  in  the  reign  of  Marcus,  they  had  broken  up 
everywhere ;  and  while  they  were  flying  from  the  ene- 
my, tlvey  threw  themselves  on  the  Romans.  Then  did 
the  Marcomanni  come  forth  most  gallantly,  though  in- 
deed it  was  for  the  last  time :  they  were  at  length  either 
annihilated,  or  they  were  changed  into  tribes  of  a  dif- 
ferent name..  The  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Chatti,  and  a 
number  of  other  peoples,  together  with  the  Sarmatians, 
who  were  strangters  and  otherwise  hostile  to  them,  for 
the  first  time,  broke  through  the  Roman  frontier  from 
Dacia  to  Gbul,  and  cut  their  way  to  Rhsetia  and  Aqui- 
leia.  Xiphilinus  throws  little  or  no  light  on  this:  with 
the  help  of  coinai  alone,  which  from  the  time  of  Hadrian 
are  a  very  good  guide,  something  may  be  made  out ; 
but  ey^;i  then  there  is  great  uncertainty.  It  is  clear 
that  the  war  against  the  Marcomanni  had  two  different 
epochs,  which  were  interrupted  by  a  truce  or  a  peace, 
in  which  the  places  taken  were  given  up :  the  second 
war  broke  out  in  the  last  years  of  Marcus.  On  the  mag- 
nificent bas-reliefs  of  the  monumental  column  erected 
to  M.  Aurelius,  which,  however,  is  very  much  damaged, 
there  are  many  representations  which  tell  favourably 
for  the  Romans ;  as  for  instance,  barbarous  princes  who 
made  their  submission  to  him.  One  cannot  believe  that 
this  was  invented  to  flatter  him,  as  he  never  would  have 
tolerated  anything  of  the  kind.    There  is  no  doubt  hn^ 
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khat  the  war  during  the  last  years  turned  out  a  victori- 
ous one  for  the  Bomans ;  yet  it  was  full  of  immense  dif- 
ficulties for  them.  If  Marcus  had  lived  long^,  he  would 
certainly  have  made  Marcomannia  and  Sarmatia  a  pro- 
vince. 

The  progress  of  this  war  was  interrupted  by  the  re- 
bellion of  Avidius  Oassius.  This  Avidius  Cassius  is  a 
remarkable  man ;  yet  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
these  times,  that  we  do  not  even  know  his  descent.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  was  a  native  of  Cyprus  or  Syria ; 
but  it  is  more  generally  thought  that  he  was  sprung 
from  the  gfM  Camay  either  in  the  male  line,  or  through 
a  woman  of  that  house  who  had  married  into  his  fa- 
therms  fiEunily :  the  latter  case  was  possible,  even  if  he 
was  a  native  of  the  East.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
unlikely  that  an  Asiatic  should  have  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  an  army.  So  long  as  the  Latin  language  was 
spoken,  it  mattered  not  from  what  country  a  man  came, 
whether  he  was  a  Spaniard,  an  AMcan,  or  a  Roman ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  peoples  of  the  East,  who 
spoke  Greek :  that  these  should  have  risen  to  the  high- 
est offices,  is  not  to  be  believed.  Oassius  was  distin- 
guished as  a  commander.  The  discipline  of  the  Roman 
army  had  long  fallen  off,  and  the  legions  seem  at  that 
time  to  have  been  recruited  from  the  military  colonies 
and  from  the  lime^:  this  was  owii^  to»  the  long  peace 
under  Hadrian,  and  to  the  unwarlike  rule  of  the  pious 
Antonine.  It  was  particularly  in  the  East,  that  the  le- 
gions had  degenerated.  They  remained  stationary  in 
the  same  place ;  and  being  constantly  recruited,  whilst 
the  veterans  of  course  were  discharged,  they  became  a 
sort  of  resident  janissaries  in  the  border  countries.  This 
was  quite  a  senseless  arrangement,  and  one  cannot  un- 
derstand how  Trajan  could  have  tolerated  such  a  thing. 
They  should  have  been  kept  in  camps ;  but  they  were  most 
of  them  quartered  in  the  towns,  as  at  Antioch,  and  else- 
where. Syria  is  an  exceedingly  fine  and  lovely  country, 
and  there  they  became  thoroughly  demoralized.    Tet 
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among  these  very  legions,  Cassias  had  at  this  time  le- 
stored  discifdine ;  and  he  had  led  them  to  victory  in  a 
war  i^;ainst  the  Parthians  who  had  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful attack :  these  last,  though  they  likewise  had  de- 
generated, had  still  an  excellent  cayalry.  The  procon- 
suls in  the  senatorial  provinces  were  changed ;  but  the 
l€ffati  pro  FrcBtore  in  the  imperial  ones  very  often  re- 
mained the  whole  of  their  lives  in  the  same  province : 
thus  also  Cassius  remained  here  a  very  long  time, 
and  was  highly  popular  throughout  the  East,  even  as 
far  as  Egypt.  He  was  yet  perhaps  more  so  with  the 
.  people  than  with  the  army,  in  which,  though  the  best 
men  were  ptoud  of  him  as  a  distinguished  commander, 
he  practised  a  Oassian  severitas.  By  part  of  his  army, 
and  by  the  population,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  as  a 
report  is  said  to  have  got  abroad  that  M.  Aurelius  was 
dead.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  the  empire  that  this  re- 
port was  not  true ;  for  Cassius  was  perfectly  equal  to 
the  management  of  af&irs,  and  the  empire  would  thus 
have  been  spared  the  shameful  reign  of  Commodus. 
That  Cassius  should  have  dreamt  of  restoring  the  re- 
public,^ is  not  to  be  believed  of  so  able  a  general ;  but 
he  meant  to  govern  the  empire  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  predecessors.  Thirty  days  t  had  not  passed, 
before  Cassius  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  the  tid- 
ings having  come  in  the  meanwhile  that  Marcus  was 
still  alive :  this  murder  plainly  proves  that  part  of  the 
army  disliked  the  strictness  of  the  general.  The  pro- 
vinces unwillingly  returned  to  their  obedi^ice.  That 
Faustina  had  a  share  in  the  rebellion  of  Cassius,  as  a 
biographer  wants  to  make  us  believe,  has  been  most 
convincingly  disproved  by  others.  The  letters  of  Faus- 
tina and  Marcus  are  very  interesting ;  but  one  is  already 
shocked  at  their  Latinity:  several  obsolete  forms  are 
met  with  over  and  over  again ;  as  for  instance,  rebellio 


•  Allieri,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  makes  Pliny  address  a  speech  to  Tnu 
Jan  in  which  he  calls  upon  him  to  restore  the  republic, 
t  Three  months  and  six  days,  according  to  Dio  Ca88ias.->Genn.  Ed. 
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instead  of  rebeUiSy  like  the  old  perdueRio  instead  of  per- 
duellU,  There  are,  however,  no  historical  sources  more 
wretched  than  the  ^Sbn]p^«9^Mforue^i^^rtMto.  They 
are  without  any  exception  altogether  silly;  and  they 
put  together  the  most  glanngly  impossible  things,  witlr 
out  being  at  all  startled  by  it  To  separate  the  several 
VUcB  £com  one  another,  is  quite  impossible. 

M.  Aurelius  went  to  the  East  to  set  all  right  again. 
He  forbore  to  punish  the  rebellious  provinces,  although^ 
the  senate  was  very  ready  to  do  so.  His  mildness  was 
even  shown  towards  the  son  of  Oassius,  whom  he  wished 
to  save,  but  who  was  murdered  without  his  knowledge : 
the  other  children  he  actually  saved ;  and  he  would  not 
allow  their  estates  to  be  confiscated.  There  are  some 
remarkable  letters  of  Oassius  in  which  he  expressed  his 
discontent  at  the  rule  of  Maceus,  whom  he  calls  dialo^ 
gistot.  We  cannot  wonder  at  this :  it  is  quite  possible, 
that  a  practical  man  of  sterling  ability,  like  Oassius, 
should  have  found  that  Marcus,  notwithstanding  hia 
private  virtues,  was  not  fit  for  his  dignity ;  for  although 
the  latter  most  conscientiously  devoted  himself  to  pub- 
lic business,  he  had  no  heart  for  ruling,  and  was  always 
much  more  inclined  towards  other  pursuits.  There  is 
another  passage  in  his  letters  worthy  of  attention,  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  Marcus  was  a  noble-hearted  man, 
but  that  he  was  not  able  to  judge  of  those  about  him ; 
so  that  any  one  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher, would  get  hold  of  him,  and  try  under  this  dis- 
guise to  serve  his  own  ends.  Just  so  was  Julianr  like- 
wise taken  in  by  any  one  who  called  himself  a  philoso- 
pher; and  so  has  been  many  a  prince  in  our  own  times 
by  the  TartufTes. 

Some  additional  light  is  now  thrown  on  the  state  of 
things  under  M.  Aurelius  by  the  firagmeuts  of  {"ronto. 
These  letters,  however  trifling  their  literacy  value  may 
be,  are  of  very  high  historical  importance.  The  weak- 
ness of  Marcus  for  many  people,  and  above  all  for  Faus-r 
tina,  shows  that  he  carried  several  of  his  virtues  eyeD 
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to  6X0686,  more  espeoiallj  his  Tirtues  as  a  hiifli>and  and 
a  fiither.  Fronto  lets  himself  be  used  as  a  tool  by  Faus- 
tina to  set  aside  the  will  of  an  old  aunt,  the  younger 
Matidia,  because  she  had  not  left  in  it  an3rthing  to  the 
empress.  Marcus  answers  him  in  a  remarkable  note^  in 
which  he  thanks  him.  We  do  not  know  how  the  mat- 
ter ended;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  really  set 
aside  the  will.  This  weakness  must  also  have  been  dis- 
played towards  many  other  persons  besides  Faustina. 

In  short,  the  condition  of  the  empire  at  home  was  not 
good,  and  the  disasters  abroad  were  great :  the  plague 
must  have  remained  in  Italy  and  in  tiie  West ;  Africa 
it  did  not  visit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  writings  of 
Tertullian.  It  is  the  same  plague  as  that  which  is  met 
with  again  under  Commodus ;  nor  are  there  any  grounds 
for  doubting  the  statement  of  Pio,  who  was  a  Boman 
senator,  that  two  thousand  men  were  buried  every  day 
at  Rome.  The  population  had  in  some  measure  reco- 
vered its  losses  since  the  times  of  Augustus,  under  whom 
it  had  very  much  dwindled,  but  there  was  now  again  as 
awful  a  d^ruction  of  life. 

The  virtues  of  Marcus  have  certainly  done  much 
harm:  even  his  great  &vour  and  indulgence  towards 
the  senate  had  many  evil  consequences;  for  the  senate 
was  bad.  The  Emperor  died  on  the  Marcomannian  fron- 
tier in  his  camp,  March  A.  D.  180,  after  a  reign  of  nine* 
teen  years,  his  son  Commodus  being  at  that  time  nine- 
teen years  old.  The  only  reproach  ever  made  against 
him,  was  that  in  his  reign  the  exdusiveness  of  a  court 
began  to  show  itself:  the  former  emperors,  down  to  An- 
toninus Pius,  had  still  looked  upon  themselves  as  being 
(mly  as  it  were  the  first  magistrates  of  the  state.  This 
did  not  certainly  come  from  one  like  him,  who  valued 
men  according  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  from  the 
overbearing  Faustina. 

There  were  yet  several  excellent  generals  in  the  army, 
vuch  as  Pescennius  Niger  in  the  Baist,  and  L.  Septimius 
Beverus  on  the  niyrian  frt>ntier :  in  the  administration. 
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Helvius  Pertinax  was  distinguished,  who  afterwards  be- 
came emperor.  Claudius  Severus  also  seems  to  have 
still  been  alive ;  an  excellent  man  he  was,  if  we  may 
judge  firom  what  is  told  us  by  Marcus,  on  whom  we  may 
rely  in  this  instance,  although  he  was  elsewhere  mis- 
taken, l^ere  still  was  much  intellectual  life  and  re- 
finement lingering  in  the  worid,  especially  iA  the  East : 
in  Italy  it  was  waning  fiist.  Qellius  wrote  in  the  reiga 
of  M.  AureHus,  and  indeed  only  after  the  death  of  Fron- 
to,  which  was  brought  on  hj  the  plague  somewhat 
about  the  year  169:  (it  is  decidedly  wrong  to  give  it  an 
earlier  date.)  This  book  shows  the  grammatical  jnd 
lihetorical  t^Kleney  which  then  piemkd:  ipe  »^  in  a 
TwiwrtiMe  MiBnw  hom  Mk»  ^xblang  institutions  had 
no  influence  whatever  on  him. 


COXXODTTS,     PIBTDTAX.     DIBITTS  JUlXiKUS.     SlfffmnrS 
SBVIBTTS. 

Hu)  not  Marcus  been  so  weak,  he  would  hardly  have 
allowed  Oommodus  to  become  his  successor:  he  must 
have  seen  how  coarse  and  void  of  all  virtue  the  youth 
was,  and  he  should  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  adopt- 
ing one  of  his  leading  generals.  The  idea  of  the  empire's 
being  an  heir-loom,  was  scarcely  yet  a  settled  one ;  but 
Marcus  established  it. 

Oommodus  was  a  handsome  and  active  young  man,  of 
great  strength  and  nimbleness  of  body ;  and  thus  he 
was  led  to  choose  the  roughest  amusements,  as  archery, 
fencing,  and  such  like.  At  first,  he  checked  himself, 
and  matters  went  on  smoothly  enough  in  the  track  of 
his  &tiier;  but  he  soon  followed  his  ovm  nature.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  gave  up  the  government  to  the 
prefect  M.  Perennis,  who  ruled  in  the  most  oppressive 
manner,  quite  in  the  Asiatic  style.  This  ended  in  a  se- 
dition, and  Oommodus  sacrificed  his  minister  and  fa- 
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voujrUe  ta  the  mntmeera.  Sochi  aft^rwaxda^  h»  waa 
attacked  l^  aa  assassin,  ythom  his  sister  LodUa  is  said 
to  have  emplojed  against  him,  but  who  tdld  him  that 
he  had  been  set  on  by  the  senate ;  wherenpon  Commo- 
dus  began  to  inreak  his  Y^ogeance  on  that  body.  Hi& 
means  of  ingratiating  himself  had  been  his  profiisa 
Hberality,  especially  to  ihejMBvrbana  and  the  sddiefs : 
this,  as  we  see  finxn  the  e^ins,  was  very  often  repeated^ 
and  thus  the  treasures  of  the  empire  were  completely 
drained.  At  the  death  of  Hus,  there  were  ^700  mil^ 
Hon  of  sesterces  (135,OOO>O0(>  ^bUars  of  onr  [Prossian} 
money)  in  the  treasury ;  but.  tins  had  been  sp^it  in  the 
wars  of  Marcus,  who  had  even  sold  the  Taluable  things, 
in  his  palace,  so  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  lay  <hl 
new  taxes.  Commodus  now  alsift  b^^aa  to  shed  bloody 
that  he  might  have  more  money  ta  throw  away.  His 
reign  is  detestable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  it. 
After  Perennis  was  sacrificed,,  our  interest  is  excited  by 
the  simikr  fia.te  <^  Oleander,  a  fceedmani  it  does  not^ 
however,  seem  quite  credible,,  that  he  MVApmfeetMpra^ 
torio.  The  cavaby  of  the  j^rs^rians  and  the  eohortes 
urhaTux  had  now  ahrea^  begun  to  have  brawls  with  each 
other;  which  proves  in  what  a  distracted  state  things 
then  were.  The  city  cohoits,  YMda^  took  the  part  of 
the  town  against  the  prsBtorians^  had  the  best  <^  it  ^ 
and  Commodus  would  have  be^  murdered  at  Lanu* 
vium,  *  whither  he  had  retired  on  account  of  the  plague^ 
had  not  his  sister  Fadilla  and  his  concubine  Marciik 
pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  in  'vduroh  he  waa  He 
only  escaped  by  sacrificing  Oleander. 

His  tastes  were  now  no  longer  confined  ta  the  sports 
of  the  chase ;  but  it  was  the  pride  of  hia  later  years  to 
come  forth  as  a  gladiator,  and  he  called  himieU  Hercu- 
les. His  head  which  he  put  on  the  coloaaal  statue  of 
the  god  of  the  Sun,  is  undoubtedly  still  preserved^  and 
it  is  very  beantifoL    His  mad  decrees  are  the  dreaa^ 
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of  a  tjfaat.  When  he  waAied^  oa  the  Calends  of  Ja- 
nuary, to  march  at  the  head  of  the  gladiators  from  the 
huku  ffladiatorius  to  the  Capitol,  and  thos  take  posaes- 
sion  of  the  oonsolship  without  auq^noea;  he  was  led  in 
his  ^nrath  to  proscribe  Lsrtus  and  Marcia,  who  had 
most  strongly  urged  him  not  to  do  so.  This,  however, 
was  betrayed  to  them  by  a  dwarf;  on  which  Marcia 
gave  Oommodus  a  cup  of  poison,  and  she  also  sent  a 
strong  wrestler  to  strangle  him,.  7^  senate  and  people 
now  vented  th^  hatred  by  cursiDg  and  reviling  hia 
memory;  but  the  pnetorians  grumbled,  as  they  were 
fond  of  him  for  his  weakness.  It  was  spread  abroad 
that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

The  prc^ectu8  pnetorio  Lsstus  now  prodaimed  old 
Pertinaz,  who  was  ahready  upwards  of  sixty,  emperor. 
A  worthier  man  than  he,  could  not  have  been  chosen : 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave,  although  not 
precisely  as  a  great  general;  but  it  was  eepeciaJly  for 
his  administrative  talent  and  his  sterling  character,  that 
he  was  known  and  req^e^ed.  He  had  Marcus*  virtues 
without  his  &ults,  and  he  would  therefore  in  time  have 
even  excelled  him  as  a  ruler ;  for  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  he  threw  himself  into  the  business  of  the  state. 
The  people  rejoiced  at  his  election :  but  only  part  of  the 
senators  did,  as  he  was  not  of  noble  race ;  and  the  sol- 
diers tolerated  him  indeed,  but  they  did  not  like  him. 
On  the  first  of  January  193,  he  entered  upon  the  gov- 
emmeat ;  before  the  end  of  March  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  already  murdered. 

Aft^  his  deaths  aa  the  story  goes,  the  prsstorians  put 
up  the  empire  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  most 
likely  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  was  a  generally  received 
custom  for  every  new  ruler  tQ  give  the  prs^tpikus  a 
damtivwn;  and  as  Sulpicum  aiul  Bidiua  JuUanus 
w«re  trying  at  the  same  time  to  get  the  sovereignty,  it. 
is  quite  natural  that  the  largeness  of  the  donation 
turned  the  scales.  Sulpician  who  was  in  the  oemPr 
promised  twenty  thousand  sesterces  for  evQiy  prmto* 
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rian;  but  Jolianus,  who  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
offered  t  went j-five  thousand.  The  praetorians  opened  the 
gates  to  the  latter,  and  acknowledged  him  as  emperor. 
Julianus  here  appears  still  more  contemptible  tlum  he 
really  was,  as  he  had  quite  as  good  prospects  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  as  aaj  one  else,  and  he  was  really  ^nnooent 
of  the  death  of  Oommodus.  He  had  not  been  a  bad 
governor  of  a  province,  and  there  is  on  the  whole,  not 
much  against  his  personal  character :  he  was  a  very  rich, 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  very  vain  man,  and  fa«  had,  as  a 
governor,  distinguished  himself  in  his  campaign  against 
Dalmatia.  It  was  not  with  his  own  treasures,  that  he 
bought  the  empire ;  but  with  those  of  the  state :  yet 
the  fierce  ill-will  which  he  thus  aroused  against  himself, 
was  owing  to  his  having  so  openly  applied  to  the  prae- 
torians, thereby  letting  them  know  the  secret  of  their 
power,  and  the  fiict  that  they  were  masters  of  the  gov- 
ernment. As  Bio  here  is  mutilated,  and  Herodian  was 
a  foreigner,  and  a  frivolous  writer ;  most  of  the  circum- 
stances are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Serijttorei  Hittarux 
AugustcBy  who,  however,  are  wretched  beyond  all  con- 
ception. They  contain,  notwithstanding,  many  a  detail 
which  even  Qibbon  has  overlooked. 

Even  before  this,  Clodius  Albinus,  who  commanded 
in  Britain,  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  Oommodus.  The 
offer  which  the  latter  had  once  made  him  of  taking  the 
title  of  Osssar,  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to 
himself,  he  had  declined;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
seems,  even  before  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  to  have 
shielded  himself  by  means  of  his  army  against  any  of 
his  attempts.  As  for  Pertinax,  he  had  neither  acknow- 
ledged nor  rejected  him.  After  the  death  of  Femnax, 
the  British  and  Gallic  legions  proclaimed  Albinus ;  the 
German  and  Pannonian  ones,  Septimius  Severus;  and 
those  of  the  East,  Pescennius  Niger.  The  senate,  on  the 
whole,  was  for  Albinus ;  the  people,  and  some  of  the  sena- 
tors, for  Pescennius  Niger ;  whilst  Severus  had  in  Rome 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  partisans,  and  Julianus 
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had  every  one  against  him :  the  senate  could  not  abide 
him,  because  he  had  made  himself  dependent  on  the 
prsetorians.  Pescennius  could  not  advance,  as  Severus 
was  blocking  up  his  way.  The  latter  acted  with  inde- 
fittigable  energy :  three  months  after  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax,  he  was  at  Term.  No  one  raised  his  hand  to  up- 
hold Julianus,  and  the  prsetorians  themselves  scarcely 
made  an  attempt  to  defend  their  own  creature :  for  they 
were  now  as  cowardly  and  mutinous  as  the  Janissaries 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  down  to 
the  time  of  their  destruction.  The  senate  swore  fealty 
to  Severus,  who  entered  Rome  with  his  army :  the  po- 
pulace was  panic-struck ;  Julianus  was  put  to  death ; 
and  the  prsetorians  were  disarmed,  and  disbanded  in 
disgrace.  Upon  this,  Severus  immediately  turned  him- 
self towards  the  East. 

Sepiimius  Severus  was  a  most  remarkable  man :  he 
came  from  Leptis,  an  old  Punic  colony  in  which  a  Bo- 
man  conventus  had  settled.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Septimius  Severus  to  whom  Statins  addressed  a 
poem  (the  Lepttiani),  was  an  ancestor  of  his.  He  was 
thoroughly  Punic,  and  indeed  his  sister,  when  she  came 
to  Rome,  spoke  nothing  but  broken  Latin :  these  places 
in  Africa  luid  so  completely  retained  their  foreign  cha- 
racter, that  Punic  was  the  prevailing  language,  even  in 
the  towns :  Severus,  however,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
was  a  good  writer.  We  have  of  his  only  one  undoubted 
letter,  which,  although  he  wrote  it  in  a  passion,  is  very 
well  written :  he  also  composed  memoirs,  which  unfor- 
tunately have  been  lost. — He  was  then  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year,  and  in  every  department,  whether  of  ad- 
ministration or  of  military  command,  he  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  A  marked  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter was  his  leaning  towards  foreign  religions,  astrology, 
and  soothsaying:  these  things,  on  the  whole,  were  now 
getting  more  and  more  into  vogue,  thus  paving  the  way 
for  the  Christian  religion.  Many  took  this  up  as  they 
would  any  other  theurgy,  as  the  Orphic  or  such  like; 
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and  therefore  it  also  now  begins  to  emerge  from  obsoo- 
ritj.  Severus'  reign  was  exceedingly  favourable  to 
Ohristianitj,  with  which  his  empress,  Jolia,  a  Syrian 
woman^  was  particularly  struck.  Unction  being  at  that 
time  often  applied  as  a  remedy,  Severus  also  had  receiv- 
ed it  in  a  violent  illness ;  and  as  he  thought  himself  to 
have  been  cured  by  it,  he  gave  protection  to  Christian- 
ity im  the  instructions  issued  to  his  lieutenants.  He 
was  an  uncommonly  handsome  msm  ^  his  countenance 
was  so  dignified  and  noble,  that  it  prepossessed  all  who 
beheld  it.  The  great  charge  brought  against  him,  is 
that  of  cruelty,  which  showed  itself  after  the  downfall 
of  Albinus:  forty-one  senators  had  to  atone  with  their 
blood  for  their  connexion  with  the  latter,  and  Spartianus 
also  mentions  women  and  children.  This  wretched  wri- 
ter cannot,  however,  be  reUed  on :  he  is  so  careless  as 
to  make  CaracaUa  the  son  of  Severus  by  his  first  wife. 

The  war  of  Pescennius  Niger  is  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter. If  we  call  to  mind  how  Avidius  Cassius  in  his  time 
met  with  such  favour  in  the  East,  and  how  widely  the 
eastern  and  western  world  were  kept  apart  by  difierence 
of  language ;  we  are  led  to  beUeve  that  the  East  wished 
even  then  to  sever  itself  from  the  West.  Niger  had  in 
the  days  of  Aurelius  gained  much  renown  as  a  general, 
being  indeed  highly  thought  of  as  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  a  kindhearted  man,  quite 
dififerent  from  Severus,  and  generally  respected.  Seve- 
rus crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  overcame  a  general  of 
Pescennius  near  Oyzicus;  then  he  followed  up  hk  vic- 
tory, and  defeated  Pescennius  himself  at  Issus^  where 
the  latter  was  slain.  The  whole  of  the  East  submitted. 
Byzantium  alone  stoutly  held  out  in  quite  an  unaocount^ 
able  maimer,  and  was  completely  destroyed  after  a  siege 
Of  three  years.  Perhaps  the  Byzantines  had  so  grievous- 
ly ofibnded  the  emperor,  that  they  were  afraid  of  some 
severe  punishment ;  or,  perhaps,  being  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  site  of  their  city,  they  wanted  it  at 
that  time  already  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world. 
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Daring  this  war,  Severus  had  gained  ovei  Albinus. 
The  lattw,  a  man  without  any  sort  of  talent,  was  also 
an  African,  but  made  pretensions  to  being  sprung  from 
the  Poetumii :  Severus,  however,  in  a  letter  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Spartianus,  taxes  him  with  having 
merely  assumed  this  name,  saying  that  he  was  not  even 
of  Italian  extraction.  Tbis  commander  was  indeed  a 
most  insignificant  person,  and  Severus  very  easily  over- 
reached him  by  offering  him  the  dignity  of  OsBsar :  he 
let  himself  be  won  over  by  this  gross  deception,  and  he 
flattered  himself  vrith  the  hope  that  Severus,  although 
he  had  children  of  his  own,  would  bequeath  him  the  em- 
pire after  his  death.  When  Pescennius  had  fallen,  Se- 
verus changed  his  tone ;  and  an  attempt  to  murder  him, 
either  actually  made  or  only  intended,  moved  him  to  de- 
clare war  against  Albinus.  Britain,  Qaul,  and  Spain, 
must  have  been  united  under  Albinus,  who  went  over  to 
Gaul :  Severus,  after  having  narrowly  escaped  defeat,with 
the  utmost  difficulty  gained  a  victory  near  Lyons,  where 
Albinus  was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  afterwards 
breathed  his  last.  This  victory,  Severus  followed  up 
with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  rashness  of  the  senators 
with  regard  to  Albinus  is  quite  extraordinary:  they 
must  have  believed  in  the  chances  of  his  success,  and 
abej  had  now  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  In  Spain  and  Gaul 
also,  the  men  of  rank  who  had  let  themselves  be  gained 
over  by  Albinus,  were  punished  with  death.  After  this 
slaughter,  Severus'  reign  was  not  only  glorious  and 
brillia&t,  but  also  mild  and  gentle. 
The  German  tribes  had  somehow  or  other  been  kept  quiet 
since  the  time  of  Marcus ;  but  with  the  Parthians  there 
was  twice  war.  Once  the  emperor  led  his  army  against 
Adiabene,  the  country  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  Arabia, 
which,  like  Osrodne,  Media,  and  others,  were  distinct 
vassal  kingdoms  under  Persian  supremacy :  this  cam- 
paign, Severus  conducted  without  being  at  war  with  the 
Parthians  themselves.  The  second  time,  however,  ho 
directly  attacked  the  Parthians;  and  then  was  the 
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flourishing  city  of  Otesiphon,  which  the  Parthians  had 
built  over  against  Seleucia  to  humble  it,  taken  and 
sacked  by  Severus :  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  make 
this  country  a  province.  He  made  peace,  and  gave  back 
Babylon ;  but  kept  Adiabene,  and  more  especially  Meso- 
potamia, subject  to  his  supremacy :  under  Marcus  the 
Euphrates  had  been  the  boundary  river.  The  Roman 
emperors  had  always  to  wage  war,  owing  to  the  very 
immensity  of  the  empire  which  otherwise  would  have 
sunk  into  utter  effeminacy.  He  had  afterwards  another 
war  besides  in  Britain,  and  it  is  surprising  that  he 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  such  vast 
forces  of  imperial  Rome  against  the  weak  Caledonian 
barbarians  on  the  Scottish  border.  In  this  war,  he  took 
inth  him  his  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Oaracalla, 
was  at  that  time  twenty-two  years  old,  while  Geta  was 
several  years  younger :  the  former  was  with  him  as  his 
colleague,  the  other  as  Caesar  (he  is  the  first  who  is 
mentioned  on  inscriptions  with  the  title  of  nobiltssimusy 
Before  his  death,  he  also  raised  both  of  them  to  be  Ait- 
ffusti,  and  made  them  heirs  of  the  empire. 

Severus  had  by  his  own  power  caused  himself  to  be 
adopted  as  the  son  of  M.  Aurelius,  without  meaning  there- 
by to  deceive  any  one,  except  perhaps  the  lowest  of  the 
people ;  it  being  merely  a  fiction  by  which  he  wanted 
to  designate  himself  as  the  lawful  possessor  of  the  empire, 
calling  himself  J/l  ArUonini  fitiusy  T,  Pit  nepos,  and  so  on 
as  high  up  as  Nerva :  he  therefore  gave  his  eldest  son,  M. 
Bassianus,  the  name  of  M.  Antoninus.  This  name,  or 
^vu8  AntoninuSy  Imperator  noster  Antoninus^  Antonimta 
Magnus,  is  in  the  Pandects  always  to  be  understood  of 
this  Oaracalla.  That  last  appellation  is  in  fact  so  generally 
bestowed  on  him  only  by  the  modems :  in  the  Scrtptores 
HistorioB  Augttstcs  it  is  met  with  only  once,  and  that  in 
the  form  Oaracallus,  which  is  a  popular  nickname :  I  am 
very  loth  to  use  it.  Both  of  the  young  princes  were  the 
sons  of  Julia  Domna,  a  Syrian  woman  whom  Severus  is 
said  to  have  married  because  she  was  recommended  to 
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him  by  the  astrologers,  as  her  horoscope  pointed  out 
that  she  was  destined  to  be  a  princess.*  Julia  was  a 
remarkable  person :  she  was  a  woman  of  great  cleyer- 
ness,  but  of  very  lax  morals.  She  has,  however,  atoned 
for  her  fieiults  by  her  misfortunes. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  that  we  know  so-  little  about  the 
measures  of  Severus.  That  he  made  great  changes,  espe- 
cially in  the  administration  of  Italy,  is  quite  evident. 
It  must  have  been  he  who  placed  eorrectores  over  each 
of  the  regions ;  or  it  may  be,  one  corrector  over  several 
united  regions.  Probably  they  had  the  jurisdiction  iSa, 
their  own  districts.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  juris- 
diction in  Italy  after  the  I^x  Jvlia^  is  shrouded  in  the 
greatest  darkness :  something,  however,  must  have  been 
done  to  get  rid  of  the  inconveniences  which  had  arisen. 
The  whole  of  this  matter  is  still  to  be  investi^ted :  in- 
scriptions and  laws  might  indeed  throw  some^  light  on 
it.  Tet  what  were  tha  functions  of  these  eorrectores  on 
the  whole,  is  difficult  to  make  out.  Even  as  early  as 
under  the  emperors  who  came  immediately  before  Ha- 
drian, traces  are  met  with  of  commisdons  by  virtue  of 
which  the  juvisdictioii  <^  Italy  was  given  by  districts  to 
people  of  rank.  The  Frcefectus  Urbi  had  even  since  Ha- 
drian's days  (though  not  before)  a  district  of  a  hundred 
Italian  miles  round  Rome :  this  is,  however,  as  yet,  but 
a  conjecture  of  mine.  Hadrian  appointed  consulars  to 
them  in  due  form.  Antoninus  Pius  also  kept  them  li^ 
for  BOOM  time :  afterwards,  they  were  again  abolished. 
From  the  reign  c^  Severus,  we  regularly  meet  with  the 
cerrectores  in  Italy. 

*  in  Rome  there  is  an  amulet  which  has  noi  heea  deseribed  before,  a 
sihrer  plate  with  magic  inscriptions,  having  on  it  the  irilver  candlestick 
of  Jerasalem  and  me  usual  Christian  monogram.  It  is  in  Greek, 
mingled  with  quite  barbarous  words  in  an  unintelligible  laimiage. 
There  is  written  on  it,  that  he  who  wore  this  plate,  was  sure  of  being 
in  favour  with  goda  and  men.  This  medlej  of  ChristiaBity,  Judaism, 
and  paganism,  is  of  particularlv  frequent  occucrence  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ttiird  oeatozj  of  Uie  ChxistiAii  enk 
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AUXANDUl  8BYBSU8. 

AffSB  the  dekth  of  Septimius  Severus  (211),  M.  Bas- 
sianiii,  ss  he  is  oaUed  after  his  maternal  gnuidfather, — 
or  M.  Antoninus  as  he  is  called  in  consequence  of  the 
Motion  of  his  adoption ;  or  Oataoalla,  as  he  is  called  by 
the  modems;  had  together  with  his  brother,  Ckfta, 
taken  upon  himself  the  government  $  the  younger,  how- 
ever, being  subordinate  to  the  elder.  Neither  of  them 
was  noblehearted  or  praiseworthy ;  yet  Gteta  exdtes  the 
greater  interest  of  the  two,  because  of  his  having  become 
the  victim :  still,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  he  was  better 
than  the  other.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  form  an  opinion 
of  him.  The  hostility  between  the  two  brothers  broke  out 
'  soon  after  the  death  of  their  father :  their  feelings  to- 
wards each  other  became  very  bad,  which  was  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  the  malice  of  the  elder  one,  and  they  were  already 
about  to  divide  theempire.  But  as  this  would  have  been 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  younger,  who  was  to  have  had 
a  &r  smaller  empire  in  the  East ;  their  mother  made  a 
last  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
them,  but  in  vain.  Caraoalla  seemed  to  listen  to  her  pro- 
posals ;  but  this  was  only  a  stratagem  to  entice  his  bro- 
other  into  a  place  where  he  could  murder  him.  In  the 
apartments  of  the  mother,  the  reconciliation  was  to  have 
been  brought  about :  Geta  was  stabbed  in  her  arms.  By 
this  murder,  the  minds  of  men.  which  even  then  had  be- 
gun to  be  quite  Asiatic  in  feeling, — inconceivably  so  in- 
deed,— ^were  not  much  affected.  Even  the  mother,  al- 
though Geta  had  been  her  darling  son,  did  not,  after 
what  had  happened,  change  in  her  behaviour  to  her 
elder  one ;  but  she  seemed  to  look  upon  Gteta*s  death  as 
an  unavoidable  dispensation  of  fate. 

In  the  year  212,  Oaracalla  gave  himself  up  to  the 
.  most  wanton  cruelties  and  extortions :  these  last  were 
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Btill  more  sjstematic  than  those  of  Oommodus,  who 
practised  them  ia  Borne  only,  whereas  Caracalla  carried 
them  Oil  at  the  same  time  in  the  provinces.  It  is  a 
very  just  remark  of  Gibbon's,  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
Bomaa  emperors  weighed  most  heavily  on  Borne,  and 
was  less  felt  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
provinces,  which  were  £ometimes  worse  off  under  the 
good  emperors  than  under  the  bad  ones.  Caracalla, 
however,  unfortunately  for  the  provinces,  travelled 
through  them,  and  there  his  savage  rage  was  yet  greater 
than  at  Borne  itself;  he  brou^t  with  him  fell  bloodshed 
into  those  hapless  countries, — ^into  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Bgypt, — and  drove  the  inhabitants  to  de- 
spair :  the  only  thing  that  he  cared  for,  was  to  satisfy  his 
soldiers.  The  preetorians  had  been  re-established  by  Seve- 
nis,  but  on  quite  a  different  footing.  Whereas  formerly 
they  had  been  a  sort  of  janissaries,  only  that  they  did 
not  leave  Bome,  it  being  even  doubtful  whether  they 
ever  accompanied  the  emperors  in  their  wars ;  Severus 
now  formed  an  entirely  new  guard,  of  three  or  four 
times  the  strength  of  the  old  one,  as  many  indeed  as 
flirty  or  forty  thousand  men ;  these  he  picked  out  from 
the  legions,  and  he  gave  <^em  double  pay  and  higher 
rank.  Under  Sevens  and  Caracalla  they  were  no  longer 
left  behind  in  Bome,  but  they  accompanied  the  emper- 
ors on  their  journeys  and  expeditions :  thus  Caracalla 
took  them  with  him  to  the  East.  The  most  dreadful 
of  Caracalla*s  deeds  was  the  massacre  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  enticed  the  inhabitants  to  come  out  of  their 
city ;  made  them  feel  quite  secure ;  and  then  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  slaughter  them  alL  The  people  of  Alex- 
asidria  had  provoked  him,  as  they  had  done  almost  all 
the  emperors,  even  the  best  of  them :  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  were  the  seats  of  wit,  which  spoke  out  in  the 
theatres,  or  was  placarded  in  pasquinades.  They  had 
now  lashed  the  Boman  tyrant  for  the  murder  of  Geta, 
«nd  this  he  never  forgave. 

Caracalla  gr^ftted  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all  the 
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subjects  of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pere* 
grinitas  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  it :  thus 
the  vicesima  hereditaitim,  whidi  had  until  then  been 
raised  from  Roman  citizens,  was  made  general,  and  he 
moreover  raised  it  into  a  decima,  Tet  the  LaHni  still 
remained  after  this ;  only  there  was  no  more  peregri-' 
nitas  for  conmiunities :  in  the  case  of  freedmen,  how- 
ever, a  different  law  might  apply.  Caracalla  raised  the 
taxes  to  an  intolerable  hei|^t,  merely  that  he  might 
have  the  means  of  winning  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers: 
Severus  had  already  said  that  the  emperor  who  waa 
sure  of  the  army  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Like  Oonmiodus,  Caracalla  had  a  taste  for  gladiatorial 
arts;  but  he  was  small  in  size,  and  not  so  handsome  as 
Oommodus.  He  had  a  silly  kind  of  fondness  for  Alex* 
ander  the  Great;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  busts, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  some  likenese 
between  them :  the  province  of  Maoedon  was,  therefore, 
the  only  one  to  which  he  did  any  good.  He  formed  a 
phalanx  of  Macedonians,  and  also  assumed  the  name  of 
Magnus :  in  the  law  books,  he  is  often  spoken  of  as 
Magnus  Antoninus.  Led  by  thb  feeling,  he  also  went 
like  Alexander  to  the  East,  to  overthrow  the  Parthian 
empire ;  and  he  had  his  Macedonian  phalanx  with  lam* 
Everywhere  he  showed  a  very  strong  leaning  towards 
anything^  that  was  Gfeek,  a  taste  which  may  have  been 
very  much  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  having  a  Syrian 
mother.  The  war  against  the  Parthians  he  brought 
on,  without  having  real  cause  for  it.  According  to 
Herodian,  he  was  guilty  of  an  aot  of  mcmstrous  trea- 
chery :  he  invited  Artabanus  to  a  conference,  and  then 
tried  to  surprise  him,  and  murdered  a  number  of  Par- 
thians. These  accounts,  however,  are  all  of  them  very 
doubtful  in  their  details.  Severus  had  already  taken 
possession  of  OsroSne,  where  the  reigning  dynasty  had 
been  established  for  three  hundred  years :  in  the  legend, 
an  Abgarus  betakes  himself  to  our  Saviour,  beseeching 
him  for  his  aid  in  a  sickness.    The  king  Abgarus  at 
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tliis  time,  was  a  vassal  of  the  Parthians :  Oaracalla  ex- 
pelled him,  and  converted  Osroene  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Whilst  he  was  engaged  here  in  preparations  for 
a  war  against  the  Parthians  themselves,  he  was  mur- 
dered, in  the  year  217,  at  the  instigation  of  ih^  prasfec- 
tiMprcetorio  M.  Macrinus,  who  had  found  his  own  life 
to  be  threatened.  The  soldiers,  however,  heard  of  the 
death  of  their  emperor  with  indignation,  and  Macrinus 
had  to  try  every  means  to  deceive  them  as  to  his  share 
in  it ;  whereupon  he  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

I>io*s  and  Herodian*s  accounts  of  Macrinus,  which  are 
in  his  favour,  may  be  much  better  relied  upon  than  the 
nonsense  of  the  Scriptores  Historice  Attgvstce,  Yet  if 
Macrinus  wished  to  be  a  praiseworthy  prince,  his  cha- 
racter as  such  depended  upon  his  getting  the  mastery 
over  his  soldiers:  for  their  lawlessness  had  frightfully 
increased  under  OaracaUa,  as  he  let  them  do  what  they 
listed  without  punishing  them.  Macrinus,  therefore, 
began  to  reform  them,  introducing  discipline,  and  try- 
ing by  degrees  to  lessen  the  concessions  of  jCaracalla ; 
aad  thus  he  either  disbanded  whole  legions  as  veterans, 
and  enlisted  new  ones  on  fiedrer  conditions,  or,  which 
seems  to  me  more  likely,  he  merely  filled  up  the  old  ones 
by  new  recruits.  By  this,  however,  he  made  himself 
hateful  to  them.  They  would  not  put  up  with  it;  and 
hence  arose  a  rebellion.  Hereupon  young  Avitus  came 
forth.  They  might,  however,  have  found  another  leader, 
Maximin  perhaps,  if  Avitus  had  not  presented  himsel£ 

Julia  Domna  had,  afber  the  death  of  her  son,  been 
condemned  to  seclusion  by  Macrinus,  and  she  had  her- 
self put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Her  sister  MsBsa  also 
had  been  banished.  The  latter  had  two  daughters,  both 
of  them  married  in  Syria :  the  names  of  the  husbands 
were  Roman,  but  the  children  were  thorough  Syrians, 
or  Syrian-Greeks.  The  husband  of  Sosemis,  the  elder 
sister,  was  Sextus  Yarius  Marcellus:  this  name,  and 
the  high  offices  which  he  held,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  Roman.    The  h^sband  of  the  younger 
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sister,  Mamsea,  was  called  Gessius  Macriantts.  So»mis 
bad  a  son  and  several  daughters;  Mamsea,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  son  of  Sosemis  was  Avitus,  afterwards 
M.  AureKus  Antoninus,  generally  known  by  us  as  Bla- 
gabalus  (corruptly  HeliogabaluS)  as  the  name  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  n'^ios):  he  also  bore  the 
name  of  Bassianus,  as  people  at  that  time  often  dropped 
their  names,  and  as  often  took  new  ones.  This  Eiaga- 
balus  was  now  seventeen  years  of  age  at  most,  quite  a 
Syrian,  and  priest  to  the  god  Slagabalus  at  Emesa,  where 
Some  aerolites  which  had  fallen  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  worshipped.  This  youi^  man,  Meosa  and  his  own 
mother  Sosemis  declared  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
an  adulterous  intercourse  with  Caracalla.  M»8a  col- 
lected her  immense  riches  at  Emesa,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  began  to  bribe 
them.  Very  many  of  them  espoused  her  cause.  Ma- 
crinus  at  first  held  thils  d^eotion  to  be  of  no  conse^ 
quence ;  but  quite  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  fond- 
ness of  the  soldiers  for  Oaracalla  was  transferred  to 
Blagabahis,  from  whom  besides  they  looked  for  a  neir 
donation.  Had  Macrinus  now  acted  at  once,  he  might 
jet  have  had  the  best  of  it ;  for  in  the  decisive  battle, 
the  praetorians  displayed  greater  bravery  than  wa» 
thought  to  be  in  them.  But  he  gave  himself  up  too 
soon  for  lost ;  and  he  fled  from  the  fight  with  his  son 
Antoninus  Biadumenianus  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
overtaken  and  beheaded  by  the  order  <rf  the  young  ty- 
rant (218). 

The  name  of  Elagabalus  is  branded  in  history:  even 
Caligula  and  Nero,  when  compared  with  Mm,  appear  in  a 
favourable  light.  Caligula  was  not  a  beast  like  him ;  Nera 
undoubtedly  had  talents ;  but  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  redeem  the  vices  of  Hagabalus.  The  infamy  of  his 
reign  is  appalling.  His  ei^tortions,  which  were  spent  on 
the  gratification  of  the  maddest  fEineies,  were  beyond 
everything;  and  yet  the  Eoman  world  might  have 
deemed  itself  happy,  if  he  had  only  extorted.    There 
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were  fewor  actual  cruelties;  but  he  was  ready  for  any 
wickedness :  his  only  real  passion,  and  one  which  ruled 
him,  was  zeal  for  the  glorification  of  his  idol  £iagabalu8> 
whom,  as  the  god  of  the  Sun,  he  wanted  to  place  instead 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  throne  of  the  gods  in  Rome, 
and  whom  he  exclusively  worshipped.  Sv^i  the  soldiers 
were  so  disgusted  with  him,  as  to  execrate  him ;  and 
they  would  have  murdered  him  as  early  as  in  221,  had 
he  not,  by  the  advice  of  his  grandmother  Msssa,  adopt- 
ed as  Caesar  his  cousin  Alexianus,  who  was  afterwards 
called  Alexander  Severus. 

This  Alexander,  if  Lampridius  is  correct,  was  now  no 
longer  a  child,  being  seventeen  years  old :  according  to 
fierodian,  he  was  but  thirteen  or  fourteen.  He  was  the 
very  reverse  of  his  cousin :  for  his  was  a  noble  soul,  like 
that  of  Marcus,  the  only  difference  being  that  of  a  fine 
Asiatic  disposition  when  compared  with  an  Buropean 
one.  He  was  a  thorough  Adatic :  being  bom  in  Phce* 
nicia,  he  had  first  to  learn  Latin  at  Rome ;  so  that  he 
was  always  looked  upon  there  as  a  Orceaultu,  as  one  who 
was  not  a  Latin.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  better  will 
and  a  more  beautiful  mind  than  this  young  man  had : 
the  innocence  which  beamed  forth  from  his  countenance, 
gained  him  even  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  who,. rough 
as  they  were,  seemed  to  have  a  sincere  regard  for  him. 
When  Elagabalus  now  tried  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  sought  his  life,  a  rebellion  arose,  owing 
to  a  report  having  been  spread  of  Alexander's  death ; 
and  even  when  the  mistake  had  been  deared  up,  the 
riot  was  put  down  only  with  difficulty.  But  as  Blaga- 
balus,  conscious  of  his  own  worthlessness,  could  not  dis- 
guise from  himself  thai  Alexander  was  &r  more  liked 
than  he  was,  he  took  steps  in  right  earnest,  to  destroy 
his  cousin ;  whereupon  the  rebellion  broke  out  afresh 
with  irresistible  fury,  and  Elagabalus  was  killed  (222). 
His  dead  body  was  fiung  into  the  river,  and  his  memory 
cursed. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  lasted  thirteen  years, 
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until  235.  It  is  one  which  we  are  in  danger  of  repr^ 
senting  in  too  fair  a  light,  as  it  seems  that  several  au- 
thors have  written  a  sort  of  OyropsBdia  on  him.  His 
personal  amiability  and  kindness,  his  zeal  to  do  his 
duty,  cannot  be  called  into  doubt :  his  model  was  Mar- 
cus. But  as  Marcus  was  weak  towards  Faustina,  so 
Alexander  was  still  weaker  towards  his  mother.  We 
read,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  lightened  the  taxes ;  but 
on  the  other,  exempla  avarttice  are  told  of  Mamsea.  Now, 
although  this  avaritia  may  perhaps  have  consisted  in 
her  hoarding  treasure  and  jewels  after  the  manner  of 
the  East,  the  reproaches  against  her,  and  the  complaints 
of  his  weakness  for  her,  were  loud  and  general. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  we  already  meet  with  a  coun* 
cil  of  state ;  and  though  in  the  days  of  Septimius  Severus 
it  seems  to  have  again  fallen  into  oblivion,  we  now  see 
it  completely  organized  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, a  standing  board  which  had  the  management 
of  every  matter  of  importance :  its  chief  minister  was  the 
great  Domitius  Ulpianus.  This  man  was  perhaps  a  kins- 
man of  the  emperor's,  as  he  was  of  Tynan  origin,  and  he 
may  thus  have  risen :  he  was  not,  however,  bom  in  Tyre, 
as  I  have  shown  in  another  place.*  A  Syrian  could  not 
have  ^nritten  as  he  did,  nor  have  made  himself  such  a 
master  of  the  science  of  Roman  law.  He  might  how- 
ever have  been  indeed  related  to  the  imperial  family, 
and  yet  have  now  been  living  at  Rome  for  a  long  time. 

Alexander's  rule,  and  his  endeavours  for  the  general 
good,  were  thwarted  by  insurmountable  obstacles,  owing 
to  the  power  of  the  soldiers.  These  he  had  to  bring 
under  control:  but  they  were  mutineers  like  the  janis^ 
saries ;  and  this  was  now  the  case  i^ith  the  whole  army, 
and  no  longer  with  the  pr»torians  alone.  If  we  may 
believe  some  scattered  anecdotes,  Alexander  with  all  his 
gentleness  displayed  great  firmness  on  many  occasions  \ 

•  In  the  dissertatloii  **Two  Glatsical  Latin  Authors  of  the  Thicd 
Century,  P.  0."  (Lesser  Historical  and  Philological  Writings,  I.  p.  821) 
.Germ.  Edit  ^^     ^       , 
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yet  he  tried  in  vain  to  protect  XJlpian.  Papinian  had 
been  murdered  hj  OaracaUa;  Ulpian  was  slain  by  the 
soldiers  before  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  who  could  hardly 
succeed  in  bringing  Epagathus,  the  ringleader  of  the 
mutiny,  to  punishment. 

Marcus  had  driven  back  the  German  nations ;  in  the 
reign  of  Oommodus,  peace  had  been  made  with  them ; 
and  in  that  of  Severus,  we  also  find  nothing  about  Ger- 
man wars  *  the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  limes  (the  palisadoed  ditch).  But  now  the  Ger- 
mans began  to  advance ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  pale  was  broken  through  in  the  time  of  Alex* 
ander  Severus,  as  at  the  dose  of  the  war  against  them, 
its  seat  was  on  the  Bhine,  and  they  must  therefore  have 
forced  the  outworks.  Unfortunately,  we  know  next  to 
nothing  of  the  geography  of  those  parts:  in  many 
places  in  Swabia,  we  meet  with  remains  of  Roman  for- 
tresses, the  names  of  which  are  quite  unknown  to  us. 
But  even  before  this,  a  great  revolution  had  called  away 
the  emperor  to  the  East.  This  was  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  djmasty,  one  of  the  unluckiest  things  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  catas- 
trophe is  easily  accounted  for.  When  a  nation  of  shep- 
henis  gets  the  rule  over  a  cultivated  region,  as  was  often 
the  case  in  Asia,  it  gradually  loses  its  bravery  and  sinks 
down  to  the  level  of  those  whom  it  has  enslaved ;  yet 
its  sway  will  still  last  for  some  time.  Parthia  was  a 
feudal  kingdom,  of  which  Media,  Babylonia,  and  other 
countries  were  fiefs  with  dynasties  of  their  own.  In 
former  times,  the  Parthians  were  very  unequal  enemies 
to  the  Romans ;  but  since  the  days  of  Marcus  and  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  their  power  was  broken :  probably  the 
conquest  of  Gtesiphon  in  the  year  198,  had  shaken  the 
empire  so  much  that  its  subjects  thought  of  freeing 
themselves  from  its  yoke.  Our  chierguide  here  is  the 
most  authentic  history  of  Agathias.  The  Parthians 
must  have  utterly  lost  their  nationality:  their  light 
cavalry,  for  instance,  is  but  very  leldom  spoken  off  in 
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their  later  times.  We  generally  deefn  the  indurrectioQ 
of  the  Persiaus  against  the  Parthians  to  have  been  like 
that  of  the  Persians  under  Cyrus ;  but  there  was  the 
same  difference  between  the  Parthians  and  the  other 
races,  as  there  is  at  present  between  nomads  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.  The  Persiuis  who  now  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Parthians,  must  therefore  have  been 
chiefly  the  Tai^icks  (inhabitants  of  towns)  of  the  Iran 
race,  whose  abodes  began  at  the  Oxus.  In  Cyrus*  times, 
the  Modes  and  Persians  were  two  essentially  distinct  na- 
tions; but  the  Medes  must  sinoe  then  have  become 
quite  Persians,  as  they  had  now  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage :  Irak  Ajemi  lias  in  all  likelihood  still  preserved 
the  language  of  the  Medes*  A  research  as  to  this  mat- 
ter, would  be  exceedingly  interesting.  In  the  struggle, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  altogether  unknown  to  us, 
the  Persians  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  thraldom  of 
the  Parthians;  and  thes6  last  vanish  away,  and  we 
know  not  what  has  become  of  them.  On  this,  the  Per^ 
sian  empire  came  forth  anew,  and  the  old  institutions 
were  many  of  them  restored :  the  Parthians  had  ruled 
like  barbarians  over  a  eiviliied  nation,  ojppressing  it, 
checking  the  exercise  of  its  religion,  and  troubling  the 
Persian  worship  of  the  elements  by  their  promiscuous 
idolatry.  The  Persians  Who  restoied  the  empire,  were 
headed  by  Ardaschir,  son  of  Babek,  who  reckoned  him- 
self one  of  the  race  of  Sassan,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
silly  story.  The  departure  of  the  Parthians  has  been 
commemorated  by  a  bas-relief  and  an  inscription.  Ar- 
daschir also  restored  the  old  fire-worship,  but,  to  the 
great  deterioration  of  its  pristine  purity,  with  a  num<> 
ber  of  foreign  rites ;  and  therefore  the  Byzantines  are 
quite  right  in  saying  that  the  later  worship  of  the  Per« 
sians  was  very  different  from  the  former  one.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  empire  also  was  no  longer  the  province  of  Per- 
sis :  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  removed  from  the  Tigris  to 
Ctesiphon,  although  Ardaschir  and  others  after  him  have 
set  up  monuments  at  Persepolis.    Susa  had  perishedj 
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Ecbatana  was  inaignificaiit.  Ardasohir,  called  by  the 
Qreek  Artaxerxes,  now  that  the  empire  was  restored, 
and  the  nation  was  conscious  of  having  achieved  a  great 
deed,  at  once  asserted  his  claims  against  the  Romans, 
whose  decline  could  not  have  escaped  his  notice :  he  de- 
manded the  cession  of  all  the  countries  to  the  Helles- 
pont, because  Asia  belonged  to  the  Persians,  just  as 
Europe  might  to  the  Romans:  the  answer  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  of  course,  was  war.  In  the  issue  of  it,  we  have  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  little  reliance  which  we  can 
place  on  the  details  of  this  history.  Herodian's  account, 
-—which  is  borne  out  by  its  intrinsic  probability, — ^is 
that  the  Romans  undertook  the  war  with  three  armies ; 
the  first,  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  second 
in  Media;  the  third  in  Mesopotamia,  to  keep  up  the 
connexion  between  the  two.  He  also  says  that  the  first; 
after  a  brave  fight,  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  owing  to 
the  difliculty  of  the  country ;  that  the  second  had  been 
entirely  destroyed ;  and  that  the  third  moreover,  which 
the  emperor  himself  commanded,  had  not  achieved  its 
purpose.  This  statement  is  contradicted  by  an  official 
letter  of  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  wherein  he  boasts 
of  the  greatest  successes  over  the  enemy,  for  which  the 
senate  awarded  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Gibbon 
and  Eckhel  are  quite  of  different  opinions  here.  Eckhel 
takes  a  very  high  stand  among  the  critical  historians  of 
our  time,  both  for  his  learning  and  the  excellence  of 
his  judgment.  His  works  are  feu:  from  being  appreciat- 
ed as  they  ought  to  be.  His  chronological  criticisms 
have  done  much  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  there  are  few  of  the  modern  labourers  in  the  field 
of  ancient  history  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  as  to  Eckhek 
Still,  I  am  compelled  to  agree  with  Qibbon's  opinion. 
Eckhel  deems  it  impossible  that  the  report  to  the  senate  ^ 
should  have  been  a  figment ;  but  the  vague  and  ambi- 
guous expressions  of  this  document  tell  very  strongly 
against  him :  they  are  only  meant  to  cover  the  defeat 
of  the  emperor.    Herodian  lived  so  shortly  after  that 
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time,  and  in  all  that  he  really  knows,  he  is  a  writer  of 
so  much  judgment,  that  it  would  be  wrong  in  this  not 
to  believe  him  rather  than  the  bulletin  of  the  emperor. 
As  Severus  returned  to  Rome  for  his  triumph,  he  must 
have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Persians,  in  which 
Rome  certainly  made  a  sacrifice:  for  until  the  time  o^ 
Gordian  there  is  actually  peace,  and  Maximin  moreover 
engaged  in  no  undertaking  on  the  eastern  frontier. 


END  or  ALEXANDEB  SETSfttra.  XAZIMIN.  OOBDIAK,  VA- 
THEB  AND  SON.  MAXIMU8  AND  BALBHTUB.  €K»U>IAE 
III.      PHILIP.      DECIUS. 

Eyen  if  Severus  had  fought  successfully,  the  moyementa 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  along  the  northern  frontier 
would  soon  have  recalled  him.  We  know  that  he  went 
from  the  East  to  the  Rhine ;  and  there,  as  we  are  told 
by  Herodian,  he  gave  the  army  cause  for  complaint, 
many  hardships  being  put  upon  the  soldiers,  who  felt . 
that  there  was  not  a  strong  hand  to  lead  them.  A  mu- 
tiny broke  out,  which  was  headed  by  Maximin,  the  first 
barbarian  adventurer  who  rose  to  the  imperial  throne. 
Hitherto  the  rulers  of  Rome  had  been  only  of  noble 
race,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Macrinus,  of  whom 
we  do  not  at  least  know  it  for  certain.  Pertinax  was 
not  indeed  of  noble  birth ;  but  he  had  risen  from  dig^ 
nity  to  dignity,  and  was  among  the  men  of  the  highest 
standing  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Maximin, 
on  the  contrary,  was  nothing  but  a  soldier  of  fortune 
who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society:  he  was 
born  in  Thrace  of  barbarian  parents,  his  mother  being 
an  Alanian  woman  and  his  &ther  a  Ck>th ;  at  least,  so 
we  are  told  by  the  Scriptores  HittorioB  AugusUe,  He 
had  enlisted  as  a  common  peasant  under  Septimius  Se« 
verus,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  gigantic  frame  and 
his  Herculean  strength,  to  which  were  added  all  the 
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qualities  of  a  good  Bubaltem  officer.  Septimius  Seve- 
ru8  promoted  him  from  one  step  to  another;  and  under 
Alexander  also  he  got  a  legion  to  bring  into  order,  which 
had  been  utterly  disorganized.  He  restored  its  disci'- 
pline,  and  yet  was  popular: — a  man  who  in  so  demora- 
lized an  army  gains  such  influence,  though  all  the  while 
so  strict  and  even  cruel,  must  needs  have  real  talent,  and 
a  true  soldier's  nature.  He  did  not  try  to  make  up  for 
the  defects  of  his  education;  he  was  the  first  ruler, 
who  was  not  only  without  any  literary  acquirements 
whatever,  but  who  did  not  even  understand  Greek :  for 
the  Thracftns  spoke  the  Wallachian  language,  an  Italian 
volgare,  and  Greek  was  only  spoken  in  the  seaports,  and 
in  the  larger  inland  towns,  as  in  Adrianople.  The  at- 
tention of  the  court  was  so  much  directed  to  Maximin, 
that  Severus  even  thought  of  marrying  his  own  sister 
to  his  son,  an  amiable  and  well-bred  young  man;  only 
the  emperor  took  umbrage  at  the  coarse  manners  of  the 
father.  The  life  of  Alexander  Severus  in  thei  Scriptoret 
HUtorioB  Av>gu8toB  is  a  ridiculous,  lying  panegyric :  he 
certainly  was  an  amiable,  noble-hearted  prince,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  deserve  his  &te ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that,  by  neglect  and  mismanagement,  he 
gave  occasion  for  discontent.  The  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  Severus  was  murdered,  A.  B.  235,  as  was  also  his 
mother  Mamsea,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere,  to 
rule  him  everywhere. 

Now  again  followed  a  terrible  time.  It  is  quite  evi<^ 
dent  that  Maximin  was  animated  by  an  intense  revolu- 
tionary hatred  against  everjrthii^  distinguished  as  aris* 
tocratic,  just  like  the  ruthless  terrorists  in  France.  All 
persons  of  polite  education  and  manners,  and  especially 
the  senators,  were  the  objects  of  his  passionate  fury : 
it  is  true  that  the  senators  may  have  been,  not  a  vener'^ 
able  body,  but  a  most  contemptible  set ;  yet  this  is  no 
excuse  for  cruelty.  Maximin  disdained  to  come  to 
Rome ;  which  was  a  happy  tlung,  as  he  would  have  or* 
dered  a  massacre,  just  as  Oaracalla  did  at  Alexandria. 
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He  waged  war  on  the  banJks  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Uppef 
and  Lower  Danube,  and  everywhere,  as  one  may  sup- 
pose, with  success :  that  he  got  permanent  possession  of 
the  country  beyond  the  liTnea,  is  doubtful.  He  freed 
Dacia  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  carried 
on  war  against  the  Sarmatianfl,  with  regard  to  whom 
it  is  not  certain  whether  they  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  or  of  the  Middle  Danube.  But  while  he  now  was 
afraid  of  no  one,  but  put  people  to  death  on  the  first  sus- 
picion there  arose  In  Thysdrus,  a  provincial  town  in 
Africa,  an  outbreak  of  despair :  the  ministers  of  tyranny 
were  murdered,  and  the  two  Gordians,  fath^  and  son, 
able  and  brave  officers,  of  whom  the  father  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  were  proclaimed,  either  Augustus  and 
OsBsar,  or  both  of  them  as  Augusti. 

The  insurrection  was  but  a  shortlived  one.  Maure* 
tania  had  taken  no  share  in  it;  and  thus  Oapellianus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Maximin,  quickly  got  tocher  an 
army  of  Moors,  although,  properly  speaking,  these  may 
never  have  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule,  which 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  towns  on  the  coasts :  there 
was  nothing,  however,  more  easy  than  to  make  them 
take  up  arms  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  booty ;  for  in- 
stance, they  had  once  before,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Anto- 
ninus, invaded  Spain,  fie  marched  on  Carthage,  where, 
although  the  Grordians  had  made  a  bad  use  of  their 
time,  the  younger  ventured  to  go  out  agsunst  him,  but 
was  defeated  with  his  incapable  troops:  they  both  of 
them  lost  their  lives.  The  £M;e  of  Carthage,  as  well  as 
the  time  that  the  insurrection  lasted,  is  shrouded  in 
darkness.  Eckhel  has  critically  proved,  that  all  these 
events,  down  to  the  deaths  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus, 
must  be  made  to  fall  between  from  about  the  end  of 
March  to  the  end  of  August :  Gibbon's  chronology  is 
certainly  incorrect,  and  it  contains  impossibilities*  Yet 
the  question  is  still  beset  with  great  difficulties,  which, 
however,  may  be  deared  up  some  day  by  coins  and 
monuments. 
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The  senate  at  Rome  had  recognised  the  Gk>rdian8,  m 
act  in  which  we  see  nothing  of  the  usual  behayiour  of 
the  cowardly,  unwarlike  aristocrats.  It  appointed 
twenty  commissioners  to  preside  over  the  armaments ; 
and  the  praetorians  were  gained  over,  who  had  remain- 
ed behind  at  Rome,  and  who  very  likely  were  neglected 
by  Mazimin:  all  the  provinces  moreover  were  called 
upon  to  dedare  themselves  against  the  tyrant.  The 
whole  of  Italy  armed  itself  for  a  war  of  despair,  and  all 
the  towns  were  fortified,  when  there  came  the  dismal 
tidings  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Gk>rdian8.  On 
^s,  two  of  the  commisnoners,  Mazimus  and  Balbinus, 
were  elected  emperors;  whether  it  was,  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  have  a  division  of  labour;  or  to 
moderate  the  supreme  power;  or  what  seems  to  me 
most  likely,  to  unite  two  parties.  Balbinus,  if  in  that 
time  we  may  still  draw  conclusions  from  names,  was  a 
man  of  nmk,  and  of  the  house  of  the  Oaslii :  his  name 
was  D.  Oselius  Balbinus,  and  that  of  his  cdleague,  M. 
Olodius  Pupienus  Maximus.  *  Balbinus  remained  behind 
tt  B*ome;  Maximus  went  to  Ravenna,  where  he  raised 
an  army  against  Maximin,  with  which,  however,  he  very 
wisely  did  not  go  out  and  tauoe  him.  He  ordered  all  the 
bridges  over  the  many  rivers  in  Lombardy  to  be  broken 
down,  and  Aquileia  was  strongly  fortified  and  garrison* 
ed.  It  was  defended  with'  the  courage  of  despair,  the 
inhabitants  being  resolved  upon  holding  out  to  the  last ; 
the  country  far  and  wide  was  abandoned,  and  every  soul 
was  in  the  town :  Maximin,  on  the  other  hand,  tried 
all  he  could  to  make  this  base  of  the  enemy  his  own ; 
the  siege  was  protracted,  and  he  was  mu^dered  here 
with  his  innocent  son  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  already 
in  ii^mt  of  provisions,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  fe- 
Ters  which  had  seized  them  in  that  damp  country.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  had  a  very  amiaUe  and  kindr 

•  One  of  the  An*iptoret  HIttorict  AuffUikB  (Vlt.  Maximin.  iuo.  c.  7.) 
U  ari  ignoraiit  at  lo  make  Maximus  and  Pupienus  two  different  per« 
"ions. 
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hearted  wife,  and  just  as  excellent  a  son,  who,  perhaps, 
would  have  become  one  of  the  best  emperors. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  Maximin  fell,  Tille- 
mont*8  and  Gibbon's  chronology  is  impossible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  account,  it  woidd  seem  as  if 
Maximin  had,  like  Sjlla,  gone  on  for  the  whole  of  a 
year  with  the  war  on  the  Danube,  while  Ttaly  was  in 
rebellion:  this,  however,  is  incorrect.  Maximin  had 
but  his  army  for  him.  It  is  very  likely  that  one  pro- 
vince after  the  other  fell  away  from  him,  which  alone 
accounts  for  the  miscarriage  of  his  expedition:  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world  must  at  last  have  declared 
against  him.  The  most  undeniable  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  the  consul  Claudius  Julianus  to 
Maximus  and  Balbinus,  in  whidi  he  expressly  says 
that  all  the  soldiers  had  given  them  adoration ;  and  this 
letter  was  written  even  before  the  death  of  Maximin. 

At  the  demand  of  the  people,  owing  to  the  popularity 
of  the  Gordians,  a  grandson — ^very  likely  by  a  daughter 
of  old  Gk>rdian — ^was  now  elected  Caesar  besides  the  two 
emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  The  Gordians  bore  the 
family  name  of  the  Antonii,  and  were  reckoned  among 
the  genuine  aristocrats :  we  must  not,  however,  thence 
conclude  that  they  were  related  to  the  triumvir.  Maxi- 
mus returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  He  and  Balbinus 
were  both  of  them  praiseworthy  princes :  but  the  sol- 
diers were  exasperated  at  the  victory  of  the  senators, 
who  annoyed  them  in  the  most  senseless  manner,  and 
they  very  soon  murdered  the  emperors. 

After  their  death  the  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of 
young'  Gordian  only,  who  was  now  proclaimed  Augus- 
tus. How  young  he  was,  cannot  be  made  out.  We 
only  know  this,  that  he  had  9k  proefectus  prcetorio  who  at 
all  events  was  no  Roman,  called  by  the  Scriptares  HU- 
torim  AuguOas^  Misitheus, — quite  an  apocryphal  name, 
which  Casaubon  has  alr^tdy  proved  to  have  been  an 
impossible  one.  In  Zonaras  it  is  Timesicles,  which  in- 
deed we  may  well  believe  it  to  have  been :  there  is  alsa 
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eaid  to  be  a  Latin  inscription  remaining, — it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  it  refers  to  him, — ^in  which  the  name 
is  given  as  Timesitheus,  which  is  the  most  plausible  of 
alL  In  the  reign  of  €k)rdian,  the  northern  frontiers  were 
disturbed ;  yet  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any 
consequence.  Of  far  greater  importance  were  the  Per- 
sian affairs,  by  which  he  was  called  to  the  East,  where, 
if  we  may  place  any  trust  in  the  coins,  he  defeated  the 
Persians  and  earned  triumphal  insignia.  The  war,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  brought  to  an  end,  and  he  remained 
fltillin  Asia. 

There  he  was  murdered  by  the  prcefectus  prastario,  M. 
Julius  Philippus,  a  native  of  Roman  Arabia,  from  Bos- 
tra  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  He  is  called  an  Arabian ;  but  he 
was  not  a  Bedouin,  his  native  place  being  a  colonta 
Itomana,  so  that  perhaps  he  may  have  been  a  S3rrian  or 
a  Greek,  having  in  all  likelihood  belonged  to  the  cohort 
of  the  Idumaei,  east  of  the  Jordan.  *  It  may  be  that  he 
got  on  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  rulers  Julia 
Domna  and  Alexander  Severus.  He  became  the  mur- 
derer of  his  unoffending,  well-meaning,  amiable  young 
prince,  whose  good  luck  had  departed  at  the  death  of 
his  £Either-in-law  Timesitheus.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  latter  also  had  owed  his  death  to  the 
arts  of  Philip. 

Philip  made  an  honourable  peace  with  the  Persians, 
for  which  there  was  need,  as  the  storm  was  already 
lowering  heavily  over  Rome.  He  is  remarkable,  be- 
cause in  his  reign  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
city  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp;  but  still  more 
remarkable  because  ecclesiastical  history  generally  as- 
sumes him  to  have  been  a  Christian.  But  Eckhel  ob- 
serves from  his  coins  that  he  could  not  really  have  been 

•  In  Schmits  II,  820.  this  passage  is  given  in  the  following  Tersion, 
**  if  he  had  been  a  Bedouin,  ne  coold  not  have  been  enlisted  in  a  Ro- 
man legion,  bat  wonld  have  remained  in  the  cohorts  of  the  iHmei"  As 
inv  sources  already  b^n  to  be  more  scanty,  and  in  the  ancients  them- 
sdves  very  few  notices  are  to  be  found,  fW>m  which  one  might  arrive  at 
a  correct  opinion,  I  feel  particularly  bound  to  quote  here  this  varia- 
tioa«— Germ.  Ed. 
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Ik  Christian,  as  they  bear  too  manj  heathen  emblems 
and  images  of  gods.  This  is  partly  the  case  also  with 
Constantino,  who  had  the  god  of  the  Sun  on  his  coins, 
and  may  likewise  have  had  rather  a  confused  sort  of 
fietith.  That  there  is  something  in  the  story  of  Philip^s 
having  declared  himself  for  the  Christian  religion,  is 
proved  with  ti^erable  probability  from  Origen^s  having 
addressed  letters  to  him.  There  is  a  tradition  in  church- 
history,  ihaJt  he  had  done  public  penance,  and  received 
absolution  for  the  murder  of  his  prince.  At  any  rate, 
it  does  not  follow  from  his  deeds  that  he  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian. His  birthplace  Bostra  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pella,  the  real  oentre  of  the  Jewish -Christians,  and 
there,  of  course,  the  Christian  religion  was  already 
firmly  established.  Of  great  moment  for  Rome  were 
the  brilliant  secular  games.  This  indeed  is  very  hea- 
thenish ;  but  Philip  may  have  been  but  a  catechumen, 
And  by  availing  himself  (yi  a  common  casuistry,  have 
jsinned  during  that  festival  in  the  hope  of  a  late  bap- 
tiwok.  The  rest  of  his  government  is  blameless;  no 
charge,  in  fact,  is  brought  iigainst  him.  He  reigned 
from  243  to  248,  in  which  latter  year  several  rebellions 
l>roke  out  against  him.  The  Pannonian  and  Moesian 
legions  having  proclaimed  Marinus''^  emperor,  and  soon 
afterwards  murdered  him,  Philip  sent  Decius  thither, 
who,  certainly  without  any  shadow  of  truth,  made  him- 
self out  to  be  descended  from  the  Decii:  to  derive  him 
frrom  thes^,  was  merely  a  compliment  which  was  paid 
to  him.  His  name  was  Q.  Messius  Trajanus  Decius,  t 
and  he  was  born  in  Illyricum.  That  country  was  very 
extensively  colonized;  so  that  he  may  ^ery  likely  have 
come  from  one  of  the  Roman  military  colonies:  the 
population  there  had  become  thoroughly  Roman.  De- 
cius warned  Philip  not  to  put  him  in  a  position  in 

•  Bchmits  has  Jotitj^nus,  whereas  my  MSS.,  one  and  all,  give  the 
right  versiou.— .Oerm.  £d. 

t  Accordingto  the  Fa$ti  ocrnvdaret,  C.  Messius  Quinttts  Tn^anos  De 
<*i  us,— Germ.  Ed. 
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which  he  might  be  compelled  to  break  his  faith ;  but 
Philip  insisted  upon  so  doing.  What  Decias  had  ex- 
pected, took  place :  he  was  forced  hj  the  soldiers  to  ac- 
cept the  throne,  and  to  go  to  Italy.  Even  here,  he  is 
said  to  have  once  more  repeated  his  offer.  Philip  was 
killed  in  a  fight  between  the  two  armies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yerona. 

Decius  is  looked  upon  as  a  hero  by  the  Scriptores  HU- 
toricB  Auguskx  and  by  Zoaimus,  a  zealous  partisan  of 
paganism ;  but  he  is  just  as  mudi  hated  by  the  writers 
of  ecclesiastical  Mstory  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Christians, 
against  whom  indeed  he  was  the  first,  after  a  long  pause, 
to  set  on  foot  a  fierce  persecution.  The  motive  for  it, 
in  all  likelihood,  was  a  sort  of  antagonism  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  predecessor.  What  Podwell  has  asserted 
is  strictly  true,  that  the  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  the 
victims  are  exaggerated ;  but  the  persecution  of  Decius 
was  in  right  earnest,  and  it  interrupted  the  peace  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  little  casualties,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  had  long  ei^oyed.  The  Roman  see  remain- 
ed vacant  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  Pedus  is  repre- 
sented to  have  said,  that  he  would  rather  allow  an 
emperor  to  be  chosen  by  his  dde  than  a  bishop.  This 
shows  how  much  the  Christians  had  already  increased. 
Their  number  was  great  among  the  middle  classes  at 
Rome,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  above  all,  at  Antioch : 
in  the  Sast,  they  were  scattei^ ;  in  the  West,  there  were 
hardly  any  in  tiie  country,  but  they  were  in  the  towns, 
especially  in  the  large  cities.  The  greater  part  of  Gaul 
knew  nothing  of  this  religion,  except  at  Aries,  Mar- 
seilles, and  some  other  chief  towns:  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs  of  Lyons  are  quite  authentic.  Just  as  little  a^ 
in  Ga^  does  Christianity  seem  to  have  spread  in  Spain ; 
in  Africa,  there  was  at  an  early  period  a  numerous  and 
zealous  church ;  in  Greece  proper,  there  were  few  Chris- 
tians ;  in  the  Ionian  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many. 

III.  8 
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STATE  or  THINCW  AT  HOMB.      FINE  ABTS.     LITERATUBB. 

I  MAKE  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  third  oentuiy,  to 
give  a  general  view  of  some  leading  points.  There  is 
now  a  circumstance  which  begins  from  this  time  to  be 
strikingly  seen.  Most  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
which  we  have,  are  from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century;  and  of  these  the  great  majo- 
rity are  to  the  memory  of  fireedmen,  there  being  about 
ten  libertini  to  one  ingenwas.  The  fine  marble  tombs 
of  the  great  families  were  most  of  them  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  and  they  are  now  very  scarce :  the 
stones  were  used  for  building  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  city.  As  the  names  of  free  men  were  every- 
where getting  confused  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  there  is  indeed  hardly  a  tomb,  after  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century,  in  which  libertim  are  to  be 
met  with.  The  importation  of  slaves  must  have  stop- 
ped, and  therefore  the  custom  of  having  households  of 
them  must  have  immens^y  fallen  off:  the  development 
^f  the  system  of  colonies  must  have  absorbed  the  greater 
part  ^af  them.    ^ 

Moreover,  at  this  time,  the  difference  between  im- 
perial Bhd  senatorial  provinces  is  done  away  with.  Se- 
verus  is  said  to  have  taken  the  provinces  from  the 
senate,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the  arrangements 
made  by  Diocletian  and  Oonstatitine, 

In  former  days,  before  I  had  'mooted  the  subject,  the 
Roman  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
was  thought  to  have  been  already  quite  barbarous, 
which  was  indeed  the  case  with  the  fine  arts.  Histori- 
cal plastic  art,  of  which  we  have  specimens  in  the  bas^ 
reliefs  on  the  spiral  columns,  is  at  its  height  under  Tra- 
jan, and  still  keeps  up  even  as  late  as  the  Antonines.  Of 
Antoninus  Pius,  I  know  but  one  historical  bas-relief, 
which,  however,  is  wretched :  under  M.  Antoninus,  this 
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art  had  risen  again.  Architecture  was  already  in  its  de- 
cline under  Hadrian,  as  this  emperor  had  a  corrupt  taste, 
being  fond  of  mannerism  and  an  artificial  style.  The 
statue  of  M.  Antoninus  t>n  horseback  is  a  noble  work : 
if  the  horse  is  less  to  our  liking,  this  is  perhaps  because 
the  race  itsdf  to  which  it  belongs  does  not  seem  to  us 
at  all  beautiful;  for  indeed  the  whole  is  full  of  spirit 
and  Mfe.  But  this  is  also  the  last  masterpiece :  even  as 
early  as  Ttajan,  art  is  merely  historical,  nor  is  there 
any  monument  left  in  which  the  ideal  of  a  grand  and 
creative  style  is  to  be  seen.  As  for  painting,  it  was 
now  indeed  quite  gone,  as  Petronius  expressly  remarks ; 
some  works  of  this  class,  which  are  still  to  be  found,  are 
detestably  bad:  its  decline  became  complete  owing  to 
the  rise  of  mosaic,  which  now  began  to  be  employed. 
Of  the  age  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  there  are  still  very 
fine  busts;  of  Severus  also,  there  are  still  very  fine 
statues ;  but  the  bas  relief  on  the  triumphal  arch  of 
this  emperor  are  already  thoroughly  bad :  those  on  the 
small  arch  which  was  erected  by  the  argentarii^  are 
quite  barbarously  misdrawn,  scientific  skiU  and  the  eye 
for  proportion  are  lost.  After  the  time  of  Caracalla,  we 
have  not  one  good  bust :  they  are  all  misshapen,  though 
some  of  them  may  indeed  be  likenesses.  The  coins  also 
become  more  and  more  barbarous. 

The  literature  of  the  great  Jurists  has  reached  its 
height,  and  at  the  same  time  its  end,  in  Papinian  and 
Ulpian,  both  of  whom,  diversis  virttaidus,  are  of  tran- 
scendent greatness :  Paullus  ought  never  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  same  breath  with  them.  They  are  both  of 
them  excellent  likewise  with  regard  to  language ;  for 
although  some  small  mistakes  may  be  found  in  it  here 
and  there,  it  is  truly  Roman.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  had  no  successors ;.  just  as  with  Demosthenes  ora- 
tory is  at  its  height,  and  then  dies  away ;  just  as  after 
Thucydides,  no  historian  of  the  same  spirit  rose  up> 
again.  A  long  while  afterwards,  there  followed  Her- 
mogenianus  and  others,  who  were  mere  compilers.  Thfr 
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•cientifio  arrangement  of  the  law  gave  rise  to  the  legis- 
lation of  the  imperial  secretaries,  whose  statutes,  how- 
ever, are  most  detestably  drawn  up:  we  maj  indeed 
thank  our  stars,  that  their  Terbontj  is  curtailed  in  the 
code.— With  regard  to  the  leUes  iktres^  I  have  shown, 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  an  established  fkot,  that  Curtius 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Severus  and  Caraoalla :  he  is  an 
author  who  already  writes  quite  an  artificial  style,  au 
imitation  of  Livy.  Still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  perhaps  even  in  that  of  Gk>rdian,  lived  the  most 
witty,  but  most  profligate,  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  whom 
Mamsea  is  distinctly  alluded  to.  The  excellent  Hadrian 
Yalesius  was  the  first  who  drew  attention  to  this:  the 
prelate  Monsignor  StefiEuio  Gradi  violently  opposed  him 
at  first ;  but  he  afterwards  set  an  honourable  example 
by  giving  up  his  own  opinion,  and  making  the  proof 
complete.  I  have  added  some  fiirther  arguments,  which 
both  of  them  had  overlooked,  such  as  the  passage  con- 
cerning Mamsea,  and  likewise  an  epitaph  which  is  evi- 
dently of  the  time  of  Severus.  Petronius*  language-^ 
leaving  aside  those  passages  in  which  he  makes  people 
talk,  as  they  really  then  spoke,  in  the  lingua  rtutica — 
bears  the  marks  of  the  age  of  which  it  is  the  true  living 
expression.  He  is  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  Rome 
since  the  days  of  Augustus ;  but  one  sees  how  his  talent 
was  quite  confined  to  the  romance  and  the  poetry  of 
every-day  life. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Rome  was  in 
everything  already  sinking  into  a  state  of  barbarism : 
even  the  characters  on  the  inscriptions  are  of  a  barbar- 
ous shape,  and  the  lines  are  crooked  and  slanting. 
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Decitts,  although  he  may  have  been  a  very  praisewor- 
ihj  prince,  bears  the  stain  of  persecutions.  His  reign 
was  the  era  of  the  great  break  up  which  began  with  the 
Germans,  who  for  seventy  years  had  kept  tolerably  quiet. 
The  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany  was  now  in  motion, 
and  the  Franks  made  their  appearance  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Franks,  on 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  I  think  the  opinion  to 
be  a  very  likely  one,  that  the  Sigambri  on  the  right 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Westphalia,  called  themselTes 
Franks,  and  that  they  formed  a  state  of  their  own  dis- 
tinct firom  that  of  the  Saxons.  The  Swabians,  who  are 
partly  called  Sueves,  and  partly  Alemanni,  make  their 
appearance  on  the  Maine.  Tet  the  grand  break  up 
caused  by  the  Ck>ths,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Decius. 
Over  the  whole  subject  of  their  migrations,  hangs  the 
greatest  uncertainty.  Did  they  come,  as  the  Icelanc^o 
traditions  would  make  us  believe,  from  the  South  to  the 
North ;  or  the  reverse,  as  the  traditions  in  Jormandes 
would  showt  I  believe  that  the  question  cannot  in  any 
way  be  decided.  We  can  only  say  thus  much,  that  a 
large  Gothic  empire  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  in  the  south-east  of  Europe. 

The  invasion  of  the  Goths  was  made  partly  by  land 
through  Dada,  partly  in  skiffs  across  the  Black  sea; 
like  the  attacks  of  the  Rusaans  on  Constantinople  in 
the  tenth  century.  Of  the  detailed  account  of  the 
Athenian  Dexippus,  we  have  unfortunately  nothing  but 
fragments  in  the  Exoerpta  de  SentenHu  and  de  Legationi" 
hu,  besides  a  few  in  Synoellus.  It  is  impossible  to  ana- 
lyse these  invasions  in  detail :  I  should  not  venture  to 
divide  them^  like  Gibbon,  into  three  great  expeditions* 
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They  overpowered  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporas,  and 
destroyed  the  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor :  they  advanced  also  as  far  as  Cappadocia.  Another 
expedition  subdued  the  Thracian  Bosporus  which  since 
the  destruction  of  Byzantium  lay  quite  open.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  utter  lethargy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  fit  out  any  ships  of  ¥rar,  to  de« 
stroy  the  vessels  of  the  barbarians.  The  most  thriving 
Bithynian  cities,  Nicomedia,  Prusa,  Chalcedon,  and 
others,  were  destroyed  after  the  death  of  Becius,  and 
with  far  more  cruelty  than  the  Qoths  displayed  in  later 
times. 

.  We  must,  however,  return  to  the  history  of  Decius, 
and  go  on  with  it.  Even  some  time  already  before  this, 
when  the  Goths  made  their  inroad  across  the  Danube, 
they  were  met  by  Decius.  Dexippus  wrote  this  history 
down  to  the  reign  of  Claudius  Gothicus.  The  Goths  be- 
sieged Kicopolis ;  and  when  Decius  relieved  this  town, 
they  crossed  the  ridges  of  the  Hsemus,  and  took  Plnlip- 
popolis.  After  they  had  taken  it,  Decius  again  met 
them  in  mount  Haemus,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  when 
they  wanted  to  make  a  treaty  for  a  free  departure,  and 
even  to  return  the  booty  and  prisoners ;  but  Decius  re- 
fused, and  whilst  they  were  thus  driven  to  despair,  he 
fared  as  king  Frederick  did  at  Kunersdorf.  The  Cbths 
were  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  two  of  which  were  already 
broken ;  and  if  Decius  had  properly  followed  up  his  ad- 
vantage, and  taken  such  a  position  that  he  might  have 
dispersed  those  who  were  already  beaten,  and  surround- 
ed the  rest,  he  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  army. 
But  the  unlucky  star  of  Eome  led  him  to  attack  the 
third  line,  which  was  drawn  up  behind  a  marsh  or  nar- 
row paths  and  dykes,  in  a  position  where  all  the  bravery 
of  the  legions  was  in  vain.  He  met  with  a  defeat  in  which 
he  and  his  son  lost  their  lives.  This  overthrow  was  de- 
cisive; but  the  Ck>ths  likewise  had  suffered  consider- 
able loss,  and  they  were  glad  to  conclude  with  Gallua 
Trebonianus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  a  treaty 
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by  which  he  paid  to  them  a  considerable  sum  to  be  al- 
lowed to  march  off  free.  Whether  he  also  granted  them 
abodes  in  Daoia^  is  more  than  I  vdll  take  upon  myself 
to  decide. 

Gallus  went  to  Rome,  where  he  took  as  his  colleague 
Hostilianus,  the  nephew  or  son  of  Decius,  who,  however, 
died  soon  afterwards.  As  Cktllus  now  reigned  despised 
by  every  one  for  the  disgraceful  peace  which  he  had 
made;  ^milianus,  the  governor  of  lUyricum,  rose 
against  him  in  the  East,  and  leading  his  army  into  Italy, 
gained  a  victory  on  the  borders  of  Umbria  and  the  Sa- 
bine country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spoletum,  and 
Gallus  lost  his  life.  The  latter,  in  his  turn,  had  an  aven- 
ger in  Valerian;  who  had  been  called  out  of  Germany 
to  his  aid,  and  who  came  indeed  too  late  to  save,  but 
soon  enough  to  avenge  him:  JSmilianus  was  deserted, 
and  probably  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Valerian  now  ascended  the  throne.  Great  things 
were  expected  from  him;  yet  his  reputation  was  wholly 
undeserved,  and  we  behold  nothing  but  disaster  in  his 
reign.  Dedus  had  had  the  strange  idea  of  restoring 
the  censorship  to  improve  the  public  morals,  and  the 
senate  with  one  voice  had  named  Valerian  censor ;  but 
Decius'  death  happened  so  soon,  that  nothing  followed 
from  the  appointment.  Valerian  took  for  his  colleague 
his  own  son  P.  Licinius  Gallienus,  from  which  name  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  relationship  to  the 
old  Licinii  of  the  best  times  of  the  republic.  Rome  was 
in  those  days  already  quite  accustomed  to  the  system  of 
having  colleagues ;  for  as  the  emperor  was  often  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  empire,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
one  should  carry  on  the  government  for  him.  From  all 
sides,  the  Franks,  Alemanni,  and  €k>ths  now  broke  in, 
each  nation  by  itself;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Per- 
sians also,  under  king  Sapor,  crossed  the  eastern  fron- 
tier. The  history  of  Valerian  is  very  obscure  and  scanty : 
whether  his  catastrophe  took  place  in  the  year  256  or 
260,  cannot  be  made  out. 
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The  Franks  had  esiabliriidd  their  kii^gdom  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  thej  held  both  banks  of  the  stream 
as  far  up  as  Odblentz ;  the  Snabians  had  broken  through 
the  entrenched  barrier,  and  taken  possesion  of  what  is 
now  Suabia,  or  rather  the  country  from  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  the  Lahn  even  to  Switzerland.  The  Juthungi, 
who  are  mentioned  in  this  time  only,  are  perhaps  so 
called  frt>m  the  reigning  djmasty  of  the  Lombards,  and 
merely  mean  this  people;  for  tiie  names  which  end  in 
'itiff  and  -unff,  are  always  names  of  dynasties.  The  Goths 
forced  thm  way  in  swarms  of  boats,  either  by  the  Danube 
or  the  Dniester,  into  the  Roman  seas,  without  the  Romans 
ever  once  opposing  to  them  a  fleet.  These  were  devasta- 
tions like  those  of  the  Normans  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  They  plundered  the  whole  of  Achaia;  Uiey 
sacked  and  burned  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Athens,  which, 
afber  many  ages,  now  distinguishes  itself  again.  A  spi- 
rited band  under  the  ttrateguB  Dezippus,  tiie  same  who 
wrote  this  history,  left  the  town  for  tl^e  mountains ;  and 
when  it  had  been  taken,  they  came  down  from  Uience, 
and  surprised  the  Gothic  fleet  in  the  Pineeus,  avenging 
their  city  in  a  manner  which  does  one  good  to  hear. 
Dexippus  must  have  been  an  able  man,  although  his 
history  is  a  work  of  bad  rhetoric. 

Just  as  unhappily,  and  far  more  disgracefrdly  besides, 
did  things  go  on  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  Valerian^ 
who  was  opposed  to  Sapor  himself,  was  brought  into  a 
most  disadvantageous  position,  where  he  met  with  the 
&te  of  General  Mack  near  Ulm :  he  capitulated  and  be- 
came a  prisoner,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  shock- 
ingly treated.  Whether  Asiatic  ruthkssness  went  to 
the  length  of  having  him  flayed  alive,  cannot  be  decided 
by  us :  it  was  also  a  disputed  point,  even  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Persians  now  burst  like  a  flood  over  Syria 
and  Oappadoda,  and  near  Cnsarea  they  all  but  feH  in 
with  the  Goths :  Antioch  was  taken  and  sacked.  Those 
who  escaped  from  the  sword,  were  led  away  into  bon- 
dage, with  a  barbarity  like  that  of  Solimaa  at  the  siege 
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of  Vienna,  when  two  hundred  thousand  men  lost  their 
life  or  their  freedom :  the  city  was  then  set  fire  to.  The 
same  &te  befel  Cnsarea,  after  a  noble  defence.  The 
towns  on  the  Perrian  frontier  alone  had  preserved  their 
walls ;  but  in  the  interior,  in  Qreece,  and  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, no  one  had  ever  thought  of  the  possibility  of  an 
enemy,  and  therefore  the  walls  had  been  allowed  to  go 
to  ruins,  or  had  been  pulled  down.- 

The  whole  of  Syria  was  overrun  and  conquered, — a 
few  strong  towns  only  may  have  held  out ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  Palmyra,  unobserved  by  the  rest  of 
the  worid,  had  risen  by  degrees  into  an  important  com- 
mercial mart,  and  from  this  city,  half  Syrian  and  half 
Arab,  there  had  grown  up  a  pewer  which  made  head 
against  Sapor.  Under  the  lead  of  Odenathus,  who  is 
justly  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of  the  East,  it 
was  able  to  fight  for  its  existence,  and  to  hold  its  own. 
Odenathus  defeated  the  rear  of  Sapor,  and  was  not 
afraid  of  ieucmg  him  in  the  open  field.  All  the  Arabs 
from  the  interior  having  jdned  him,  as  it  seems,  he  is 

called Frinceps Saracenorttm (from  ^J^  to  rise,  /IJL J 

the  East;  as  Temen,  the  right  hand,  reckoning  from 
Mecca) :  the  name  of  Saracens  is  to  be  met  with  long 
before  Mohammed.  Odenathus  must  have  got  together 
a  great  force.  On  the  other  side  also  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, diversions  must  have  been  made  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  know  nothing :  for  the  relations  of  the  Persians 
with  their  eastern  neighbours  are  altogether  hidden 
from  us. 

Valerian  died  in  captivity.  Gtollienus  is  reproached 
for  having  made  no  attempt  to  ransom  his  &ther ;  but, 
ought  he  to  have  done  so  by  giving  up  provinces  1  This 
is  the  time  of  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants,  a  term  which 
has  been  exploded  long  ago.  QaUienus  was  a  worth- 
less prince,  living  only  for  his  lusts,  and  seeking  to 
take  his  ease  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dreadfrd  cala- 
mities.   He  always  remained  in  possession  of  Italy  and 
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of  the  None  and  lUyrian  frontier,  and,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  of  Greece  and  Africa :  (for  a  short  time  only, 
his  authority  in  Mgjpt  was  disputed).-  In  the  East, 
Syria  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  remained 
under  the  rule  of  Odenathus,  and  after  his  death,  under 
that  of  his  great  widow  Zenobia :  these  were  in  some 
measure  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  by  Ghdlienus, 
so  that  the  latter  even  had  a  triumph  for  the  victories 
of  Odenathus.  From  256,  or  260,  to  268,  Gallienus 
reigned  alone ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  even  the  whole  of  what  was  afterwards  the  Proe- 
fectura  OaUica,  were  torn  away  by  Postumus,  and  be- 
came a  compact  territory  having  its  own  princes :  these 
may  be  called  emperors»with  as  much  right  as  Gallienus 
himself,  although  this  would  be  contrary  to  Roman  or- 
thodoxy. Postumus  was  a  very  eminent  man :  he  ruled 
over  this  great  empire  nearly  ten  years,  and,  if  we  may 
rely  on  his  coins,  gained  a  succession  of  brilliant  victo- 
ries over  the  Barbarians,  particularly  the  Alemanni,  and 
the  Franks.  The  Alemanni  must  at  that  time  have 
undertaken  a  wide  wasting  expedition  as  far  as  Spain, 
perhaps  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  then  Emperors.  The 
real  name  of  Postumus  is  M.  Oassianus^  Latinius  Pos- 
tiTmus.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  noble  reputation ;  but 
the  misfortunes  of  Gaul  already  now  begin,  as  is  proved 
by  the  destruction  of  Autun,  which  from  that  time  lay 
in  ruins  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian :  Spain  also  was 
devastated  by  the  Barbarians.  At  Mentz,  ^lianus  t  had 
usurped  the  imperial  title ;  but  he  was  conquered  by 
Postumus,  who  in  his  turn  lost  his  life  when  he  would 
not  let  his  soldiers  pillage  that  city.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Victorinus,  (his  full  name  is  M.  Piawonius  Victori- 
nus,)  a  brave  but  profligate  general,  whose  outrages 
brought  upon  himself  death  from  the  hands  of  a  deeply 


•  In  some  MSS.,  Cassianias,  which  form  Eckhel  lays  down  as  the 
correct  one.— Germ.  Edit. 

t  The  MSS.  giTe  ^lianas  and  Lselianns,  hoth  forms,  as  is  well  known, 
being  found  of  tbese  namesi— Germ.  Ed. 
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liijured  man.  Then  followed  MariuB,  a  common  ar- 
mourer, and  after  him  a  great  Gallic  lord,  0.  PesuviuB 
Tetricus,  who  was  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole 
of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Gallic  Prefecture, 
and  maintained  himself  there  until  the  reign  of  Aure- 
Uan.  Here  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  how  the  division  into 
prefectures  was  altogether  founded  upon  circumstances^^ 
and  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  oile.  The  nation  now 
consists  of  Latinized  Celts  and  Latinized  Iberians,  who 
were  distinguished  from  the  Italians  by  very  decided 
peculiarities  of  their  own. 

The  empire  of  Palmyra,  as  Eckhel  justly  remarks  in 
opposition  to  Gibbon,  did  not  reach  beyond  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  the  Levant:  Egjrpt  perhaps  it  only 
comprised  in  the  last  years,  under  Claudius  Gothicus. 
From  coins  especially,  one  may  learn  much,  although 
they  are  often  enigmatical,  that  is  to  say,  they  give  us 
enigmas  to  solve  which  but  for  them  would  have  never 
come  to  us  at  all.  In  lUyricum,  Africa,  Egypt,  even  in 
peaceful  Achaia,  pretenders  now  arose,  whose  rule  in- 
deed lasted  but  a  short  time,  yet  they  most  sadly  dis- 
tracted the  empire.  The  whole  of  the  state,  in  £eict, 
now  consisted  of  three  distinct  masses.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  empire  of  Rome ;  secondly,  there 
was  the  West  or  Gallic  empire ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  the 
East.  In  Gaul,  even  very  far  back  indeed,  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  a  marked  spirit  of 
independence  might  have  been  observed,  whereas  Spain 
was  much  more  sincerely  united  to  Rome :  in  the  East, 
it  was  quite  the  reverse,  just  as  in  Gaul.  Treves  was 
«ven  at  that  time  the  seat  of  government,  as  perhaps  it 
was  also  under  Postumus  and  Yictorinus,  although  they 
often  lived  at  Cologne:  Neuwied  is  called  on  the  in- 
scriptions Vtctoriensis,  which  may  have  some  connexion 
with  Victorinus  and  his  mother  Victoria.  The  Porta 
Nigra  at  Treves  belongs  to  this  time.  It  is  a  Roman 
gate,  on  each  side  of  which  there  are  basilicas:  the 
H^hole  building  is  of  no  older  date.    The  capital  of  such 
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an  empire  might  well  have  had  Urge  structures.  Taste 
had  abready  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb. 


CLAUDIITS  OOTHI0U8.     AUBBLIAV.      TAOITUS.      PBOBUS. 
OABirS. 

A  NOBTHBBir  pretender,  Aureolus,  having  marched  from 
Rhsetia  against  Milan,  Qallienus  fell  during  the  siege  of 
this  town,  most  likely  by  the  hands  of  his  own  men.  He 
was  a  curse  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  his  death  was  its 
deliverance.  After  him  came  a  great  man,  M.  Aurelius 
Claudius,  who  received  the  well-eamed  name  of  Qothi- 
cus.  This  emperor  had  to  &ce  a  new  invasion  6f  the 
Gk>ths,  who  burst  in  by  the  Propontis,  and  onoe  more 
destroyed  Oyzicus.  These  now  made  their  appearance 
in  Macedon,  besieged  even  Thessalonica,  and  from  thence 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  There  they 
met  with  Claudius,  and  they  wished  to  retreat  back 
again  to  the  Danube;  but  Claudius  defeated  them  near 
Nissa,  on  the  borders  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  in  a  great 
battle  in  which  they  were  all  but  annihilated.  New 
hordes,  however,  were  always  pouring  in,  the  East  and 
West  Goths  being  now  joined  by  the  Vandals ;  and  Clau- 
dius, while  going  on  with  the  war  against  tiliem,  died  at 
Sirmium  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  either  of  the  plague 
or  of  an  epidemic  caused  by  the  war.  The  seat  of  the 
disease  seems  to  have  been  in  Moasia,  where  it  did  great 
havoc,  both  among  the  Romans  and  among  the  Goths. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Aurelian. 

The  victory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths  had  ensured 
the  safety  of  ^e  Roman  empire,  although  he  still  left 
much  undone.  The  empire  of  Palmyra  evidently  Was 
friendly,  and  it  protected  the  eastern  frontier :  with 
Tetricus,  the  relations  were  at  least  perfectly  peaoefiiL 
Claudius  himself  had  recommended  Aurelian  as  the 
ablest  of  his  generals,  and  Uie  senate  and  the  army  swort- 
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allegiance  to  him.  Aureliaii  did  great  things  during 
the  ^ve  years  of  his  reign  (until  273) :  he  restored  the 
empire.  One  might  be  tempted  to  apply  to  him  the 
remarkable  passage  in  OurUus  ;*  but  it  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  such  pure  Latin  should  have  still  been  writ- 
ten in  his  rd^gn.  Gibbon  must  have  thought  this  less 
unlikely,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  time  of  Gordian, 
for  which  he  decides ;  but  the  passage  on  Tyre,  t  to  have 
any  meaning  at  all,  must  be  referred  to  the  times  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Oaracalla.  Although  Aurelian 
is  no  ideal  of  a  character,  yet  there  is  mxxfih.  in  his  reign 
which  gives  one  pleasure,  like  every  age  in  which  any- 
thing that  has  fallen  into  ruin  has  been  restored.  But 
unhappily  there  are  also  here  no  sufficient  sources; 
all  is  obscure:  the  imperial  history,  on  the  whole,  is 
much  more  so  than  that  of  the  republic ;  we  are  much 
better  able  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  from  the  chronicles.  The  accounts 
we  have  of  Aurelkm,  although  they  may  be  strung  to- 
geth^,  form  no  history :  the  coins  are  &r  safer  autho- 
rities for  this  time,  and  with  these  the  statements  of 
our  wretched  histories  cannot  be  made  to  agree.  Gib- 
bon has  done  everythmg  that  was  possible,  nor  will  his 
work  ever  be  surpassed. 

Aurelian  passed  the  five  years  of  his  reign  in  an  ac- 
tivity which  beggars  belief,  going  from  one  frontier  to 
another,  and  from  war  to  war.  At  first,  he  wisely  made 
peace  with  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  gave  up  the  claims 
of  Rome  on  Pacia.  This  country  may  have  been  in  a 
condition  like  that  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
Romans  may  have  kept  their  ground  only  in  the  im- 
passable places  of  Transylvania,  which  he  now  evacuat- 
ed, there  being  no  hope  left  of  driving  back  the  Gk>ths 
who  had  made  inroads  almost  everywhere.  The  popu- 
lation of  Dacia  had  been  so  much  weakened  by  the 

•  X,  9.  Niebulir,  Two  CUMical  Writers,  Ac.  (LesMr  Hiitor.  and  Fhilol. 
Writings,  I,  n.  804.  tqq).— Otrm.  Ed. 
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wars,  that  the  country  could  not  be  kept :  those  who 
wished  to  leave  it,  now  settled  in  Bulgaria  which  there^ 
by  gained  strength. — ^The  war  against  the  great  Zeno- 
bia,  who  was  already  dreaming  of  nothing  less  than  an 
Asiatic  empire,  was  decided  by  two  battles,  at  Antioch 
and  at  Emesa.  As  Zenobia  could  stand  her  ground 
against  the  Persians,  but  not  against  the  Roman  legions, 
her  in&ntry  must  have  been  bad :  it  may  be  that  she  had 
formed  in  Syria  a  milifcia  which  overawed  the  Persians, 
whereas  the  Romans,  who  did  not  wish  to  give  arms 
into  the  hands  of  the  borderers,  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  aid  of  mercenaries.  Zenobia*8  defence  of  Palmyra 
did  not  answer  the  expectation  which  was  entertained 
of  her  courage ;  for  she  fled  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In 
her  captivity,  she  showed  herself  to  be  an  Asiatic  wo- 
man, by  sacrificing  her  best  advisers  as  having  beguiled 
her  into  bad  policy:  among  these  was  the  ingenious 
Longinus.  As  without  doubt,  even  at  that  time,  there 
was  in  many  minds  the  idea  of  a  Greek  Asiatic  Empire, 
an  intellectual  Greek  like  Longinus  may  indeed  have 
suggested  such  a  thought  to  his  princess.  It  was  one 
of  the  acts  which  have  stained  Aurelian's  purple,  that 
he  had  this  distinguished  man  put  to  death ;  and  still 
worse  was  his  giving  up  Palmyra^to  destruction  on  ac- 
count of  a  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants. 

Thus  the  East  was  again  tranquillized,  the  peace  with 
the  Persians  being  secured  until  the  times  of  Cams,  as 
it  seems,  by  treaties.  Aureliannow  returned  to  Europe 
to  reunite  the  West  with  the  empire ;  whereupon  he  was 
met  by  Tetricus,  who  felt  that  his  own  life  was  not  safe 
among  the  mutinous  soldiers,  and  wished  to  get  himself 
out  of  this  position:  but  the  soldiers  of  Tetricus  fought 
with  such  spirit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons,  that 
one  may  see  how  national  was  their  cause,  and  how  de- 
termined was  the  wish  for  separation.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  French  historians  have  never  understood 
nor  discerned  the  national  development  of  France,  which 
always  renewed  itself  from  the  time  of  Julius  Osesar; 
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just  as  they  also  have  ever  overiooked  the  distinctly 
marked  difference  between  the  literature  of  Northern 
and  Southern  France.  It  cannot  be  accurately  made 
out,  whether  it  was  now,  or  somewhat  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  German  tribes  broke  through  the  frontier.  The 
Alemanni,  Lombards  (Juthungi),  and  Vandals — the 
first  two  at  least — ^passed  the  Po  and  threatened  Rome : 
they  were  defeated  near  Fano  {Fanvm  Fortunoe),  very 
nearly  in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  Hasdrubal  fell 
in  the  second  Punic  War. 

Aurelian,  who  could  not  live  without  war,  was  on  the 
eve  of  renewing  that  against  the  Persians :  but  he  was 
murdered  while  on  his  march,  at  the  crafty  instigation, 
it  is  said,  of  an  infamous  secretary  whose  fraud  he  had 
found  out.  This  story,  however,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
many  tales  which  were  devised  to  screen  the  guilt  of  the 
real  perpetrators :  another  conspiracy  had  already  been 
discovered  once  before.  The  army  bewailed  him,  and 
determined  that  none  of  the  leading  men  who  had  had 
a  share  in  his  murder  should  reap  any  advantage  from 
it.  This  accounts  for  the  strange  demand  which  the 
army  made  to  the  senate,  to  appoint  the  successor  of 
Aurelian.  The  senate  mistrusted  this,  or  it  was  afraid 
that  the  soldiers  might  repent ;  but  the  latter  are  said 
to  have  so  steadfEistly  stood  by  their  declaration,  that  the 
empire  remained  for  eight  months  without  an  emperor, 
nor  did  any  one  arise  in  the  provinces. 

At  last, — so  we  are  told, — Tacitus,  the  jE7nn^j9«  senatusy 
was  elected,  who  was  distinguished  for  everything  that 
could  at  all  distinguish  a  senator, — ^immense  fortune,  of 
which  he  made  a  good  use ;  a  blameless  life ;  adminis- 
trative skill ;  and  in  his  youth,  military  valour.  On  his 
election,  he  gave  the  senate  the  promise  that  he  would 
look  upon  himself  as  its  servant ;  whereupon  the  sena- 
tors already  began  to  give  themselves  up  to  their  day- 
dreams of  freedom  and  power.  The  emperor  was  now 
to  be  their  first  servant ;  all  rule  and  might  was  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  the  repu)>lic  was  to  be 
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restored :— in  &  word,  they  expected  to  be  like  the  se- 
nate of  Venice.  But  that  dream  lasted  but  a  short  time. 
Tacitus  went  to  the  army  in  Asia  Minor.  The  state- 
ment of  his  advanced  age  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
latest  Greeks,  and  deserves  little  credit:  the  earlier 
writers  say  nothing  about  it.  How  they  could  then 
have  elected  an  old  man  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  is 
scarcely  to  be  understood,  as  they  needed  a  military 
prince.  This  reminds  us  of  the  Roman  Cardinals,  who 
elect  an  aged  Pope  to  have  so  much  more  the  hope  of 
succeeding  him  themselves.  Although  Tacitus  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Alans  with  success,  the  Romans 
were  not  yet  rid  of  their  causes  for  uneasiness  in  that 
quarter.  When  he  died  at  Tarsus,  in  all  likelihood  it 
was  quietly  in  his  bed,  of  illness  or  exhaustion :  mur- 
der seems  not  to  be  thought  of.  After  his  death,  the 
throne  was  usurped  by  his  brother  Quintilius,^  to  whom 
however  the  legions  refused  obedience. 

They  proclaimed  Probus  emperor,  who  is  the  most 
excellent  of  the  Csssars  of  that  age.  Quite  as  great  a 
general  as  Aurelian,  he  still  at  the  same  time  turned 
his  mind  to  the  protection  of  the  empire  against  foreign 
foes,  and  to  raising  it  at  home  from  the  wretched  con- 
dition into  which  it  had  fullen.  He  had  many  rebellions 
to  put  down,  but  he  had  especially  to  wage  war  against 
the  Alans,  the  Franks,  the  Alemanni,  and  the  Sarmatians. 
The  Franks  he  drove  back  into  the  marshes  of  the  Ne- 
therlands ;  and  he  not  only  defeated  the  Alemanni,  but 
he  also  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  regained  the  Suabian  em- 
pire :  he  is  likewise  said  to  have  repaired  the  limes.  We 
are  told  that  he  wanted  to  form  (Germany  into  a  pro- 
vince, which  at  that  time  was  much  more  feasible  than 
it  had  been  before :  for  the  southern  Germans  had  al- 
ready become  much  nearer  to  the  Romans  in  their  man- 
ners. Had  Diocletian  giv^i  himself  the  same  trouble, 
and  established  a  Roman  power  in  the  south  of  Grer- 

•  A  mifltflke  for  Floriantu,  Quintilius  beini  brother  to  Glauditu  Go* 
ibioas—Gvriii.  Ed. 
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many,  he  might  perhaps  have  succeeded. — It  would 
have  been  possible  to  collect  the  Germans  into  towns, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  a  regular  city  life,  for  in  the 
reign  of  Yalentinian,  we  find  them  afterwards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar  already  settled  in  larger  villages 
and  in  fortified  towns,  and  no  longer  in  scattered  cot- 
tages. Probus  achieved  an  incredible  number  of  great 
undertakings  in  every  quarter,  crossing  the  empire  ftom 
one  frontier  to  the  other  with  the  power  and  speed  of 
lightning :  rest,  during  the  five  years  of  his  reign,  he 
never  once  enjoyed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  un- 
speakably beloved  by  his  people.  Once  also  he  triumph- 
ed in  Rome,  as  Aure^an  had  likewise  done :  yet  Ms  coins 
not  only  bear  the  legend,  Invieto  ImpercUori  Frobo,  but 
also  ^0710  Imperatori  Frobo,  The  soldiers  only  became 
estranged  from  him,  because  he  made  their  work  too 
hard,  as  he  exacted  from  them,  besides  all  their  military 
duty,  task-service  for  the  restoration  of  the  provinces. 
Like  Aurelian  and  Decius,  he  came  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Limes  lUyricuSy  being  perhaps  descended 
from  military  settlers ;  and  therefore  he  wished  to  re- 
vive tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sermium,  and  to 
drain  the  fens.*  To  this  unwholesome  labour  he  kept 
the  soldiers,  employing  them  in  digging  the  drains.  As 
he  did  not  yield  to  any  representations  made  to  him, 
the  soldiers  can  scarcely  be  blamed  when  in  their  de- 
spair they  would  bear  the  heavy  yoke  no  longer.  He 
was  murdered  in  the  year  282;  yet  they  still  wept  over 
his  loss. 

After  his  death,  they  raised  the  prcefectuB  prastorio 
Oarus  to  the  throne.  Whether  Cams  was  bom  at  Rome, 
or  in  lUyricum,  or  at  Narbonne,  we  do  not  know :  in  a 
letter  which  is  still  extant,  he  calls  himself  a  Roman 
senator, — a  proof  that  the  senattu  consuUum  in  the  reign 
of  Gallienus,  that  no  senator  should  be  a  general,  must 
have  been  something  different  from  what  is  generally 
believed,  and  even  Gibbon  thinks  it  to  have  been.  Per- 
haps Gallienus  only  took  away  from  the  senators  the 
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goTemment  of  the  provinces  with  the  imperium,  so  that 
this  was  put  an  end  to  altogether,  except  in  the  short 
time  of  the  reign  of  Tacitus ;  but  even  then,  he  did  not 
shut  them  out  ftom  every  kind  of  militar  j  command.  As 
Cams  also  was  quite  in  his  element  when  there  was  a 
war,  he  led  his  soldiers  against  the  Persians  with  the 
most  signal  success ;  and  this  was  the  last  war  but  one 
in  which  this  was  the  case:  he  is  said  to  have  retaken 
Otesiphon ;  but  this  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Persia  had  los^  the  power  which  she 
had  in  the  days  of  Ardashir ;  and  the  Persian  king  Bah^ 
ram,  who  was  paralysed  by  fear,  was  quite  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  Roman  army.  Oarus  penetrated 
very  &r  beyond  the  Persian  frontier.  Here  he  is  said 
to  have  been  struck  by  lightning  in  his  tent : — ^whether 
this  be  true,  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  &11  by  the 
hands  of  assassins,  we  cannot  make  out  for  certain.  The 
soldiers,  however,  could  not  be  got  to  advance  any 
further :  the  omen  of  theprastoritim  struck  by  lightning 
was  too  dreadful.  Numerian  the  son  of  Carus,  a  well 
educated  and  well  bred  young  man,  good-hearted  but 
unwarlike,  was  in  the  camp ;  the  other  one,  Oarinus, 
had  remained  in  Rome :  the  latter  was  another  Oommo- 
dus,  being  a  profligate  and  a  tyrant.  Numerian  died, 
and  the  prcrfecttu  prcetorioj  ArriusAper,  is  said  to  have 
concealed  his  death  to  found  his  own  dominion  on  it. 
But  it  was  detected ;  and  it  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Aper  by  the  lUyrian  Diocletian,  who  was  backed  by  the 
favour  of  the  army.  Being  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  generals,  he  put  forth  claims  to  the  throne :  as  for 
Carinus,  he  had  made  himself  so  hateful  by  his  profli- 
gacy, that  the  army  would  not  hear  of  him.  Biodetian 
stabbed  Aper  with  his  own  hands.  A  female  soothsayer 
had  told  him  that  he  should  ascend  the  throne,  if  he 
killed  an  aper;  and  therefore  in  all  his  hunts,  he  had 
tried  to  kill  a  wild  boar.  The  oracle  now  came  true. 
Oarinus  gathered  together  the  legions  of  the  west,  and 
a  great  battle  in  Moesia  decided  the  fate  of  the  throne. 
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For  when  Oarinas  was  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  vic- 
tory, he  was  stabbed  by  a  man  whom  he  had  foully 
wronged;  and  the  soldiers  now  acknowledged  Diocle- 
tian, who  had  been  all  but  beaten,  as  their  emperor,  285. 


DIOCLBTIAff.     LITBIUTUBS  Aim  OBKBBAL  8TATB  OV  THB 
THEKWOBXiD,     MAXIMIAir.     HIS  8U00BSSOBS.     CONSTAK* 

Turs. 

The  reign  of  Diocletian  forms  a  great  epoch  in  Roman 
history.  He  shows  himself  everywhere  a  distinguished 
man :  although  we  may  censure  many  of  his  plans,  yet 
even  to  have  made  an  attempt  is  a  proof  of  that  ability 
which  shines  forth  in  everything  that  he  did,  and  in  the 
whole  of  his  reign.  There  now  follows  a  time  which, 
when  compared  with  the  former  ones,  is  one  of  recovery, 
and  which  lasted  about  an  hundred  years,  down  to  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople  (37d).  During  this  period,  the 
government  is  settled  in  one  dynasty,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion  is  greatly  fiidlitated. 
One  great  source  of  relief  was,  the  ceasing  of  some  years, 
ever  since  Probus,  of  the  frightful  plague  which  had  so 
long  wasted  the  Roman  empire.  It  had  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  L.  YeruSy 
when,  however,  it  was  &r  from  spreading  over  every 
part  of  the  workL;  even  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  as  we  know  from  Tertullian,  it  had  not  yet  visited 
AMca:  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  until 
just  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  epidemics  are  mention- 
ed. The  real  terrible  plague  broke  out  in  the  days  of 
Decius  (249),  although  I  would  not  take  it  upon  myself 
to  say  that  it  did  not  exist  previously:  in  the  reign  of 
Oommodus,  and  also  of  Oaracalla,  there  was  a  very  fierce 
plague  at  Rome ;  but  in  that  of  Decius  it  spreads  all 
over  the  Roman  empire,  making  dreadful  ravages  even 
in  Africa  and  i^gypt  as  welL    Thus  it  still  oontinues. 
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Claudius  dies  at  Sinnium  of  the  plague  in  270,  and  in 
the  days  of  Gallienus  and  Valerian  its  fury  is  unabat- 
ed :  as  many  as  two  thousand  people  are  said  at  times 
to  have  died  at  Rome  in  one  day.  Dionysius  the  bishop 
tells  us  that,  when  the  plague  had  left  off  in  Alexandria, 
the  number  of  all  the  grown  up  persons  from  fourteen 
to  seventy,  was  not  greater  than  what  had  formerly^ 
been  the  number  of  those  who  were  between  forty  and 
seventy ;  whence  it  foUows,  that  about  the  third  part 
only — ^not,  as  Gibbon  states,  one-half— of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  remained  alive.  From  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  date  the  last  writings  of  Saint  Cyprian,  and  his 
remarkable  treatise  against  Demetrian,  in  which  this 
great  mortality  is  distinctly  acknowledged :  even  at  that 
time,  people  had  begun  to  lay  this  decrease  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians.  After  the 
black  death,  as  Matteo  Villani,  a  contemporary  writer, 
remarks,  when  people  thought  that  they  should  have 
everything  in  abundance,  just  the  reverse  took  place, 
namely  a  grievous  &,mine,  owing  to  there  not  being  men 
enough  to  till  the  fields.  This  also  happened  now ;  and 
it  was  even  yet  a  great  deal  worse,  as  the  finest  coun- 
tries were  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians. 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  world  was  made  deso- 
late, did  intellect  also  decay.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  western  world  was  very  civilized ;  we 
still  meet  with  distinguished  poetical  talent,  and  juris- 
prudence reached  its  highest  state  of  development :  but 
after  that  time,  down  to  the  days  of  Constantino,  we  al- 
ready find  throughout  it  the  most  downright  barbarism ; 
in  the  plastic  arts,  the  decline  begins  even  as  early  as  in 
the  times  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  busts  alone  being 
still  somewhat  tolerable.  As  for  poems,  that  of  Neme- 
sian  on  the  chase,  and  the  eclogues  of  Calpumius  in  the 
reign  of  Carinus,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  age :  it 
is  sheer  verse-making.  Prose  is  no  longer  to  be  met 
with.  There  is  indeed  not  one  writer  of  it  worth  men- 
tioning, except  Lactantius  the  contemporary  of  Coa** 
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fitantine,  who  has  made  the  style  of  Cicero  quite  his 
own :  even  as  Curtius  is  a  reproduction  of  lAvy,  so  is 
LactantiuB  of  Cicero.  Yet  the  man  himself  is  also  in- 
teresting :  in  his  seventh  book,  he  shows  real  imagina- 
tion. Before  him  lived  Amobius,  who  is  instructive 
and  useful,  his  erudition  being  of  great  value  to  us ;  but 
he  is  without  originality. 

In  the  East,  a  different  class  of  writers  had  arisen. 
Instead  of  people  trying,  as  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, to  reproduce  the  ancient  Attic,  the  language  of 
Plato  and  Demosthenes,  which  Dio  Chrysostom  and  sev- 
eral others  after  him  had  done;  there  sprang  up  in  the 
third  century,  from  the  times  of  Ammonius  in  Syria, 
the  so-called  New-Platonism,  a  system  which  aimed  at 
higher  things,  and  from  the  intellect  which  there  was 
in  it,  was  widely  different  from  the  rhetorical  school  be- 
fore it.  But  it  became  thoroughly  unreal,  inasmuch  as 
its  votaries  tampered  with  the  hallowed  mysteries  of 
former  times,  being  ashamed  of  them  in  their  old  form, 
and  had  foisted  in  what  was  altogether  foreign  to  it. 

Of  the  events  which  now  follow,  I  can  give  you  but 
an  outline,  such  as  every  one  ought  to  know  by  heart. 
Too  great  a  stress  was  formerly  laid  on  such  a  chrono- 
logical skeleton  of  history;  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  alto- 
gether neglected :  the  succession  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, with  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  is  what  every  one 
ought  to  have  in  his  memory.  Diocletian  had  reigned 
for  about  a  year,  when,  without  any  external  cause,  he 
took  his  countryman  Maximian  as  his  colleague.  Of 
Diocletian  we  have  many  hostile  accounts ;  but  they  are 
very  much  exaggerated,  nor  are  they  the  only  ones.  It 
is  said  that  his  father  had  been  a  slave,  or  at  best  a 
freedman ;  by  this,  however,  a  eolonus,  pediaps  is  meant, 
that  is  to  say,  a  serf  from  the  Dalmatian  frontier.  He 
cannot  himself  have  been  a  slave,  as  slaves  were  not 
yet  at  that  time  received  in  the  l^ons :  the  derivation 
of  his  name  from  Doclea,  a  town  on  the  Dalmatian  fron- 
tier, is  a  very  likely  one  indeed.    Diocletian  had  risen 
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in  the  army  by  his  own  merit,  a  &ct  which  sufficiently 
refutes  the  charge  of  cowardice  brought  against  him  as 
well  as  many  other  great  generals,  such  as  Napoleon. 
Against  the  latter  also  this  charge  is  highly  unjust.  He 
often  wanted  moral  courage,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  19th 
of  Brumaire ;  but  the  courage  of  a  general  he  had.  He 
is  taxed  with  cowardice  in  cases  when  he  did  not  choose 
to  place  hims^  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  neither 
see  nor  hear,  and  thus  neglect  his  duties  as  a  general; 
but  in  so  doing  he  was  perfectly  justified.  Only  he 
ought  to  have  died  at  Waterloo :  his  leaving  that  battle- 
field can  never  be  excused. — I>iocletian  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  mild  man.  On  two  occasions  only,  he  laid  him« 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  cruelty, — ^in  his  chastisement 
of  the  rebels  at  Alexandria,  and  in  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  was  beguiled 
in  his  old  age  by  (Valerius.  Maximian,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  coarse  and  cruel  man,  who  murdered  the  Roman, 
nobles  to  get  hold  of  their  treasures ;  or  because  he  had 
been  offended ;  or  else  because  their  very  rank  annoyed 
him :  ibr  the  senate  seems  now  to  have  become  more  and 
more  hereditary. 

Biodetian,  who  was  a  man  of  uncommon  shrewdness^ 
could  not  disguise  from  himself,  how  highly  dangerous 
it  was  to  keep  jarring  elements  together  by  force.  He 
therefore  bethought  himself  of  what  would  seem  the 
strange  plan  of  healing  the  many  splits  between  the 
East  and  the  West  by  a  distinct  government  for  each 
under  different  princes,  they  being,  however,  so  united 
by  one  common  centre,  as  still  to  form  one  whole.  This 
worked  well  so  long  as  he  reigned  himself.  The  legisla- 
tive power,  the  consulship,  and  the  high  offices  were  to 
be  in  common:  but  in  both  parts  of  the  empire  there 
was  to  be  a  ^txactAnfftuttu;  and  by  the  side  of  every 
Augustus  a  Oceaar  as  his  coadjutor,  who  was  to  succeed 
to  the  throne  after  his  death.  The  latter  clause  was  to 
prevent  the  throne  from  being  kept  vacant,  or  being 
given  away  by  the  soldiers.    It  would  seem  that  th^ 
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senior  Augustus  had  the  right  of  naming  the  Caesars. 
The  PrcBfectura  OaUiarum  (whioh  consisted  of  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Spain),  together  with  Mauretania,  was  to 
have  a  Caesar ;  Italy  and  Africa  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  rule  of  the  Augustus.  The  countries  on  the 
Danube,  Pannonia  and  Moesia  (afterwards  the  prcefeC" 
tura  of  Dlyria),  were  likewise  under  a  Csesar :  the  other 
Augustus  had  the  whole  of  the  East.  All  these  were  in- 
genious combinations :  but  they  showed  by  their  result, 
what  such  combinations  will  generally  lead  to. 

Diocletian  reigned  for  twenty  years  (froia  186  to  305), 
and  then  by  his  paramount  inftttfliap,  ht  got  Maximian 
taratign  ids  djgaify.at  Ab  «aine  time  with  him  (May 
1st,  305)  ;^D  tiat,  wfafle  he  was  yet  living,  the  machine 
might  be  set  up  anew.  The  Csesar  in  the  East,  Gale- 
rius,  and  his  colleague  Constantius,  were  both  of  them 
lUyrians.  The  former  was  a  common  soldier  who  had 
gotten  the  surname  of  Armentariiu  from  having  been  a 
droyer;  the  other  (to  whom  we  do  not  give  the  name 
of  Chlorus,  as  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  Byzantine  wri- 
ters, and  not  even  in  the  earlier  ones,  nor  on  coins ;  and 
as  we  are  not  able  to  make  out  its  derivation)  was  of 
high  birth,  his  &ther  being  a  man  of  rank  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Dlyricum,  and  his  mother  a  niece  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  Qothicus.  The  two  were  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  Constantius  was  an  accomplished  and  well  edu- 
cated gentleman ;  Qalerius  was  a  rough  fellow :  both  of 
them,  however,  were  distinguished  generals,  though 
indeed  Galerius  was  the  bolder  of  the  two.  This  divi- 
sion led  afterwards  to  that  of  the  empire  into  prefec- 
tures: not  only  every  Augustus,  but  also  every  Csesar 
had  his  preefeetug  prcBt&rio;  whence  arose  the  four  dio- 
ceses, each  of  which  had  a  pr(gfeetu8y  as  we  see  at  a  later 
period,  there  being  traces  of  it  even  in  the  times  of  Jus- 
tinian. Of  the  other  measures  of  Diocletian,  we  shall 
mention  here  but  the  following.  He  transplanted  the 
ceremonial  of  the  East  into  his  court :  neither  of  the 
two  emperors,  however,  resided  at  Rome;  Maximiaa 
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lived  at  Milan;  Diocletian,  in  Nicomedia.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Oonstantine,  he  was  a  great  man :  one  of 
the  many  traits  which  mark  him  as  such,  is  his  not 
overlooking  the  situation  of  Byzantium.  If  those  who 
founded  Ghalcedon  were  called  blind  by  the  oracle,  Dio- 
cletian also  is  among  the  blind.  In  those  eastern  parts 
thei^ore,  in  which  Asiatic  manners  spread  more  and 
more,  Diocletian  completely  adopted  the  etiquette  of 
the  East. 

The  most  important  events  in  this  reign,  are  the  re- 
volt of  Britain  under  Oarausius ;  a  rising  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  Persian  war,  the  most  glorious  for  a  long  time  which 
the  Romans  had  waged,  and  even  the  last  glorious  war 

of  an. 

-  Oarausius — ^the  admiral  of  a  fleet  stationed  at  Bono- 
nia  (Boulogne)  to  keep  in  check  the  Franks  and  other 
tribes  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had  already  begun  to 
carry  on  piracy — ^revolted ;  made  himself  master  of  Bri- 
tain ;  and  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.  After  having 
once  been  even  acknowledged  by  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers :  his  succes- 
sor Allectus,  who  seized  the  reins  of  government  after 
him,  was  overpowered  by  Constantius. — The  reduction 
of  Egypt  was  achieved  by  Diocletian  himself:  after  a 
long  siege,  Alexandria  had  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  was  severely  punished. — ^Against  Persia,  Galerius 
had  the  command  for  two  campaigns ;  and  though,  at 
first,  he  suffered  a  defeat,  he  afterwards  gained  a  decid- 
ed victory,  routing  and  scattering  the  Persians,  whose 
king  was  obliged  to  make  peace.  Armenia  was  recog- 
nised as  a  tributary  dependency  of  Rome ;  Aderbidjan, 
with  Tauris  its  capital,  was  given  up  by  Persia  to  Ar- 
menia; Rome  likewise  gained  the  countries  south  of 
Lake  Van  as  far  as  Mosul  to  the  east,  that  is  to  say  the 
countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  even  beyond  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  latter  river.  This  happened  A.  D. 
296,  four  years  after  the  appointment  of  the  Caisares, 
Time  hinders  me  from  dwelling  on  the  persecutions  of 
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the  Christians  by  Diocletian ;  so  that  I  shall  only  re- 
mark that  Diocletian  and  his  counsellors,  going  against 
the  stream,  and  quite  heedless  of  the  wants  of  the  age 
(even  looking  upon  the  matter  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view),  sought  to  crush  the  Christian  religion.  This  led 
them  to  that  shocking  persecution,  which,  however, 
was  not  so  frightful  as  we  are  wont  to  believe  it  to  have 
been.  Dodwell  is  right  in  saying  that  it  was  nothing 
to  what  the  Duke  of  Alva  did  in  the  Netherlands.  Yet 
it  was  after  all  a  struggle  against  the  tide :  for  when- 
ever a  people  wills  a  thing  in  good  earnest,  it  does  not 
allow  itself  to  be  kept  back.  Annihilation  or  slavery 
alone  are  able  to  stop  its  onward  march. 

The  results  of  the  new  measures  were  like  those  which 
we  have  seen  during  the  last  forty  years  in  Europe, 
where  constitutions  have  been  drawn  up,  which  when 
brought  to  bear  on  life  and  its  real  business^  have  work- 
ed quite  differently  from  what  had  been  expected. 
After  Diocletian  and  Maximian's  resignation,  Constan* 
tins  and  Galerius  succeeded  as  Augusti,  and  the  places 
of  the  Csesars  became  vacant.  As  the  Augusti  were 
bound  to  make  Milan  or  Nicomedia  their  abode,  Con- 
stantius  remained  in  Gkiul,  where  his  court  was  general- 
ly at  Treves.  In  his  stead,  a  Csesar  was  to  be  appointed, 
who  had  to  rule  over  Africa  and  Italy ;  and  Galerius, 
claiming  the  right  of  nomination,  made  choice  of  an- 
other Illyrian  named  Severus:  over  the  East  he  set  his 
own  nephew  Maximinus  Daza,  a  common  soldier,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  administration  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
while  he  himself  remained  in  Kicomedia,  and  kept  Illy- 
ricum,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  persecution  of  the 
Christians  went  on  at  a  fearful  rate,  but  without  any 
effect ;  so  that  at  last  it  was  even  obliged  to  slacken. 

Diocletian  remained  quiet  during  all  these  changes ; 
but  old  Maximian  did  not  approve  of  them.  He  re- 
turned from  Lucania  to  Rome,  where  he  again  came 
forth  as  an  Augustus,  and  got  the  senate  to  proclaim  his 
son  Maxentius  a  Csesar  instead  of  Severus.  Soon  after- 
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wards,  Constantias  died,  and  the  legions  proclaimed  his 
son  Oonstantine  Augustus ;  but  Galerius,  who  had  for- 
merly plotted  against  his  life,  wished  to  acknowledge  him 
as  Osesar  only,  and  on  the  other  hand,  appointed  Severus 
Augustus,  and  set  him  on  against  Maximian  and  Max- 
entius.  But  Severus  died  in  his  attempt  to  invade  Italy, 
•nd  Censtantine  for  the  present  submitted  to  the  de- 

Ckmstaa^ae  mua  the  son  of  Oonstantius'  first  wife 
Helena,  a  wonum  of  tarJitTth  from  Boussillon,  whom 
her  husband  had  been  old^^te  put  away  that  he  might 
marry  Theodora,  a  step-daughter  of  HlMEhniiin.  Ooa* 
stantine  was  thirty-two  years  old,  when  his  &&er  dial. 
He  is  a  truly  great  man,  and  on  him  the  attention  of 
the  whole  of  the  then  Roman  world  was  directed. 
Though  not  an  accomplished  scholar,  neither  yet  was  he 
an  untaught  barbarian,  as  he  spoke  Greek  and  Latin. 

Whilst  Constantine  contented  himself  with  establish- 
ing his  power  in  the  three  western  provinces,  Galerius 
undertook  to  avenge  the  death  of  Severus  on  Maxentius. 
He  therefore  came  with  an  army  to  Italy,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Nami ;  but  there  he  found  himself  so  closely 
hemmed  in  by  the  forces  of  old  Maximian,  and  so  little 
supported,  that  he  had  to  retreat  and  make  peace.  How 
it  was  concluded,  we  have  in  truth  no  account  what- 
ever. After  the  death  of  Severus,  Gkderius  had  given 
up  Dlyricum  to  Licinius,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  at  the 
same  time  the  title  of  Augustus ;  the  east  he  had  as- 
signed to  Maximums  Daza:  he  acknowledged  Constan- 
tine as  Augustus.  Thus  the  Roman  world  had  no  more 
Gadsarcf,  but  six  Aufftuti, — Qalerius,  licinius,  Maximin 
in  the  east ;  Maximian,  Maxentius,  and  Constantine  in 
the  west.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  no  peace, 
and  the  artificial  combination  of  Diocletian  proved  in* 
Bufiicient.  Maximian  had  given  his  daughter  Fausta 
in  marriage  to  Constantine,  who  therefore  divorced  him- 
self from  his  first  wife  Minervina.  But  dissendiona 
arose  between  Maximian  and  his  son  Maxentius.  Max- 
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entios,  who  was  a  fell  tyrant  in  the  style  of  Caracalk^ 
had  no  dutiful  feelings  towards  a  feither  who  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne ;  and  he  answered  the  claims 
of  his  fitther  to  rule  the  state,  by  the  counter  demand 
that  he  should  retire  from  public  affidrs.  The  praeto- 
rians, whom  Maxentius  had  brought  out  again  frt>m  the 
obscurity  into  which  Diocletian  had  thrown  them,  de- 
cided that  Maxentius  should  reign  alone.  Maximian 
now  went  to  his  daughter  in  Gaul,  where  at  first  he 
met  with  a  friendly  reception ;  but  he  soon  got  embroil- 
ed with  Constantino.  When  the  latter  tried  to  secure 
himself  against  him,  Maximian,  who  was  not  able  to 
stand  his  ground  at  Aries,  fled  to  MarseiQes,  where  he 
was  besieged,  and  delivered  up  as  a  victim  by  his  own 
troops.  He  fell  into  Oonstantine's  power,  who  made 
him  kind  promises ;  notwithstanding  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  having  set  on  foot  a  conspiracy,  he  was 
soon  afterwards  put  to  death. 

Shortly  after  began  the  war  of  Constantino  with 
Maxentius,  so  memorable  for  its  important  consequences 
in  history,  and  not  less  memorable  for  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Constantino  and  Raphael's  painting  of  the  bat- 
tle. Maxentius  ruled  Italy  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  had  increased.  Italy  had  hitherto 
been  free  from  the  land-tax,  having  only  indirect  taxes 
and  a  legacy  duty  to  pay;  but  Maxentius,  to  whom 
this,  and  the  revenues  raised  from  Africa,  did  not  yet 
appear  sufficient,  proceeded  to  lay  a  land  and  an  income 
tax  on  Italy.  Then  was  Constantino  called  upon  for 
help. — In  the  meanwhile  also,  Qalerius  had  died,  and 
the  European  part  of  his  empire  had  been  taken  by  Li- 
cinius,  and  the  Asiatic  by  Maximin. — Constantine,  at 
the  head  of  a  greatly  superior  force,  crossed  Mount  Ce- 
nis;  defeated  thetroops  of  Maxentius  near  Turin;  march- 
ed against  Verona,  a  very  strong  fortress ;  besieged  it 
and  beat  an  army  which  came  to  its  relief;  took  it,  and 
advanced  by  the  Via  Flaminia  towards  Rome.  Maxen- 
tius met  hhn  three  Italian  miles  from  the  Porta  Collina^ 

f  '    .     -1 
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near  Ponte  MoUo.  But  his  whole  army  was  routed  and 
himself  killed ;  and  Oonstantine,  amid  the  general  exul'^ 
tation,  took  possession  of  Rome. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  war  broke  out  in  the  East  between 
Maiimin  and  Licinius.  Their  forces  encountered  near 
the  Thracian  Heraclea,  when  Licinius  conquered  with 
a  considerably  weaker  army :  Maximin  surrendered  at 
discretion  in  Tarsus,  and  was  condemned  to  die.  There 
were  now  but  two  emperors  left,  Oonstantine  in  the 
west,  Licinius  in  the  east.  Between  these  two,  before 
long,  the  first  war  arose,  A.  D.  314,  in  which  Oonstan- 
tine gained  the  victory  at  the  battles  of  OibaUs  and 
Mardia,  and  Licinius  sought  and  obtained  peace  on  con- 
dition of  giving  up  lUyricum,  Macedon,  and  Greece ;  so 
that  he  had  only  left  to  him  the  Asiatic  countries,  Egypt, 
and  Thrace,  such  a  large  and  rich  dominion,  that  no  state 
<>f  modem  Europe  is  to  be  compared  to  it.  After  nine 
years  (323),  a  new  war  bloke  out,  although  Licinius  was 
married  to  Constantia  a  half-sister  of  Oonstantine,  and 
had  children  by  her.  For  this  struggle,  Licinius  had 
equipped  a  fleet,  as  had  also  Oonstantine :  it  was  the 
first  war  since  the  battle  of  Actium,  in  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  brought  fleets  into  action.  Oonstantine  gain- 
ed a  victory  near  Adrianople ;  and  Orispus,  his  son  by 
Minervina,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  decided  the  war 
by  the  battle  of  Scutari,  and  forced  the  Hellespont. 
Near  Ohrysopolis,  he  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and  again  beat 
the  enemy's  reserves :  on  this,  Licinius  fled  to  Oilicia. 
Here  he  capitulated.  Oonstantine  at  first  promised  him 
his  life ;  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word:  nay,  after  some 
time,  he  even  had  Licinius,  the  son  of  his  own  sister,  a 
guiltless  and  most  hopeful  boy,  likewise  put  to  death. 
Here  Oonstantine  first  showed  signs  of  cruelty,  firom 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  himself  quite  free. 

Thus  the  whole  world  was  again  brought  into  unity. 
The  rest  of  Oonstantine's  reign  is  not  very  rich  in  re- 
markable events.  He  carried  on  wars  against  the  Goths 
and  Sarmatians,  the  latter  of  whom  dwelt  in  those  days 
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from  the  Theiss  to  Moravia,  whilst  the  Gotht  were  mas- 
ters  of  Dacia.  The  Sarmatians  make  their  appearance 
as  the  lords  of  vanquished  Germans;  and  these  serfs, 
when  arms  are  put  into  their  hands,  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  the  yoke.  Now 
were  the  Sarmatians  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Romans  for 
protection,  and  they  were  scattered  in  all  directions 
under  the  name  of  Limigantes:  hence  a  Barmatian  co- 
lony as  far  off  as  the  Moselle,  is  mentioned  by  Ausonius. 
Constantino  undoubtedly  ruled  from  the  Roman  Wall 
in  Scotland  to  the  borders  of  Khurdistan,  and  to  Mount 
Atlas,  just  as  IMocletian  did. 

The  restoration  of  the  Empire  had  begun  under  Dio- 
cletian, and  it  must  also  have  quite  recovered  under  the 
rule  of  Constantino  and  his  sons.  One  great  drawback, 
however,  was  the  very  heavy  weight  of  taxation  which 
Diocletian  had  devised  and  Constantino  had  completed, 
and  the  system  of  indictions.  A  province  was  valued 
in  the  lump,  and  assessed  at  a  fixed  sum,  which  was  di- 
vided into  capita  (quotas) ;  and  these  capita  were  im- 
posed in  an  arbitrary  manner,  sometimes  several  of 
them  on  one  man,  and  sometimes  one  on  several  persons. 
The  details  of  this  system  are  not  yet  sifted  as  much  as 
one  would  wish,  although  Savigny  has  written  a  very 
fine  treatise  on  the  subject.^  The  chief  revenues  were 
those  which  were  derived  from  the  land  tax,  and  frt>m 
personal  taxes.  These  burthens  daily  became  more  op- 
pressive as  the  expense  of  the  army  increased,  which 
was  more  and  more  composed  of  mercenaries.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  value  of  every  kind  of  produce  had  now 
quite  fallen  off,  and  with  this  the  complete  change  of  the 
monetary  system  was  connected.  In  the  third  century, 
silver  of  a  very  bad  standard  was  coined,  but  the  curr 
rency  was  not  changed :  the  state  seems  to  have  paid  in 
bad  silver,  and  to  have  required  gold  in  exchange  at 
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the  rate  of  good  old  silyer.  The  sesterces  are  done  away 
with,  and  henceforth  we  meet  with  the  awtiy  which 
were  formerly  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  then  but  seldom.  This 
most  wretched  coinage,  of  which  all  the  collections  of 
the  kind  in  Europe  may  afford  specimens, — these  chiefly 
belong  to  the  times  between  Valerian  and  Probos, — 
gave  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  counterfeit  money,  of 
which  the  dies  and  the  whole  apparatus  have  every  now 
and  then  been  found  in  France.  The  bad  money  also 
accounts  for  the  stnmge  story  in  Aurelian's  life  of  an 
insurrection,  of  which  the  master  of  the  mint  is  said  to 
have  been  the  prime  mover.  Aurelian,in&ct,mayhaye 
tried  to  bring^in^again  the  good  currency,  whereas  the 
master  of  the  mint,  on  his  side,  may  have  found  his  pro- 
fit in  the  bad  money ;  just  as  Itz^  and  others  did  in 
the  Seven  Tears'  War.  Oonstantine,  however,  made 
the  awreua  lighter,  in  the  ratio  of  72  to  45,  which,  as  it 
was  a  very  great  relief  to  the  rate  payers  and  to  those 
who  were  in  debt,  was  a  verywise  measure.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  among  his  laws  not  a  few  sensible  and 
beneficial  ones.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  mischie- 
vous; for  instance,  he  pressed  very  hardly  upon  the 
municipalities. 

Historians  say  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Oonstantine  was  aptimU  priimpibtu  acoenaendtu;  but 
afterwards  mediisy  or  vix  mediU,  Gibbon  judged  of  him 
with  great  fairness ;  otherwise,  he  has  met  with  scarce- 
ly any  but  £uiati<^  admirers  or  detractors,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  idolized  by  the  Eastern  church 
is  so  bad,  that  one  might  easily  go  into  the  other 
extreme.  The  war  against  Maxentius  was  a  benefit, 
and  the  subjects  also  of  Licioius  were  freed  by  his  de- 
feat from  a  very  harsh  master.  The  death  of  Lidnius, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  that  of  Orispus,  are  very  ugly 
facts :  but  we  ought  not,  after  aQ,  to  be  harder  upoa 
Oonstantine  than  upon  others.  His  motives  in  estab- 
lishing the  Ohristian  religion  are  something  very  strange 
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indeed.  The  religion  there  was  in  his  head,  must  have 
been  a  rare  jomble.  On  his  coins,  he  has  the  Sol  iV 
victut;  he  worships  pagan  deities,  consults  the  harus» 
pioeSf  holds  heathen  superstitions;  and  yet  he  shuts  up 
the  temples  and  builds  churches.  As  Uie  president  of 
the  Nicene  council,  we  can  only  look  upon  him  with  dis- 
gust :  he  was  himself  no  Christian  at  all,  and  he  would 
only  be  baptized  when  in  artictilo  mortis.  He  had  taken 
up  the  Christian  Faith  as  a  superstition,  which  he 
mingled  with  all  his  other  superstitions.  When  there- 
fore eastern  writers  speak  of  him  as  an  hetTorroXof,  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  saying ;  and  to  call  him  even 
a  saint,  is  a  pro&nation  of  the  word. 

In  other  lespects,  Constantino  was  not  a  bad  man. 
He  had  much  about  him  which  was  like  Hadrian,  ex- 
cept only  as  to  learning,  in  which  he  was  very  deficient ; 
for  though  indeed  he  knew  Greek  very  well,  he  was  des- 
titute of  every  literary  accomplishment :  the  increas- 
ing irritability  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  which  be- 
trayed him  into  deeds  of  cruelty,  he  has  in  common 
with  Hadrian.  Well  known  is  the  unfortunate  death  of 
his  son  Crispus,  whom  he  first  banished  to  Pola,  and 
then  caused  to  be  executed :  but  as  yet  no  proof  has 
been  brought  to  show  that  he  died  innocent.  His  &ther 
refused  him  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  he  was  also  the 
son  of  a  repudiated  wife ;  so  that  hence  may  have  arisen 
feelings  of  jealousy  against  the  children  of  Fausta,  his 
brothers,  and  he  may  thus  have  been  drawn  into  a  plot 
against  his  &ther.  Tet,  even  then,  his  death  must  be 
deemed  a  shocking  event.  There  is  another  story,  which 
is  that  Constantino's  Mrife  Fausta  was  suffocated  in  a  bath 
by  his  orders.  Against  this,  Gibbon  has  raised  very  weigh- 
ty objections,  as  even  after  Constantino's  death,  Fausta 
was  still  alive :  in  the  accounts,  she  is  represented  as  a 
Phsddra.  In  the  meanwhile,  Constantine  had  founded  a 
new  Rome  in  Constantinople,  of  which  the  situation  is 
so  fine.  With  his  three  half  brothers,  Constantius,  Dal- 
matius,  and  HannibaUanus,  he  lived  in  exemplary  har« 
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moQj.  Haxmibalianus  died  without  issue;  Dalmatiud 
had  two  sons,  Hannibalianus  and  Dalmatius;  Julius 
Oonstantius  l^ewise  had  two,  Julian  and  Gallus:  he 
himself  had  three  sons,  Oonstantine,  Oonstans,  and  Oon- 
stantius. He  now,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  divided 
the  empire  among  these  three  sons  and  the  children  of 
Dalmatius;  and  he  died  at  Nicomedia,  after  having 
completed  his  darling  citj  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  337. 


THE  SUCCESSOBS  OF  CONSTANTINE.  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 
JOVIAN.  VALENTINIAN  I.  VALENS,  GEATIAN.  YALBN- 
TIN  IAN  II.      THEOI>OSIUS  THE  GREAT.      MAXIMUS. 

It  would  seem  that  people  are  wrong  in  thinking  it 
strange  that  Oonstantine  should  also  have  appointed 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  He  did  it,  not  because 
they  had  any  claims ;  but  without  doubt  that  he  might 
be  able,  if  any  dissensions  should  arise  between  his  sons, 
to  throw  one  weight  more  into  the  scale ;  so  that  his 
family  might,  at  all  events  be  kept  on  the  throne.  His 
wish  to  promote  harmony  was  not,  however,  fulfilled. 
The  causes  of  the  outbreak  are  by  no  means  clear,  nor 
do  we  know  how  it  happened  that  the  provisions  of  the 
will  were  not  adhered  to :  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  about  it,  may  have  some  truth  in  them,  but 
they  sound  rather  apocryphaL  Just  as  little  can  we 
make  out  how  far  Oonstantius  was  guilty :  heathens  and 
orthodox  Ohristians  unite  in  their  hatred  against  him,. 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  seems  to  us  still 
blacker  than  he  really  was.  In  short,  there  broke  out 
a  military  insurrection  at  Oonstantinople ;  the  will  of 
Oonstantine  was  declared  to  be  a  forgery ;  the  brothers 
of  Oonstantine,  and  the  two  princes  Dalmatius  and  Han- 
nibalianus were  killed,  and  with  them  the  proefectui 
prcstorio  Ablavius,  and  many  other  followers  of  Oonstan- 
tine.  The  division  was  now  made  in  the  manner  whicb 
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we  have  already  seen  in  the  timeB  of  Aurelian  and  Dio- 
detian :  OonBtantine,  the  eldest  brother,  who  was  twen* 
ty-KMie  years  of  age,  got  the  West,  and  had  Ghinl,  Spain, 
and  Britain;  Oonstans,  who  was  twenty,  iloA priefectura 
ItalioBy  and  also  Dlyricam ;  and  Oonstantius,  who  was  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  the  proBfectura  orimtu,  Oonstantius 
was  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  Sapor  king  of  Persia, 
which  lasted  with  uninterrupted  iU  success  from  337  to 
361.  Oonstantine  and  Oonstans  likewise  soon  became 
at  feud,  as  the  former  demanded  from  his  brother  the 
cession  of  AMca  as  a  compensation  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power,  because  Oonstans  had  lUyricum  and 
Dahnatia: — ^it  seems  that  Oonstantine  likewise  had 
Rhestia  and  Noricum.  Oonstantine  (who  on  coins  is 
called  Junior)  burst  upon  the  states  of  Oonstans  from 
the  Norican  frontier ;  but  soon  met  with  a  decisive  over- 
throw, and  lost  his  liie.  Oonstans  now  took  possession 
of  the  West,  for  which  Oonstantius  may  have  had  a 
slight  conpensation  in  Illyricum.  Oonstans  enjoyed  his 
triumph  for  some  years,  but  at  last  had  his  reward.  He 
was  a  worthless  prince.  Of  the  three  brothers,  Oonstan- 
tius seems  to  have  been  the  most  bearable,  although  he 
himself  also  was  not  good  for  much :  he  was  entirely 
under  the  government  of  his  chamberlains  the  eunuchs, 
who,  quite  in  the  Persian  fashion,  held  the  first  place 
in  his  court.  Oonstans  was  a  profligate,  violent  man, 
and  thus  he  gave  rise  to  much  exasperation  in  Qaul 
where  he  resided.  In  that  country  lived  Magnentius,  a 
general  of  barbarian  origin,  altogether  rude  and  illiter- 
ate, who  very  likely  could  not  even  read  nor  write  :— 
such  a  thing  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  second 
century,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  utter  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  that  such  ignorant  people  could  become  generals. 
Magnentius  raised  a  rebellion  at  Autun,  on  which  Oon- 
stans fled,  trying  to  reach  the  sea  so  as  to  cross  over  to 
Africa ;  but  before  he  was  able  to  embark,  he  was  over- 
taken and  slain  at  lUiberis  (also  called  Helena)  in  Rou- 
i^on  by  the  horsemen  of  his  foe.   Against  li/lagnentius, 
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another  general,  Yetranio,  arose  in  Illyria;  but  he 
sought  to  connect  himself  with  Oonstantius,  and  being 
welcomed  as  a  friend  and  enticed  into  a  conference,  he 
had  to  lay  down  his  diadem  at  the  feet  of  his  ally,  who 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  sddiers.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Oonstantius  did  not  ihow  himself  crueL  He  now 
marched  against  Magnentius,  and  near  Mursa  (which  is 
now  Essek  in  Sdavonia),  he  won  a  ylc^fffj  over  a  supe* 
rior  force :  in  this  battle,  he  seems  to  have  behaved  welL 
Magnentius  then  fled  to  Italy:  but  every  body  there 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Oonstantius,  and  he 
afterwards  lost  another  battle  in  Gaul;  so  that  no  other 
choice  was  left  him  but  to  take  away  his  own  life. 
Oonstantius  was  now  sole  ruler  again. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  the  East  had  got  a 
great  deal  worse.  Of  nine  great  battles  in  the  Persian 
war,  eight  were  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  Romans : 
the  night-engagement  alone  near  Singara,  was  some- 
what of  a  success ;  but  even  then  their  attack  upon  the 
camp  was  likewise  a  £edlure.  Oonstantius  gave  his 
cousin  Oallus  the  name  of  Oonstantius,  and  the  dignity 
of  Oaesar;  he  may  even  have  thought  of  adopting  the 
children  of  his  uncle,  as  he  had  not  any  children  of  hia 
own.  Julian  and  Gallus,  the  sons  of  Julius  Oonstans^ 
had  by  a  lucky  chance  been  preserved  in  the  general 
tumult  after  Oonstantine*s  death,  the  former  of  these 
being  six,  and  the  latter  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  of 
their  father's  murder :  Oonstantius'  having  no  children 
had  saved  their  lives.  They  were  removed  from  the 
court,  and  kept  prisoners  in  a  castle  of  the  old  Oappa- 
docian  kings  near  Osesarea,  not  being  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  bounds  of  the  district :  they,  however,  received  a 
careful  education,  for  which  Julian  was  most  happily 
fitted,  but  Gallus  had  no  capacity  whatever.  In  this 
manner  they  lived,  until  Oonstantius  (when  he  marched 
against  Magnentius,  an  afiair  which  engaged  him  for 
two  years)  sent  for  Gallus,  and  must  have  adopted  him. 
He  made  him  Osesar,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  th^ 
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East,  where.  Ss^^  was  oarrying  on  the  war  very  slug- 
gishly, having  perhaps  plenty  to  do  on  the  borders  of 
India,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Gallus  made  a 
very  bad  use  of  his  good  luck :  he  and  his  wife  Oonstan- 
tina,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Oonstantine,  were  equal- 
ly savage  and  cruel,  and  the  East  suffered  severely. 
When  Oonstantius  had  ended  the  war  in  the  West,  the 
grievances  of  the  East  reached  his  ears,  dallus  had 
murdered  two  commissioners  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
been  sent  to  watch  him:  this  deserved  to  be  punished. 
He  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  without  his  hav- 
ing any  the  least  foreboding  of  what  awaited  him;  in 
Thrace,  he  was  separated  from  his  legions,  which  in  the 
meanwhile  were  made  to  take  the  oaths  to  Oonstantius ; 
then  he  was  arrested,  and  brought  to  trial,  and,  as  he 
was  not  able  to  clear  himself,  executed  at  Pola,  where 
Grispus  also  had  been  put  to  death. 

The  emperor  now  sent  (A.  D.  355)  for  Julian,  who  by 
the  Christian  writers  is  called  Apostata,  Tru^ecfioirYts, 
while  the  few  pagan  ones  of  later  times,  Eunapius,  Zo- 
slmus,  and  libanius,  speak  of  him  with  enthusiastic 
epithets,  and  cannot  exalt  him  too  highly :  he  was  twen- 
ty-four years  of  age.  Constantius  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror, on  which  he  went  to  court  with  a  trembling 
heart,  expecting  to  meet  there  with  his  death ;  but  he 
found  a  friendly  reception,  and  even  a  protectress  in  the 
empress  Eusebia.  He  was  married  to  the  princess  He- 
lena, who  in  all  likelihood  was  much  older  than  himself. 
He  had  some  time  before  that  been  set  free  from  capti- 
vity, and  allowed  to  reside  in  Ionia  and  at  Athens,  for 
which  last  place  his  heart  yearned.  He  was  a  true 
Greek,  having  always  lived  in  Hellenized  countries. 
Greek  was  his  mother  tongue :  he  thought  and  felt  like 
a  Greek,  Latin  being  to  him  as  a  foreign  language. 
Constantius  bestowed  on  him  the  command  of  Gaul,  the 
whole  of  which  land  he  himself,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  diversion  in  his  war  against  Magnentius,  had  brought 
into  a  wretched  plight  by  abandoning  it  to  the  Aleman- 
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ni  and  the  Franks.  Of  this  they  had  made  a  fearful 
use :  Cologne,  Mentz,  Treves,  Tongres,  all  the  towns  in 
Roman  Germany  were  sacked  and  burned  to  ashes ;  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  desolation 
from  which  it  did  not  recover.  .The  Franks  were  already 
settled  in  northern  Brabant,  and  the  Alemanni  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Roman  limes  was  lost  altoge- 
ther. Julian,  although  the  forces  which  he  had  were 
most  ill-fitted  to  free  Gkiul  from  these  enemies,  AilfiUed 
his  task  very  well :  the  Roman  discipline  was  very  much 
fallen  off,  so  that  the  soldiers  looked  upon  their  antago- 
nists as  one  would  upon  a  superior  foe;  and  bemdes 
this,  the  intrigues  at  court,  perhaps  without  any  &ult 
of  Constantius,  were  busily  employed  in  foiling  Julian% 
undertaking.  In  five  campaigns,  he  marched  as  Cae- 
sar against  the  Germans,  and  won  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni ;  but  though  he  more 
than  once  crossed  the  Rhine,  he  never  penetrated  &r 
into  Germany.  At  the  end  of  his  warfure,  he  had  ie« 
gained  possession  of  the  limes  irom  Helvetia  to  the 
Lower  Rhine :  yet  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Franks  ia 
Belgium,  though  indeed  they  acknowlec^ed  the  sc^ftte- 
macy  of  Rome,  and  furnished  troops  for  whi^  she  paid 
money.  After  these  splendid  successes,  when  he  had 
gotten  the  love  of  the  soldiers  and  the  provindalg,  the 
intrigues  at  court  revived :  they  wanted  to  take  away 
from  him  the  most  considerable  part  oi  his  army;  h^ 
soldiers  were  to  leave  him,  and  to  set  out  for  the  East. 
But  as  these  had  become  quite  domesticated  in  the  pro* 
vince,  being  bound  to  it  by  family  tie8>  inasmuch  as  on 
the  whole  they  had  been  changed  about  but  little ;  they 
were  filled  with  despair  when  they  w«pe  told  to  march, 
and — so  say  Julian  and  his  partisans — giving  loose  to 
their  ill-humour,  they  renounced  Constantius  uid  had 
proclaimed  Julian  emperor.  Now  it  is  indeed  possiblo 
that  the  agitation  onginated  with  the  soldiers;  at  least, 
there  is  nothing  said  anywhere  to  the  contrary :  but,  foT 
all  that,  I  cannot  brieve  that  he  waa  so  amazingly-  coaa 
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teientious  as  he  makes  himself  out  to  have  been,  espe*- 
cially  as  with  all  his  great  qualities,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  ostentation  about  Julian.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
made  overtures  to  Constantius,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
be  his  colleague  as  Augustus ;  but  Oonstantius,  although 
he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  was  foolish  enough  not  to 
enter  into  them,  and  chose  rather  to  embark  in  a  civil 
war,  when  Sapor  had  already  taken  Singara  and  Amida, 
and  was  now  threatening  the  whole  of  the  East.  Blood 
Would  have  been  shed,  had  not  his  death  luckily  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Oonstantius,  who  often  kept  his  court  at 
Antioch,  was  on  his  way  from  thence  to  Constantinople, 
.travelling  in  the  wake  of  his  army,  when  he  died  in 
Cilicia,  whilst  Julian  was  already  approaching. 

Constantius'  reign  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
Arian  persecution  of  the  Homoousians  an&  the  ortho- 
dox party,  especially  of  the  great  Bishop  Athanasius. 
The  latter  displayed  in  it  a  wonderful  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  the  most  striking  power  over  the  minds  of  a 
vast  population:  of  this  one  may  find  the  details  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  that  lover  of  truth,  the  Abb6 
Fleury.  During  his  reign,  likewise,  was  the  Arian  coun- 
cil of  Rimini  held,  which  was  directed  against  that  of 
Nice ;  but  other  councils,  particularly  in  Julian's  days, 
veixsoon  renounced  it. 

Julian's  is  an  ever  memorable  name,  which  has  some- 
times been  overrated  beyond  measure,  and  on  the  other 
hand  cried  down  in  the  most  unworthy  manner.  Dis- 
tinguished men  of  most  opposite  minds  have  during  the 
last  fifty  years  turned  their  attention  to  him ;  first  of 
all,  Gibbon,  who  was  not,  however,  carried  away  by  his 
anti-christian  feelings,  but  very  readily  acknowledges 
his  weak  points;  then  Eckhel  in  his  work  on  coins, 
wherein  he  shows  so  much  candour  of  judgment,  that 
I  altogether  refer  you  to  him ;  and  last  of  all,  Neander, 
whose  treatise  on  Julian  is  excellent. 

Julian  was  a  man  of  uncommon  talent :  one  has  only 
to  read  his  writings  to  see  this.    He  was  truly  Attic ; 
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Bince  Dio  Chrysostom,  Greece  has  not  had  such  an  ele- 
gant Attic  writer :  he  is  far  superior  to  Libanius.  That 
he  was  a  distinguished  general,  a  humane  and  paternal 
ruler  in  Gaul,  is  beyond  all  doubt :  he  was  also  great  in 
delaying  to  march  against  Oonstantius,  that  in  the 
meanwhile  he  might  still  fight  against  the  barbarians, 
so  as  to  hinder  them  from  breaking  out.  The  parity  of 
his  morals  was  spotless ;  his  passions  were  completely 
under  control :  his  only  happiness  was  to  live  entirely 
in  thought.  Tet,  learing  aside  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  at- 
tempt to  revive  Paganism  was  a  downright  absurdity. 
Heathenism,  as  a  real  popular  £uth,  had  long  since 
been  dead ;  its  place  had  been  taken  by  Neo-Flatonism, 
the  groundwork  of  which  indeed  was  Monotheism,  and 
which  was  ingeniously  tricked  out  with  a  good  deal  of 
eastern  demonology  and  theology,  with  theurgy  and 
thaumaturgy.  All  the  old  legends  of  the  gods  had  been 
allegorized:  people  saw  in  Homer  and  the  other  old^ 
writers  everything  but  what  the  Greeks  had  seen  in 
them.  Had  the  religion  still  lived  in  tradition,  it  would 
have  still  been  able  to  make  a  struggle,  now  it  was  im- 
possible. This  artificial,  new-fiingled  system,  which  it- 
self was  partly  borrowed  from  Christianity,  was  at  most 
suited  for  one  or  two  Metaphysicians.  Besides  Julian 
and  his  counsellors  and  court-philosophers,  such  a  creed 
could  not  have  numbered  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
followers :  moreover  there  was  in  the  provinces  a  crowd 
of  negative  partisans,  who  only  cared  to  oppose  Chris* 
tianity.  It  was,  therefore,  in  fact  a  counter-revolution- 
ary undertaking :  he  wished  to  introduce  a  hierarchy 
into  paganism,  to  create  quite  a  new  heathen  religion 
which  was  much  nearer  Gnosticism  than  that  of  the 
Hellenes,  to  which  indeed  it  was  diametrically  opposed. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  this  through,  he 
was  driven  to  use  tyranny  and  craft ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  succeed  after  all.    Christianity  was  certainly  far 
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from  being  the  faith  of  the  majority  as  jet ;  but  it  had 
firmly  taken  root. 

The  lines  of  Prudentios*  on  Julian  are  the  best  thing 
which  has  been  said  of  him,  doing  the  greatest  honour, 
both  to  him  who  made  them,  and  to  him  on  whom  they 
were  made :«— 


"Ductor  fortissimus  armis. 


Conditor  et  legum  celeberrmus,  ore  manuque 

Cansultar  patna  ; 

Perfidua  uU  Deo,  ted  non  et  perfidua  orbi. 

The  absurdities  of  Julian  in  the  whole  of  this  under- 
taking are  manifest :  hence  arose  his  foJltes  and  his  ty- 
rannical acts,  however  miU  he  may  otherwise  have  been, 
de  i^e  Oomit  86<^)erg  thought  that  the  whole  life  at 
the  court  of  his  unde  Oonstantius,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  Christian,  was  his  full  excuse.  Julian  with  a 
cruel  sneer  forbade  the  Christians  to  read  the  classic 
authors  in  their  schools :  "  Ye  despise  them,**  said  he, 
"  «tnd  ye  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heathen  gods ; 
well  then,  ye  ought  not  to  know  anything  of  their  lite- 
rature either.'*  In  many  particular  cases,  he  showed 
the  greatest  partiality ;  not  only  when  the  pagans  again 
took  possession  of  the  temples  which  had  been  shut  up, 
and  of  the  estates  which  belonged  to  them,  but  also  in 
actual  litigations.  Real  persecutions  were  out  of  ques- 
tion ;  but  religion  was  made  a  source  of  suffering. 

Having  already  set  out  for  the  East  against  Constan- 
tius,  he  continued  his  march  even  after  his  death.  He 
staid  for  a  year  in  Antioch,  where  his  philosophical 
strictness  came  into  conflict  with  the  frivolity  and  luxu- 
ry of  the  people.  Since  the  days  of  Hadrian  it  had  been 
the  fashion  to  wear  beards ;  but,  as  Constantine  and  his 
sons  used  to  shave,  Julian,  so  long  as  he  was  at  court, 
was  obliged  to  do  the  same:  in  Gaul,  however,  he  let 
his  beard  grow  again,  as  it  was  a  badge  of  the  Greek 
philosophers ;  and  for  this  the  people  of  Antioch  now 

•  Apotheoi.  450. 
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railed  at  him.  From  Libanius  and  John  Chrysostom, 
we  learn  that  they  were  a  thoroughly  good  for  nothing 
set,  having  all  the  vices  of  an  overgrown  city.  By  them 
he  was  now  received  with  hatred :  there  may  have  been, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Oonstantius,  a  hostile  party  to 
him  in  the  place ;  his  simplicity,  which  indeed  was  car- 
ried to  the  verge  of  affectation,  was  offensive  to  them. 
Another  thing  in  his  way,  was  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  although  in  the  East  it  certainly  was  still  that 
of  the  minority^  had  both  life  and  energy,  whilst  the 
other  religions  were  split  by  dissensions.  There  is  no 
denying  that  Oonstantine's  Christianity  was  an  abor- 
tion ;  but  he  became  a  Christian,  because  in  the  empire 
of  Galerius  and  Licinius  the  sect  of  the  Christians  was 
the  most  numerous:  the  West  was  attached  to  him, 
even  without  it,  from  his  father's  time.  In  Rome,  the 
foshionable  world  were  still  polytheists;  but  of  the  peo- 
ple properly  so  caUed,  many  thousands  already  professed 
the  Christian  faith.  Constantino  had  the  advantage 
which  the  leaders  of  exclusive  bodies  always  have: 
hence  also  arose  such  a  powerful  party  against  Julian. 
To  this  quarrel  we  owe  the  Misopogon,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest pieces  which  Greek  literature  has  produced  during 
the  period  of  its  revival.  Here,  as  well  as  in  his  Ocmo^ 
resy  Julian  shows  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  liveliness. 

He  now  undertook  the  war  against  Perna,  which 
seems  to  have  been  interrupted  hitherto  by  other  wars.^ 
The  i^an  was  beautifully  devised,  only  he  had  reckoned 
a  great  deal  too  much  on  everything  turning  out  welL 
He  intended  to  march  with  his  army  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  supplies  could  always  be  pro- 
cured by  means  of  the  river;  then  to  transport  his 
fleet  by  canals  into  the  Tigris,  and  thus  strike  a  deadly 
blow  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy :  it  was  perhaps  his 
object  to  make  Babylon  a  province.  From  Nisibis  in 
Mesopotamia,  Procopius  and  Sebastian  were  to  cross  the 
Tigris  and  join  him  in  the  plains  of  Armenia.  Then  he 
made  sure  that  the  ArmenianS|  from  whom,  in  the  Jast 
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years  of  Oonstantine  the  Great  (or  under  Oonstantins), 
Aderbidjan  had  been  wrested  by  Sapor,  would  advance 
against  Media ;  and  no  doubt  he  also  reckoned  upon  the 
Iberians,  whom  Sapor  had  again  brought  under  his 
rule.  But  in  Armenia  and  Iberia,  Julian's  religious 
opinions  were  in  his  way :  the  Armenian  princes  were 
Arsacidfls  and  Christians,  and  therefore  hostile  to  the 
Persians  even  because  of  their  bigoted  Magianism ;  yet 
they  were  still  more  hostile  to  the*AxoffT«TUff.  They 
would  have  been  little  inclined  to  give  him  help,  even 
if  a  man  like  Tiridates,  who  gained  such  distinction  in 
Galerius'  war,  had  been  at  their  head ;  but  they  were 
now  governed  by  a  prince  of  very  little  spirit.  The  Ar- 
menians therefore  kept  neutral ;  the  Iberians  even  show- 
ed themselves  to  be  the  foes  of  ihe  Romans.  Procopius 
and  Sebastian  met  with  immense  difficulties  in  their  un- 
dertaking, and  they  were  not  the  men  to  overcome  them. 
Julian  marched  down  along  the  Euphrates ;  but  he  had 
started  on  his  expedition  too  late.  For  the  summer  is 
so  hot  there,  that  he  ought  to  have  set  out  even  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  so  as  to  reach  Babylon  in  the  real  sea- 
son of  spring,  that  is  to  say,  in  March  or  April ;  for  in 
the  middle  of  April,  summer  begins  in  those  countries, 
and  they  have  already  got  in  the  harvest.  But  he  did 
not  set  out  before  March,  when  he  came  down  the  Eu- 
phrates: his  approach  struck  the  Persians  with  the  ut*- 
most  dismay.  After  having  reduced  two  strong  towns, 
he  arrived  before  Otesiphon,  where  he  expected  to  find 
Procopius  and  Sebastii^  waiting  for  him.  Thus  far,  all 
his  operations  are  masterly,  and  they  show  his  great 
skill  as  a  general;  but  he  had  not  thought  that  Otesi- 
phon was  so  strongly  fortified  as  it  really  was :  (its  forti- 
fications must  have  been  erected  since  the  time  of  Cams, 
as  Trajan,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Cams  had  taken 
it).  He  became  convinced  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  efect  anything  here  with  his  army ;  yet  this  convic- 
tion came  too  late.  He  was  quite  right  in  not  attempt- 
ing to  storm  the  place,  as  his  soldiers  wanted  him  to  do : 
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his  fatal'  blander  was  not  a  military  one.  Sapor  had  re^ 
repeatedly  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  pressing  manner ; 
but  Julian  wished,  as  it  would  seem,  altogether  to  destroy 
the  Persian  empire,  so  that  he  might  no  more  be  hind^- 
ed  by  a  war  in  the  East  when  facing  his  enemies  in  the 
West  and  in  the  North.  The  Persian  empire  still  con- 
tinued  to  be  made  up  of  vassal  kingdoms,  and  therefore 
it  would  certainly  have  been  possible  to  dismember  it. 
But  he  ought,  after  all,  to  have  contented  himself  with 
the  peace  which  was  within  his  reach,  and  thus  in  all 
likelihood  he  might  have  obtained  the  cession  of  Ader- 
bgan, — ^perhaps  even  more  ^lan  that,  everything  indeed 
but  Babylon ;  but  he  was  dreaming  o(  a  suceess,  with 
regard  to  which  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes  eight  di^ 
after  the  last  ambassadors  had  left  him.  While  Sapor 
was  arming  with  great  energy,  Julian  was  unable  to 
do  anything  against  Ctesiphon,  and  the  army  of  Proco- 
^ius  did  not  come  up :  he  now  found  himself  obliged  to 
retreat.  As  it  was  impossible  to  drag  the  fleet  up  the 
river,  he  resolved  upon  destroying  it  and  leading  the 
army  back  again  across  the  hills  of  Assyria.  This  re- 
treat in  the  hot,  burning  plains,  surrounded  by  the  Per- 
sian cavalry,  in  the  dogdays,  under  the  sky  of  Babylon, 
wafran  ahnost  hopeless  undertaking:  harassed  by  con- 
tinual skirmishes  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  every 
one  of  the  kiUed  and  wounded;  all  the  stragglers  died, 
the  Persians  spoiling  the  water  for  them.  Nevertheless 
the  army  might  have  held  out  for- five  days  longer, 
when  it  would  have  reached  the  high  ground  where  it 
would  have  been  safe ;  but  on  the  26th  of  July,  Julian 
was  mortally  wounded:  his  death  caused  the  deep- 
est dejection.  Whether  he  was  killed  by  a  traitor,  or 
by  one  of  the  enemy,  is  a  question  which  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  enter  into:  the  joy  of  his  domestic  enemies  was 
at  least  greater  than  that  of  his  foreign  ones.  As  it  was 
found  necessary  to  proceed  to  an  election  at  once,  the 
proefectus  prcuorioy  Sallustius,  unfortunately  for  the  em^ 
pire,  declared  that  he  was  too  old  to  take  unon  himself 
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the  imperial  dignity ;  and  thus  the  choice  fell  upon  Jo- 
vian. The  new  emperor  concluded  a  peace,  giving  up 
Nisibis  and  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris ;  and 
at  this  price.  Sapor  granted  him  a  free  retreat  and  the 
needful  supplies  for  his  army. 

Jovian  seems  to  have  been  a  very  commonplace  kind 
of  man,  of  whom,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  not  much 
ill  can  be  said :  great  merit  is  due  to  him  for  his  edict 
for  absolute  freedom  of  belief,  as  he  himself  was  a  Chris- 
tian. At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  while  following 
the  army  into  the  West,  he  died  suddenly  at  Ancyra. 
The  reports  of  a  violent  death  are  not  to  be  trusted,  any 
more  than  that  of  his  having  died  from  having  used  a 
pan  of  burning  charcoal. 

After  his  death,  there  was  again  the  same  difficulty 
about  the  election  of  his  successor.  His  son  being  an 
infant,  the  consulship  was  then  for  the  first  time  pro- 
faned by  a  child  being  inscribed  in  the  Fasti.  Sallus- 
tins  again  declined  to  be  elected,  and  so  Yalentinian,  an 
Illyrian,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Persian  war,  came  to  the  throne  (365).  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  all  these  appointments  we  meet  no  more  with 
any  trace  of  donations :  in  the  case  of  Probus,  they  had 
already  been  lowered  to  a  tenth  (twenty  aurei  =  100 
dollars) ;  now  in  the  fourth  century,  we  no  longer  find 
any  at  all.  Yalentinian,  a  few  weeks  after  his  acces- 
sion, took  Yalens,  his  brother,  as  his  colleague :  in  this 
he  gratified  the  wishes  of  the  public,  who,  however, 
would  have  looked  for  an  able  man,  such  a  one,  for  in- 
Btance,  as  Dagalaiphus.  Yalentinian  is  a  remarkable 
being,  one  of  those  characters  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  brief  opinion.  Distinguished  as  a  general,  he 
raised  up  the  state  again  when  it  was  rapidly  sinking ; 
and  he  won  splendid  trophies  in  a  war  with  the  AUe- 
manni  and  Franks,  and  also  in  a  war  with  the  Sarma- 
tians.  He  also  kept  order  in  his  reahn.  Many  praise^ 
worthy  laws  and  decrees  of  his  are  still  extant ;  and  al- 
though he  was  himself  an  uneducated  man,  he  did  what 
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he  could  fof  science  and  learning :  he  also  severely  pun* 
ished  tyrannical  governors  and  reckless  judges.  But  he 
was  cruel ;  and  whenever  he  was  offended,  or  suspected  a 
conspiracy,  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  rage.  It  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  the  higher  classes  did  not  feel 
comfortable  under  his  rule,  whilst  the  common  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  fond  of  him.  His  brother  Yalens 
was  not  bloodthirsty,  but  implacable  and  cruel ;  and  the 
more  implacable,  the  more  cowardly  he  was.  His  gov- 
ernment was  fEir  from  doing  the  good  which  that  of 
Valentinian  did;  besides  which,  he  was  a  fanatical 
Arian,  and  exerted  all  his  power  to  crush  the  Homoou^ 
sians  or  Athanasians.  For  this  reason,  the  memory  of 
his  reign  is  deservedly  hateful  with  the  writers  of  the 
Church.  Yalentinian  was  also  an  Arian ;  but  he  always 
allowed  a  just  liberty  in  matters  of  faith,  oppressing 
neither  heathens  nor  Athanasians.  From  year  to  year, 
the  Christians  went  on  increasing ;  and  Manichseism  also 
spread,  though  not  at  the  expense  of  orthodoxy,  but 
of  the  old  gnostic  sects,  which  daily  dwindled  more 
and  more.  Against  the  foreigner,  the  empire  was  power- 
ful ^  with  Persia,  it  was  at  peace,  and  old  Sapor  re- 
mained quiet.  Yalentinian  had  two  sons :  by  his  first 
wife  he  had  Gratian,  and  by  his  second  Yalentinian  II., 
an  infant.  Gratian  was  an  amiable  boy,  and  great  care 
was  bestowed  upon  his  education.  Yalentinian,  who 
had  much  good  sense,  had  keenly  felt  his  own  want  of 
learning ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  owing  to 
this  deficiency  he  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  master.  He 
thought  that  he  had  found  in  Ausonius  an  excellent 
tutor  for  Gratian ;  just  as  Antoninus  had  been  mistaken 
in  Fronto. 

At  the  death  of  Yalentinian  in  375,  Gratian  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  really  able  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  his 
rule  was  all  that  one  could  wish ;  for  he  behaved  with 
justice  and  lenity,  and  allowed  of  religious  freedom. 
Taking  possession  of  Italy  and  the  West,  he  left  the  East 
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to  his  ande  Yalens,  upon  whom  there  soon  fell  a  fear 
ful  visitation.  The  Goths,  who  since  the  days  of  Clau- 
dius and  Aurelian  had  settled  in  Dacia,  invaded  the 
Roman  empire  under  Hermanric,  whose  memory  has 
been  handed  down  in  the  Heldenbuch,  and  in  the  Ice- 
landic Sagas. — ^The  lay  of  the  Nibelungen  is  originally 
Gothic,  from  which  lajiguage  it  has  been  paraphrased. 
— Whether  Hermanric  belongs  to  the  time  in  which  Jor- 
nandes  places  him,  is  a  question  hard  to  answer ;  I  for 
my  part  rather  believe  him  to  have  been  much  earlier : 
but  an  historical  person  he  is.  In  short,  there  was  once 
upon  a  time  a  great  Gothic  empire  in  the  South  East  of 
Europe,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns.  I  am  like* 
wise  convinced  that  De  Guigne's  idea  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Huns  is  incorrect :  they  were  a  powerflil 
nomadic  people  of  Mongolian  race,  quite  distinct  from 
the  Southern  Asiatics  and  the  Europseans;  and  they 
make  their  appearance  like  the  other  nations  of  the 
tablelands  of  Upper  Asia. 

The  Gk)ths  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Ostro- 
goths, the  Visigoths,  and  the  Gtepidte.  They  were  any- 
thing but  uncivilized,  and  as  a  peoj^e  they  had  been 
Christians  much  sooner  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ro- 
man empire :  when  they  overran  it,  the  great  majority 
of  them  had  already  embraced  Christianity.  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  Huns,  from  reasons  which  are  unknown 
to  us,  pushed  their  way  to  the  Danube,  driving  tho 
Goths  before  them.  Among  the  latter,  the  Visigoths 
were  the  most  numerous :  they  had  a  national  civiliza- 
tion of  their  own,  and  already  possessed  an  alphabet 
invented  for  them  by  Tllphilas.  Bdbig  unable  to  resist 
the  Huns,  they  in  their  distress  now  besought  the  Ro- 
mans, with  whom  they  had  long  been  at  peace,  to  har- 
bour them  within  their  empire.  It  would  then  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  true  policy  of  the  Romans,  to 
put  forth  all  their  strength  to  keep  the  Visigoths  as 
they  were,  by  fighting  for  them  in  their  own  country : 
but  this. was. not  thought  of  at  f^,  the  only  questioi^ 
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being,  whether  they  should  be  received  or  not.  They 
were  admitted,  though  on  condition  that  they  should 
lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse  themselves  through- 
out the  empire.  But  this  proved  to  be  impossible.  The 
fear  of  the  Huns  driving  them  onwards,  they  threw 
themselves  into  skiffs  and  on  rafts,  caring  only  to  get 
over;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  who  had 
been  stationed  to  receive  them,  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  duty,  and  moreover  were  guilty  of  much  dishones- 
ty :  for  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  to  let  the 
barbarianjs  keep  their  arms.  Nothing  was  done  that 
ought  to  have  been  done,  and  everything  was  done  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  done.  The  Goths  were  not  dis- 
persed, but  allowed  to  remain  together;  yet  all  the 
while  ikej  were  treated  with  cruelty  and  plundered : 
though  a  promise  had  been  made  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries  until  they  were  settled,  it  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Romans  to  extort  exorbitant  prices  from 
them.  This  the  Gk>ths  bore  with  great  patience ;  (there 
were  then  as  yet  only  the  Visigoths,  the  Ostrogoths  being 
still  in  the  mountains :)  they  must  have  been  immensely 
rich,  as  the  Romans  made  them  pay  quite  incredible 
sums.  At  last,  however,  they  were  goaded  into  fury  by 
this  ill-treatment ;  and  at  Mardanopolis  (in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Schumla),  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
soon  became  general.  At  the  head  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  had  no  kings,  were  two  judges,  one  of  whom,  Fri- 
tigem,  a  really  great  man,  conducted  the  war  in  a  re- 
solute manner.  While  the  infatuated  Romans  had  never 
thought  it  possible  that  their  crimes  should  have  led  to 
such  consequences,  the  whole  of  these  Goths  were  all  at 
once  under  arms,  and  they  overran  Moesia  and  Thrace. 
They  in  vain  made  attempts  against  several  towns,  as  for 
instance,  Philippopolis ;  but  the  open  country  lay  entire- 
ly a  prey  to  them.  The  dismay  was  dreadful  The  Os- 
trogoths, who  soon  followed,  rushed  into  the  places  which 
the  Western  Goths  had  left ;  yet  otherwise  the  Goths  of 
the  East  and  tl^ose  of  the  West  are  in  every  respect  two 
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essentially  different  peoples. — Valens,  now  roused  from 
his  Ustlessness,  secured  for  himself  a  peace  with  Persia, 
and  led  the  legions  of  the  East  into  the  field :  the  Goths 
were  besieging  Adrianople.  He  then  summoned  Gra- 
tian  from  the  West  to  his  assistance.  Had  he  waited 
for  his  arrival,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  still  possible 
to  withstand  the  whole  shock  of  this  migration  of  na- 
tions. The  Visigoths  were  one  great  mass  of  warriors, 
amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men ;  and  had  they  failed  against  Adrianople,  the  change 
of  the  world  would  not  have  happened  as  it  did.  Ya- 
lens,  although  he  was  anything  but  a  general,  conduct- 
ed the  war,  being  resolved  upon  venturing  what  he  ought 
never  to  have  risked.  This  he  did,  however,  from  jear 
lousy  against  Gratian,  who  was  approaching  in  forced 
marches,  after  having  already  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Allematnni ;  and  instead  of  waiting  for  a  few 
weeks  to  be  joined  by  him,  he  undertook  the  attack 
single  handed.  Thus  the  battle  was  comp^tely  lost :  two* 
thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  killed,  and  among  them 
Yalens  himself.  The  Goths  now  overran  the  whole  dio- 
cese of  Illyricum,  and  Thrace,  extending  their  inroads 
even  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Constantinople :  it  is  true 
that  they  were  not  able  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
towns ;  but  the  open  country  was  thoroughly  laid  waste 
by  them,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to 
the  borders  of  Greece.  Six  years  now  follow,  the  his- 
tory of  which  is  utterly  obscure. 

When  Yalens  had  fsJlen,  Gratian,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  undertaking  alone  the  defence  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man world,  called  Theodosius  to  be  his  colleague.  This 
resolution  of  Gratian's  does  him  great  honour,  as  it 
proves  him  to  have  been  capable  of  the  feelings  of  a 
great  man.  Theodosius  was  the  son  of  a  most  distin- 
guished person,  who  in  the  earlier  days  of  Gratian  had 
recovered  Britain  and  Africa,  but  had  been  put  to  death, 
though  guiltless,  on  a  malignant  charge.  He  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  a  province  which  had  likewise  giveo. 
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birth  to  the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  to  whon^ 
howeTer,  he  was  not  related :  he  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valladolid ;  the  other  two  were  from  Se- 
ville. He  is  rightly  surnamed  the  Great :  he  achieved 
great  things  in  a  great  manner,  being  indeed  the  last 
great  emperor,  if  we  set  aside  M^jonan  whose  unlucky  star 
was  too  powerful  for  him.  His  defects  were  passion  and 
rage,  which,  however,  were  allied  to  his  great  qualities ; 
but  his  worst  fault  was,  that  after  great  exertions,  he 
would  often  give  himsdf  entirely  up  to  sloth,  and  in 
matters  of  government  become  the  tool  of  many  an  un-> 
worthy  man,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  confidence. 
Theodosius  had  a  task  at  which  one  shudders :  with  the 
remaining  forces  of  the  Eastern  empire, — ^for  the  West 
was  no  longer  able  to  support  him, — ^he  was  to  keep  the 
Ooths  at  bay.  Yet  he  not  only  set  them  bounds,  but 
he  also  succeeded  in  disarming  them  by  means  of  trea- 
ties of  which  we  have  no  knowledge :  in  a  series  oi 
campaigns  in  which  he  cut  off  one  tribe  from  the  other , 
he  so  managed  to  break  them  up,  that  they  yielded  to 
the  supremacy  of  Borne.  But  they  remained,  as  it 
seems,  in  Korthem  Illyricum,  in  Moesia,  and  in  Servia, 
where  they  dwelt  in  the  country,  while  the  towns  re- 
mained Boman.  In  Illyricum,  there  are  still  to  this 
day  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  old  stock.  The 
Goths  lived  there  under  the  Boman  sovereignty,  and 
they  bound  themselves  to  serve  the  empire,  as  Theodo- 
sius found  them  very  useful  in  his  wars,  and  likewise 
there  were  always  Gothic  troops  in  the  Boman  service : 
yet  they  were  not  tributary,  but  in  fact  received  a  tri- 
bute under  the  name  of  pay.  Matters  had  been  thus 
settled,  more  especially  since  the  year  384 ;  and  so  they 
remained  until  the  death  of  Theodosius  (395). 

The  first  war  into  which  Theodosius  was  brought, 
was  in  consequence  of  the  hapless  fate  of  Gratian,  who 
had  lost  the  popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign.  For  though  he  was  still  an  ami- 
able, good  youth  of  blameless  morals,  Gratian  had  really 
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ceased  to  reign :  leaving  business  to  take  its  own  course, 
he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  Mvolous  pleasures  of 
the  chase;  and  he  surrounded  himself  with  barbarians, 
favouring  the  Alans,  and  neglecting  his  native  subjects, 
who  were  thus  made  to  rebel  against  him.  At  this 
crisis,  there  also  broke  out  a  revolt  of  the  troops  in  Bri- 
tain under  Maximus :  Gratian  was  slain,  and  Maximus 
was  proclaimed  Smperor,  and  acknowledged  by  tlie 
whole  of  the  West.  He  now  offered  his  friendship  to 
Theodosius,  who  wisely  accepted  it.  Maximus  was  a 
mild  prince :  blood  he  only  shed  when  instigated  by  the 
clergy  to  religious  persecuttom.  For  four  years,  the 
friendship  remained  undistu]Ht>ed ;  Yalentinian  II.  (an 
infant  under  the  guardianship  of  liis  mother  Justina), 
Maximus,  and  Theodosius,  being  now  the  three  Angus- 
ti  But  Maximus  took  upon  himself  to  cross  the  Alps, 
and  rob  Yalentinian  of  his  territory.  The  youth  fled 
with  his  mother  to  Thessalonica,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Theodosius,  who  was  induced  by  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  princess  Gktlla  to  interest  himself 
for  the  family,  and  to  bring  Yalentinian  back  to  Italy, 
liaximus  was  defieated  at  Aquileia,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  and  put  to  death ;  and  Theodosius  gave  t^e  whole 
of  the  West  to  be  the  government  of  his  brother-in-law 
Yalentinian,  who  seemed  to  have  all  the  good  qualities 
of  his  father,  without  any  of  his  faults.  But  he  was  ill- 
fated.  A  Frank  general  named  Arbogastes,  the  com- 
mander of  his  army,  rose  against  him,  as  the  Mayors  of 
the  Palace  did  against  the  Merovingian  kings.  Yalen- 
tinian tried  to  withstand  him,  but  to  his  own  ruin.  He 
happened  then  to  be  at  Yienne  in  Dauphin^,  and  there 
he  was  strangled  by  Arbogastes.  The  latter  now  placed 
on  the  throne  one  Eugenius,  a  courtier  of  rank,  who  was 
tribunics  notariorum,  that  is  to  say,  very  much  what  we  ^ 
would  call  a  cabinet  councillor.  Against  him,  Theodo- 
sius now  led  his  army :  the  decisive  battle  was  again 
fought  (394)  near  Aquileia;  and  there  Theodosius 
displayed  all  that  talent  of  his  as  a  general,  of  which 
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the  fine  lines  in  Olaudian  UHl.*  He  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  different  peoples — Gbths,  Alans,  Hans 
— ^useful  for  his  ends,  and  willing  to  devote  themselves 
in  his  cause.  The  elements  also  fought  for  him;  a 
thunderstorm  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  sucoessfol 
issue  of  the  battle. 

The  West  was  now  won  by  Theodosius^  and  he  be- 
came emperor  of  the  wbole  <^  the  empire.  In  his  last 
year%  he  had  the  weakness  to  let  himself  be  entirely 
guided  by  Rufinus  his  favourite,  who  was  his  prcefecttu 
prc^orio,  Rufinus  was  insatiably  avaricious  and  blood- 
thirsty ;  so  that  even  before  the  death  of  Theodosius^ 
he  caused  weeping  and  wailing  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  empire :  here  was  seen  a  really  noblehearted 
prince  under  whom  the  empire  was  very  badly  ruled. 
Antioch  once  roused  the  wrath  of  the  emperor ;  but  li- 
banius  and  St.  Ghrysostom  still  succeeded  in  appeasing 
him:  on  another  occasion,  however,  he  gave  loose  to 
his  rage,  and  was  obliged  to  do  penance.  The  division 
of  the  empire  had  under  existing  circumstances  already 
become  so  natural,  that  Theodosius  likewise  decided 
upon  it :  yet  he  was  inexcusaUe  in  dividing  it  between 
his  two  incapable  sons,  especially  as  Honorius  was  not 
more  than  eleven  years  old,  on  which  account  he  gave 
him  Stilicho  for  guardian.  But  the  hereditary  princi- 
ple had  now  so  firmly  rooted  itself,  that  Theodosius 
took  it  for  granted  that  Stilicho  would  keep  up  the  em- 
pire for  his  son,  just  as  in  our  times  a  minister  or  gen- 
eral might  do. 


ZJTSRATUKB  ±VJ>  FUTB  ABTS. 

Iv  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  down  to  Theodo^ 
sius,  there  was  the  greatest  poverty  of  literature.    Of 
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^^ts,  we  have  in  the  whole  of  this  period  only  Auso* 
nius,  who  is  bad  beyond  belief:  it  was  but  the  venera- 
tion of  the  French  philologists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  raised  him  to  some  consideration;  he  is  quite  as 
bad  as  the  most  wretched  poets  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
prose  also  there  is  a  grievous  dearth.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  arose  the  writers  of  epitomes, 
such  as  £utr<^ius  and  Victor;  nor  is  it  uxiUkely  that 
the  epitome  of  Livy  likewise  dates  from  that  time :  these 
men  have  not  a  spark  of  genius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Latin  grammar  has  its  beginning  in  that  form  in 
which  we  know  it  Its  real  flayer  is  Donatus,  the  mas- 
ter of  St.  Jerome:  Gharisius  does  not  belong  to  his 
school,  but  is  independent ;  he  is  an  encyclopedist  who 
gives  one  a  general  view  of  the  older  works.  Diomedes 
also  is  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  To  the  latter 
end  of  it  likewise  belongs  Servius,  who  bears  the  stamp 
of  his  age,  which  was  the  condensing  of  everything  into 
summaries.  The  only  part  of  his  commentary  which  we 
have  in  a  genuine  form,  is  that  on  the  two  first  books 
of  the  JSneid :  the  rest  we  have  in  an  abridgment  only, 
which  very  likely  was  made  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  Another  writer  of  the  same  kind  is  Festus, 
who  has  arranged  the  work  of  Verrius  Flaccusin  alpha- 
betical order:  he  is  very  useful  to  us,  although  he  does 
not  eveiywhere  understand  Yemus.  Nonius  Marcellus 
is  very  likely  somewhat  later ;  yet  he  belongs  to  the 
same  school  of  grammarians,  to  which  the  impulse  had 
now  been  given.  Lastly,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cenr 
tury,  Macrobius  also  flourished. 

The  better  Roman  prose  begins  after  Theododus. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  ingenious  writer  although 
not  always  correct,  still  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius.  He  is  particularly  honest  and  high-minded :  he 
had  himself  served  as  a  soldier,  and  he  is  what  a  histo- 
rian ought  alivays  to  be,  a  man  of  experience.  From 
Alexander  Severus  down  to  Diocletian,  no  one  had  writ- 
ten history  in  Latin;  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  at  ihA 
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beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  were  what  are  called 
the  Scriptorei  Historice  Augxistce^  who  are  beneath  criti- 
cism. From  thence  again,  down  to  Theodosius,  there  is 
not  one.  Ammianus  is  a  Greek  of  Antioch,  and  one 
sees  at  once  that  he  is  a  foreigner. — ^The  rhetoricians 
Still  continue:  Marius  Yictorinus,  bad  as  he  is,  has 
made  an  epoch  in  his  time.  Of  the  school  of  the  rheto- 
ricians, the  prssfect  Symmachus  remains  to  be  mention* 
ed,  whose  letters  are  altogether  got  up  after  the  pattern 
of  those  of  Pliny,  and  are  without  any  historical  sub- 
stance. His  Panegyric  also  is  of  a  school  which  re- 
minds one  of  Pliny.  Now,  on  the  whole,  the  Panegyrists 
get  into  vogue,  such  as  Eumenius  Pacatus,  and  others ; 
— a  wretched  kind  indeed  of  literature ;  people  Were  no 
more  ashamed  of  flattering. — Of  poetry,  not  a  trace  is 
found  until  the  time  of  Theodosius,  except  the  eptgnam 
on  the  base  of  the  obelisk  of  Constantius,  and  that  <m 
Constantine  which  was  placarded  as  a  lampoon. 

With  Theodosius,  a  new  life  is  infused  into  Latin  lite- 
rature. Now  arose  Olaudian,  a  Greek  of  Alexandria, 
who  at  first  also  wrote  Greek.  There  are  few  instances 
besides  of  foreigners  having  written  in  a  strange  tongue 
so  well  as  he  did;  except,  perhaps  Goldoni:*  M.  Anto- 
ninus also  writes  very  good  Greek.  Olaudian^s  language 
is  everything  that  one  could  wish :  one  can  see  that  he 
made  Latin  his  own  with  heartfelt  liking.  He  is  a  true 
poetical  genius,  although  tainted  indeed  with  the  man- 
nerism of  the  later  Greek  poets ;  he  is  a  wonderful  mas- 
ter of  mythology,  and  is  gifted  moreover  with  great  &- 
cility  and  brilliancy  of  language :  sometimes  he  is  las- 
divious.  One  reads  him  with  about  the  same  gratifica- 
tion as  one  does  Ovid :  John  Matthias  Gesner  was  very 
fond  of  him.  Olaudian's  influence  was  very  great,  and 
a  particular  school  of  poets  followed  in  his  steps :  one 
of  his  disciples  was  Merobaudes,  whose  fragments  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  discover  at  St.  Gall.    The  language  of 

«  Qjf  Chaianif— Genn.  Ed. 
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Merobaudes,  although  he  is  a  aatlye  of  the  West,  has 
much  in  it  that  is  faulty ;  yet  he  is  a  man  who  does  not 
merely  hunt  for  words,  but  whose  words  are  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings.  He  is  quite  enthusiastic  for 
AStius.  The  same  Merobaudes  is  no  doubt  the  author 
of  a  most  beautiful  poem,  which  is  contained  in  Fabri- 
cius'  PoiHcB  Ckristianiy*  a  poem  of  as  great  depth  as  any 
can  have.  He  seems  likewise  to  have  been  the  author 
of  another  poem  on  the  miracles  of  Christ,  which  is 
placed  among  those  of  Olaudian,  who  was  a  heathen 
Greek,  whilst  the  other  was  a  Christian.  At  the  close 
of  the  century,  comes  Sidonius  ApolUnaris,  whom  Gefr- 
ner  rightly  csdls  a  great  genius.  His  Latinity  is  Gallic 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Romanic,  and  we  see  from  him  that 
the  common  language  was  very  different  from  the  clas- 
sic style:  but  for  all  that  we  find  him  to  be  a  man  of 
most  varied  acquirements.  There  were,  however,>^at 
that  period  also  some  writers  of  history,  as  the  times 
were  stirring,  and  afforded  a  good  subject;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  been  lost :  of  Benatus  Pro- 
futurus,t  a  fragment  which  is  still  extant,  gives  one  a 
very  favourable  impression. 

But  an  entirely  new  literature  was  the  Christian  one, 
which  has  not  yet  been  noticed  and  brought  out  as  much 
as  it  deserves.  Lactantius,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  is  of  great  importance,  Ambrose  and  others 
are  less  so  as  writers.  Two  great  men,  mor^ver,  are 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine ;  who  indeed  are  giants : 
what  I  know  of  them  entitles  them  to  high  praise.  The 
literary  and  critical  writings  of  St.  Jerome  have  not 
much  in  them :  but  in  the  rest  he  has  liveliness,  versa^ 
tility,  an  immense  range  of  learning,  and,  even  in  his  old 
age,  a  rich  vein  of  wit,  which  is  a  leading  trait  in  him : 
were  he  not  a  writer  of  the  Church,  he  might  have  shone 
by  his  wit  in  the  same  manner  as  Pascal  did*    Angus- 

•  p.  769.   Coot  Niebulur's  {Hrefaee  to  MfiCK^audMj[».  z,-n^enii.  Edit, 
t  Renatos  Profutanu  Frigeridus  in  Oregorius  TuronensLi  II,  8.-^ 
'Germ.  Ed. 
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tine  is  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  as  strongly  actuated 
by  a  yearning  ajfter  truth  as  any  of  the  great  philoso^ 
phers:  his  language  also  is  yery  noble.  He  is  by  no 
means  witty,  like  St.  Jerome;  but  he  is  eloquent, 
and  in  many  places  admirable.  The  latter  half  of  the 
fourth,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  century,  are  a  classic 
cal  era  for  Christian  literature.  Sulpicius  Severus* 
Church  history  is  a  masterpiece;  and  of  this  time 
are  also  the  poems  of  Cselius  Sednlius  and  Claudius 
Mamertus.  The  full  life  of  the  Grallic  period  was  in  this 
century :  Gaul,  in  spite  of  all  its  misfortunes^  had  a  glo- 
rious era  for  the  intellect.  The  writings  of  Salvian,  who 
was  a  priest  or.  bishop  of  Marseilles,  are  very  remark- 
able. He  wrote  on  the  government  of  €bd,  and  contra 
avaritiam;  and  though  his  language  is  €kdlican,  and  his 
rhetorical  turn  may  subject  him  to  censure,  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  on  account  of  his  political  feelings 
which  are  quite  different  from  those  of  Oroaus.  He 
lays  bare  the  whole  misery  of  the  age ;  yet  he  makes  no 
sanctimonious  exhortations,  but  inveighs  against  those 
who  in  better  times  had  neglected  the  &vourable  mo- 
ment, and  against  the  rich ;  this  political  indignation 
against  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  is  quite  a  particu- 
lar feature  of  his.  There  is  a  downright  republican  bias 
in  him,  which  is  remarkable  in  a  psychological  as  well 
as  in  an  historical  point  of  view :  it  is  evident  what 
many  even  in  the  Church  were  now  driving  at,  as  the 
Church  contained  at  that  time  many  republican  ele^ 
ments  of  which  Salvian  is  quite  aware.  What  he  really 
aims  at,  is  community  of  goods  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  presbyters.  Prudentius  is  in  order  of  time 
the  first  of  the  Christian  poets ;  yet  his  poems  are  bet 
middling.  The  greatest  Christian  poet  is  Pope  Hilary, 
who  is  undoubtedly  the  author  of  a  poem  which  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  St.  Hilary,  whose,  however,  it  oannos 
be,  as  it  appears  from  the  dedication,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  fifth  century.  Its  subject  is  the  creation,  and  it  is 
full  of  poetical  spirit :  it  is  quite  in  the  maimer  of  Lucre- 
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tiu8,  whom  he  evidently  took  for  his  pattern ;  and  though 
there  are  faults  in  the  language  and  prosody,  it  is  the 
work  of  a  fine  poet.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  great 
Pope  Leo,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
mad  Council  of  Ephesus,  there  to  speak  words  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  Pope  Leo*s  writings  should  also  be 
read  by  posterity:  he  is  a  very  ingenious  writer,  and, 
taking  him  altogether,  a  great  man. 

The  Greek  literature  of  the  fourth  century  is  quite 
rhetorical:  in  the  fifth,  it  rises  again,  and  poets  and 
historians  come  out.  These  last  are  headed  by  Euna- 
plus,  who  is  followed  by  a  halojci  of  historians — Pris- 
cus,  Malchus,  Oandidus,  and  others.  The  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy  likewise  went  on  flourishing,  and  poetry  alee 
revived  in  the  fifth  century.  The  establishment  of  the 
eastern  empire  evidently  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  li« 
terature. 

Architecture  had  already  quite  fallen  off  in  the  fourth 
century.  Oonstantine's  buildings  are  most  bare£Etced 
robberies :  his  arch  is  taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  and 
all  that  is  of  his  time,  is  below  criticism.  Painting  is 
quite  supplanted  by  mosaic,  which,  however,  at  that 
time  was  beautiful:  in  the  chapel  of  Pope  Hilaiy  there 
is  some  very  fine  mosaic  work.  This  was  peculiar  to 
the  west,  although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  art 
originated  in  Alexandria. 

On  the  whole,  ignorance  and  indifference  to  literature 
increased  more  and  more  among  the  higher  classes^ 
whilst  the  memory  of  the  olden  times  had  been  entirely 
lost. 
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DIYISION  or  THB  BXPXBE.  HONOBIUS,  ARCADIUS.  .  8TXU* 
OHO.  ALABIO.  BADA0AI8B.  ADOLPHUS.  CONSTANTINB. 
GBBONTIVS.  PLAOIDIA.  YALSNTUVIAN  III.  B05IFACB. 
ABTIU8.  OBN8BBI0.  ATTILA.  PETBONIUB  MAXIMUSi. 
AYIT1T8.  BIOIMBB.  MAJOBIAN.  SBTBBU8.  AMTHEMIUS. 
OLTBBKTS.  OLT0BBIV8.  JULIUS  BBP08.  0BBSTB6.  BO- 
MULU8  AUaUSTULUS. 

Thbodosius  left  two  sons,  Aroodius,  who  was  eighteen, 
and  Honorius  who  was  dleven  years  of  age.  Honorius^ 
he  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  Stilioho ;  and  he 
intrusted  Rufinus  with  the  government  of  the  East, 
which  had  feJlen  to  the  lot  <^  Arcadius.*  Stilicho,  it 
is  certain,  was  not  of  Roman  extraction,  and  this  is  all 
that  we  know  of  his  descent :  he  must  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  wars  of  Theodoeius,  as  he  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  magiater  utritt&qm  milidoe,  Theo« 
dosius  had  married  him  to  Serena,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  and  his  own  adopted  cbild,  who  is  therefore 
called  Begina  by  the  writers  of  that  age.  Stilicho  was 
completely  master  in  the  West ;  whereas  in  the  Sast, 
Arcadius,  supported  by  Eutropius,  tried  to  rid  himself 
of  the  rule  of  Rufinus.  The  latter,  who  had  set  his  heart 
upon  marrying  his  daughter  to  Arcadius,  had  beea 
baffled  by  a  clever  court  intrigue ;  but,  as  his  eyes  were 
soon  opened,  he  continued  to  hold  unshaken  sway. 
When,  however,  Stilicho  availed  himself  of  the  pretext 
of  leading  back  the  troops  of  the  East  which  were  still 
in  Italy,  Rufinus  was  panic-struck,  and  got  an  order 
from  the  emperor  that  Stilicho  should  not  mQve :  the 
latter  therefore  respectfully  drew  back,  and  sent  the 
troops  alone  to  the  East.  They  then  advanced :  Rufi- 
nus was  taken  by  surprise,  and  surrounded  and  mur- 
dered in  the  Field  of  Mars  near  Constantinople.    His 

•  Conf.  on  this.  Godofredus'  Prosopographv  of  the  Codex  Theodotia- 
nus.— Germ.  Edit. 
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power  forthwith  chiefly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eu- 
nuch Eutropius. 

Alaric  now  came  with  the  Yisigoths  from  the  East  to 
the  West  Soon  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  he  rose 
against  the  Roman  empire,  and  carried  the  war  again 
into  Greece,  crushing  the  little  life  which  still  lingered 
in  that  country,  which  was  then,  as  in  the  days  of  De- 
x^ius  and  Gallienus,  completely  tram^ded  under  foot.  But 
here  we  take  leave  of  the  East.  Stilicho  brought  assist^ 
ance  and  defeated  Alaric,  who,  however,  escaped  him, 
crossing  with  his  booty  the  bay  of  Crissa  near  Rhium : 
this  proves  him  to  have  been  a  great  man.  Soon  after* 
wards,  Alaric  made  his  peace  with  the  eastern  empire,  and 
was  appointed  mag%9Ur  mUiium  in  lUyria,  under  which 
title  he  became  in  fact  an  imperial  prsofect.  How  he 
got  that  dignity,  and  how  he  lost  it  ^  and  at  what  time 
Illjrricum  ceased  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  and 
came  again  to  be  embodied  in  the  eastern  empire,  is 
quite  an  enigma.  On  the  whole,  the  migration  of  the 
nations,  when  one  searches  closely  into  it,  gives  ground 
for  queries  and  riddles  which  are  never  to  be  solved. 
The  history  of  those  times  is  so  imperfectly  known,  t]|^t 
it  is  not  possible  to  decide  even  things  which  are  some 
of  the  most  important  points.  The  eastern  Goths,  per- 
haps also  the  Gepidse,  are  in  the  days  of  Yalens  Ukewise 
in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum ;  in  the  period  after  Attila, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marciao,  they  are  in  two 
kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  ]>anube:'^  where  have 
they  been  in  the  meanwhile  ?  Under  Attila,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  in  Pannonia ;  but  the  question  is  then, 
in  what  part  of  Pannonia  ?  they  cannot  have  been  on 
the  north  of  the  Danube.  The  whole  epoch  is  very  con- 
fused, and  new  materials  are  not  to  be  found ;  yet  I  be<- 
lieve  that  by  carefully  and  closely  sifting  the  existing 
materials,  many  a  question  might  be  solved  which  Gil^ 
bon  and  others  did  not  even  put  to  themselves. — ^Alarioy 

*  The  words  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube**  are  not  in  the  M3S.  | 
have  supplied  Uieu  merely  fvota  conjecture.— G^rin.  Ed. 
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not  unlikely  at  the  instigation  of  the  eastern  empird, 
now  appears  in  the  West.  Honorius  then  held  his  court 
at  Milan,  which  since  Maximian  had  often  beconie  the 
abode  of  the  emperor,  and  a  regular  capital ;  yet  Milan, 
although  very  strongly  fortified,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  plain,  could  not  feel  safe  to  Honorius,  and  there- 
fore, when  Alaric  was  advancing  from  Aquileia,  he  fled 
across  the  Alps.  But  at  Asti  in  Piedmont  he  was  al- 
ready hemmed  in  by  the  Ooths,  when  StUicho  came  to 
his  rescue,  bringing  with  him  all  the  forces  that  he 
could  muster:  these,  however,  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  barbarians.  Not  only  literature  and  creative  ge- 
nius, but  also  the  spirit  of  bravery  had  died  away :  the 
Italians  were  now  a  mere  helpless  rabble ;  there  was  no 
making  troops  out  of  them.  Even  in  octr  days,  the 
States  of  the  Church  and  Naples  could  not  make  head 
against  a  determined  army  of  six  thousand  men*  a  few 
thousand  Algerines  might  sack  Rome,  if  they  were  but 
aware  of  this  weakness.  On  Easter  Day,  StUicho  with 
his  army  fell  upon  the  Gk>ths  near  Pollentia  in  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  gained  a  victory:  fanaticism  brought  it 
as  a  crime  against  him  that  he  had  given  battle  on  the 
holy  day.  The  Ooths,  though  not  dispersed,  had  to 
think  of  retreating.  Alaric,  however,  made  a  bold  for-» 
ward  movement  against  Rome;  but  was  pursued  by 
JStilicho,  and,  after  a  second  unlucky  fight,  concluded  a 
convention  by  which  he  withdrew  from  Italy.  Hono- 
rius had  a  triumph,  and  built  a  triumphal  arch,  which 
was  still  standing  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when, 
alas !  it  was  demolished.  There  exists  another  monu- 
ment of  that  time,  the  inscription  on  a  gate  {Porta  S» 
Lorenzo),  in  which  one  sees  the  traces  of  Stilicho's  name, 
who  restored  the  walls,  e^estis  immensidus  ruderibus, 
Aurelian  in  fact  had  fortified  Rome ;  but  as  the  walls 
nad  got  since  then  into  a  very  bad  state,  they  were 
now  once  more  repaired.  It  was  no  doubt  on  this  occa- 
sion,  that  the  Monte  Testaccio  was  thrown  up,  as  before 
that  time  the  city  wall  was  quite  buried  under  a  mass 
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of  rubbish :  it  is  a  marsh  which  has  been  filled  up  with 
potsherds. 

Soon  ader  Alario  had  retreated  to  IlljTicuni,  a  new 
cauuiiity  burst  upon  Italy.  Badagaise,  who  is  said  to 
have  likewise  been  a  Goth,  but  had  no  kindred  with  the 
Ostrogoths,  came  down  with  Sueves,  Yandals,  and  other 
tribes,  who  were  not  yet  Christians,  and  therefore  much 
more  cruel  than  the  €k>ths.  They  swept  down  from  the 
Alps  through  unhappy  Lombardy,  and  laid  siege  to  Flo- 
I'ence,  where  Stilicho  again  went  forth  against  them, 
and  forced  them  back  with  unaocoimtable  skill  into  the 
Apennines.  How  these  hordes  could  so  tamely  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  back,  is  more  than  we 
are  able  to  understand.  Most  of  them  died  of  want^ 
many  surrendered,  and  were  sold  in  great  masses. 

Thus  Italy  was  saved  for  the  time.  The  eastern  em- 
pire, although  at  peace  with  Persia,  did  not  take  the 
least  share  in  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  the  West. 
It  had  been  necessary  to  send  for  troops  even  from  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  Britain ;  and  thus  the 
latter  east  itself  off  from  the  Roman  empire.  The  troops 
on  the  Rhine  were  greatly  weakened,  and  could  not 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Alemanni,  Burgundians, 
Sueves,yandals,  and  Alans,  who  in  407  forced  the  passage 
across  the  Rhine,  and  overran  GkiuL  This  most  unhappy 
country  was  suffering  frightfully  beneath  a  weight  of 
taxation  which  was  made  still  heavier  by  the  system  of 
solidary  pledge,  the  commonalties  being  bound  to  make 
good  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  laid  upon  them. 
The  decurions,  who  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  richest 
men,  were  directly  answerable  for  the  money,  and  if 
they  could  not  pay  it,  torture  was  even  used  to  force 
ihem :  in  their  turn,  tiiey  might  exact  it  from  the  rate^ 
payers.  People,  therefore,  had  rather  be  sold  for  slaves 
than  accept  such  a  dignity ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  series 
of  laws  for  compelling  the  acceptance  of  the  decurion* 
ship,  most  of  the  enactments  of  which  are  to  define 
what  pleas  for  exemption  are  not  to  be  taken.  This  bur- 
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then,  of  which  no  remission  was  granted,  had  as  early 
as  in  the  third  century  stirred  up  the  peasants*  wars,  of 
which  we  meet  with  the  first  traces  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
Uenus :  from  thenceforth  they  never  leave  off  again.  The 
rising  of  the  Bagavdce  (thus  these  peasants  are  called) 
has  much  puzzled  the  French  antiquaries :  there  were 
entire  districts  which  took  up  arms  in  self-defence  against 
the  extortions  of  the  government.  We  know  little  or 
nothing  of  what  the  Gauls  had  now  to  suffer  from  the 
barbarians.  A  warlike  spirit,  however,  was  sooner 
roused  among  them  than  in  Italy:  Auvergne  truly  be^ 
came  a  land  of  warriors,  and  defended  itself  against  the 
inroads  of  the  enemy.  When  Gaul  had  been  thoroughly 
ravaged,  the  invading  hordes  turned  themselves  towards 
Spain*  The  Sueves,  Alans,  and  Vandals,  altogethe^r 
^withdrew  from  Gaul;  but  the  Burgundians  remained 
behind  in  Burgundy,  Franehe  Comt4,  Savoy,  and  after- 
wards also  in  Dauphin^:  at  that  time,  they  had  the 
country  of  the  iBqui  and  the  Sequani,  and  the  west  of 
Switzerland.  The  Sueves  and  Vandals  in  Spain  were 
quite  independent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  always 
kept  hostile  to  it ;  the  Burgundians,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  a  small  nation  in  a  large  territory,  submitted 
in  some  sc»rt  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
as  to  a  liege  lord,  in  consideration  of  his  allowing  them 
to  live  there. 

Stilicho  was  loudly  reviled  because  he  could  not  sav^~ 
Gkiul ;  and  moreover  he  had  awakened  the  mistrust  of 
Honorius  and  his  court  ever  since  his  son  Eucherius 
was  grown  up.  Honorius  had  married  one  after  an^ 
other  two  daughters  of  Stilicho,  Maria  and  Therman^ 
tia ;  and  as  the  former  of  these  had  died  without  issue^ 
and  no  one  thought  that  Thermantia  would  have  chilr 
dren,  it  had  been  the  more  generally  believed  that  Sti^ 
licho  would  make  his  son  emperor.  Yet  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  Stilicho  sought  the  life  of  Honor 
rius :  he  would  much  rather  have  waited  for  his  death, 
when  it  would  have  been  quite  th^  regular  course  foy 
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Eucherius  to  succeed.  Stilicho  indeed  iiraa  the  main- 
stay of  the  empire :  he  alone  kept  Alaric  in  awe.  Ho- 
norius  notwithstanding  congpired  against  him,— just  as 
Louis  XIII.  did  against  one  of  his  subjects, — and,  after 
having  first  got  up  an  insurrection  of  the  army,  he  sent 
assassins  to  fall  upon  him  in  his  palace.  His  friends 
having  been  slain  before  him,  Stilicho  fled  into  a  church ; 
but  was  dragged  out  of  it  and  murdered,  as  was  also  his 
son :  Serena  his  widow,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
base  senate. 

To  Alaric  the  murder  of  Stilicho  became  a  pretext  for 
again  invading  Italy.  Honorius  now  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  inaccessible  city  of  Ravenna,  which  at  that  time 
was  built  on  idands,  like  Venice  now,  being  separated 
by  lagunes  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  only 
connected  by  an  isthmus  Without  troubling  himself 
to  besiege  Ravenna,  Alaric  marched  on  the  Fiaminian 
road  against  Rome,  which  he  blockaded.  Here,  before 
long,  the  most  horrible  famine  was  seen :  people  mur- 
dered to  feed  on  the  corpses,  so  that  even  children  are 
said  to  have  been  eaten  by  their  own  parents :  besides 
which  there  broke  out  a  plague,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things.  At  last  a  capitulation 
was  concluded,  though  one  cannot  understand  why  Ala- 
ric acceded  to  it :  perhaps  he  did  so  because  the  sum- 
mer had  already  come  on,  and  was  severely  felt  by  the 
army,  which  may  likewise  have  suffered  from  epidemics. 
Rome  having  ransomed  itself,  negodations  for  peace 
were  to  be  set  on  foot  between  the  court  of  Ravenna 
and  Alaric,  it  being  proposed  that  the  emperor  should 
appoint  Alaric  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  of  the 
western  empire.  As  these  negociations  did  not  lead  to 
any  result,  Alaric  turned  himself  for  the  second  time  to- 
wards Rome.  The  senate  fell  off  from  Honorius ;  Alario 
proclaimed  Attains,  the  fn-cefectus  prastorio,  emperor,  and 
marched  with  him  to  Ravenna ;  and  Honorius  was  so 
faint-hearted  as  to  acknowledge  Atts^us  as  his  colleague. 
When,  however,  in  the  meanwhile,  reinforcements  had 
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landed  in  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and  Attains  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  Gothic  chief,  Honorius  again 
broke  off  the  negociations,.iuid  Alaric  returned  for  the 
third  time  to  Rome.  On  the  24th  August,  410,  was  that 
awful  burning  of  Rome  which  is  still  so  &mous  in  the 
world's  history,  the  Salarian  gate,  which  is  yet  stand-^ 
ing,  having  been  opened  to  the  Goths  by  treachery. 
Although  Rome  had  to  suffer  many  of  the  horrors  of  a 
town  taken  by  storm,  little  blood  was  shed :  many  were 
led  away  as  prisoners.  The  lust  and  rapine  of  the  Gk>th& 
hardly  knew  any  bounds :  the  inhabitants  were  racked 
to  make  them  show  where  they  had  hidden  their  trea» 
sures.  The  churches  only  were  not  plundered.  After 
a  pillage  of  three  days,  the  evacuation  began,  which 
was  completed  by  the  sixth  day.  Alaric  marched  to 
Rhegium,  intending  to  go  also  to  Sicily ;  but  he  turned 
back.  Two  years  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  he  died  in 
Cosenza.  (To  this  refers  the  beautiful  poem  of  Count 
Platen, ''  The  Tomb  at  Busento.")  The  command  of  the 
army  fell  to  his  brother-in-law  Adolphus,  who,  quite 
unlike  Alaric,  had  a  fondness  for  the  Romans :  he  left 
Italy  and  marched  to  Languedoc  On  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees,  over  part  of  Languedoc  and  Catalonia,  he 
reigned  as  an  independent  prince,  the  ally  of  the  Rp-» 
mans.  There  he  married  Placidia,  Honorius*  sister, 
who  had  been  led  away  as  a  captive,  and  who  now  so 
closely  knit  the  alliance,  that  it  changed  into  real 
friendship.  Adolphus,  who  had  already  led  his  troops 
into  Spain,  where  he  conquored  the  Yandals,  Sueves, 
and  Alans,  and  drove  them  into  Asturias,  Galicia,  and 
Lusitania;  gave  back  to  the  Roman  empire  the  pro- 
vinces which  he  did  not  occupy  himself.  He  also  did 
very  good  service  against  Jovinus,  a  usurper,  and  hid 
urother  Sebastianus. 

In  Britain,  whilst  Alaric  was  in  Italy,  an  officer  of 
the  name  of  Constantine  had  been  proclaimed  Augus- 
tus by  the  soldiers,  and  had  been  &vourably  received 
in  Qwd*    Against  him  arose  Gerontius,  another  usur-»- 
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per,  who  placed  Maximus,  a  Mend  of  hi%  on  the  throne^ 
bttir  in  Gaul  there  came  forth  an  army  of  Honorius 
under  Oonstantius,  ostensibly  to  the  assistance  of  Oon- 
Btantine,  which  was  quite  a  soimd  policy.  Oonstantius 
compelled  Gerontius  and  Maximus,  who  were  besieging 
Aries,  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives ;  thon  he  after- 
wards went  on  with  the  war  against  Oonstantine,  and 
thus  regained  Gkiul  and  Spain  for  the  Romans.  For 
this,  after  the  death  of  Adolphus,  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  (}alla  Placidia.  The  friendship  between 
the  Western  Goths  and  the  Romans  now  ceased  again : 
Singeric  and  Wallia  broke  off  with  them,  and  the  Visi- 
goths, who  were  very  jealous  of  their  independence,  re- 
turned to  their  former  attitude  towards  them.  Thence- 
forth, except  that  her  coasts  were  pillaged  by  Genseric, 
Italy  had  peace  until  the  invasion  of  Attila:  yet  we 
may  easily  imagine  how  little  she  was  able  to  recover 
herseUl    Honorius  died  in  423. 

Placidia  had  borne  to  Cbnstantius  two  children,  Pla* 
ddus  Yalentinianus  and  Justa  Grata  Honoria,  both  of 
them  a  curse  to  the  empire.  Oonstantius  indeed  had 
extorted  from  Honorius  his  being  acknowledged  as 
Augustus;  but  he  died  immediately  after,  even  before 
Honorius,  at  whose  death  Placidus  was  a  boy  of  not 
more  than  four  years  old,  and  therefore  not  capable  of 
taking  to  himself  the  throne.  Arcadius  also  was  al- 
ready dead,  and  his  rule  was  nominally  in  the  hands  of 
his  very  youthful  son,  Theodosius  II.,  who  his  whole 
life  long  never  became  his  own  master,  but  really  was 
in  those  of  Pulcheria,  the  new  emperor's  sister :  thus 
the  East  was  very  badly  governed.  Galla  Placidia  fled 
with  her  children  to  Constantinople;  but  before  suc- 
cours arrived  from  thence,  the  government  was  seized 
by  a  usurper,  Johannes,  the  first  emperor  with  a  Chris- 
tian name.''^  He  reigned  two  years.  Theodosius,  on 
the  other  hand,  bestowed  the  crown  on  his  cousin,  the 

«  Johannes,  hovrever,  is  not  an  exclusively  Cluistian  name.    jAt>*«*. 
nes  Lydos  certainly  was  an  heathen. 
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boy  Yalentinian  III.,  and  sent  two  annies  to  Italy  uxider 
Ardaburius  and  Aspar,  both  of  whom  were  Isaurians. 
This  undertaking  did  not  succeed  at  first,  the  fleet  haying 
been  scatteredbja  storm ;  but  Aspar  advanced  unresisted 
through  Illjricttm,  which  seems  to  have  returned  again 
beneath  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor,  and  Jcdiannes 
was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  Placidus*  Yalentinian 
proclaimed  emperor.  His  mother  Placidia  now  gov- 
erned the  West,  in  a  way  which  indeed  was  not  much  to 
her  credit,  though  things  became  worse  after  her  death 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  her  son  ruled  alone. 
Rome  was  then  richer  in  distinguished  men  than  it  had 
been  in  the  times  of  the  better  emperors ;  above  all  are 
the  names  of  Boniface  and  Aetius,  neither  of  whom 
could  have  outvied  the  other  without  causing  the  &11 
of  the  empire.  Who  Boni&ce  was,  is  little  known :  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  Italian.  Aetius  was  from  Scy- 
thia,  that  is  to  say,  Lower  Moesia,  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Silistria,  and  of  Latin  blood,  notwith- 
standing his  Greek  name :  his  father  was  a  man  of  raxik 
who  lost  his  life  owing  to  treachery,  or  some  tyrannical 
act  of  Alaric.  The  age  of  Aetius  cannot  exactly  be  as- 
certained :  he  must  have  been  between  fifty  aod  sixty, 
or  more  than  sixty  when  he  died;  for  as  a  young  man 
he  was  with  Alaric  and  the  Huns  as  a  hostage,  «nd  often 
afterwards  as  an  ambassador:  he  commanded  their 
respect,  being  their  equal  in  bravery,  and  yet  having 
the  advantage  of  superior  civilization  as  welL  He  was 
an  extraordinary  man,  and  those  who  were  in  power 
ought  to  have  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way ;  just 
as  the  Athenian  people  did  Aloibiades :  but  he  was  by 
no  means  without  blemish,  and  he  behaved  unjustly 
and  spitefully  towards  Boniface,  by  which  he  brought 
the  empire  into  great  trouble.  His  influence  over  Pla- 
cidia and  Yalentinian  being  unbounded,  he  got  Boni- 
face, who  was  governor  (comes)  of  Africa,  recalled,  and 

'  •  The  reading  PlaciditM  has  less  authority  for  it,  most  of  the  oofais  on 
n)OumueiU8  have  Placidiw. 
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summoned  to  RaVenna  where  the  court  then  was.  As 
Boniface  had  to  expect  to  lose  his  life  if  he  went,  he 
formed  the  accursed  resolution  of  calling  the  t'andals, 
who  at  that  time  were  in  the  west  of  Spain,  over  intp 
Africa :  they  came  under  Gonderic,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  devastation  of  Africa  from  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  Carthage.  No  Grerman  people  has  carried  on 
war  with  such  faithlessness  and  doggedness :  hitherto 
Africa  had  suffered  but  little.  They  found  support 
among  the  Donatists,  who  had  been  driven  to  despair 
by  a  frightful  persecution,  though  they  were  only  im- 
practicable seceders  who  had  gone  out  in  Diocletian's 
reign  on  account  of  the  election  of  a  bishop:  these 
were  a  rude  sect,  but  noble^hearted  fanatics,  and  they 
were  horribly  dealt  with.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their 
persecution  lasted  even  later  than  this,  and  that  thse 
Arabs  in  their  turn  found  partisans  among  them :  they 
looked  upon  the  barbarians  as  their  deliverers.  Their 
example  may  well  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  misery  to  which  intolerance,  or,  rather,  to 
call  it  by  its  right  name,  injustice  gives  birth:  the 
dreadful  persecution  of  the  Donatists  had  now  lasted 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Genseric,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Gonderic,  took  the  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  (429).  The  Moorish 
tribes  he  left  alone ;  they  were  perfectly  free :  the  Van- 
dal rule  only  extended  over  the  province  of  Tunis,  and 
the  maritime  towns.  The  eyes  of  Boniface  were  now 
opened  to  the  fearful  calamity  of  which  he  had  been  the 
cause,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  check  the  stream.  He 
met  with  confidence  from  Placidia,  who  in  this  instance 
behaved  nobly :  she  sent  him  troops,  which,  however, 
were  beaten  in  two  decisive  battles.  After  some  years 
a  truce,  and  then  a  peace  was  made,  in  which  Bome 
gave  up  the  greatest  part  of  Africa ;  all  indeed  but  Car- 
thage, and  some  other  places.  This  peace  the  fjuthless 
Genseric  did  not  keep ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  make  himself  master  of  Carthage.-^ 
III.  t 
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Carthage,  next  to  Rome,  was  the  largest  town  in  the 
Western  Empire,  being  to  that^  capital,  as  Hadrianople 
was  to  Constantinople.  Its  extent  was  considerable, 
a;nd  it  was  built  on  the  spot  where  the  gardens  of  Old 
Carthage  had  been,  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  town. 
Salvian  of  Marseilles  shows  what  a  pla^  it  was ;  yet  he 
^a^s,  that  one  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  its  having  been 
taxen  by  the  barbarians,  than  grieve  over  it,  as  immor- 
ality had  reached  the  highest  pitch,  and  it  was  incon- 
ceivable how  the  city  could  have  called  itself  Christian. 
In  former  times,  Christianity  had  certainly  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  many  individuals.;  but  since  the  masses 
t^ad  adopted  it,  the  church  was  no  longer  a  select  com- 
^lunity,  and,  therefore  it  had  ceased  to  have  any  influ- 
ence u]^on  morals.  ^  is  remarkable  how  thoughtlessly 
at  that  time  whole  towns  became  christian,  just  as  if  a 
nf3W.  ruler  were  proclaimed,  the  peo]^le  remaining  at 
l^art  as  bad  as  they  ever  were.  It  is  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune for  the  world  and  for  Christianity  itself,  that 
Constantine  should  hskye  been  in  such  haste  to  make 
the  faith  universal :  the  hierarchy  thus  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  although  there  were  still  Popes  like  Leo  the 
%eat,  there  ^ere  likewise  many  bad  bishops. 

5!he.  Vandal  fleets  from  Africa  pillaged  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Corsica,  and  also  the  coast  of  Italy.  This  piracy 
was  a  fresh  calamity  for  Italy,  which  had  already  be- 
gun to  recover  a.  Utile  £rom>  its  sufferings,  although 
many  parts  had  indeed  remained  waste^  and  the  mass  of 
the  population  had  given  themselves  up  as  serfs  to  the 
great  Iprds.  And  as  ill.  luck  would  have  it,  most 
of  the  ^man  nobles  had  ^ei^*  estates  in  Africa;  so 
that  these  fstmilies,  whose  wealth  sounds  ^ite  fabulous, 
were  utterly  ruined,  as  Genseric  confiscated  every- 
thing. 

A  new  storm  came  from  another  quarter,  even  th^ 
Huns  who  had  formerly  driven  away  the  Goths.  Of 
.their  abodes  in  the  times  of  Theodosius  and  his  sons, 
we  have  no  certain  trace;  perhaps  they  dwelled  in  the 
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country  between  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  borders 
of  WaUachia :  duiing  the-  first  years  of  Theodosius,  they 
are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  even 
beyond  the  Theiss,  as  £ur  as  Pannonia.  Concerning  all 
these  points,  our  sources  are  too  scanty:  as  for  the  hy- 
pothesis of  De  Guignes,  who  traces  them  from  China,  I 
have  abready  branded  it  as  false ;  it  is  a  view  which  in 
this  day  is  justly  rejected.  The  Huns  being  now  met 
with  as  fEur  as  Pannonia,  the  Pannonian  frontier  must 
have  been  lost  by  the:  Romans.  Bledas  and  Attila  (Ble- 
del  and  Etzel)>  the  two  sons*  of  Rugilas,  appear  with  a 
formidable  power  as  the  kings  of  the  Huns :  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  might  of  Attila,  however,  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  Gibbon,  as  he  believes  the  rule  of  Attila  to 
have  reached  as  far  as  China.  It  is  indeed  very  likely 
that  his  sway  extended  beyond  the  Don  even  to  the 
Volga :  the  German  peoples  paid  homage  to  him,  as  one 
may  see  from  our  own  poems ;  and  as  they  were  treated, 
by  him  with  forbearance,  the  lays  are  not  bitter  upon 
Mm.  The  main  strength  of  his  empire,  according  to  a 
very  correct  remark  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  was  in  Ger- 
man tribes :  he  himself,  as  Jomandes  describes  him^  was 
a  Mogul,  and  surrounded  by  Moguls.  Yet  this  Mogul 
tribe  is  comparatively  weak ;  so  that,  immediately  after 
bis  death,  the  German  tribes  are  free  again.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  fifth,  ceatuxy,  Attila  had  turned  himself 
against  the  eastern  empire  only,  which  he  made  to  suf- 
fer dreadfully  by  devastation,  disgraceful  treaties  of 
peace,  and  tribute:  Servia,  and  the  ^eaXec  part  of  Bul- 
garia, he  altogether  changed  into  a  desert.  The  Hubs 
carried  on  their  frightful  and  bloodthicsty  havoc  in  quite 
a  different  manner  from  the  Goths^  for  instance :  they 
were  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  destroyers.  The 
western  empuae,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Vandals,. 
was  not  able  to  aid  that  of  the. East  in  this  distress: 
there  was  even  a  sort  of  friendly  relation  between  the, 

•  More  correcily,  n€phew9.—QeTm,  Ed. 
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former  and  the  Huns,  namely,  bj  means  of  presents. 
Aetius,  having  been  banished,  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  Huns,  from  whence,  however,  he  returned :  under 
their  protection,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  power  in 
the  empire,  until  he  was  so  firmly  established  that  he 
could  do  without  them.  He  had  revived  the  authority 
of  Rome  beyond  all  expectation :  in  Gbul,  he  had  re- 
duced the  distant  countries  on  the  coast,  which  had 
made  themselves  independent ;  he  also  restored  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine,  though  indeed  the  Franks  still  dwell- 
ed from  Belgium  to  the  Saone,  and  the  Burgundians 
lived  under  their  own  kings,  being  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Provwice,  however,  part  of  Dauphin^,  Lower 
Languedoc,  Lower  Loire,  Auvergne,  and  the  north-west 
of  Gaul,  as  well  as  Spain  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  the  exception  of  Catalonia,  were  subject  to 
the  latter :  the  Visigoths  had  the  South.  No  European 
country  is  so  torn  in  pieces  as  the  western  empire  then 
was :  the  countries  there  were  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  heaps  of  ruins,  even  as  a  land  brought  down  to  the 
deepest  misery ;  of  which  we  may  form  an  idea  by  read- 
ing the  poems  of  Logau  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

Attila  had  been  led  by  a  quarrel  with  a  Frankish 
royal  house  to  march  into  Gaul.  Here  AStius  united 
with  the  feeble  forces  of  the  empire  against  him,  the 
warriors  of  the  Visigoths,  the  ruling  party  of  the  Franks 
in  Gaul  under  Meroveeus,  and  the  Burgundians :  nearly 
all  his  troops  were  barbarians,  but  the  spirit  was  his. 
Attila  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering,  and  it  would  have  been  destroyed  like  the 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  when  AStius  and 
Theodoric  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  came  to  its  relief. 
Attila  fell  back  into  Champagne  {Camipi  Catalaimici), 
The  decisive  battle  in  the  year  461,  is  wrongly  called 
the  battle  near  Chalons,  which  I  do  not  at  all  look  upon 
as  certain:  Campi  Catalaunici  mean  Champagne;  so 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  battle  was 
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precisely  near  Chalons.  In  this  mighty  combat,  Attila 
led  the  barbarians  of  the  East,  the  majority  of  them 
being  German  tribes,  against  the  barbarians  of  the 
West.  Yet  Aetius  had  to  contend  not  only  against 
superior  numbers,  but  Also  against  treachery,  as  the 
Alans,  who  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  host,  gave 
way,  and  the  Huns  were  enabled  to  break  through  his 
ranks.  The  Visigoths  were  about  to  be  overpowered, 
Theodoric  being  dead ;  but  Thorismund,  his  heir,  made 
a  decisive  charge  and  AStius  also  conquered  at  last.  The 
Huns  were  not  driven  back,  but  retreated  b^iind  their 
rampart  of  waggons^  where  AStios  did  Bot  venture  to 
attack  them ;  so  that  both  parties  retired.  The  num- 
bers which  have  been  given  of  those  who  were  kiUed 
and  taken  prisoners,  are  beyond  all  belie£ 

When  the  winter  was  over,  Attila  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Italy.  Here  AStius  could  only  oppose  to  him 
the  feeble,  uncertain  forces  of  a  land  which  ha4  become 
utterly  unwarlike.  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  other  towns 
were  destroyed ;  all  who  did  not  flee,  were  murdered : 
people  took  refuge  in  the  marshes,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  founding  of  Venice.  The  details  which  we 
have  concerning  the  first  tribunes  of  Venice,  <Src.,  are 
fabulous.  Attila  had  been  invited  by  the  princess  Ho- 
noria  into  Italy. 

The  death  of  Attila,  which  soon  followed,  would 
perhaps  have  given  rest  to  Italy,  had  not  AStius,  the 
only  support  of  Rome,  met  with  his  death  at  the  same 
time.  Aetius,  had  he  wished  to  rebel,  might  long  ago 
have  taken  the  throne  for  himself;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  being  the  acknowledged  and  actual  ruler  of  the 
empire:  his  title  was  that  of  Patrician;  but  he  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  chronicles  as  Dtuc  Eomaiwrvm,  His 
younger  son  Gaudentius  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Valentinian,  both  of  them  being  very 
young ;  without  doubt  AStius  thereby  wished  to  secure 
the  succession  for  Qaudentius.  Valentinian,  however, 
who  was  not  yet  old.  expected  that  this  would  put  aa 
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end  to  1h8  own  dominion ;  and  therefore  he  formed  a 
plot  against  AStius.  The  latter,  suspecting  nothing, 
went  to  the  imperial  palaoe  at  Rome  on  the  Palatine, 
a^nd  there  Yalentiniaa  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand: 
Terj  tikelj,  no  one  was  allowed  to  present  himself  with 
arms  before  the  emperor,  as  was  the  case  in  Ck>nstanti* 
nople.  His  son  also,  and  many  of  his  Mends  were  mur* 
dered.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  this  led  to  the 
rise  of  Ricimer ;  at  least,  he  very  soon  after  is  met  with 
in  AStius'  place.  Rome  was  now  deprived  of  the  great 
man,  who  alone  could  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire :  all  the  successors  of  Yalentinian  were  merely  em- 
perors in  name.  Yalentinian  filled  the  measure  of  his 
wretchedness  by  an  outrage  on  the  wife  of  Petronius 
Maximus.  He  treacherously  decoyed  her  into  the  pa- 
lace, to  gratify  his  infiunous  lusts;  and  by  this  deed  he 
drove  the  injured  husband  into  a  conspiracy.  Yalen- 
tinian was  murdered  in  the  Field  of  Mar^  and  Petro- 
nius was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Petronius'  wife  having  died  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
compelled  Yalentinian's  widow,  Eudoxia,  to  marry  him. 
She,  however,  had  loved  her  former  husband  in  spite  of 
his  profligacy,  and  she  brooded  over  schemes  of  revenge : 
she  invited  Qenseric  to  come  to  Rome  and  to  achieve 
its  conquest.  This  was  so  easily  done,  that  one  won- 
ders at  his  not  having  made  it  before,  and  frequently 
afterwards :  the  co-operation  of  the  empress  is  quite 
evident.  When  Genseric  appeared,  the  clergy  and  the 
senate  went  out  to  meet  him,  imploring  his  mercy: 
whereupon  he  promised  not  to  destroy  the  people.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers  were 
nearly  as  wanton  as  if  the  city  had  been  taken  by  sword ; 
only  there  was  not  quite  so  much  bloodshed.  Fourteen 
whole  days  was  the  city  pillaged :  all  the  silver,  all  the 
bronze  was  taken  away ;  the  golden  plates,  and  the  gilt 
tiles  on  the  Capitol,  nay,  all  that  had  any  value,  and 
could  be  moved,  was  carried  away  to  the  Vandal  ships 
at  Ostia.    Petronius  himself  was  slain  in  the  tumult. 
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The  coiiq«eron  \mi  left  A<»sie  eadiausted,  like  a  body 
bled  to  death :  the  souvtc^adfiot  even  the  spirit  to  pro- 
daim  a  new  emperor. 

And  now,  the  senator  M.  Mscilius  Avitus,  a  very  rich 
and  accomplished  nobleman  in  Auvergne,  declared  hiin^ 
Bdf  ma^SKor  in  Gaul,  and  crossed  tke  AJps.  Fo  one 
indeed  had  TeaDy-proofaned  Mm.  The  state  of  things 
had  become  very  strange:  it  was  not  the  army  in  the 
province,  that  proclaimed  the  emperor;  but  a  peculiar 
right  had  then  sprung  up  by  which,  when  there  was  no 
hereditary  daim,  the  senate  would  elect,  the  people  ^ve 
its  assent  by  «Mclamation,  and  Hhe  soldiers  acknowledge 
the  choice.  Avitus  came  to  Rome,  and  was  recognised ;. 
but  Bicimer,  a  Sueve  of  royal  race,  was  even  then  all- 
powerful  there.  All  the  barbarians  who  acted  a  part 
in  Rome,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  mere  savages  s 
they  were  Christians,  and  understood  and  spoke  the 
Volgarcj  which  even  then  came  nearer  to  the  modern 
Italian,  than  to  the  Latin ;  and  they  were  ^uite  as  civi- 
Uzed  as  our  own  ancestors  were  in  the  middle  ages. 
Some  few  of  them  had  a  tinge  of  classical  knowledge, 
tike  Theodoric  the  Yidgoth  and  the  younger  Alaric ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  Bicimer  and  those  of  his  class, 
who  undoubtedly  had  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  Roman 
civilisation.  All  those  Germans,  alas !  were  not  a  whit 
better  than  ihe  degenerate  Italians :  they  were  just  as 
fiiithless,  just  as  crueL  Ricimer  soon  became  fedse  to 
Avitus ;  and  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  see  of  Pla- 
oentia,  from  whence  he  also  soon  fled :  he  seems  to  have 
died  B  natural  death,  owing  to  a  sickness  brought  on  by 
the  persecutions  which  he  had  had  to  suffer. 

In  the  room  of  Avitus,  Ricimer  set  up  a  man  of  a 
character  such  as  was  no  more  to  be  looked  for  in  those 
days  of  Rome's  decline — ^Majorian,  who,  as  it  seems, 
was  an  Italian  bom,  (467).  However  unwarlike  the 
Italian  people  then  was,  it  yet  produced  distinguished 
generals,  as  we  may  see  in  the  cases  of  AStius  and  Ma- 
^orian.  The  latter  undoubtedly  deserves  the  high  char- 
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acter  which  Procopius  gives  him ;  Sidonius,  his  epitaph^ 
his  laws,  the  individaal  traits  recorded  of  him,  all  re- 
dound to  his  praise.  Procopius  sajs  that  he  had  sur- 
passed all  the  Roman  emperors  in  excellence :  he  had  a 
great  mind,  and  was  of  a  highly  practical  turn.  For 
four  whole  years  he  still  stood  his  ground,  and  was  ac- 
tually master  by  the  side  of  the  Mthless  barbarian  Bi- 
dmer,  who  had  the  main  forces  of  the  empire  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  Visigoths  in  Upper  Languedoc  and  in  Cata- 
lonia, owned  his  personal  greatness,  and  paid  homage  to 
him  and  to  the  nugesty  of  the  Roman  empire  which 
he  had  restored.  The  Vandals  being  the  curse  of  that 
empire,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  them,  for 
which  he  had  made  extraordinary  preparations :  he  was 
resolved  not  to  grant  them  any  terms,  but  to  crush 
them.  And  they  must  needs  have  been  overpowered,  but 
for  treachery  at  home.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Ricimer 
betrayed  him,  and  was  the  cause  of  Genseric's  getting 
the  Roman  fleet  at  Oarthagena  set  on  ilre.  Notwith- 
standing this,  M^jorian  concluded  an  advantageous 
peace,  which  at  least  secured  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.  On  his  return,  at  the  instigation  of  Ricimer,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  against  him :  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  throne^  and  a  few  days  after  he  ceased  to 
live  (461). 

Ricimer's  absolute  sway  under  a  nominal  emperor, 
lasted  until  467,  during  which  seven  years  a  quite  un- 
known emperor,  libius  Severus,  had  the  empty  name 
of  sovereign.  Ricimer  had  an  army,  enlisted  from 
what  were  called  the  fosderati  (all  sorts  of  German 
tribes),  and  he  looked  upon  Italy  as  his  realm ;  yet  he 
was  in  a  critical  position,  as  he  ha4  to  protect  Italy ; 
for  he  could  not  have  kept  it  against  Gtenseric.  His 
power  was  limited.  What  still  belonged  to  the  Romans 
in  Gaul  and  Spain,  was  subject  to  the  MagUter  mUitum 
^gidius,  a  very  distinguished  man,  and  a  Roman,  who 
had  made  himself  independent,  and  ruled  over  Spain  and 
part  of  Gaul.    Marcellinus,  another  commander,  an  old 
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and  faithful  servant  of  Aetius,  had  become  prince  of  Il- 
ly ri  cum.  Ricimer,  after  the  death  of  Severus  (465), 
ruled  alone ;  but  not  beyond  Italy.  As,  however,  that 
country  still  continued  to  be  a  prey  to  the  pirate- 
ships  of  the  Vandals,  Ricimer  allowed  the  senate  to  ap- 
ply to  the  emperor  Leo  at  Constantinople,  and  to  ask 
him  to  appoint  an  emperor  under  his  supremacy,  and 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  empire. 

Leo  named  Anthemius,  the  son-in-law  of  his  prede- 
cessor Marcian,  and  whom  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of; 
sent  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  and  made 
preparations  for  a  grand  expedition  against  the  Van- 
dals. By  the  death  of  iBgidius,  the  prefecture  of  Gaul 
was  reunited  with  Italy;  and  Marcellinus  also  had 
placed  lUyricum  again  under  the  supremacy  of  the  em- 
peror. On  the  side  of  Italy,  Sardinia  was  wrested  out 
of  the  grasp  of  the  Vandals ;  Basiliscus,  a  general  of  the 
east  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Leo,  led  a  considerable  army 
against  Carthage ;  and  another  was  sent  against  Tripo- 
lis.  The  plan  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  undertaking  successful;  but  Qenseric,  who  always 
got  the  advantage  bj  discovering  those  who  would  sell 
themselves,  now  also  warded  off  the  decisive  moment 
by  craftiness.  There  is  some  suspicion  that  even  Basi- 
liscus sold  himself;  perhaps  Ricimer  also  was  guilty 
again.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  expedition 
proved  a  total  failure.  Ricimer  and  Anthemius  now 
fell  out,  although  Anthemius  bad  married  his  daughter 
to  Ricimer ;  and  thus  the  help  which  had  been  expected 
from  the  eastern  emperor,  only  became  the  source  of  still 
greater  calamity.  Ricimer  now  kept  his  court  at  Mi- 
lan ;  Anthemius  lived  at  Rome :  they  were  implacable 
enemies,  nor  did  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them  lead  to 
any  result. 

A  new  pretender  to  the  crown,  01ybrius,the  husband 
of  the  younger  daughter  of  Valentinian,  who  besided 
such  claims  had  also  those  of  the  gens  Anicia,  now  of-* 
fered  himself  to  Ricimer.    The  latter  caused  him  to  h^ 
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prodaimed.  Anthemius,  however,  would  not  give  up 
Rome;  on  which  Ricimer  laid  dege  to  it  for  three 
months,  when  he  at  last  burst  in  over  the  bridge,  and 
it  was  taken  bj  storm,  and  had  to  suffer  all  the  horrors 
of  a  conquered  ^itj.  As  the  marriage  of  Ricimer  with 
the  daughter  of  Anthemius  had  been  the  last  brilliant 
moment  for  Rome,  thus  the  present  calamity  was  the 
most  awful  one,  being  indeed  far  more  terrible  than 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals:  Pope 
Gelasius  speaks  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  horrors 
which  were  perpetrated  on  this  occasion.  Anthemius 
himself  lost  his  life :  Ricimer  and  Olybius  survived  him 
only  a  few  months.  There  seem  to  have  been  epide- 
mics, of  which  there  is  also  mention. 

Now  Gundobald,  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  who 
had  taken  Ricimer*s  place,  in  his  capacity  of  Patrician 
appointed  a  Roman  of  the  name  of  Glycerins,  emperor. 
Against  him,  however,  the  court  of  Constantinople  sent 
Julius  Nepos,  another  Roman  of  rank,  who  with  some 
assistance  from  Constantinople  got  possession  of  Rome 
and  Ravenna.  Glycerins  abdicated ;  but  Nepos  was  re- 
fused obediexce  by  Orestes,  a  Roman  from  Noricum, 
who  had  been  great  even  in  the  days  of  Attila.  At  this 
time^  after  Gundobald  had  left  Italy,  Orestes  was  Patri- 
cian, that  is  to  say,  commander-in-chief.  Although  a 
Roman  by  birth,  he  had  been  brought  up  among  barba- 
rians, and  had  ado|>ted  their  language,  manners,  dress, 
and  way  of  living :  from  reasons  which  we  cannot  ac- 
count for,  he  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  upon  his 
son  Romulus,  who  had  received  his  strange  name  from 
the  father  of  his  mother,  a  count  Romulus  in  Noricum. 
Nepos,  that  he  might  be  acknowledged  by  the  Visi- 
goths, had  already  given  up  the  Roman  lands  in  Gaul, 
even  more  than  those  barbarians  were  able  to  occupy: 
ihe  people  of  Auvergne  abandoned  the  hopeless  idea  of 
resistance ;  but  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  between  Burgundy 
and  the  settlements  of  the  Franks,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  country  was  still  Roman^  though  separated  from 
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the  bulk  of  the  empire  ever  nnce  the  death  of  iBgidius. 
That  territory  was  now  subject  to  Sjagrius,  and  it  jet 
lasted  ten  years  longer  than  the  western  empire,  until 
it  was  likewise  broken  up  by  Olovis.  Romulus,  who 
was  not  called  Augustus,  but  Augustulfus,  was  the  last 
emperor.  Against  him  the  barbarian  tribes,  stirred  up 
by  Odoachar,  a  (German  {Nrince,  arose  in  rebellion:  they 
demanded,  over  and  above  their  exorbitant  pay,  no  less 
than  a  third  of  all  the  lands,  like  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians,  to  be  allotted  on  a  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice. As  Orestes  would  not  grant  this,  they  revolted, 
and,  wanting  to  have  a  ruler  who  was  one  of  themselves, 
roclaimed  Odoachar  king.  He  defeated  Orestes  and 
his  brother  in  two  battles,  and  they  both  of  them  lost 
their  lives.  Odoachar  marched  to  Ravenna,  and  Bo- 
tnulus  surrendered  to  him :  he  was  treated  with  huma- 
nity, as  he  received  a  liberal  maintenance,  and  the  Iai^ 
ctcUianum  in  Campania  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  resi- 
dence. Whether  he  died  there  of  a  natural  deathj  is 
more  than  we  know. 
Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire. 


FINE  ABTS  AND  LITXBATUBE. 

Of  the  fifth  century  some  buildings  are  stiU  preserved. 
The  noble  church  of  St.  Paul,  although  built  up  by  the 
robbery  of  other  fabrics,  was  yet  in  a  grand  style,  and 
put  together  with  much  taste :  the  robbery  is  described 
in  a  statute  of  the  emperor  Majorian  who  forbade  it 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  still  existed,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agata  di  Qoti,  a  mosaic  from  which  it  ap* 
peared  that  this  ctiurch  was  built  and  dedicated  by 
Ricimer. 

But  the  history  of  the  Roman  nation  is  not  yet  run 
out,  although  the  Romans  have  ceased  to  be  a  state. 
Even  literature  survives,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also  at 
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Ravenna.  We  have  still  a  number  of  small  detached 
poems,  epitaphs,  inscriptions  on  churches,  many  of 
which  are  ingenious  and  fine:  one  can  see  that  the 
times  were  not  yet  barbarous.  BoSthius  was  worthy  of 
the  best  ages  of  literature.  To  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  centuries  belong  several  of  the  schoolmen  who 
are  left  to  us ;  for  instance,  Acron  and  Porphyrio.  The 
Roman  law  continued  to  be  much  more  decidedly  in 
force  than  is  generally  believed.  A  description  of  the 
lingering  influence  of  the  Roman  mind  would  be  highly 
interesting  and  much  to  be  desired. 
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Ahdera^  subject  to  Macedon,  ii,  203. 

Abdera,  PhcEnician  settlement  in  Spain,  ii,  59. 

Abaarus  o/Oaroene^  iii,  258. 

Abuwiits,  prcefectus  prcBtorio,  iii,  304. 

Afikt^itt,  iii,  181. 

Aborioenes,  the  same  people  as  the  Siculians,  i,  101 ;  the  nomina- 
tive singular  must  have  been  aboriffmus^  101 ;  emigrate  firom  Achaia 
to  Latium,  101.  Varro*s  opinion  of  them,  103 ;  tiieir  villages  were 
scattered  on  hills,  110. 

Abyssinian  Annals,  from  the  thirteenth  centmy,  contain  a  piece  of 
contemjporary  narrative,  i,  125. 

Acamanians  apply  to  Rome  for  help  against  the  ^tolians,  ii,  49 ;  call 
upon  Philip  for  help  a^nst  the  Athenians,  149;  part  of  them 
mtolian,  150;  united  with  Macedon,  151;  a  separate  state,  163; 
become  Roman,  175. . 

AccENSi,  i,  441 ;  are  armed  in  the  battle  of  Veseris,  442. 

Accius.    See  Attius. 

Acerraa  reduced  by  the  Romans,  ii,  66 ;  the  story  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  senate  unauthenticated,  ii^  65 ;  taken  by  Hannibal,  107 ; 
conquered  b;^  the  Romans,  as  perioeaans  of  Capua,  114. 

Achasans  sink  into  utter  inKgnincance  owing  to  the  treason  of  Ara- 
tus,  ii,  145;  undertake  a  war  against  the  ^tolians,  in  conjunctmn 
with  Philip,  145;  dependent  on  their  allies,  145;  the  extent  of 
their  rule,  151;  unwarlike,  151;  bitterness  against  Rome,  172; 
three  factions  among  them,  206 ;  outrages  of  the  Roman  party  after 
the  victory  over  Perseus,  217 ;  more  than  a  thousand  Acna;ans  sent 
to  Rome,  217 ;  the  state  of  its  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  third  Pu- 
nic war,  248 ;  they  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians,  250 ;  extent  of  their 
power,  250 ;  oppose  the  unjust  demands  of  the  Romans,  252 ;  scat- 
tered near  Scarphea,  254;  their  country  changed  into  a  Roman 
province,  256,  their  constitution,  256;  conf.  jEtolians. 

Achaean  tmons^  twelve  of  them,  i.  111. 

Achaia,  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league,  ii,  151;  plundered  by  the 
Goths,  iii,  280. 

Achillas,  guardian  of  Ptolemy,  iii,  63. 

Achradina,  a  quarter  of  Syracuse,  ii,  117. 

C.  AcUius^  a  Roman  senator,  writes  Roman  annals,  down  to  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  i,  23 ;  his  work  translated  into  Latin  by  a  certain 
Claudius,  23,  and  ii,  12 1,  199. 
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Acroc(ynnth  occupied  by  the  Romans,  ii,  162;  eyacoated,  172. 

Acta  diurna,  a  sort  of  town  gazette,  which  also  contained  the  adtt 
of  ^  senate,  i,  9. 

Acta  Marttruh,  sporions,  felt  <)nite  a  particolar  pleasnre  in  de- 
vising and  relating  the  most  horrible  tortures,  ii,  26. 

AcTiONES  REPBTUNDABUH,  for  which  formerly  special  qwxtitores 
were  appointed,  are  from  the  seventh  oentniy  to  be  judged  accord- 
kig  to  the  common  course  of  law,  ii,  297. 

Adwm^  battle  of,  iii,  111. 

Acdus.    See  Attius. 

Addiction,  1,  229,  523. 

AderbidjcM  dven  up  by  Persia  taAsmenia,  iii,  296;  wrested  from 
the  latter  by  Sapor,  813. 

Adherhalf  general  of  the  Cartiia^ians,  iL  32. 

Adh&rM^  son  of  Midpsa,  ii,  810;  taken  by  the  Romans  under  thdr 
protection,  311;  braet  by  Jugnrtha  in  Cirta,  311;  murdered,  312. 

Aaiabenej  ^e  country  east  of  the  Tigris,  iii,  253;  subject  to  the  so^ 
premacgr  of  the  Romans,  254. 

Aaiae  had  fords  in  it,  ii,  881. 

Adu  (Adin),  ii,  21. 

AdmmUtrative  offhes.  no  other  kind  of  knowledge  was  requidte  in 
Rome  for  holcun^  tnem,  but  the  arte$  Uberales, 

Adolphtts^  Alaric's  orother-in-law,  commander  of  the  Vifflgoths,  iii, 
33:4;  reigns  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  834;  married  to  Pla- 
cidia,  334^ 

Adoption  by  will;  first  known  example  of  it,  iii,  84. 

Aduatici,  Cimbrian  tribe  on,  the  Ijsmes,  Rhine,  ii,  333. 

^Ecu^dcu,  father  of  Pyrrhus,  i,  882;  atteched  to  Olvmpias;  352; 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Alexander,  352;  expeUeafroniEpi- 
fus  by  Cassander,  5^. 

jSdileSy  a  plebeian  ma£;istracy,  i,  241:  a  genecsl  Latin  magistracy, 
241  and  405;  are  charged  with  all  the  poBoe  matters  in  Rome, 
iii,  123. 

^DiLES  CEREALES  limited  to  the  plebs,  iii,  75. 

JBdiles  curules  elected  in  the  place  of  the  old  qucsttoret  parri- 
okUiy  i,  405 ;  their  office  is  held  oy  plebdans  also,  405 ;  it  becomes 
a  Utmm^  in  the  Greek  acceptation  of  the  word,  405 ;  thehr  attri- 
butes^ 405 ;  they  are  chosen  by  the  cotmOa  <ri6iifcs.  406 ;  th^  take 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  the  public  festivals,  u,  43;  the 
holcUi^  of  the  aodileship  in  turns  by  the  two  orders  done  away 
with,  269. 

JSdui  get  the  hegemony  in.  Gaul,  iii,  42 ;  brothers  and  inends  of  the 
Roman  people,  42;  rising  a^unst  Tiberius  under  Julius  Sacrovir, 
202. 

w£Wum  islandt,  victonr  oftiie  Romans  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
2,38. 

jEguUus,  moffieter  nUUiiim  in  GauJ-aad-SlMin,  iii,  844. 

jEffina  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii,  146;  sold  by  the  ^tolians  to  At- 
tains, 146;  given  up  to  Eumenes,  168. 

jElia  Vt^ntoUnOf  iii,  280;  the  name  has  been  kept  up  to  this  day 
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jEUcama  (Lslianns),  emperor,  oonqaered  by  Postomns  in  Mentz, 

iii,  282. 
uEmUiamu^  ffjovemar  of  lUyricam,  prodaimed  emperor,  defeats  6al- 

lus  Trebomanus  on  the  borders  of  Umbiia,  iii)  279 ;  mnrdeied,  279. 
jEmiUamu.    See  SoipiOt 
^milku.    See  Lepidns. 

L.  jEmUma,  oonsm  in  the  war  of  the  Cisalpine  Ganls,  iL  52. 
Mam.  jEmiUuSy  said  to  have  limited  the  censorial  power  to  eighteen 

months,  i,  336. 
Q,  JSmiUuSf  general  against  the  Etmscans,  i,  606;  relieves  Sotzi* 

um,  607. 
L,  jEmiliuM  Barbuh,  consul  against  Tarentnm,  i,  661. 
Q,  jEmiUua  Papus,  i,  648. 
Q.  JEndUua  PauUus,  rednces  the  lUyrians,  ii,  67;  fufSin/Ms^  having 

been  wrongfully  accused  after  the  Uljiian  campaign,  98 ;  mortally 

wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cannse,  102. 
L.  jEmiUus  PcadhUj  son  of  the  former,  brings  in  Greeks  for  the-edtie- 

cation  of  his  children,  ii,  199;  consul,  212;  defeats  Perseus  in  the 

battle  of  Pydna,  2tS^  is<not  to  be  ranked  among  the  great  men, 

216;  his  triumph,  218; 
L.  jEmiliM Pauuus,  consul,  iii,  49;  boQ^t  over  by  Casar,  60; 

builds  the  Basilica  ,y.tTTf1i<^,  60. 
JEneat^  according  to  NsBvius,  arrives  with  one  ship  only,,  i^  ijE)^ 

earliest  traditions  concerning  him,  1 06. 
^nionuNw,  subjected  to  the  ^tolians,  ii,  161. 
^fMM,  Macedonian,  ii,  203. 
jEmtians^  are  Opicans,  i,  98;  gera  magnoy  276;  march  finom  the 

Anio  aniinst^  Rome,  276;  war  of  them  in  the  year  823,  348;  their 

power  DToken  by  Poetnmius  Tubertus,  344;  receive  uieir  death- 

olow  from  the  Gauls,  384;  in  the  first  Samnite  war  allied  to  the 

Latins,  436 ;  conquered,  recdve  the  rigl^  of  Roman  dtixenship,  605. 
^qui  FaUsd,  i,  361. 
jEquhuBliumy  the  place  where  thQvl)p9sa>of  Sp.  Msdius  had  Btood$ 

i,  338i 
^rarHf  i,  180)  333;  had  veij  likely  to  pay  a  war-tax  for  the  j»^ 

ditet  to  cany  on  trades,  616. 
JSrartum^  the  chest  of  the  plebeians,  i,  233;  of  the  senate  and  of 

the  emperor,  iii,  121. 
jEschmei,  i,  248. 

jEsadekm^j^t^  of  meeting-of  the  popuku  outside  the  town,  i,  269. 
^gemia^  colony,  ij  68&;  ii,  106;  conquered,  by  the  Samnites,  366 { 

seat  of  the  Italian  government,  368. 
Aeiius,  iii,  336;  from  Lower  Moesia,  336;  wit^the  Hnns,  340;  his 

achievements,  340;  against  Attila,  340;  defeats  Attila,  341;  lu& 

death,  341;  his  title  is  PairiciuB  and  Dux  Ranumorum,  34L 
:^lna,  eruption  in  the  year  364,  i,  367. 
uStoHani  and  Achaeans  united  against  Demetrras,  ii,  48:  divide 

Acamania  with  Alexander  of  Epinis.  49;  treat  the  emoassy  of 

the  Romans  with  scorn,  49 ;  war  of  Philip  and  the  Achieans  agunot 

them,  146;  they  are  humbled  by  it,  lilp;  free,  146;  alliance  witir 

^e  Romans,.  1;46;  deserve  praise  after  the  Lamian  war;  th^sink 
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afterwards  into  a  state  of  barbarism^  146 ;  attacked  hj  Ph'lip,  thef 
conclude  a  very  disadvantageous  peace,  147 ;  hostile  to  Macedon, 
150;  extent  of  their  possessions,  150;  they  have  isopolity  with 
many  places  in  Elis  and  Messene,  151;  misanderstanding  with 
Rome,  152;  dissensions  between  them  and  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Gynoscephalse,  160;  their  vanity,  160;  side  with  Antio- 
chus,167;  defend  Ambrada,  174;  peace,  175;  outrages  of  the  Ro> 

.    man  party  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  216. 

^tolian  cavalry  is  bad,  i,  440. 

AJroftmi,  Pompey's  general  in  SjMun  a  commonplace  man,  iii,  54; 
defeated  near  Lerida,  56;  in  Africa,  67. 

Africa^  numerous  and  zealous  church  there,  iii,  273. 

African  scAoot,  iii,  234;  has  no  pecnliar  dialect,  234;  its  crigin  un* 
,  ^own,  234. 

Agathias^  his  history  is  most  authentic,  iii,  263. 

Agathocles  employed  by  the  Tarentines,  i,  461;  his  cbaiacter,  575; 
shows  the  weakness  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  ii,  17. 

Agathyrnans^  i,  369. 

Acer  UAnrATUS,  its  law  on  the  UAula  fferacleerms,  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  which  was  in  force  at  Rome,  i,  269. 

Agrerpublictts^  i,  243;  ii,  270;  one  instance  only  of  any  thing  like  it 
in  Greece,  i,  253;  occupation  of  it,  253;  agrum  loceare  vaKagrvm 
vendere  are  synonymous,  254. 

Agisj  PROXENus  of  the  Romans  at  Tarentmn,  i,  551. 

Agon  CapitoUnus  instituted  by  Domitian,  iii,  210. 

Agrarian  law^  i,  250,  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  253. 

Agricofa  Julius^  from  Forum  Julii,  may  have  surung  from  Gallic  an- 
cestors, iii,  193;  completes  the  conquest  of  6ritam,  211. 

Agrigenfyim  laid  waste  oy  the  Carthaginians,  i,  576 ;  independent, 
576;  destroyed  b^  the  Carthaginians,  ii,  4;  condition  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Punic  warsj  10;  sacked,  12;  taken  by  the  Romans, 
119;  its  several  devastations,  119;  afterwards  restored,  119. 

C.  Agrippa^  iii,  147;  adopted  by  Augustus,  147;  sent  to  Armenia, 
147:  Velleius*  character  of  him,  147;  murdered  there,  148. 

L.  Agrippa  adopted  by  Augustus,  iii,  147;  sent  to  Gaul  and  Spain, 
147;  his  death,  148. 

M.  Agrippa  Octavian*s  adviser,  iii,  85:  conducts  the  war  against 
Sextus  Pomjpey,  109;  victoiy  near  Mylae,  109;  marries  Julia,  143* 
146;  his  influence  on  Augustus,  144;  his  buildings,  144;  Augus- 
tus gives  him  his  ring,  146 ;  differences  between  him  and  Maroellus, 
146;  Velleius*  saying  of  him,  146;  withdraws  to  Mitylene,  146; 
his  death,  14(1. 

Agrippa  Posiumus  adopted  by  Augustus,  iii,  148. 

Agry)pmay  Agrippa's  daughter,  wife  of  Germanicus,  iii,  146;  her 
virtue,  146, 160;  banished  by  Seianus,  176. 

Agrippinoj  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  her  character,  iii,  188; 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  188;  mother  of  Nero,  189;  murdered,  189. 

Agrorif  kin^  of  the  Illyrians,  ii,  47. 

AgyUa  receives  the  worship  of  Greek  heroes,  i,  147;  is  called  Caere 
by  the  Etruscans,  147;  Conf.  Caere. 

AhenfAarhm,    See  Domitius. 
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Aime^  battle,  ii!,  44. 

Alaruj  iii,  288;  cross  the  Rhine,  331;  withdraw  from  Gaul,  332; 
conquered  by  Adolphos,  834;  treachery  towards  Aetiu«,  341. 

Aktric,  king  of  the  Visiffoths,  iii,  329;  defeated  by  Stilicho,  329; 
,  appomtedmo^wtor  trnMum,  329;  appears  in  the  West,  330 ;  de- 
feated near  PoIIentia,  330;  withdraws  from  Italy,  330;  biodcades 
Rome  twice,  333;  dies  in  Cbsenza,  334. 

Alaric^  the  yonncer,  his  classical  knowledge,  iii,  343. 

Alairumy  town  <tt  the  Hemicans,  i,  247. 

Alba,  on  the  Alban  lake,  capital  of  the  mling  conquerors,  i,  107 ;  its 
historical  existence,  108;  shares  with  the  thirty  towns  the  flesli  of 
the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  108;  religious  reference  of  Ro- 
man ffentet  to  Alba.  113;  its  destruction  is  historical,  125;  not 
the  least  connexion  between  it  and  Rome,  126;  its  destruction  by 
the  Latins  is  most  probable,  128. 

Alba  on  the  Lake  Fncmns,  from  thenoe  the  Sacranians  issued,  i,  107 ; 
Roman  colony,  505;  Syphax  dies  there  as  an  exile,  ii,  137;  Per- 
seus and  his  sons  live  there  in  captivity,  245;  and  likewi^  Bitui- 
tus,  king  of  the  Allobroges,  308. 

Albans  had  the  dominion  over  Latium,  i,  108;  their  reception  into 
Rome  is  probably  historical. 

Albania0ij  tne  moclem  Albanian  language  is  like  the  ancient  Illyrian, 
ii,  67. 

Albim  kings,  their  chronology  is  a  forgery  of  L.  Comelins  Altxander, 
J,  107. 

Alban  lake  drained,  i,  a5&— 359. 

Albenses  (PopuH:),  in  PKny,  i,  107. 

Albinovaims  makes  his  peace  with  Sylla,  ii,  292, 

AWmovamu  Pedo,  iii,  140. 

A,  AWkms,  surrounded  in  Africa,  ii,  315. 

Albinus  ClodkiS,  the  title  of  Csasar  offered  to  him  by  Commodoa,  ill, 
250;  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  British  and  Gallic  ledona,  250 ; 
his  descent,  253 ;  overreached  by  Septimius  Severus,  259 ;  deroated 
near  Lyons,  his  death.  253. 

&),  ABnmu^  consul,  iL  315. 

Albwn,  explanation  of  the  term^  i,  6. 

AlccBits  ofMessene,  epigrams  of  his,  ii,  160. 

AlcUnades,  the  bravest  Athenian,  i,  296. 

Akmanni,  iii,  277;  J>reak  into  the  Roman  empire,  279;  must  have 
undertaken  an  expedition  as  far  as  Spain,  282;  pass  the  Po,  287; 
war  of  Probus  against  them,  288;  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
810;  force  the  passajge  across  the  Rhine,  331. 

Aleppo,  famine  there,  i,  338. 

Al&na,  between  Autun  and  Langres,  iii,  47. 

AUaander  F7.,  Pope^  lays  down  a  division  of  countries  in  the  new 
worid  between  Spam  and  Portugal,  i;  413. 

Aleaotmder,  L.  Cornelius,  a  freedman  of  Sylla,  i,  107. 

Alexander,  king  of  Epirns,  the  treaty  with  him  is  the  first  connexion 
between  Ghreece  and  Rome,  i,  458 ;  family  connexions,  463;  nnit«>» 
the  Greek  towns  of  Lower  Italv  in  a  confederacy,  464;  quarrels 
with  the  Tarentines,  after  which  he  carries  on  the  war  as  an  ad- 
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venturer,  464;  is  dain  near  Pandodn,  465;  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 465;  usurps  the  kingdom  of  JEaddas,  552. 

Alexander  ihe  Great,  the  embassy  of  the  Romans  to  him  seems  not 
to  be  a  fiction,  i,  469^;  embas^  of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
469 ;  of  ^e  Iberians,  469^  whether  the  Romans  knew  of  him,  469 ; 
has  done  i^le  in  compaiison  with-  Hannibal,  ii,  67. 

AiexandeTy  son  of  Pyrrhus,  ii,  49  and  56j 

Alexander  Severtts^  formerly  called  Alexianus,  adopted  by  Ela^ba- 
Ins,  iii,  261;  his  character^  261;  the  authors  seent  to  lutve  written 
a  sort  of  Cyropsedia  on  him,  262;  weak  to  Siam^ea,  262;  Ulpi^ 
anus,  his  mmister,  262;  displays  great^  firmness,  on  many  ooca^ 
«ions,  262;  his  war  against  tof  Persians,  265;  contradictions  oon- 
ceming  it,  265-;  goes  to  the- Rhine,  266;  mutiny  of  the  troops, 
266;  murdered,  267. 

Alexandria^  its  population,  iii.  64;  massacre  imder  Caracalla,  257; 
seat  of  wit,  257;  many  Christians  there,  273;  reduced  by  Diodo* 
tian,  296. 

Alexandri$»e8j  drivePtoIemy  Ajoletes  away^  iii,  2Bi 

Alexandrine  literature  must  be^  deemed  to  end  with  the  death  of 
Eratosthenes,  in,  229; 

Alexianus.    See  Alexander  Severus. 

Aiexo,  an  Achiean,  discoyers  a  plot  in  tiie  Carthaginian  camp  befor* 
LUybseum,  ii,  30. 

4ifatarian8,  i,  419. 

Algidufi  ^  cold  rugged  hmght,  its  dtuation,^i,  277. 

AUens  were  better  treated  in  the  Germanib  states^  than  m  the  an- 
cient world  and  in  France,  i,  167. 

4^  battle  on  the,  was  fougnt  July  16th,  i,  373;  an  historical  event, 
376;  siteof  the  river  uncertain,  376;  description  of  the  battle,  377. 

Aliphera  during  the  war  of  Hannibal  well  affed«d  to  Maoedon,  ii,  145. 

^i^wo-.on  the  lappe,  very  likdy  in  the>  neighbourhood  of  Hamm,  iii, 
157. 

4^khro^es^  are  pure  Celts,  i^^  37Q^  their  country  at  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  ii,  79;  their  abodes,  308;  acknowled^  the  mt^estas 
populi  JHemani,  79;  Roman  citizens,  iii,  23;  their  envoys,  at  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  23;  call  for  Cssar's  protection  against  the 
Helvetians,  41. 

Alpsj,  thdr  extent  in.PolyWtts,  ii,  77. 

Aipme  tribeSy  their  treacnery  to  Hannibal,  ii,  78. 

AiumenhUj  Latin  form  for  Laomeden,  ii,.194. 

AhOy  Duke  of — ^*s  cruelty  in  the^Netiienands,  iii,^7[r'. 

Amazir^k,  ii,  5. 

Amibiortx,  leader  of  the  £burones,.iii,  46; 

AmbOio  Campi,  iii,  118. 

AmbitMy^  laws  against  it,  ii,  227,  318;  iii,  18,  38^ 

Awbracui  yielded  to  Pyrrhus  by  the  son  of  Cas8aiidei\  i;=654;  re- 
ffldenoe  of  Pyrrhus,  555;  aege,  ii,  174;  given  up  to  the  Romany 
175.  ■ ' 

AfOrrones  join  the  Cunbrians,  ii,  324;  tiiey  are  most  likely  liim- 
rians,  324;  defeated  by  Marius,  329. 

AfHiroiey  iii,  825. 
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3  oefore  the  oonatitution  of  Washin^n,  ii,  248. 
Americtmsy  beat  the  finelish  fleets  by  means  of  masses,  li,  li. 
Amtda  taken  by  Sapor,  lii,  309. 
Amiternum^  leagaed  with  the  Samnltes,.  taken  in  the  third  Samnite 

AmnUofMu  MarceUmui^  an  ingenious  writer,  iii,  328 ;  a  native  of  An- 
tioch,324. 

Ammoniuty  iii,  298. 

Amphihchia  yielded  bjrthe  son  of  Cassander  to  Pyrrhus,  i,  554. 

An^MpoUtam  receiye  the  Chalcidian»  and  drive  out  the  old  Athe- 
nian colony,  ^AW* 

Amulety  iii,  850i 

AmuUue,  i,  112. 

An^fttander  drives- tbe^Macedonian  gairisonsfrom  Adiamania,  ii,^3. 

Anagmoj  town^of  ^e  Hemicans,  i,  247;  loses  its  political  existence, 
503;  becomes  a  mnnidpal  town  of  the  second  class,  503;  receives 
a  provost  from  Rome  to  administer  justice,  503. 

AnaUigy  her  temple  in  Comana  ninndned,  ii,  407. 

Ancient  UteraHtre  revived,  iii,.  232. 

Anoona,  the  March  o^  a  country  with  a  very  temperate  dimate,  and^ 
exceedingly  healthy,  ii,  94;  its  constitution  in  recent  times,  398; 
its  mole  and  harbour  built  by;  Trajan^  iii,  223. 

Ancus  Marcku,  his  conquest  very  credible,  i,  125;  he  is  »i  Sabine, 
181;  establishes  Latins  on  the  Aventine,  131;  founds  the  colony 
of  Ostia,  132. 

Andakuia^  the  Latin  language,  forbidden  there  by  punishment  of 
death,  dies  away  within  a  hundred  years,  i,  145 ;  Latinized,  ii,  258. 

S,  Andreeuuf  busta  Galuoa,  church  in  Rome,  i,  884. 

Andriscua,    See  Pseudophilip. 

Andromdas^  iL  248. 

Q.  AnickUytL  Pnenestine,  plebeian  sdile^.i,  495^  521. 

Annalbs  Bbbtiniani,  Fuldenses,  etc,  their  arrangement,  i,  5. 

Annales  HAXDfi  or  PONTIFICUM,  i,  5;  for  the  earlier  times  re- 
stored afterwards^  6|-  according  to  Servins  divided  into  eighty 
books,  8;  Cicero's  opinion  on  wem,  8;  one  may  form  an  idea  of 
them  from  tiie  passages  which  Livy  quotes  from  them  at  the  end: 
of  the  tenth  book,  8 ;  Livy*d  copy  began  with  the  year  460,  8 ;  ac« 
cording  to  Diomedes  they  were  still,  continued  in  his  time.  9}  the 
pn>bame«anse  of  their  having;  ceased  in  the  times  of  P.  Mncnis  is-., 
the  publication  of  the  acta  dmma,  9.\^  destroyed.in  the  burning  of. 
the towii^ tii» Gaids,  83. 

Annim  of  T^ller6o)  his  forgeries,  i,  L41. 

Antagorasy  ii,  198. 

AntHemku,  emperor,  iii,  845. 

Antibes  (AiitipolisY  conquered,  ii,  220« 

Antig&nea  founded  by  Pynfaus,  the  present' A^:gyrocastro,  ii,  153; 
faucei Antigone(»ji53]  victory oi Flaminius,  155. 

Antigonus  Doton  (Epitropus^,  guardian  of  Philip,  ii,  144;  in  the 
last  years  of  his  guardianship  tne  Macedonian  empire  recovers,  145. 

Antiaonm  the  On^eged,  killed  in  the  battie  of  Ipeus,  i,  553. 

Antigonut  Gonatatj  abandoned  by  his  troops,  i,  569 ;  again  appointed  < 
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king,  569;  marches  to  Argos,  569;  deca^  of  the  Maoedeoian  em- 
pire  dttrii^  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  ii,  144. 

AnHochj  the  seat  of  wit,  iii,  257 ;  many  Christians  there,  273 ;  sacked 
hj  the  Persians,  280;  battle,  286. 

Antiochy  the  people  of,  their  firirolity  and  luxury,  iii,  311;  rouse  the 
wrath  of  Theododns,  322. 

A^tHockus  Epiphanetf  his  character  correctly  described  in  the  book  cf 
the  Maccabees,  ii,  207;  his  connexion  with  Perseus^  211;  war 
a^unst  Egypt,  220;  his  last  disease,  390. 

Anttockua  the  Great  of  Syria,  allies  himself  with  Philip  III.  against 
P^lemy  Epiphanes,  ii,  147;  conquers  Perinthus,  Ephesus,  and 
Lycia,  148;  bears  unjustly  the  surname  of  the  Great,  165;  better 
than  the  princes  of  ms  house  who  had  the  same  name,  166;  ex- 
tent of  his  nde,  166;  negociatitHis  of  the  Romans  with  him,  167; 
rmeets  Hannibal's  advice,  170;  lands  in  Greece,  171;  battle  of 
Thermopyl®,  173;  returns  to  Asia,  173;  his  fleet  commanded  by 
Hannibal,  175;  conquered  near  Myonnesus,  175;  evacuates  the 
Ghersonesus,  176;  falls  back  into  Lydia,  176;  offers  to  condade 
a  peace,  177;  battle  of  Magnesia,  178;  peace,  179. 

Anbockus  Sxerax  war  against  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  ii,  182. 

AnHochtu  Soter^  ii,  166. 

Antiockus  Theos,  an  utterly  infamous  prince,  ii,  166. 

AnHpaier  L.  Coelius.    See  Coelius. 

AnitquiHes,  the  study  of  Roman  anticiuities  makes  raj^d  progress  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  i,  68. 

Antkm^  at  first  Tyrrhenian,  afterwards  Volsdan,  i,  223;  sprung 
from  the  same  stock  with  Rome  and  Ardea,  223;  conquer^  in 
286  by  the  Romans,  274;  receives  a  Volsdan  colony,  274;  oppo- 
sition; the  old  citizens  call  in  the  Romans,  274;  receives  & 
•colony  of  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans,  274;  Antiates  miUe 
mUUea^  274;  restored  to  tne  Volscians,  286;  severed  from  Rome, 
390;  a  marine  colony,  450;  its  fate  after  the  Latin  war,  450; 
laid  waste,  ii,  372. 

ArUonia^  dai^hter  of  M.  Antonius  and  Octavia,  Drusus'  wife,  iii,  104 ; 
mother  of  tne  emperor  Claudius,  181. 

M.  Antoninus  mames  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pompeian,  a  Gredc,  i, 
62;  in  his  reign,  there  remains  only  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze, 
iii,  224;  his  real  name  Annius  Verus,  236;  called  by  Hadrian, 
Verissimus,  236;  difibrent  accounts  concerning  his  adoption,  237 
his  beauty,  238;  character,  238;  meditations,  238;  correspon- 
dence with  Pronto,  238;  stoicism,  239;  love  of  his  subjects,  239 
his  monumental  column  very  much  damaged,  242;  goes  to  the 
East,  245 ;  dicdoaista,  245 ;  Avidius  Cassius'  (Hmuon  on  him,  245 ; 
his  death,  246;  he  sells  the  valuable  thin^  of  his  palace,  248 ;  his 
equestrian  statue,  a  noble  work,  275 ;  wntes  very  good  Greek,  324. 

M.  Antenimu  Moffmu,  son  of  Septimius  Se verus,  iii,  254;  see  Cara- 
calla. 

T.  Antomma  Pku^  grandson  of  Arrius  Antoninus,  adopted  by  Ha« 
drian,  iii,  231;  emperor,  236;  married  to  Galena  Faustina,  236; 
«  native  of  Nemausus,  236;  his  history  little  known  to  us,  236; 
his  sumaane  PUu,  236;  his  wars,  236*,  his  character,  237. 
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Jfitonmttf  DuuhtmenioHiuSf  son  of  Macrmns,  iu,  260. 

AtUoniui,    See  Primus. 

C  ^n^oriMtff  consul,  Cicero^s  oolleaj^e,  iiU  24. 

C  Antonius^  brother  of  the  triumTir,  receives  the  provmoe  of  Mace^ 
don,  iii,  86*  executed  by  Brutus,  96. 

L.  Antonmt^  brother  of  toe  trimnTir^  places  hmwelf  at  the  head  of 
the  malcontents  agdnst  Octavian,  iii,  102 ;  the  Perusian  war,  103 ; 
makes  up  with  Octavian,  108. 

3f,  AniomuSy  consul,  ii,  889;  orator,  849,  878. 

M.  Antony^  tribune  of  the  people,  iii,  52;  makes  his  passage  to  Illy- 
ricnm,  59 ;  quarrels  with  Dolabella;  both  of  them  equally  bad,  70 ; 
offers  to  Csesar  the  diadem.  76;  his  behaviour  after  Caesar's  mur- 
der, 82;  delivers  a  funeral  oration  for  Caesar,  83;  is  not  among 
his  heirs,  83;  administers  Caesar's  property,  84;  nuUces  away  with 
the  ^atest  part  of  the  money,  85 ;  chooses  Cisalj^e  Gaul  tor  his 
provmce,  86;  shows  himself  mendly  to  the  ojpCuna^,  86 ;  although 
a  bad  man  he  might  be  gained  over,  86;  incensed  aninst  Cicero, 
87;  besieges  Dec  Brutus  in  Mutina,  87;  eoes  to  Gaol,  9d;  im* 
perator,  90;  triumvirate,  91^  battle  of  Plufippi,  97;  his  moderai- 
tion  afver  the  war,  99;  falls  mtotltenets  of  Geopatn,  101;  peace 
of  Bmndttsinm,  108;  marries  Octam,  104;  sets  the  empire  m  the 
east,  104;  unsuccessful  attempt  against  Sici^,  105;  peace  of  Mi- 
sennm,  105;  campaign  in  Media,  108;  divorce  from  Octavia,  110; 
marries  Cleopatra,  110;  his  fleet,  111;  battle  of  Actium,  111;  his 
deadi,  113. 

Anioniui  Mvtck,  phyddan  of  Atigustas.  iii,  146. 

Anitrodooo^  the  defiles  of — ^  disgracefully  abandoned  by  the  Neapo* 
litans  in  1821,  iii,  477. 

iT^nvifls,  his  maps  of  Italy  to  be  recommended,  i,  76;  characteristics. 
76;  C.  Niebnhr  always  spoke  of  him  in  the  lughest  terms  of 
acknowledgment,  77. 

4n^vMr,  i,  844;  con£  Terxacina. 

Aqum^  river,  ii,  158. 

Apemmes^  geologically  different  from  the  mountain  ranees  of  South- 
em  Italy,  ii,  8;  w«y8  leading  through  them  to  Italy,  52;  roads 
throng  them,  89. 

Aper,    See  Arrius. 

Apolhdorus  of  Damoicua,  his  likeness  is  the  most  ancient  of  an 
artist  which  we  have,  i,  61;  iii,  221 1  architect  of  Traian,  iii,  221. 

ApoUonia,  dependent  on  the  Bomana.  li,  48, 153;  iii,  58,  84. 

Appeal  to  the  people,  done  away  with,  ii,  297 ;  it  had  only  been  al- 
lowed for  jucUcmm  pubUcun^  297;  source  of  the  modem  appeal, 
iii,  117. 

Appia  Aqueu  i,  518. 

Aj)pian  laaa  Wrowed  from  Fabins,  i.  20;  closely  foUows  the  track  of 
Dionyshis  of  Halicamassus,  20;  nis  sources,  252;  a  juiist  from 
Alexandria,  lives  in  Rome  durine  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  greatly  befriended  by  Fronto,  60;  iii,  287;  his  his- 
tory ammm  after  the  Origmet  m  Cato,  i,  60;  he  knew  well  how 


to  choose  ms  sources,  60 ;  ms  ignorance  particularly  of  geography, 
61;  editions,  61;  on  the  offer  pubUcue,  252;  the  groundwork  of 
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his  histonr  of  the  second  Panic  war,  is  taken  from  FabinSi  ii,  62; 

is  the  only  source  for  the  third  Pnnic  war,  240;  has  oopied  from 

Polybios,  240;  otherwise  below  criticism,  240. 
Appian  road  bdlt,  i,  517,  518. 
Apulekta,    See  Satimiinns. 
AjndeittSf  to  be  placed  among  the  first  geniuses  of  his  age,  lii,  234; 

shows  talent  whereyer  he  luis  a  sab)ect,  235. 
ApuUoj  description  of  the  country,  i,  477;  clothed  in  winter  with 

fine  and  excellent  grass,  478;  joins  Pyrrhns,  657;  a  mild,  smmj 

district,  ii,  95;  a  breeze  rises  there  eyeiy  aftmioon  firom  the  east, 

^the  sea\  102;  part  of  it  falls  away  m>m  the  Romans  after  the 

vattle  01  CannsB,  107;  nnder  arms  in  the  Social  war,  but  without 

haying  any  share  in  the  Italian  state,  352. 
Apulians  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opicans,  i,  99. 
Aqua  Appia,    See  Appia. 
Aqua  CfiaudtOy  the  finest  Roman  aqueduct,  iii,  189. 
Aqua  Marcia,  ii,  339. 
Aqua  MarranOy  i,  188. 
Aqwx  SexticB,  first  Roman  colony  b^ond  the  Alps,  ii,  808;  gets  the 

Roman  frimchise  in  yirtue  of  the  kx  JuUa,  3o4. 
Aqueducts  of  the  emperors  are  of  brick,  with  a  cast  of  mortar  in  the 

middle,  i,  138;  orthe  Romans,  518;  of  Appins,  518. 
Aqmla^  town  in  Latium,  founded  in  tiie  midole  aees,  i,  77. 
Aqwfem^  besieged  by  MaximiUj  ii,  269 ;  battles,  321 ;  ilestroyed,  341» 
AquxUmuoM  are  pure  Hispamans,  i,  367;  of  the  Iberian  race,  in 

Guienne,  iii,  42 ;  conquered  \fy  Crassus,  46. 
Arabia^  yassal  kinsdom  of  Perna,  iii,  253;  Aralna  Petnea,  made  a. 

Roman  proyince  by  Trajan,  220. 
Area  FkmcBj  on  the  militaiy  road  firom  the  Main  to  Augsburg,  iiiyr 

■216. 
Aratus  sacrifices  Corinth  and  the  liberty  of  Greece,  not  to  let  Cleo- 

menes  haye  the  authority  which  was  due  to  him,  ii,  145. 
Aratus ^  the  poet,  ii,  199;  the  paraphrase  of  the  phnnomena  is  bj 

Bomitian,  "269.. 
Arbiter^  one  onlj  was  needed  in  criminal  canses,  ii,  297. 
Arbogastes,  a  Frank  general,  commander  of  the  army  of  Yalentinian 

II.,  rises  against  him,  iii,  321. 
ArccuHans^  an  essentiany  Pdasgian  people^  i,  96. 
Arcadia,  its  portion  completely  changed,  i,  890;  Achtean,  ii,  151. 
ArcadhtSy  iii,  328. 
Arckelaus^  commander  of  the  army  of  Mithridates  in  Greece,  ii,  369 ; 

■defends  himself  in  the  Pirseens,  375. 
ArcMdanms  of  Sparta  employed  by  the  Tarentines,  i,  461 ;  killed  on 

the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ghieronea,  463. 
Arehimedes  builds  a  ship  for  Hiero,  which  is  sent  by  the  latter  to. 

Alexandria,  ii,  17;  defends  Syracuse,  117. 
Architecture,  its  difik«nt  stages  of  deyelopment,  iii,  222;  its  decline 

under  Hadrian,  275. 
Archytas,  the  Leibnitz  of  his  age,  i,  461;  seyen  times  called  to  the 

office  of  general.  461. 
Ardaburius,  Mi,  336. 
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Ardaukbr^  son  of  Babek,  of  the  race  of  Sassan,  king  of  the  Persians, 
iii,  264;  restores  the  old  fire  worship,  264;  sets  ap  monuments  in 
Persepolis,  264;  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Artaxerxes,  265;  war 
asainst  the  Romans,  265. 

Araea,  the  war  of  Tarqnin  the  Proud  agamst  Ardea  is  fabulous,  i, 
198 ;  is  of  the  same  stock  with  Rome  and  Antium,  328 ;  insurrec- 
tion, 348;  make  head  against  the  Gauls,  381. 

Ardeciet,  the  decision  hereon  them  and  the  people  of  Aricia  was 
pronounced  by  the  Curies,  i,  94. 

ArdymaiM  in  northern  lUvricnm,  are  under  the  protection  of  Rome, 
ii,  146;  overcome  by  Philip,  146;  their  countiy  ceded  to  him  by 
the  Romans,  147. 

itfetoci,  a  Spanish  people,  ii,  220;  a  tribe  of  the  Geltiberians,  260. 

ArgoKa  Achaean,  ii,  151,  163. 

Argot,  a  Pelas^an  word,  probably  meaning  town,  i,  101 ;  synony- 
mous with  Peloponnesus,  101;  also  used  for  Thessaly,  101;  the 
republican  party  calls  in  Pyrrhus  against  the  aristocrats,  569 ;  th^ 
-latter  summon  Antigonus  to  their  aid,  569;  devastated  by  the 
Goths,  iii,  280. 

Ar^yrocattrOf  very  important  pass,  ii,  1474  the  old  Antigonea,  153. 

Artcia,  in  a  grove  before  its  gates,  was  the  sanctuary,  of  the  Latins, 
i,  186;  Porsena  defeated  ^were,  213;  after -the  Latin  war  it  does 
not  receive  the  firanchise,  but  becomes  an  independent  munidpium, 
44^iaid  waste  by  Marius,  872. 

Arimmum,  coloby  of,1i,  50;  q^ens  its  gates  to  Ossar,  iii,  53. 

Ariobarzanes,  Persian  governor  of  Pontus,  ii,  360;  king  of  Cappa- 
doda,  368, 407.  — ^  r~ 

Ariovistusj  ii,  43,  acknowledged  by  the  Romans  as  a  sovereign  king, 
43;  defeated  near  Besanfon,  43. 

ArisUmuiy  Achaeaa  strat^us,  ii,  156. 

AritUetuu  a  Pela8g^m  hero  fix)m  Arcadia,  i,  96. 

AristaraiiuBj  the  period  from  him  to  Dio  C^uysostomus  is  an  inter- 
mediate one,  which  has  no  distinct  character,  iii,  228. 

AriatideSj  iEIius,  a  most  disagreeable  writer,  in,  235;  his  declama- 
tion on  the  battle  of  Leuctia,  235. 

AritHon,  sophist,  tyrant  of  Athens,  ii,  364. 

Ari8Hppu8,  tvrant  of  Argos,  i,  569. 

Jkriitooubta,  nistorian,  i,  470. 

ArUtobidua,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Judsea,  made  prisoner  by 
Pompey  and  led  in  his  triumph^  iii,  11. 

Ariatocraqf^  as  it  was  in  the' earliest  times  in  Rome,  i,  164. 

Arittocratt,  thdr  hypocrisy,  iL  87. 

Aristomcut^  a  bastard  son  of  Eumenes.  usurps  the  throne  of  Per- 
gamus,  u,  266;  difeats  Crassus,  267;  overcome  by  Pepema, 
267. 

ArutoUe,  ii,  6;  the  text  of  his  Politics  b  derived  fipom  a  single  MS. 
'of  the  foorteenth  century,  6. 

Armenia^  nature  of  the  country,  iii,  7;  acknowledges  the  mqfestas 
popuJH  Romania  161;  vassal  kingdom  of  the  Romans  and  Par- 
thians,  240^  recognised  as  a  tributary  de]>endency  of  Rome,  29G. 

Armeniant,  Gibbon's  remark  on  the  change  in  their  charactei;  iii,  7; 
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tiWA  Tiberius,  170;  tbelr  princes  are  Arsacidae  and  Christians, 

ArwUnkUy  ui,  156;  a  Roman  knight,  157. 

Amobku,  his  eradition  is  of  ^reat  valne  to  os^  iii,  293. 

Arpij  chief  town  of  Apntia,  i,  477;  retnnis  to  the  sid*  of  the  Ro* 

mans,  ii,  110;  taken  by  Huinibalf  120. 
Arpimim  conquered  bj  tlie  Samnites,  i,  501 ;  reconquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 504;  municipal  town,  large  and  important;  a  Cydopean 

town;  birth-place  of  Marius  and  tSoem,  iii,  15. 
Arretinian  vessels  of  baked  red  day,  i,  135. 
Arretmutf  Leonardus,  i,  67. 
Arreiwm  makes  peace  with  Rome,  i,  509;  governed  by  the  CSinians; 

besieged  by  the  Gauls,  546;  ra^  to  the  ground,  ii,  3S3;  military 

colony,  385. 
Arria,  wife  of  Thrasea  Psetus,  iii,  191. 
Arnan^  a  distingnished  man,  iii,  239. 
Arrku  Aper^  prafectus  pnetorio,  iii,  290. 
ArsacidcBy  the  younger  orandi  of  them  on  the  Parthian  throne  in 

Armenia,  iii,  191. 
Arsioj  the  forest  of,  the  battle  there  is  ipoxeJ&  mythical,  i,  208. 
Arsitwg^  dau^ter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  ni,  62; 
ArtaiKmuB,  kmg  of  the  Parthiuis,  iii,  258. 
Artavaadesj  kii^  of  Armenia,  iii,  107. 
Artaxaki  conquered,  iii,  191. 
ArHUerfft  its  masses  mark  the  decline  of  inteilectual  spirit  and  hn- 

mani^  in  warfare,  ii,  17. 
Art  in  Rome,  i,  498;  its  dedine  in  the  third  century,  iii,  295. 
Arulenm,    See  Rustious. 
AninSf  a  common  Etruscan  name,  i,  136. 
ArvemioMy  have  the  prindpaiM  GaUim  at  the  time  of  the  second 

Punic  war,  ii,  125^  defeated  by  the  Romansy  306}  they  never 

raise  ^heir  head  again,  iii,  42. 
^rx  of  Rome  climbM  by  the  Gauls,  i,  383. 
ArytnbaSj  prince  of  the  Mdossians,  i,  552. 

ASf  is  worth  one  stiver  and  a  half  Qrr  penny  sterling),  i,  181. 

Asconku  PedkoMUf  a  writer  of  fiist-rate  historical  learning,  ii,  385. 

Ascubiin^  battle,  i,  564;  massacre  of  the  Romans,  ii,  852;  victoiy  ol 
the  Romans,  356. 

Asiatics  were  merelv  archers,  i,  176. 

^na,  Idngdom  of,  ii,  183;  province,  267;  its  division  in  the  seventh 
century,  361 ;  chastised  by  Sylla,  377 ;  the  name  of  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius a  general  prsenomen  there,  iii,  193. 

AsinU  are  Marmdnians,  ii,  300. 

AsiniuSj  Herius,  father  or  grandfather  of  Asinius  Pollio.  iii,  107. 

Asinius  PoUio  taxes  livy  with  Patavinitv,  i,  51 ;  is  said  to  have  still 
been  living  after  C.  Caesar's  death,  52;  iii,  37,  60;  in  Spain,  87; 
his  irankness,  92;  his  opinion  on  Cicero,  95;  does  not  dedare  fat 
Antony,  thoueh  in  his  heart  he  is  for  him,  93 ;  protects  Vngil,  93 ; 
enemv  to  Seztus  Pompev,  104;  united  with  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus,  105;  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  107;  his  style  very  unequal. 
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129;  fomiB  the  connecting  link  between  two  generations,  130; 
historian,  130;  his  opinion  of  livy  may  have  arisen  from  party 
spirit,  141. 

Asclepieuniy  a  hallowed  place  in  Carthage,  ii,  243. 

Aspar,  iii,  336. 

Aspis,  town  in  Africa,  ii,  20;  conf.  Clapea. 

AsngmUio,  i,  256. 

Associationa  in  the  states  of  the  ancients,  i,  160. 

Astapa  rising  against  Rome,  ii,  129. 

Aatronomff^  nourishes,  iii,  237. 

Astura^  nver.  the  position  of  which  is  not  known;  battle,  i,  447. 

Asylum  on  tne  Capitol,  i,  116;  the  old  tradition  of  the  a^lum  has 
reference  to  the  clientship,  170. 

AteUa^  i,  453,  as  perioecians  of  Capua  conquered  by  Rome,  ii,  114. 

AteUanpkofs^  H,  194 j  extemporised,  194. 

Atkamiomiay  Macedonian,  ii,  203;  the  Maoedoman  garrisoos  driyen 
off  by  Amynanderj  203. 

Athanaaiua^  oishop,  iii,  309. 

Athens^  the  regjisters  of  mortgages  yeiy  jKroliz  there,  i,  833;  pay  of 
the  soldiers  since  Perides,  Sol ;  alone  raises  itself  to  eenoral  Greek 
patriotism,  461 ;  wishes  for  jpeace  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  ii,  475 ;  its  relations  to  its  allies  change  about  OL  100, 
after  the  battle  of  Naxos,  248 ;  the  character  of  the  Demos  mudi 
chan^  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  514;  unfortunate  ei^pedition 
to  Sicily,  574;  had  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  immediately 
after  no  other  ships  but  penteconters,  triremes  and  lembi,  ii,  12; 
fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb,  48 ;  keeps  aloof  from  all  political  activity, 
146;  alliance  with  Rome;  isopouty,  148;  cenotaphs^  very  likely 
referring  to  the  second  Illyrian  war,  149 ;  involved  m  hostilities 
with  Philip,  149 ;  temples  pulled  down,  tombs  demolished,  149 ; 
applies  to  its  allies,  especially  to  Rome,  149 ;  has  still  some  schools, 
but  poesy  and  even  the  art  of  speech  dead,  152;  a  separate  state, 
163 ;  treated  by  the  Romans,  down  to  the  times  of  Sylb,  with  par- 
ticular favour,  163;  receives  Scyros,  Delos,  ImWw,  Paros,  164; 
quarrels  with  the  Oropians,  249;  remains  a  Wfera  cwiku,  256; 
opens  its  gates  to  Mithridates,  364 ;  the  communication  with  the 
Piraeeus  seems  not  to  have  been  free  nnce  the  times  of  Antigonns 
Gonatas,  376;  a  small  hamlet  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  376: 
anarchy,  iii,  13 ;  adorned  by  Hadrian,iii,  230 ;  receives  a  theatre  and 
an  entire  new  town,  230 ;  burned  and  sacked  by  the  Goths,  280. 

Athenagoraty  iii,  235. 

Atia^  married  to  C.  Octavius,  iiL  83. 

AtUms,    See  Regulus,  Serranus. 

C.  AtUiuSy  oonsiU,  go^  to  Sardinia,  ii,  52;  lands  at  Pisa,  54;  killed 
near  Telamon,  55. 

A.  AtUkis  Cakaimuj  ii,  16. 

AUnOy  conquered  by  the  Romans^  i,  496;  probably  gets  the  rights  of 
citizenship  by  the  Lex  JvUa,  li,  354. 

C.  Atinhts  Labeo,  Trib.  Pleb.,  ii,  269. 

Atintaniana  conquered  by  PMlip,  ii,  146;  their  country  given  pp  by 
the  Romans,  147. 
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M.  Atka  ^attm  mamed  to  a  aster  of  GsBsar,  iii,  83.  ^ 

Attalw  of  Perganras  conquers  Lydia,  ii,  146 ;  allied  with  Egypt,  148 ; 
liis  fleet  combined  with  that  of  the  Bornans,  155;  defeats  the  Ga- 
latians,  182. 

Attahs,  brother  of  Emnenes,  ii,  221. 

AttaluBy  praefectns  pnetorio,  proclaimed  emperor  by  Alaric,  iii,  383. 

Attakts  Pkiiometor  of  Pergamns,  ii,  266;  beqaeaths  his  kingdom  to 
the  Bomans,  266;  leaves  a  large  treasure,  283. 

AtticuSyT,  Pomponins,  his  annus  were  pnfy  tables,  i,  35;  is  also 
called  Gaedlins,  39;  friend  of  Cicero,  iii,  18. 

AUikL  son  of  Rogilas,  iii,  339 ;  the  main  strength  of  his  empire  is 
m  Gennabtiib^  339;  devastates  the  Eastern  empire,  339;  goes 
to  Gaol,  340;  lays  siege  to  Orleans,  340;  battle  in  the  Campi  Ca- 
kdaunici,  340;  in  Italy,  341. 

Attic  law  belongs  to  a  later  time  when  the  forms  were  already  very 
polished,  i,  296. 

L.  AttiuSf  anthor  of  preetextatcBj  u,  195;  of  tragedies,  393*  form  of 
his  poems,  393;  is  not  called  Acdus  or  Actins,  393. 

Atiku  JVopMtf,  angor,  i,  139. 

Attkts  TuUiut  in  Antiam,  ii,  288. 

Auerstedt^^uO^  n,  9\, 

Cn,  Aufidim,  a  oontemporaiy  of  CScero  inliis  yonth,  wtdbe  history 
in  Greek,  i,  23. 

Avfidku  Biutusy  iii,  185. 

AufiduSj  river  near  Cannas,  ii,  99. 

AvyovfTutif  m,  130. 

Aug^rghy^  the  guilds  are  there  the  ruling  power  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  i,  168;  of  fifty-one  houses,  thirty-raght  become  extinct  in 
one  hundred  years,  446;  the  chambers  (8tmen)\  the  meetings  of 
the  houses,  539;  found^  iii,  152. 

Augural  wstem^  i,  256. 

Augurai  aivintUions^  an  inheritance  of  the  Sabellian  peoples,  i,  154. 

AwwrSy  their  number  doubled  by  Numa,  two  Ramnes,  and  two 
Titles,  i,  124;  are  to  represent  the  three  tribes,  130;  later  num- 
ber, 130. 

August^  month  of,  its  name,  4ii,  114. 

AugvgUm  age,  not  Angustean,  iii,  130. 

8t,  AuguOmty  one  of  the  greatest  minds,  i,  224;  exag|;erate8,  535; 
the  Punic  language  is  his  mother  tongue,  -u,  5;  as  wnter,  iii,  325f 
liis  eloquence,  326. 

Avgusdmu^  Antonius,  i,  312. 

Attguttut  assigned  to  every  regioa 'a  certain  number  of  vid  without 
counting  how  many  there  were  of  them,  i,  172 ;  was  an  actor  in  all 
he  did,  iii,  32,  86;  namedj  115;  his  consulships,  116;  wants  to 
lay  down  his  power  as  dictator,  116;  In^ptrator  as  prcm/omen^ 
117 ;  not  altogether  free  from  sup^stition,  117 ;  proconsular  power 
over  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire  given  him,  117;  censor,  117; 
tribune,  117;  pontifex  mazimus,  118;  purifies  the  senate,  119; 
prmcqu  tenatuSy  119;  has  the  control  over  the  finances  of  the 
whole  empire,  120;  assiens  fixed  appomtments  to  the  govemots 
of  the  provinces,  121;  Ugaii  AugtuH,  pro  connde,  propreetore^ 
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121;  new  diyiaon  of  the  citj,  123;  his  division  of  Italy,  124;  ina 

JmvBte  fortonef  124;  his  power  absolute  in  the  proiances,  125; 
boncU  military  colonies,  125;  his  susceptibility  towards  Horace, 
185;  an  uncommonly  fine  man;  there  are  many  busts  and  sta- 
tues extant  of  him,  142;  a  remarkable  man,  142;  his  courage, 
142;  a  bad  general,  142;  his  good  qualities,  142;  his  domestic 
relations,  143;  a  thorough  {profligate.  143;  iJTia's  influence  on 

*  him,  143;  his  physical  constitution,  146;  incensed  asunst  Hbe- 
rius,  147  J  his  buildings,  148;  campaign  against  the  Dalmatians, 
149 ;  agamst  the  Cantabtians,  149 ;  nis  memoirs  little  notice  taJcen 
of,  150;  poetry,  letters,  150;  shuts  the  temple  of  Janus,  151; 
German  wars,  152;  the  defeat  of  Varus  puts  him  utterly  beside 
himself,  160;  his  death,  160;  his  burial,  161;  not  a  close-fisted 
manager,  173. 

Aurei,  in,  302. 

Aurdumj  emperor,  yields  Dada  to  the  Goths,  ii,  147;  general  of 
Claudius  Gothicus  by  whom  he  is  recommended  as  emperor,  iii^ 
284;  obscurity  of  his  history,  285;  peace  with  tke  Gotns,  285; 
war  against  2!enofoia,  286;  against  the  soldiers  of  Tetricus,  286; 
defeats  the  Germans  near  Fano,  287;  murdered,  287;  insurreo- 
tion  of  a  master  of  the  mint,  302 ;  fortifies  Rome,  330. 

C  AureKut  Orestes^  Roman  commissioner  in  Ac^aia,  ii,  249. 

3f.  Aur&iua  Antonmtu,    See  Elagabalus. 

AweohSy  pretender,  iii,  284. 

Auruncum8j  their  invaaon  twice  told  by  livy,  i,  222;  Aumndans 
and  Ausonians  are  the  same,  223 ;  advance  as  far  as  Latium,  224 ; 
subjected,  435 ;  their  cities  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  494. 

AuBonius,  tutor  of  Gratian,  iii,  316;  a  bad  poet,  823. 

Auspices  are  valid  for  the  plebes  only  in  later  times,  i,  270;  irere 
taken  for  the  centuries  ana  curies  only,  406. 

AwterUtz,  battle,  false  renorts  concerning  it^  i,  222,  53L 

Autun  lies  in  ruins  until  uie  rragn  of  0iodetian,  ui,  282. 

AuxUia,  iii,  125. 

Aventine  and  Palatine  bostOe,  i,  113;  tiie  city  of  the  plebeians.  115; 
Latin  settlement  there  imder  Ancus,  132 ;  always  occupied  oy  the 
plebeians,  811 ;  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Rome,  iii,  123. 

Aventinus^  John,  quotes  some  verses  from  the  Kibelungen  (Waltha<« 
rius),  i,  18. 

Avidhts  Castku,  iii,  241;  his  descent,  243;  rest(Hres  discipline,  244; 
victorious  agtunst  the  Parthians,  244;  procliumed  emperor,  244; 
murdered,  244;  his  son  murd^KMl  without  the  kaowledge  of  M. 
Antoninus,  245 ;  his  letters,  245. 

Avittu.    See  Elapbalus. 

Avitus^  Flavins  Mscilius,  emperor,  iii,  348;  takes  possession  of  the 
see  of  Placentia,  848. 


Bcufo^xV.founded,  iii,  150;  oonf.  Pax. 

BagaudcB,  iii^  832. 

BagradaSy  river  in  Africa,  iii,  21. 
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Bihram^  king  of  the  Persians,  iii,  290. 

Balmrlc  isles  subject  to  the  Carthaginiann,  ii,  5;  sabdaed  by  the 
Romans,  307. 

BalUsta  invented  at  Syracose,  i,  354. 

Barbarians  never  foo^t  in  dense  masses,  i,  176. 

Barbatut,    See  Horatras. 

Barbie  du  Bocaat,  I  76. 

Barbula.    See  ^milins. 

Barcochba,  iii,  230. 

Bardylis  creates  in  the  days  of  Philip  an  empire  in  Illyria,  ii,  46. 

BariM,  meaning  lightning,  the  Syiiao  form,  li,  35. 

Bartholomaus^  t,  67. 

Basbretons  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Cymri,  ii,  322. 

BasUlccs^  ii,  t90;  Basilica  Emilia,  iii^  50. 

BasiUscuSy  general  of  the  eastern  empu^  against  Carthage,  iii,  345. 

Basqites  are  still  dwelling  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  i.  367. 

Basque  poem  on  the  Cantabrian  war,  iii,  150. 

Bcaireliefs.  the  art  of  Basreliefe  is  at  its  height  nnder  Tnuan,  iii,  274  j 
thoron^hly  bad  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sevems,  275. 

M.  Bassutmu^  son  of  Septimius  Sevems,  iii,  254.    See  Caracalla. 

Bassiaaus.    See  Elagabalns. 

Basaus,    See  Anfidins. 

Bastamians,  i,  369;  their  abodes,  ii,  204;  th^  movements,  211. 

Bastidans  in  Spain,  Uilo^tmrntf,  ii,  59. 

BaSo,  two  men  of  this  name  leaders  of  the  Dalmatians,  iii,  155;  one 
of  them  treacherously  gives  up  Pinnes  to  the  Romans,  156. 

Battle,  oblique  line  of,  li,  101 ;  order  ci,  i,  441. 

Bautzen,  battle,  i,  428. 

Baffle,  i,  3,  70. 

Beaufort,  i,  3 ;  his  work  on  the  Roman  antiquities  reconmiended,  72, 
269,  footnote;  his  Dissertation  sur  Fincertitude  des  quatre  pre' 
miers  sidle  de  Vhistoire  Bomame,  72,  the  war  of  Porsena  and  the 
time  of  Camillus  beautifully  handled  b>  him,  21 L ;  shows  that  the 
peace  of  Porsena  is  quite  a  difierent  thing  nom  what  the  Romans 
would  make  as  believe,  211;  on  Camillus,  382;  on  the  lidnian 
laws,  396 ;  on  Regulus*  death,  ii,  25. 

UL  Becker's  treatise  on  the  histeiy  of  the  war  of  Hannibal  is  a  valu- 
able work,  ii,  64. 

Bedriacum,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Cremona,  battle,  iii,  197. 

B^a  founded,  iii,  150;  conf.  Paz. 

Bel^ns,  not  unnnngled  with  Gaels,  ii,  322 ;  war  against  the  Romans, 
iii,  44;  they  had  no  free  population,  44;  defeated  in  two  battles, 
44;  conf.  Cymri 

BeOi,  name  of^a  tribe  of  the  Celtiberians,  ii,  26L 

jECeZ/bvoo,  iii,  48. 

Beiiovesus,  leader  of  the  Gauls,  i,  368. 

Benedict  of  Soracte,  chronicle,  i,  9;  gives  a  detailed  acccunt  of  an 
expedition  of  Charlemagne  to  Jerusalem,  86. 

Benwenium,  battle,  i,  568;  Roman  cokmy,  ii,  106. 

Beni  Tai  are  ten  thousand  families  who  cannot  all  descend  from 
Edid  Tai,  i,  159. 
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BewUey  ran  down  at  Oxford^  i,  42,  71. 

Bergamo^  a  Rhsetian  town,  ii,  32. 

Bern.    See  Lucerne. 

St.  Bernard,  the  great,  titers  is  ererlasting  snow  on  it,  il,  78. 

St.  Bernard^  the  fittle,  is  the  mountain  over  which  Hannibal  passed, 
ii,  78;  has  no  gladers,  78;  is  in  summer  a  green  Alp,  78. 

Bernardj  the  holy,  iii,  94. 

BerotuSj  is  genuine,  ii,  1. 

Besangon,  battle,  iii,  43. 

Beaieffmg^  Greek  art  of,  first  applied  by  the  Romans  at  Lilybasom,  ii,  30. 

Besiia.    See  Calpumius. 

BibtduSf  Caesar's  colleague,  commander  of  Pompey's  fleet,  iii,  58. 

Bkmdo  of  Forli,  iii,  ll£ 

Bithyasy  Carthaginian  general  in  the  third  Pnnic  war,  ii,  241. 

Bithifmaf  ii,  181,  877:  the  monarchy  broken  up,  iii,  1. 

BituUuSy  king  of  the  Arvemians,  ii,  308. 

Bledeg,  (Bledel,)  son  of  Rugilas,  iii,  339. 

Blemrnyems  in  Dongola,  Trajan's  es^pcdition  against  them,  iii,  162. 

C.  Blosswsj  teacher  of  the  Gracchi,  ii,  270;  author  of  Khintonian 
comedies,  270  (conf.  the  fbotnote);  anecdote  of  him,  287. 

BoardinffbridgeSy  li,  14, 17. 

BocchuSj  king  of  the  Mauritanians,  ii,  321. 

Bockarty  one  of  the  last  highly  sifted  French  ]^iloIo^ists,  i,  94;  his 
hypothesis  concerning  the  umuence  of  the  rhcemdans  is  carried 
too  far,  95. 

Bcscler  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ornaments  of  Germany,  i,  70. 

BoBOtianSy  independent  in  anpearanee  onl^,  imder  the  supremacy  of 
Macedon,  ii,  151;  drawn  by  Flaminius  into  a  league  with  Rome, 
156;  a  se{Murate  state,  163;  kill  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian 
party  among  them,  172;  join  the  Achieans  in  their  war  against 
the  Romans,  253;  pay  a  tribute  to  Rome,  256. 

Boethiut,  iii,  348. 

Boaud,  kin^  of  Mauritania,  iii,  67. 

Bohemundyina  conduct  in  the  crusades,  ii,  65,  footnote. 

Boianst  defeated  near  the  lake  Vadimo,  i,  547 ;  in  Italy,  ii,  51 ;  sub- 
mit to  the  Romans.  56 ;  beat  a  Roman  Wion  and  keep  the  sur- 
vivors shut  up  in  Modena,  83 ;  extent  of  their  territory,  83 ;  they 
seize  three  Romans  of  rank,  83;  send  ambassadors  to  meet  Han- 
nibal, 83 ;  ddend  themselves  against  the  Romans  with  distinguished 
bravery,  164;  destroy  Placentia  and  Cremona,  165;  are  probably 
exterminated,  165;  desertwn  Boiorum,  165;  are  said  to  have  had 
a  hundred  and  twelve  cantons  in  Italy,  165;  independent,  iii,  3. 

BolcB  or  Bola^  i,  344. 

BoHngbrokey  Lord,  i,  281. 

Bolivar^  ii,  369. 

Bologna  has  a  paJatiwn  cwium  and  a  palatium  commtmUy  i,  168; 
conf.  Bononia. 

Bona  Dea.  her  festival  is  only  celebrated  by  women,  iii,  27. 

Boniface^  iii,  336;  seems  to  have  been  an  Italian,  836;  recalled  from 
.^ca  by  the  influence  of  Aetius,  336;  calls  the  Vandals  mto 
Africa,  337 
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Sonoma^  ihe  oolony  has  the  obligation  to  serve  in  war,  ii,  384;  ooni 
Bolo^^a. 

Bonoma  (Booloene  sor  Mer),  iii,  296. 

Bosporus^  kingcbm  of  the,  conquered  bj  the  Goths,  iii,  278. 

JhmonUf  Thndan,  lay  open  since  the  destruction  of  Bjoantinm, 
in,  278. 

Bostroj  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  iii,  271;  ooloma  BomanOj  271;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pella,  272. 

Bowhcea,  (Bundoica),  queen  of  the  Britons,  iii,.  191, 

Mourg^  i,  167. 

Bourgeois^  i,  167. 

Bowrgea,  taken  by  Cnsar,  iii^  47. 

Bomanum,  the  most  thriving  town  of  the  Samnites,  taken  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  i,  500;  in  Strabo's  time  a  small  place,  500;  battle,  504. 

Bozra  (Bvm\  original  name  of  Oarthage,  ii,  2. 

Brabant,  tba  towns  there  neutral  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  i,  391. 

Btandenbura,  the  Vandal  (Wendish)  tongue  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death,  i.  145. 

Branefyf  tnere  was  none  except  in  Egvpt;  the  process  of  distillation 
depicted  on  the  waJls  of  Theb^  ii,  66. 

Brass  is  only  of  late  invention,  iii,  45. 

Bremen,  dnchy  of,  the  equestmaui  body  there  dwindled  withm  fifty 
years  to  half  its  nnmb^,  i,  140. 

Brenin  means  in  Welsh  and  Bas  Breton  a  Emg,  i,  366. 

Brescia,  Bhsetian  town,  ii,  52. 

Bretagne,  the  immigration  fix)m  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  is  fa- 
bulous, iii,  42. 

J^iTAiN,  is  according  to  a  tradition  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of 
th^  Celto,  i,  366;  thought  inaccessible,  iii,  45;  neither  gold  nor 
silver  found  there,  45;  Claudius'  ei^edition,  134;  province,  134; 
insurrection  under  Nero,  191 ;  wall  against  the  Caledonians  erected 
by  Hadrian,  230;  the  two  elements  of  the  population  preserved, 
230;  rismg-uiuler  Antoninus  Pius,  266»;  warorSeptuniusSeverus, 
254;*  revolt  of  Oarausius,  296^.  casts  itself  off  from  the  Bonum 
empire,  331;  the  usurper  C<mfltantine,  334* 

Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  of  his  first  marriagie,  iii,  183. 

BrUomaris.<Meitain  of  the  Sennonian  Gauls,  i,..5^. 

Britons,  their  name  transferred  to  the  English,  i,  1/13.. 

Bronze  is  mob  with  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  even  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  Moses,  iii,  45. 

Brttcteri  reduced  by  Drusus,  iii,  153;  ddeat  the  le^te  M.  («ollius, 
153;  subdued  by  Tiberius,  154;  rising  under  Ves^ian,  242. 

BrumNtntcm,  Roman  fortress^  1,571;  Roman'Oolony,  li.  106;  faithful 
to  the  Syllanian  interest,  iii,  55;  peace,  103. 

BmUtians,  the  Oscan^^art  of  them. sprung  firom  the  Subine  stock,  i, 
120;  their  insurrection,  153;  their  origin,  419;  league  themselves 
with  the  enenues  oi  Rome,  545 ;  ackiiowie(k;e  Rome's  supremacy, 
571;  fall  off  agun,  ii,  107;  gain  over  Locn,  107;  are  deprived  of 
their  constitution,.  186 ;  neai^  the  whole  country  under  Honorius 
was  pasture  land,  264. 
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Dec,  BrviM,  general  of  Gaesar,  conspires  against  him,  iii,  79;  en- 
tices Mm  into  the  coria,  80;  withdraws  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  83; 
bedeged  in  Mutina,  89;  the  war  of  Mutina,  89;  murdered,  91. 

Bmiusy  Dec.  Junius  Callaicns,  peace  with,  the  l4isitamiins,  ii,  260. 

BrtOus,  L.  Junius,  legends  concerning  him,  i,  82, 198;  th9  name  is 
Oscan,  198;.  ipvenhim  because  he  was  a  plebeian,  199:  Tribunus 
€elerwn,  199;  plebeian,.  200;  the  statement  that  plebeians  had 
been  introduced  t>7  him  into  the  senate,  834. 

BnOuSf  Up  Junius,,  the-fiither,.  brings  forward  a  motion  concerning 
the  colony  of  Capua,  iii,  34. 

BnituSj  M.  Junius,  i,  200;  beloved  hj  Cicero,  iii,  26;  praetor,  76; 
pnetor  ur]i>ann8, 78 ;  nej^hew  of  Cato,  76 ;  marries  Cato  s  daughter, 
77;  introduced  by  him  into  the  Stoic  philosonhj,  77;  his.  charac- 
ter, 77;  fights  at  Pharsalns,  78;  is  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the 
govemment  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  78;  eoes  to  Greece,  88;  outlawed 
91;  makes  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  95;  battle  of  Philipj^, 
97;  sees  the  vision,  95;  victory  of  his  fleet,  98;  defeated;  take9 
his  own  life,  99;  his  age,  99. 

M.  Brutus  carries  on  the  business  of  a  sycophant^  iii,  ZTp. 

BubtUcus.    See  Junius. 

Bunduiocu    See  Boudicea. 

Bvrgundians  cross  t}i9  Rhine,,  iii,  331.;.  nemain  in  Gaul  under  Roman 
supremacy,  332i 

Burning  ahsseSy  the  destruction  of  the-  Roman  fle^t.  by  mean».  o£ 
them,  doubtful,  ii,  117. 

BurrhuSy  Nero's  tutor,  praefectus  praetorio,  iii,.lJB9,. 

Busta  GaUica  near  the  Carinas  were  still  shown  in  Caesar's  times,  i, 
384. 

BtistSy  after  the  time  of  Cara^lla  no  good  busts  were  made,  iii,  275. 

Buxentum,  it.  is  uncertain  whether  it  became  Roman  after  the  Sam- 
nite  war,  i,  505  j  conf.  ^yxns. 

Byngy  admiral,  shot  by  the  £nglish,  ii,  109. 

Byscbcene  belonged  to  Carthage  a&.eariy  as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
kings,  ii,  229. 

Byzantines^  fought  in  their  most,  biilliant  days  with  very  small  8h^)s, 
iJi.  17.^ 

Byzantium  allied  with  Chios  and.  Lesbos,  ii,  145,  151;  with  Egypt, 
148;  destroyed' by  Septimiu^  Severus,^  iii,  2d2L;^coiif.  Constanti- 
nople,. 


C(Ma  CW>^  wifo.  of,  T.araninius  Pnscus,.i^^37^  her  image  in.the 
temple  of  Semo  Sancus,  37 ;  filings  from  the  girdle  of  her  brazen 
ima^e  were  used  as  remedies,  37. 

Caicihus  mentioned  hy\  Stiiaho  is  very  likely  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  i,  39. 

CoBcHiuSy  see  Atticns,^Metellus,  Statins. 

Ccecftno,  Etruscan  historian,  i,  191.  . 

CcBckia  is  a  gentile  name,  ii,  403,  footnote., 

Cactw»Kitt,.I95,,  197 ;  killed  by  the  order,  of  Titus,  208 
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i^cBctduSj  fbnnder  of  Pneneste,  i,  137. 

OmJicMM,  iii,  158. 

<l  CacUimt,  ii,  16. 

Vc^  VibemtOy  i,  88, 118, 129;  eondoUiere,  155;  an  historical  oer- 
son,  191. 

CoBlms^omB  Romolns  in  his  war  against  the  Sabines,  i,  117. 

CmUm^  Moont,  foundation  of  the  town  on  it,  i,  129. 

CcUmt  Antipcier,    See  Coelins. 

CWMtf  i^i^^  jndidons,  ii,  379;  beloved  by  (^cero^  iii,.26;  his  in* 
sorrection,  65 :  his  hmgoage  like  that  of  Cicero  for  excellence,  127. 

CcBpio,  proconsnl,  ii^  259. 

Cmpio,  proconsnl,  his  army  destroyed  bj  the  Tentones  and  the  Cim« 
bri,  ii,  325. 

iioBpio^  Q.  Servilius,  proconsnl,  mnrdered  at  Ascnlom,  ii,  351. 

Ccere^  formerly  called  Af^lla,  i,  147;  gets  isopolity,  152. 

CceriteSf  acccnrding  to  Diodorns,  conquer  the  Gauls,  i,  383;  give  up 
part  of  thdr  territoiy  to  Rome,  416. 

CarUe  citizenship  (sympolity),  i,  535. 

CoBsoTy  C.  Julius,  his  fondness  for  Marius,  ii,  327 ;  his  consulship  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  iii,  28;  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  29;  does  not  stoop  to  Sylla,  29;  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age,  30;  declares  for  Marius'  party,  30; 
consul,  31;  his  diaracter,  31,  58;  had  no  military  schooling,  31; 
hb  work  on  analogy,  32;  his  style,  33;  not  one  witty  saying  of 
him  is  recorded,  33;  gets  Gaul  as  a  provmce,  34;  founds  a  colony 
in  Capua,  34 ;  estran^ment  between  him  and  Cicero,  34 ;  his  pro- 
vince belonged  to  hun  for  five  years,  37;  congress  at  Lucca,  39 ; 
his  commentaries,  39 ;  much  to  be  expected  from  the  MSS.  for 
his  bellum  GaUicum^  40;  the  MSS.  de  oeUo  civiH  to  be  traced  to 
one  single  family,  not  so  those  de  beUo  GcUlicOj  40;  the  other 
books,  40;  war  with  the  Helvetians,  41;  against  Ariovistus,  43; 
victory  near  Besan9on.  43;  conquers  the  Belgians,  44;  his  conduct 
to  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  44;  victorious  a^nst  the  Veneti, 
45;  goes  to  Britdn,  45;  second  expedition  thither,  46;  crosses 
the  Khine  twice,  46;  puts  down  the  msurrection  of  Vercingetorix, 
46;  made  prisoner  by  the  Gauls,  47;  has  Vercingetorix  put  to 
death,  48;  is  required  to  lay  down  the  imperium,  51 ;  crosses  the 
Rubicon,  53;  reaches  Rome,  54;  goes  to  Brundusium,  55;  acts  in 
Rome  as  a  sovereign,  55 ;  goes  to  Spain,  56 ;  siege  of  Massilia,  56 ; 
defeats  Afiranius  and  Petreius  near  Lerida,  56;  dictator,  57;  his 
law  of  debts,  57;  ^oes  to  Illyria,  58;  fails  in  his  attempt  against 
Dvrrachinm,  58;  his  bold  march  to  Gomphi,  60;  battle  of  rbar- 
salus,  61 ;  the  numbers  which  he  gives  are  exaggerated,  61 ;  buries 
Pompey,  63;  the  Alexandrine  war,  64;  enslaved  by  Cleopimii,  65; 
marcnes  against  Phamaces,  65;  returns  to  Rome,  65 ;  meeting  of 
the  troops,  66;  surrounded  in  Thapsus,  67;  his  victory,  67;  nis 
Anti-Cato,  68 ;  goes  to  Spam,  70 ;  battle  of  Munda,  70 ;  his 
triumphs,  71 ;  rebates  the  calendar,  72;  plans  a  war  against  the 
Partmans,  73;  other  plans,  73;  his  places  of  honour,  74;  aspires 
to  the  title  of  king,  76;  want  of  courtesy  to  the  senate,  76;  loves 
Brutus,  77;  pardons  almost  all  his  enemies,  78;  murdered,  80: 
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divine  honours  conferred  upon  him,  82;  his  will,  83:  the  finish  of 
his  style  to  he  attributed  to  Cicero,  127 ;  his  aim  as  a  lawgiver,  162. 

C.  Cassar,    See  C.  Aj^ppa. 

C  Cassar^  called  Cahgvua^  son  of  Germanicus,  conspires  against  Ti- 
berius, ill,  177;  not  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Rnine,  but  at  An- 
tium,  177;  his  madness  177;  favourable  reception  from  the  Bo- 
mans,  178  J  the  name  of  Caligula  is  not  to  be  met  with  among  the 
ancient  writers,  but  was  only  given  him  by  the  soldiers  when  a 
child,  178;  his  sleeplessness,  179;  his  waste,  179;  his  war  against 
the  Germans,  179;  murdered,  180. 

CcB8ar,  L.  JuUus,  consul,  author  of  the  lex  JvUa  concerning  the  fran- 
chise of  the  Italians,  ii,  854. 

Q.  Casar.    See  L.  Agrippa. 

CcBsar  aiugu$ta  (Sarasossa),  colony  founded,  iii,  150. 

CdBsareaf  a  bashaw  tnere  forbids  to  speak  Greek,  i,  145 ;  destroyed 

.  by  the  Persians  after  a  noble  defence,  iii,  281. 

CcBsetnu  Flavusy  tribune  of  the  people,  takes  the  diadem  from  Ciesar^s 
statue,  iii,  76. 

CaHabriOy  nearly  the  whole  of  it  under  Honorius  is  pasture  land,  ii,  265. 

Calagwria^  aege  o^  ii,  403. 

CcUatinus.    See  AtUins. 

Calendar  in  Csesar's  tunes,  more  than  eighty  days  behind  hand,  ii, 
844;  iii,  23;  regiiU«»d,  72. 

CaleSy  colony,  i,  455;  ii,  106;  occupied  by  the  Bomans,  i,  497. 

CamtdcL    See  C.  CsBsar. 

CcmcrcUeSj  Roman  party-leader  in  Achaia,  ii,  209,  216. 

CaUmachus,  ii,  198. 

CcUUcutOj  mount,  ii,  96. 

Calones,  i,  178, 

CcUpumiuSj  his  eclogues,  iii,  292. 

L.  Calpumiue  Bet^  ii,  314;  condemned,  316. 

M,  C(upumku  Flamma,  ii,  16. 

CcUpumms.    See  Piso. 

Camarma  con<^uered  by  the  Carthaginians,  i,  575;  destroyed,  ii,  4. 

Calvusj  C.  Licmius,  poet  and  orator;  Quinctilian's  and  Tacitus's 
opinion  of  him,  iii,  127;  conf.  Lidnius. 

Cameria,  a  colonia  JtomaiM^  forms  a  separate  community,  i,  279. 

Comers^  treaty  with  Rome,  i,  509;  Umorian  name  of  Clu«um,  528. 

Camillua,  L.  Furius,  compelled  by  the  Curies  to  go  into  exile,  i,  94; 
fictitious  victory  of  his,  222 ;  his  alleged  condemnation  by  the 
tribes,  304;  appointed  dictator,  356;  ^neral  against  the  Falls- 
cans,  361 ;  accused  of  having  enridied  himself  from  the  Yeientine 
booty,  362;  goes  to  Ardea,  34S3;  probably  condemned  by  the  cen- 
turies, 363;  dictator,  380;  his  apjpearance  in  Rome  whilst  the 
money  was  weighed  to  the  Gauls,  nctitious,  382;  a  second  Romu- 
lus, 385;  dictator,  to  counteract  Manlius  Capitolinus,  394;  at  the 
ace  of  ei^ty  i^pomted  dictator  against  the  licinian  relations, 
^2;  makes  a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  Concordic^  402. 

Ccmmamans,  their  people  is  formed,  i,  343;  Campanian  legion  at 
Rheeium,  573;  overpowered,  574;  properly  speaking,  in  rank 
0quu  to  the  Romans,  572.    See  Capua, 
2a 
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CampamOf  extent  of  the  ooontiy,  i,  424 ;  has  a  large  offer  pubUcus, 
ii,282. 

Campanus,  Gahpas,  appellatives  derived  from  Capua,  i,  161,  424. 

Campbells,  five  thousand  of  them  looked  upon  the  Duke  of  Argjle  as 
their  cousin,  i  159. 

Gampi  Catalaunici,  Chamnagne,  not  Chalons,  iii,  840. 

Campi  Raudh,  battle,  ii,  832. 

Ccmunkmsj  are  of  Etruscan  race,  i,  145;  stand  thdbr  ground  against 
the  Gauls,  869. 

Gandidati  CjbaasiBj  iii,  118. 

Candutue^  historian,  iii,  827. 

CanidkUy  lieutenant  of  Antony  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  iii,  112. 

Ccmna  in  Apulia,  destroyed  by  earthquake,  ii,  92;  battle,  99;  seems 
to  have  been  fot^t  before  the  second  of  August,  99 ;  the  first  sa- 
tisfactoiy  description  given  by  Swinburne,  100  j  fifty  to  sixty  Ger- 
man miles  distant  from  Rome,  103;  the  survivmg  soldiers  lutve  to 
stay  a  long  time  in  Sidly,  877. 

Canosa,  Prince  of,  witty  but  eccentric,  ii,  298. 

CarUabrianSy  are  acoormng  to  the  andents  of  different  race  from  the 
Turdetanians,  according  to  Humboldt  of  the  same,  i^  60;  a  free 
nation,  iii,  1 ;  Augustus'  war  against  them,  149. 

Cemusium,  chief  town  of  Apulia,  i,  477. 

Canvtusirufy  for  the  first  time  met  with  under  the  second  deoemvi- 
rate,  i,  299. 

CapeUicmWy  lieutenant  of  Maximin  in  Mauritania,  iii,  268. 

Capena,  its  situation,  i,  848,  footnote;  disappears  entirely,  862. 

CapenateSy  hasten  to  the  help  of  the  fldenates,  i,  847. 

Capital  puniskmenty  i,  816. 

Gapttb  sensi,  i,  178. 

Capitis  debonutio,  i,  177. 

CapUoly  i,  878 ;  burned  to  ashes  under  Sylla,  under  Vitellins,  iii,  201. 

CappaaociOy  kinedom  of,  ii,  861 ;  iii,  121;  quarrels  about  the  suc- 
cession deddea  by  Mithridates,  ii,  860,  862 ;  given  up  by  Ifithri- 
dates,  877 ;  not  completely  surrendered,  407;  Idngdom  under  Ro- 
man supremacy,  iii,  161. 

CaprecBy  the  most  paradise  like  spot  in  the  world,  iii,  160. 

Capuay  founded  in  the  year  283  by  the  Etruscans,  i,  148,  842,  419; 
history  of  the  Etruscan  colony,  420;  the  Gampanians  ask  for  tho 
help  of  the  Romans,  420;  equUes  Campaniy  420,  468;  shuts  its 
^tes  fipom  Pynhus,  560;  Hannibal  master  of  it,  ii,  104;  enjoys 
isopolity  with  Rome,  under  its  own  eovemment,  104;  wealthy, 
104;  eneminatey  104;  separates  from  Rome  and  forms  a  league 
with  lumnibal,  104;  thiee  hundred  Gampanians  serve  with  the 
Romans  in  Sicily,  104;  put  the  Romans  to  death  in  overheated 
bath  rooms,  105;  besi^ed  hj  the  Romans,  111;  taken,  113; 
colony  founded  by  Jul.  C^Bsar,  iii,  84. 

C<^mty  the  place  where  the  liver  is  grown  to  the  midriff,  m  Italian 
c(^,  1,440. 

CaracaOoy  eldest  son  of  Septimius  Sevems,  iii,  254 ;  this  appellation 
is  so  generally  bestowed  on  him  only  by  the  modems,  in  the  Bcrip- 
Un-etniitorim  AvgtuUe  it  is Garacallus,  254;  eriperor,  256;  mur- 
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ias  loB  brother,  256;  his  craelty,  256;  titiTels  throii^  the  pro- 
▼inoes,  257;  massacre  at  Alexandria,  257;  grants  the  right  of 
<ntizenship  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  257;  his  taste 
for  gladijd»rial  arts,  258;'  war  against  the  Parthians,  258;  his 
foncmess  for  Alexander  the  Great,  258;  mordered,  259;  fine  busts 
of  his  age,  275.  ^ 

CarausitUf  revolts  against  Diocletian,  iii,  296. 

Carbo,  E.  Papirius,  an  unworthy  disciple  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  ii,  288; 
his  character,  288;  leaves  his  party,  306;  consul,  806;  takes  away 
his  own  life,  306. 

Carbo,  Cn.  Papuius,  consul,  defeated  near  Norda  by  the  Cimbrians, 
ii,32i. 

Carbo^  Cn.  Papirius,  joins  Sylla,  ii,  871 ;  consul,  tyrant,  375;  consul, 
380;  war  in  Etruna,  382;  flies  to  Africa,  383. 

Carchedon,  iL  2. 

Carta,  belonging  to  Egypt,  ii,  145;  to  the  Rbodiaas,  183;  taken 
from  the  ktter  bv  the  Komans,  219. 

Cortofw,  after  the  destroodon  of  Troy,  push  forward  frum  the  inte- 
rior country  to  the  coast  of  Asia  lunor,  i,  144;  had  attained  to  a 
conffldenble  dci^ree  of  civfli^fiitioQ,  even  beforo  they  were  hellenized, 
ii,2. 

Carimu,  son  of  Carua,  proffigate,  Iii,  299. 

Carmen,  formula,  i,  93. 

CarmentaJia  Porta, !,  263,  footnote. 

CanUam,  i,  369;  attacked  in  Noricum  by  the  Cimbrians,  ii,  323. 

Cgmot,  opposes  masses  to  the  thin  Unes  of  the  enemy,  ii  14. 

CaroUae,  Queen  of  Naples,  iii,  102. 

Carpenters,  i,  177. 

CarseoU,  Roman  colony,  i,  505. 

Carthoffe,  Carihaginiam,  oldest  alliance  with  Bome,  \^  195;  renewed 
several  times,  573 ;  ii,  3 ;  spreads  in  Sidlv,  i,  566.;  mclined  to  con- 
clude peace  with  Pyrrhus,  566;  attack  Pyrrhus  on  his  passage  to 
Italy,  567;  alliance  with  Rome,  574  ;  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  before  Osda,  574;  fleet  appears  in  the  roadstead  of 
Tarentum,  574;  conquer  Gela,  Camarma.  and  other  towns,  and 
encamp  before  Syracuse,  675;  peace  witn  Dionysins,  575;  is  a 
colony  of  Tvre,  u,  1;  date  of  its  fbundaldon,  1;  oi^m  of  the  le- 
gend of  the  buuodc's  hide,  2;  was  ori^paliy  called  j^urtha  chadta, 
new  town,  2;  dependence  upon  the  Libyan  peoples  and  Tyre,  2; 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  power  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  of  Rome;  conquered  oy  Malcus,  3;  a^nst  Gekm  ot' 
Syracuse  and  Theron  of  Agrigentnm,  3;  chronological  objections 
to  this  statement,  3;  confined  in  Sicilv  to  Motoye,  ranormus,  and 
Solois,  4;  after  me  defeat  of  the  Atnenians,  Cartha^uiians  send 
a  considerable  army  over  to  Sicily,  4;  besiege  Syracuse  under  Aga- 
tiiocles,  4;  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  river  Himera  forming  the 
boundjury,  4;  extent  of  their  rale  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  4 ;  factories  on  the  coast  of  Algiers,  5 ;  constitution,  5 ; 
the  Hundnsd  and  Four,  6, 168;  mode  of  taxation  of  the  subject^ 
7;  they  keep  mercenaries,  and  have  only  a  cavaliy  of  their  owu 
7  i  they  were  probably  drawn  up  in  a  phaumx,  just  like  the  Greeki 
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XO;  tbeyhad  fumO^r-names  and  bye-names,  10;  th«r  genenls  are 
yeiy  bad  al  tbe  b^jinning  of  tbe  war,  11 ;  reverse  near  the  lipa- 
rian  isles,  15 ;  had  pnllM  down  the  walls  of  all  the  towns  mm 
fear  of  rebellions,  20;  treatment  of  tbe  sabjects,  20;  never  em- 
ployed tbdr  citizens  as  soldiers,  bnt  only  as  dOScers,  30;  try  to  get 
a  loan  from  Ptolemy,  35^  their  distress  after  the  first  Panic  war, 
44;  war  of  the  meroenanes,  44;  new  peace  with  Rome,  46;  their 
role  deeply  hated  in  Africa,  very  easy  in  Spain,  69;  their  weak- 
ness is  this,  that  they  have  no  national  army  of  their  own,  59 ; 
their  empire  in  Spain,  61 ;  their  ^nerals  not  only  keep  th^  office 
for  Kfe,  bat  th^  also  beqaeath  it  at  their  deatn  to  others  as  an 
heirloom,  61 ;  are  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  second  Panic  war  in 
possession  of  Andalusia  ana  the  greater  part  of  Valencia,  70; 
Donndaries  of  their  empure  there,  70 ;  their  neet  makes  its  appeer- 
ance  off  the  coast  of  Etraria,  70 :  have  commissaries  in  the  camp 
c^  Hunnibal,  73 ;  have  no  fleet  of  any  importance  in  the  beginnii^ 
of  Hannibal's  war^  73;  their  army  encamps  in  the  nei^boarhood 
of  Syracase,  to  relieve  it,  bat  is  destroyed  oy  tbe  onwhdesome  air, 
117 ;  they  make  proposals  of  peace,  137 ;  take  a  Roman  fleet  dar- 
ing the  truce,  189 ;  the  democratical  element  is  considerably  on  the 
increase  after  the  second  Punic  war,  168;  Ordo  judiamnf  the 
Hundred  and  Four  to  be  compared  with  the  state^mcjuisition  of 
Venice,  168;^  war  with  Masinissa,  229;  esctent  of  temtoiy,  230; 
their  arms  |^ven  up  to  Rome,  233;  last  demands  previous  to  the 
third  Punic  war,  233;  despwr,  233;  topography,  234,  239;  siege, 
241 ;  they  build  a  new  fleet,  241 ;  conquest  of  the  town,  243 ;  colony 
of  C.  Gracchus,  301;  their  libraiy  given  to  the  Numidian  kings, 
310;  conf.  Hamilcarj  Hanmbaly  etc 

Carthage,  Roman,  its  situation,  u,  240 ;  colony  established  by  Caesar, 
iii,  74;  the  second  dty  of  tbe  Western  Empire,  234,  388;  literazy 
opposition  to  Reme,  234;  many  Christians  there,  273;  profligacy 
of  the  people,  338. 

Carthagena,  Cartkago  nova^  founded  by  HamOcar  or  Hasdrubal  on 
account  of  the  nlver  mines,  ii,  59 ;  important  place  of  arms,  124; 
taken,  124. 

Carffialo,  Cartba^nian  ambassador  not  received  by  Rome,  ii,  106. 

Cams,  pra^feckis  prcBtorio,  raised  to  the  throne,  iii,  289;  descent, 
289;  war  against  the  Persians,  290;  his  deatb,  290. 

Carvmus^  Sp.,  completes  the  reduction  of  Samnium,  i,  569. 

Carvilku,  Sp.,  brings  forward  a  motion  during  the  war  of  Hannibal, 
to  complete  the  Roman  senate,  i,  342. 

Casca,  ill,  80. 

Vascans,  name  of  the  conquering  people  in  Italy,  i,  104;  ooactcr, 
qoaint,  105. 

CasiUnum.    See  Casmum. 

Cofinum,  town  of  the  Sanmites,  i,  480;  fortified,  497;  confounded 
with  Casilinum,  ii,  96;  Roman  colony,  106. 

Oouperim,  praelect,  iii,  215. 

Casaander  expels  .£acidas  from  his  kmgdom.  ,  553. 

CmsJm,  pnetor,  iii,  76 ;  his  character,  78;  quarrel  between  Urn  and 
Prutus,  78;  demands  the  death  of  Antony,  81;  spoke  Greek,  84; 
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^0^  to  Qreeoe,  88:  outlawed,  91:  in  possession  of  Syria,  95,  bat- 
tle of  PhiUppL  97 ;  death,  98. 

Catsim,  Dio.    See  Dio. 

C.  Castmt  Hemina  wrote  a  Mstoiy  of  Rome,  i,  26. 

C.  Casmu  Lwa^jmus^  honoured  as  the  jnstest  man,  goes  as  commis- 
aoner  of  inquii^  to  Afiica,  ii,  314;  patrician,  315. 

L,  Cassku  LongvRnu^  defeated  by  the  Cimbrisiis  and  Tentones,  n, 
824. 

<S^  C««9Nif ,  his  leagoe  with  the  Latins,  i,  220,  246,  248;  his  agra- 
rian law,  256;  exeonted  for  hi^  treason,  257;  question  of  his 
goilt  or  innocence,  257  j  his  family  goes  over  to  the  Plebs,  258;  a 
son  or  srandson  of  his  is  tiib^me  of  the  people,  325. 

Caamu  (^  Parma,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Jul.  CsBsar,  iii,  113. 

Cassku  Severus,  his  opinion  on  Cicero,  iii,  95. 

Ceusubians  are  Sclavonians,  speak  Wendish  to  this  day,  i,  367. 

Castes  in  the  ancient  states  remained  always  exdosiye,  i,  158. 

Castra  Cornelia,  ii,  135. 

OasTROM  l^LffiTORIANUM,  Sli,  125, 175. 

CatalaunicL    See  Campk 

Catamituty  Latin  form  instead  of  Ganymedos  a,  194. 

Caktnoy  an  ally  of  Carthi^  i,  578;  opens  its  gates  to  the  Bomans, 
581;  B(Mnan,  ii,  116. 

CatapiiUs  invented  in  Syracuse  for  Dion^us,  i,  354. 

Ctttibnef  become  a  pc^ular  diaracter,  iii,  12;  his  character,  13;  his 
object.  13;  Cioenrs  saying  of  him,  14;  an  action  rq)e^tndarum 
brougot  against  him,  14;  ^eero^s  attack  on  him  in  the  senate,  22 ; 
he  leaves  Some,  22;  in  JStmiia,  22j  his  death,  24. 

CatOy  M.  Pordus,  GensoriuS)  his  Origmes,  i,  26;  treated  the  Roman 
history  ethnographically,  26;  ]^  of  his  woric,  26;  fragment  de 
mtmtmmOj  ii,  190;  his  character,  191;  conquers  the  heights  which 
command  the  Hiennopylse,  173 ;  carries  on  wars  in  Spain.  201 ; 
ais  cunninf,  201;  interests  himself  for  the  Bhodians,  219 ;  brings 
an  impeacament  against  Galba,  224;  uiges  in  the  senate  that 
Carthage  should  be  destroyed,  231;  foamed  Greek  only  late  in 
life,19!. 

Cak>y  M.  Pordus,  of  Utica,  his  vote  in  Catiline^s  affair,  iii,  23,  68 ; 
dreams  of  olden  times.  32 ;  votes  for  having  C»sar  given  up  to  the 
Germans,  45;  leaves  Sidh^  where  he  was  pnetor,  56;  in  A&ica,  66 ; 
takes  the  command  of  Utioa,  66;  his  character,  67 ;  death,  69. 

Caio,  Valerius,  his  Dins  are  vary  doubtful,  iii,  129. 

CaiuUus  means  by  pens  Romuhque  Ancique  the  Poptdus  and  the 
Plebes,  i,  171;  Cicero's  kindness  to  him,  iii,  26;  is  the  greatest 
poet  BiiDme  ever  had,  128,  136;  his  superiority  not  acknowledged 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  133;  in  independent  cir- 
cwnstaooes,  139. 

CojUihUy  Q.  Lutatius,  consul,  defeats  the  Carthaginians  near  the 
^Egataaa  islands,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  wa^, 

CbAiIm,  Q.  Lutatius,  consul,  a  fair  author,  left  memoirs  in  Greek, 
ii,  328;  fiUls  back  upon  the  Po,  831 ;  victory  near  Veroelli,  332; 
death,  373. 
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Caiulus^  Q.  Lutatdus,  bead  of  the  aristocracy^,  ii«  395 ;  an  honest  man, 
396;  wants  to  have  steps  taken  against  Caesar,  iii,  30. 

Cavalry ^  always  the  worst  part  of  the  Roman  armj^  i,  440,  559; 
Thessalian  cavalry  excellent,  559;  the  Roman  was  in  the  battle  of 
Zama  superior  to  that  of  the  Carthagmians,  ii,  141. 

Cavalry  service^  the  terms  belonging  to  it  of  Celtic  origin,  iii,  156. 

Caucc^  its  horrible  fate,  ii,  228. 

Caudiniana,  sprang  from  Sabine  stock,  i,  120;  seem  to  have  declared 
for  Hannibal,  whilst  he  was  still  oil  his  march  to  Capua,  ii,  107; 
cany  on  the  Marsian  war,  358. 

CaucMon,  i,  421;  the  capital  of  the  Candine  SamniteSf  487;  battle 
in  the  Candine  passes,  488;  what  the  yoke  wasy  490;  the  peace 
ratified  in  Route,  490;  broken,  491;  the  town  razed  to  the  groond, 
534. 

CauhmOy  i,  458. 

Celer  slays  Renrasj  i,  115. 

Celeres,  the  patrician  knights,  i,  199. 

CeUiberianSy  miztnre  of  Celts  and  Iberians,  i,  3^;  a  brave  peopk, 
ii,  60;  their  country,  202;  peace  of  Gxaochos,  60;  woa  over  by 
Vlriathas.  258;  war  with  the  Romans,  260;  thdr  tribes,  260; 
seem  to  have  had  repablican  institalions,  260;  oppoie  the  Cim- 
brians,  325. 

CeMberiau  war,  ii,  223. 

Celts^  some  of  thdr  tribes  keep  their  grotmd  in  Spain  longer  than 
others,  i,  146;  had  Greek  letters,  366;  aocordmg  to  tradition, 
Britain  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats,  366;  met  with  in  Britain, 
Ireland,  Spain,  Portogal,  3^;  possessed  once  the  whole  of  Spain 
with  the  exception  of  Andahisia,  besides  southern  France,  Ireland, 
and  part  of  England,  367;  driven  by  the  Ib^ians  across  tilie  ^T^- 
nees  mto  Aqmtain,  ii,  60;  barbarians,  71 ;  destroyed  south  of'^the 
Po,  164. 

Cenisy  (Mount,)  there  was,  in  times  of  old,  no  road  over  it,  ii,  77. 

Cenomaniam,  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Roanans, 
ii,  52;  between  the  Adda  and  the  Lago  di  Garcia,  55. 

Censors  would  place  a  plebeian  in  the  equestrian  body  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  i,  179 :  are  already  elected  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  328;  the  first  censdrs  are  not  mentioned  as 
consuls  either  in  the  FcuH  or  the  libri  magittraiuium^  but  only  ih 
one  of  the  Ubri  Unteiy  328;  have  jurisdiction,  332 ;  the  consuls  are 
said  to  have  fbrmeriy  had  their  functions,  332;  their  office,  333; 
their  registers  are  double,  333;  deprived  of  their  arbitrary  sway, 
335 ;  their  power  had  no  reference  to  the  patricians,  335;  they 
had  also  a  moral  control,  336;  two  plebeians  are  censors,  ii,  266w 

Censormus,    See  Maidus. 

Censorship  established,  i,  328 ;  plebeians  first  entitled  by  law  to  hold 
it,  446. 

Census  m  Rome  required  verv  extensive  book-keeping,  i,  4;  afiected, 
realized  property  only.  179;  was  not  a  propertv-tox,  but  a  land- 
tax,  179;  before  the  Gallio  calamityf  875;  tne  Attic  census  was  a 
real  property-tax,  179;  the  census  disturbed,  ii,  344;  the  oemua 
senator*  is  raised  to  a  million  sesterces,  iii,  119. 
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CeiUenius^  u,  93. 

CbntesuLb,  i,  888. 

Centaripa,  independent  after  Ibe  first  Punic  war,  ii,  41. 

CerUumceUa,  (Givitayeochia,)  \iarbonr  built,  iii,  222;  baths  at  the 
hot  springs,  223. 

Cbntumviri,  judges  in  <][uestions  of  meum  and  tuum,  i,  404;  ple- 
beian judges  to  decide  in  all  cases  concerning  Quiritary  propcorty, 
313. 

Centurioy  a  square  in  assignations,  i,  256. 

Centuries  and  tribes,  ori^nallj  the  same  thing,  i,  140;  the  centuries 
of  Servius  Tidlius,  174;  they  could  not  vote  on  any  subject  which 
had  not  been  laid  before  them  by  the  senate,  184;  no  one  could 
get  up  and  speak  in  them,  184;  could  legally  transact  business  on 
the  dies  comUialea  only,  269;  a  erand  national  court  of  justice, 
303 ;  decrees  of  the  senate  are  laid  before  theo;!,  as  late  as  in  Ti- 
berius* times,  iii,  119. 

CentwionSy  non-commissioned  officers,  i^  434 

Cephalenia,  laid  waste  by  the  Romans,  i,  175. 

Ceraunian  rodcs,  sudden  saualls  there,  i,  556. 

Ceres^  bread  distributed  at  ner  temple,  i,  183;  ii,  295. 

Ceremomal  of  the  East,  transplanted  by  Diocletian  into  the  Boman 
court,  iii,  295. 

Cerintkus,  iii,  138. 

Cethegus.  P.  Cornelius,  ii,  200;  outlawed  with  Marius,  surrenders 
to  Sylla,  ii,  382. 

Ce^ravlinen  coats  of  mail,  ii,  10. 

CAcBreas  writes  a  histonr  of  the  first  Punic  war,  spoken  of  with  cen- 
sure by  Polybius,  ii,  62. 

CharoneOf  the  battle  there,  and  the  downffdl  of  the  Latins  takes 
pboe  in  the  same  year,  i,  457 ;  battle  in  which  Sylla  defeats  the 
Adatics,  375. 

Chalcedony  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  iii,  278 ;  oracle  concerning  its 
foundation,  296. 

Chalets,  pillaged,  ii,  155 ;  evacuated  by  the  Bomans,  163 ;  joins  the 
AchsBans  in  the  war  against  Rome^  253 ;  destroyed,  255. 

Chalcisj  name  of  Cleopatra*s  empire  m  Asia,  ii,  108. 

Champagne^  has  calcareous  soil,  li,  99. 

Chanlaus^  t,  473. 

Cluvrmus,  encyclopedist,  iii,  323. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  his  military  talent,  i,  553. 

Charles  XXL,  his  march  to  Pultawa,  iii,  60. 

Charlemagne,  fabulous  accounts  of  his  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  across 
the  Alps,  and  others,  in  the  chronidea.  i,  86 ;  is  stated  to  have 
driven  all  the  Lombards  out  of  Italy,  222 ;  in  his  laws  the  period 
is  fixed,  during  which  the  people  are  bound  to  service,  350. 

Charops,  a  chienam  of  the  Epirote  republic,  betrays  Philip,  ii,  154; 
brought  up  in  Rome,  209. 

Chatemibnand,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bad  Lncan,  iii,  186. 

Chatii,  in  the  countiy  about  the  Mayne.  Domitian's  expedition 
against  them,  iii,  211 ;  defensiye  war  of  we  Romans,  242. 

ChSici,  iii,  156. 
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ChenonesuSj  belonging  to  Egypt,  ii,  145 ;  fortified  by  the  Bomani^ 
ii,  167;  situation,  176;  abandoned  by  Antiodina,  176. 

Chenuci  reduced  by  Drusus,  iii,  163 ;  by  Tiberius,  164. 

Ckma,  the  old  books  are  destroyed,  but  restored  fimn  the  memory 
of  old  men  and  the  supplements  of  the  astronomers. 

(7Uo9,  in  confederacy  with  Byzantium,  ii,  146;  allied  with  Egypt, 
148 ;  seafight.  148 ;  free,  161 ;  in  a  league  with  Attains,  162: 

Choiteml,  Due  de,  iii,  72. 

Chrittian  VII.  of  Denmark,  his  insanity  shown  by  his  sleeplessness, 
iiijl79. 

CknttUtn  Uteratmre,  iii,  826. 

Ckrittian  religion  taken  up  by  many  like  any  other  theurgy,  iii,  261. 

ChristianB^  persecution  of,  ni,  273 ;  by  Diodetian,  297. 

CkrisUamty^  its  spread  unjustly  reproached  with  having  driven  ont 
the  fine  arts,  m,  224;  Severus'  reign  favourable  to  it,  262;  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  Christians,  278;  in  the  west  in  towns 
only,  not  in  the  country,  278 ;  in  the  east  in  minority,  but  with 
life  and  energy,  812 ;  its  wcflong,  888. 

Chrcnoaraphiet  of  the  Greeks,  i,  6. 

Chnmoloay  of  the  earliest  Roman  history  made  according  to  a  sys- 
tem of  numbers,  i,  84;  in  the  first  tnirty  years  of  the  republic 
there  are  wanting  in  Lavy  three  pairs  of  consuls,  given  by  Dio- 
nysius,  806 ;  the  war  of  Porsena  is  to  be  dated  ten  years  later  than 
is  generally  stated,  216 ;  no  fixed  date  for  the  battle  at  the  Bedl- 
lus,  219  j  the  stoiT  of  Coriolanus  placed  in  a  wron^  time,  244 ; 
irregularity  in  the  Fasti  at  the  tribuneship  of  Ludmos  and  Sex- 
tins,  899;  l^e  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  is  thought  by  the 
ancients  to  have  happened  under  Archon  Pyrsion  (OL  98,  \\  400 ; 
chronology  is  very  unsettled  towards  the  end  of  the  fburtn  cen- 
tury on  account  of  the  uncertain  change  of  the  magistrates,  407 ; 
Cato's  chronology  is  followed  by  Livy,  407;  and  likewise  by 
Polybius,  688  \  VmX  of  Cato  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Vanro,  688; 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  Roman  chronology  possible  only  from  the 
time  of  the  first  Punio  war,  683 ;  aocoraing  to  Cato  the  birth  of 
Christ  happens  in  the  year  762,  646. 

ChrysogomUy  ii,  890 ;  iii,  17. 

CkrysostoimUy  Dio,  see  Dio. 

St,  Chrysostom  appeases  the  emperor  Theodosius,  iii,  822. 

Cibalisj  battle,  iii,  800. 

Cicero,  M.  Tulliug,  the  MSS.  of  the  books  de  legOnu  have  all  of 
them,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  been  copied  firom  one  single  MS,  i, 
8;  the  books  de  DivinaUone  exist  only  in  bad  MSS.  21;  little 
vcnsed  in  Roman  histoiy,  21 ;  incorrect  sometimes  with  regard  to 
the  praenomens,  21:  the  books  de  Oratore  and  Brutus  are  oor- 
rupted  in  many  little  passages.  28 ;  the  MSS.  of  Brutus  do  not 
date  higher  than  1480,  28;  speaks  unfavourably  of  Uoimus 
Maoer,  83 ;  was  unsuited  for  the  task  of  writing  history,  86 ;  a 
revolution  in  literature  has  been  brought  about  by  him.  172; 
teems  to  have  seen  the  tablets  t»f  Sp.  Cassius,  220;  the  old 
writers  not  to  his  taste,  ii,  196;  the  introduction  of  the  Sommmn 
Se^^iotde  not  historical,  289 1  taken  in  by  the  hypocrisy  of  tboM 
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in  power  witb  regard  to  the  affair  of  the  Gracchi,  283 ;  is  to  be 
blamed  as  the  aathor  of  erroneous  opinions  on  many  subjects,  285 ; 
explanation  of  the  duodecim  coloma:  in  the  oration  pro  CcBcina, 
80z;  as  a  youth  of  seventeen  introduced  by  his  father  into  the 
presence  of  the  ^reat  statesmen  of  the  ace,  313 ;  mistaken  with  re- 
card  to  L.  Opimius,  316 ;  his  love  for  Maiius,  827 ;  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  overawed,  337 ;  oration  de  imperio  Cn.  Pompeii^ 
TEtotpro  lege  Afanilia,  m.  9;  defended  Catilme  before  a  court  of 
justice,  14)  his  youth,  15;  had  in  poetry  all  his  life  long  the  old 
noman  tinge,  16;  unwarlike,  16;  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  16; 
the  inward  struggle  of  his  mind,  17 ;  orations  j>ro  i2o«a(>  Comasdo. 
pro  Quinctio,  pro  Roscio  Amerino^  and  others,  17 ;  goes  to  Rhodes, 
17;  defects  of  his  education^  17;  his  wit,  18,  83;  nis  friendshif 
with  Atticus  sprung  up  only  m  later  years,  18;  his  marriage,  18, 
the  source  of  nis  toastfhlneas,  19;  accusation  of  Verres,  19;  on»> 
tions  for  and  against  Vatinius,  for  Gabinius,  for  Rabirius  Postu- 
mus,  20;  answer  of  the  Delphian  oracle  on  him,  21,  footnote; 
consul,  21;  orations  against  Rullus,  21;  his  sensibility,  24;  or»> 
tion  for  Murena,  26;  attaches  young  men  to  himself,  26;  not  a 
weak  character,  26;  against  Clodius,  27;  tacks  between  the  two 
parties,  32;  speaks  agamst  a  colony  in  Capua,  34;  estranged  from 
tSsesar,  34;  leaves  Rome,  36;  his  house  {>uUed  down,  reouilt  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  burnt  down  again  in  Nero's  fire;  36;  re- 
called, 36;  oration  for  Flaccus,  37;  speaks  for  the  assignment  of 
the  provinces  to  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Csssar,  37 ;  loses  Ms  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  pleading  for  Milo,  38;  pro-consul  of  CiHcia,  39; 
tries  to  mediate  the  peace  between  Cssar  and  Pompejr,  39;  in  his 
books,  de  RqiubKcajlns  conviction  of  the  want  of  a  km^  distinctly 
to  be  remariced,  75;  his  afiection  for  Brutus,  77;  for  Virgil,  77; 
slander  against  him,  79 ;  his  Greek  has  a  foreign  air  about  it,  84 ; 
allows  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  Octavian,  85;  de  Qfficnty  de 
DivnuUione,  de  Fato^  Topica,  de  Gloria^  85;  stops  at  Khegium, 
86 ;  opposition  against  Antony,  86 ;  second  Philippic,  87 ;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  letters  to  Brutus  being  genuine  or  lorged,  88;  oration 
pro  MarceJlo,  88;  his  death,  94;  his  literary  characto-,  94;  his 
oration  iTTo  Cfs/io,  95. 

CioerOy  M.  Tullius,  the  son,  iii,  94. 

Cicero^  Q.  Tullius,  a  worthless  man,  iii,  18;  with  Cesar  in  Spain, 
35;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Ebnrones,  46. 

Ciceroniani^  iii,  94. 

Cid,  the  romances  of  him  have  more  historical  matter  in  them  than 
many  others,  i,  85. 

CiUda,  iii,  8^  well  suited  for  pirates,  9;  haxdly  the  rudiments  of 
Greek  leammg  to  be  met  there,  39. 

Cibiii,  iii,  144. 

Otrofter,  C.  Tillius,  iii,  80. 

Cimbriane  did  not  come  fh>m  Jutland,  but  from  the  East,  i,  370; 
thdr  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  empire,  ii,  308. 

Cwdki  and  Teuionea  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Italy,  ii,  322 ;  their  descent, 
322;  on  the  middle  of  ^e  Danube,  823;  march  into  Ganl,  324; 
defeat  the  Romans,  324;  turn  towards  Spain,  325;  go  round  the 
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northern  range  of  the  Alps,  328;  burst  npon  Italy,  830;  remarks 
on  their  passage  over  tbe  Adige,  331 ;  defeated  at  VeroelH,  332; 
destroyed,  333. 

Cimima  silva,  i,  506,  508. 

CittciimcUus  L.  Qninctius,  alleged  cause  of  his  poverty,  i,  281 ;  the 
poem  on  his  dictatorship,  282;  brings  about  the  condemnation  of 
Volscius,  284;  dictator,  338. 

C»  Cinchu  AUmenttu  wrote  Soman  history  in  Greek,  i,  22;  made 
prisoner  in  the  second  Punic  war,  22;  had  from  Hannibal  an  ac- 
count of  his  passage  over  the  Alps,  22 ;  called  maximus  auctor  by 
livv,  22;  wrote  ae  Potestate  Consukim^  and  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
lendar in  Latin,  22 ;  made  researches  on  the  monuments  of  ancient 
times,  108;  the  second  Punic  war  formed  the  exclusive  substance 
of  its  work,  ii,  62;  excellent,  63. 

Cinecu  goes  to  Tarentum,  i,  555;  his  character,  555;  how  far  he 
might  be  called  a  pupil  of  Demosthenes,  555;  comes  to  Rome, 
561;  his  uncommon  tact  and  extraordinary  memory,  561. 

CifUMy  L.  Ck>melin8,  consul,  attached  to  Marius,  ii,  369;  heads  the 
demoa:a<r^,  369;  aims  at  absolute  power,  370;  at  the  head  of  the 
Italians,  870;  deprived  of  his  consulship),  370;  returns  to  Rome 
with  Sertorius,  871;  defeats  Gn.  Pompeius,  372;  consul  for  the 
second  time,  378;  killed  by  his  soldiers,  375. 

Cinna,    See  Helvius. 

Circeii,  colonv  of  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  i,  197;  at  the  time  of  Sp. 
Gassius  still  a  Latin  town,  246,  344;  the  colony  restored.  845. 

Circus  FlamUfmu  was  for  the  plebeians  what  the  Gircus  Maximua 
was  for  the  patricians,  l,  312. 

Circus  Maximus.    See  Gircus  Flaminius. 

CirtcL  capital  of  Syphax,  ii,  131. 

Cite,  i,  167. 

Cities,  large  dties  are  always  a  proof  of  immigration,  i,  103;  spring 
up  in  (^rmany,  particularly  after  the  tenth  centuiy,  167. 

Citizens  sine  si^fragio  were  not  received  in  plebeian  tribes,  i,  174* 

Citizenship,  its  ngnta  and  obligations  probably  ceased  at  tne  sixtieth 
year^  i^  181. 

Cittadmi,  corresponding  to  Popukts,  i,  166. 

CiviHsy  rebellion,  iii,  204. 

GlYITAS  SINE  SUFFBAOIO,  1,  448. 

GiviTATES  FCEDBRATiB,  iu  the  proviuces,  ii,  41. 

GiYTTATBS  LiBEKfi,  in  the  provmces,  ii,  41. 

Clans  of  the  Highlanders  are  called  after  individuals,  i,  159. 

Clapperton  onaDenham  hear,  in  the  interior  of  Soudan,  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Greece,  i,  469 ;  meet  amons  the  Tuarics  with  an  al- 
phabet which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Arabic,  ii,  310 

Classes  in  the  Lombard  towns,  i,  161. 

Classis,  a  host  of  heavy  armed  men,  i,  177,  footnote. 

Clastidium,  battle,  ii,  56;  between  Piacenza  and  Alessandria,  57. 

Claudian  of  Alexandria,  a  true  poetical  genius,  iii,  324. 

Claudianyamify^  the  character  xiM*  insolence  hereditary  in  it,  i!^  84* 

Jp»  CkMoius,  consul,  238 ;  his  opposition  against  the  Plebes,  272. 
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Ap.  Chu^m^  the  decemvir  president  of  the  senate,  i,  307;  his  crime 
against  Virginia,  309;  dies  in  prison,  3 16. 

Ap,  Claudius^  goes  over  to  Sicily,  i,  580. 

Ap.  Ckntdms,  proconstd,  his  forbearance  at  Capoa,  ii,  113;  praetor, 
negotiates  with  the  Syraeosans,  115. 

Ap,  Cbtudius,  father-in-law  of  Tib.  Gracchns,  ii,  279. 

Aj).  Claudius  Ccecua^  the  grammarians  still  knew  his  moral  maxims, 
1, 16;  Cicero  read  a  speech  of  his  against  P)rrrfaas,  16;  his  char- 
acter, 512;  places  freedmen  in  a  mass  amon^  the  tribes,  614;  en- 
ters them  on  the  tolls  of  the  senate,  516 ;  his  list  was  never  made 
use  of,  517;  claims  tiie  censorship  during  five  jears,  517;  makes 
the  Appian  road,  517;  cats  a  canal  throng  the  Pontine  marshes, 
517;  orings  an  aqnednct  to  Bome,  518;  is  said  to  have  under- 
taken his  works  without  any  authorilnr  from  the  senate,  519;  op- 
poses Volomnins,  527;  turns  the  scales  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Cineas,  561. 

ClaudiuSj  Emperor,  writes  histoiy,  i,  87;  fragment  of  a  speech  of 
his  on  the  Lngdnnensian  tablets,  87;  his  stnpidity,  88;  honest, 
191:  without  any  sort  of  critidsm,  192;  hides  himself,  iii,  180, 
brotner  of  Germanicos,  180;  character,  181;  writes  memoirs  of 
Au^ostus,  182;  consul,  182;  unfortunate  in  marriage,  182;  ruled 
by  Saves  and  fireedmen,  183 ;  his  buildings,  183 ;  ezpwition  against 
Britain,  184;  his  death,  184. 

M.  Claudku  Ghda^  son  of  a  fireedman,  appointed  dictator  by  P 
Claudius,  ii,  33;  rengns  his  dknity,  34. 

P.  Claudius,  son  (grandson?)  of  Claudius  Csecns,  leads  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Romans  in  l»cily,  ii,  81 ;  his  defeat  near  Drepana, 
32;  is  oondeihned  to  severe  punishment  for  having  appointed  the 
son  of  a  freedman  dictator,  33 ;  his  sister  condemned,  84. 

Q.  Claudius.    See  Quadriearius. 

Claudius.  M.  Aurelius  Gotmcus,  emperor,  a  great  man,  iii,  284;  de- 
feats the  Goths,  284;  his  dea4h,  284. 

Clavus  knocked  in  by  tiie  dictator  on  the  Ides  of  September,  i,  237. 

Cleanthes,  iii,  68. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  iii,  235. 

Cleomenes,  ii,  145;  destroys  Megaloj^Iis,  248. 

Cleorwmusj  in  the  pay  of  Tarentum,  i,  461 ;  forces  the  Lucanians  to 
mase  peace,  510;  taken  into  pay  by  one  of  the  Sicilian  parties 
against  Agathodes  of  Syracuse,  511;  seizes  upon  Corcyra,  511; 
imirches  into  Venetia  and  against  Padua,  511;  dies  in  Sparta  at 
an  advanced  age,  511. 

Cleopatra,  aster  of  Ptolemy  Phflometor,  iij  221. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolettay  Auletes,  iii,  62;  flies  to  Syria,  63; 
dedared  Queen  by  Caesar,  65 ;  goes  to  Cilicia  to  join  Antony,  101 ; 
recdves  Ccelesyria,  JudaeA,  and  Cvprns,  from  ^tony,  108;  mar- 
ried to  Antony,  110;  takes  to  fiight  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  111 ; 
tries  to  nun  over  Octavian,  113;  her  death,  114. 

Clientes  (duentes),  firom  chtere,  to  hear,  i,  170. 

C^ientship,  earliest  origin  of  it^  i,  117;  its  nature^  263;  different 
causei  of  its  origin  170;  its  oangeroos  character,  li,  42. 
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CHmU,  are  in  the  caries,  i,  226;  enter  into  the  tnbes,  304;  appear 
in  the  centuries,  827. 

CUsthene»y  takes  the  Ager  AUkm  as  the  basis  for  the  division  of  the 
Athenian  people,  i,  172. 

ClUarchm.  historian,  i,  469;  ii,  392. 

CUmu  PubluMUf  leads  from  the  Circos  to  the  Aventine.  i,  305. 

Cloaca  maxima,  i,  133;  equal  in  extent  and  bulk  to  tne  pyramids, 
138;  of  hewn  Alban  freestone,  138;  uncertain  whether  built  by 
Tarqninius  Priscus,  or  by  hia  son  Si4>ert>as,  138;  described,  188. 

Clockktt^  i,  55. 

Clodia,  Antonius*  stepdaughter,  betrothed  to  Augustus,  iii,  143. 

Clodius.    See  Albinus. 

P.  Cloduu^  brother-in-law  of  Lucullus,  plays  the  mutineer  against 
him,  iii,  8;  his  descent,  27;  his  profiig^u^,  27;  adopted  by  a  pie- 
bdan  and  made  tribune,  28;  sells  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
35;  impeaches  Cicero,  35;  slain,  38. 

C/cBfio,  her  flight,!,  214. 

davit  not  allowed  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  exclusive  share  in 
the  booty,  i,  204. 

CMUa  FosM,  i,  108, 127. 

CluUku,  general  of  the  Albans,  i,  127. 

Chipea  (Aspis),  town  in  Airica,  ii,  20;  taken  by  the  Romans,  20 « 
rises  ag^unst  Carthaee.  44. 

Chwwm,  in  the  war  or  rorsena,  the  chief  town  of  the  Etruscans^  i 
131 ;  Gauls  before  the  town,  372;  destroyed^  ii,  383. 

Chwer^  Philip,  his  ItaUa  Antiqua  and  SicUw^  i,  75. 

Cocceku,  iii,  103. 

Caktyria  detached  from  Egypt,  ii,  221. 

C€bUu8.    See  Cslius. 

L.  Codku  AwUpaJtety  i,  36;  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, many  uiings  in  livy^  particularly  the  romantic  accounts  to 
be  traced  to  him,  ii,  63;  Ckcero  q>eaks  slightindy  of  him,  63,  308. 

CoNM,  of  Sybaris  ^reserved,  i^  4;  are  very  good  guides  oi  histoiy 
since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  iii,  242. 

CoHognA^  there  were  there  three  orders,  each  of  fifteen  houses,  i,  161 ; 
the  second  and  third  order  were  admitted  to  offices  later  than  the 
first,  162;  seat  of  the  government  of  Gaul,  iii,  283;  devastated^ 
808;  chronicle  of  Cologne  excellent,  i,  13, 125,  202. 

COHORTBS  URBANJB,  iii,  123. 

Colhtmiut,  chronological  impossibility  of  the  accounts  of  him,  i,  81 ; 

ffoes  to  Lavinium,  136;  patrician  consul,  202. 
C(tMAi»,  battle,  the  employment  of  the  oblique  line  of  battle  dangerous, 

ii,101. 
CoUine  gate,  its  locality,  i,  411;  battle,  li,  382. 
Colonia  U^na,  iii,  219. 
Colonim  RomcuuB.  exclusively  Boman  colonies,  i,  346;  in  southern 

Italy,  ii,  106.  '  «-»*». 

CoUmuHayatem  of  the  Romans,  i,  417;  of  the  Greeks,  417;  of  the 

Samnites,  418;  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  420;  development  oi 

the  Roman  system,  iii,  274. 
CoUmies,  Latin,  i,  104;  their  history,  u,  384;  oonf.  i,  452;  twelr* 
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oat  of  thirty  had  furnished  no  contingent  daring  the  expedition  of 

Hannihal,  li,  187;  sonth  of  the  Po,  200;  tw^ve  of  M.  liviog 

Drosos,  302;  Jalian,  iii,  101. 
Colonies  sent  into  conquered  towns,  how  it  was  done,  i,  250. 
Colosseum  huilt  by  Vespasian,  iii,  207;  its  dedication  celebrated  by 

Titus,  208. 
Colossus  on  the  Gapitoline  hill,  i,  498. 
Columna  rostrata,  the  general  representations  quite  unauthentical, 

it  was  j^rhaps  cast  from  the  beaks  of  conquered  ships,  ii,  15 ;  the 

inscription  is  not  the  ori^nal  one,  bat  restored  by  Qermanicos,  16, 
Comana,  temple  of  Anaitis,  ii,  407.  \ 

Comedy  had  quite  gone  down  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  iii,  129, 141. 
CoMTTiA  TRiBUTA  hays  the  initiatiye  in  passing  laws,  i,  201. 
Comi^um,  .junction  of  the  Roman  and  the  Sabine  senates,  i,  118. 
CoMMENTARn  PONTiFicuM,  i,  10;  are  not  as  old  as  they  would 

baye  us  bdieye,  10. 
Commercmm^  explained,  i,  171. 
Commodus^  emperor,  iii,  247;  his  character,  247;  Ids  pandigality, 

248;  calls  himself  Hercules,  248;  murdered,  249. 
Commime,  Italian  for  Plebs,  i,  166, 168, 
CommiunMcation  was  ma<^  easiw  in  andemt  ^me&  than  in  the  twdfth 

and  thirteenth  oentaries,  i,  469, 
Communigm,  iii,  326, 
Commumty^  right  of,  i,  165. 
Compames  of  trade  traced  back  to  Numa,  i,  177. 
Compsa  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpinlans  destroyed,  ii,  406. 
CONCILIABUIA,  i,  450. 

CoNCJiiJXJM  POPULi  equiyalent  to  curies,  i,  396. 
CoNcio  ADVOCATA  could  take  place  at  any  time,  i,  270. 
ConcorcUOf  temple  of,  i,  403, 
Concubinage^  iii,  168,  187. 

Confederacy,  the  northern,  declares  for  the  Samnit«s,  i,  501. 
Congiariam  nyen  to  the  Roman  people,  iii,  231. 
Connubiufn  (fid  not  exist  between  patndaiis  and  plebeians,  i,  171, 

280;  not  allowed  by  the  Twelye  Tables,  300. 
Conquered  place  themselyes,  according  to  Asiatic  costom,  under  the 

protection  of  the  conqueror,  iii,  105. 

OONSACRAMENTAUES,  1,  266. 

CoNSCRiPTi,  i,  334. 

Conscription^  i,  181. 

Consecrations  for  death  a  well  known  Roman  custom,  i,  379. 

C!oNSi8TORiuM  Principis,  put  on  a  surer  footing  by  Hadrian,  iii, 

231. 
ConstanSy  son  of  Constantine,  iii,  804;  gets  the  praefecture  of  Italy 

and  ni^cum,  305;  conquers  the  We^  305;  his  death,  305. 
ConstantiOy  Constantine^s  half-sister,  married  to  Lidnius,  iii,  300. 
ConstantinOy  daughter  of  Constantine,  wife  of  Callus. 
Constantine,  emperor,  son  of  Constantias,  had  a  confused  sort  of 

faith,  had  the  god  of  the  Sun  on  bis  c(nns,  iii,  272,  803;  a  sreat 

man,  295,  298;  proclaimed  emperor,  298;  son  of  Helena,  298; 

not  a  barbarian,  298;  arkaowtedgfd  by  Galerius  as  Angnstna, 
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298 ;  marries  Fansta^  daughter  of  Maximinian,  298 ;  Ms  war  against 
Maxentius,  299;  tnnmpnal  arch,  299;  defeats  Maxentios,  299; 
war  with  licinius,  300;  victory  near  Adrianople,  800;  wars 
apinst  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  300;  weight  of  taxation,  301 ; 
character  of  his  reign,  302;  his  Christianitj,  302;  his  increasing 
irritability,  303;  causes  his  son  Crispns  to  be  executed,  303; 
founds  Constantinople,  303;  his  buildings,  327. 

Conitantine^  junior,  son  of  Constantius,  iii,  304;  emperor  of  the 
prafectiMra  GaUia,  305;  dies,  305. 

Consiantine^  an  usurper,  proclaimed  Augustus  in  Britain,  iii,  834. 

ConstmUinopU^  the  great  fire  in  the  fifth  century  had  a  most  ruinous 
effect  on  Greek  literature,  iii,  190;  its  foundation,  303. 

Conttaniittus  Porphjrogeiwku^  ii,  251. 

CoruiatUius,  Caesar  m  the  West,  iii,  295;  the  name  of  Chloms  is 
not  to  be  found  in  contemjpor^  writers,  295;  Augustus,  297; 
his  wife  Helena,  298;  mames  Tneodora,  daughter  of  Maximian, 
298. 

Constantius,  Julius,  half-brother  of  Constantine,  iii,  303. 

ConstanOus,  sou  of  Constantine,  iii,  304;  receives  the  pilafectura 
Obientis.  305;  war  with  Sapor,  305;  the  most  bearable  of  the 
three  Inrotners,  but  swayed  by  ms  eunuchs,  305;  victorious  against 
Magnentius,  306;  war  against  Julian,  309;  dies  in  Cilicia,  309; 
his  persecution  of  the  Homoousians,  309. 

Corutcmtius,  general  of  Honorius,  iii,  334;  marries  Galla  Pladdia, 
335. 

ConsuaUa  were  kept  in  August^  i,  117. 

Consulars  under  Hadrian  appomted  to  the  juriBdidion  of  Italy,  iii, 
255. 

Consular  armies^  th«r  strength  in  the  war  of  Hanniba],  ii,  98. 

Consular  election  by  the  centuries  not  absolutely  certain,  i,  207. 

Consuls  were  ^rst  eaiXed  jjrcstores,  i,  203;  etymology,  203;  the  can- 
didates in  the  earliest  times  proposed  bv  the  senate,  205 ;  had  ab- 
solute sway  extending  from  one  mile  oeyond  Rome,  235;  inau- 
gurated on  the  first  of  August;  238;  elected  by  the  curies,  242; 
one  of  them  elected  by  the  centuries,  243,  260;  their  office  sus- 
pended during  the  rule  of  the  decemvirs,  298 ;  their  title  intro- 
duced instead  of  that  of  praetors,  312^  their  election  restored  to 
the  centuries  with  the  reservation  of  its  being  confirmed  bv  the 
curies,  313;  had  the  power  of  inflicting  fines,  339;  one  plebeian 
and  one  patrician  consul,  403;  enter  then- office  regularly  in  spring 
only  after  the  Punic  wars,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  republic  in 
August,  407;  both  might  have  been  chosen  from  the  plebeians, 
according  to  a  law,  passed  in  the  war  of  Hannibal,  which  was  not 
acted  upon,  432;  carried  out  only  in  the  jrear  580^  432;  during 
the  second  Samnite  war  the^  enter  upon  their  office  in  September, 
493 ;  had  the  power  of  deadine  the  number  of  auxiliaries,  which 
the  allies  had  to  furnish.  572;  have  the  right  of  appointing  a  dic- 
tator, ii,  33;  mieht  freely  dispose  of  the  manubia,  184;  the  privi- 
lege that  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  belong  to  one  onler, 
done  away  with  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  190;  arrested  by  the  tri- 
bunes, 226;  under  Sylls  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian,  387;  do  not 
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leave  Rome  dnring  their  year  of  office,  owing,  perhaps,  td  a  regu* 
lation  of  Sylla,  896;  have  the  jus  bblationis,  iii,  119. 

Cotuui,  the  god  of  counsel,  i,  117. 

Conais^  lake,  its  drains  choked  up,  i,  357 ;  at  present  merely  a  marsh, 

Cora  and  Pometia  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Aumndans,  i,  222, 223 ; 
C<Mra  retaken,  344. 

CorbulOf  carries  on  war  successfully  against  the  Parthians,  iii,  191 ; 
executed,  192. 

CorcvrOy  besieged  by  the  lUyrians,  ii,  47. 

CordovOy  Gon^vo  de,  formed  the  Spanish  infantry,  ii,  259. 

Carfinwm,  in  the  country  of  the  PeligniiidB,  under  the  name  of  Ital- 
ica,  chief  town  of  the  Italian  state,  ii,  352;  takes  its  old  name 
a^ain,  358. 

CanrUh,  well  affected  to  Macedon  during  the  war  of  Hannibal,  ii, 
145;  dependent  on  Macedon,  145:  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the 
Greek  towns,  153;  given  tro  by  the  Achaeans  to  Philip,  155;  re- 
stored to  the  Achaeans.  162;  separated  from  Achaia,  250;  taken 
bv  Mummius,  255;  colony  established  there  by  Ciesar,  iii,  74; 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Goths,  iii,  280. 

Coriolanus,  placed  in  a  wron^  time,  i,  244;  Cn.  or  C.  Mardus,  244; 
cannot  have  conquered  Conoli,  244;  very  likely  of  the  lesser  dans, 
287;  his  story  as  commonly  told,  287;  his  presentmg  himself  to 
Attius  Tulliu»  entirely  copied  from  the  visit  of  Themistodes  to 
Admetus,  288;  centre  of  the  enuCTants,  291. 

CorioK  destroyed,  i,  275;  at  first  £atin  town,  afterwards  Yolsdan, 
288. 

Comeille  forms  the  link  between  the  antique  and  the  classic  in  French 
literature,  ii,  292. 

ComeHoy  daughter  of  the  dder  Sdpio,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  ii,  270. 

ComdiarUy  Sylla*s  body-guard-  ii,  390. 

Comelku.  See  Alexander,  Oetnegus,  Cinna,  Merula,  Rufinus,  Sdpio, 
Severus,  Sylla. 

Cn.  ComelkUy  ^neral  of  the  Romans,  at  a  great  disadvantage  near 
the  liparian  isles,  ii,  15. 

A,  Comelim  Cosstu^  consul,  i,  425;  surrounded,  429. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus^  military  tribune,  conquers  Lars  Tolumnius,  348. 

Comelim  NepoSj  a  native  oi  the  country  bevond  the  Po,  i,  365;  his 
chronological  accounts  very  highly  valued,  365 ;  we  have  of  him 
but  the  hfe  of  Atticus,  iii.  126. 

Com  maaazme  established  by  C.  Gracchus,  ii,  296. 

CoRinx  does  not  mean  wing,  but  half,  i,  440. 

Coronecty  burned  to  ashes,  u,  210. 

Ck>RPORALES  BES,  i^  179. 

Corporations  come,  m  Italy,  into  the  place  of  munidpal  constitution^ 
i,120. 

COBREOTORES,  ill,  255. 

Corridors^  in  the  Roman  houses  without  windows,  lit  up  with  can- 
ddabras,  ii,  349. 

Cormeck,  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians,  ii,  5 ;  given  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 46,  220. 
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Cortes^  Ferdinand,  iii,  64. 

Cortona,  its  inhabitants  not  at  all  different  firom  the  neighboarhood, 

1, 143;  peace  with  Rome,  509. 
Cu  Coruncanku,  the  first  plebeian  pontifex  maximns,  i,  523 ;  en- 
Joyed  the  reputation  of  profonnd  wisdom  and  knowled^  of  law, 

848;  his  son,  ambassador  to  IHjria,  murdered,  ii,  47. 
Cossus.    See  Comelins. 
Cothotiy  harbour  of  Carthage,  ii,  240. 
Cotta,  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  Mithridates,  iii,  5. 
Cotton,  manufactures  of,  iii,  237. 
Council  of  state,  iii,  120;  under  Hadrian,  231;  completely  organized 

under  Alexander  Sevems,  262. 
Court,  its  exdusiy^iess  begins  to  show  itself  under  M.  Antoninus, 

iii,  246. 
Court  days,  there  were  thirty-eight  of  them  in  the  year  of  ten  months, 

1,620. 
Craftsmen,  excluded  from  the  tribes,  i,  177. 
CrasstUj  Roman  ^vem<Hr,  war  in  Moesia,  iii,  151. 
CrassuSj  M.  JJoimus,  consul,  conqueror  of  Spartacus,  ii,  404,  406 ; 

reconciled  to  Pompey,  404;  victory  near  Petilia,  406;  notunlikely 

that  he  used  Catilme  for  his  own  ends,  iii,  14 ;  his  connexion  with 

Catiline  very  likely,  22;  has  a  bitter  spite  against  Cicero,  35; 

consul  for  the  second  time,  37 ;  finds  his  death  m  the  war  against 

the  Parthiana,  37;  congress  at  Lucca,  39. 
Cnxssusj  P.  lidnius,  general  against  Perseus,  ii,  208;  defeated  by 

him,  208. 
Crasws,  P.  licinius,  father-in-law  of  C.  Gracchus. 
Crasnu,  P.  Licinius,  arises  against  Carbo,  ii,  303;  his  talent  as  an 

orator,  303;  goes  over  to  me  senate,  303;  put  to  death,  373 ;  is 

the  first  who  sent  for  marble  pillars  from  Greece,  395. 
P.  Crassus,  son  of  M.  Crassus,  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  iii,  36. 
Crasnu,  P.  Licinius  Mudanus  taken  prisoner  by  Arist<uuous,  ii,  267 ; 

his  rapacity,  267. 
Crem&ra,  the  settlement  of  the  Fabii  on  its  banks  an  littrux*^f^H 

against  Veii,  i,  262. 
Cremona,  Roman  colony,  ii,  57,  75;  destroyed  by  the  Boians,  165; 

Latin  colony,  then  a  municijnmn,  and  at  last  a  militaiy  colony, 

101 ;  victory  of  Antonius  Pnmus  over  the  troons  of  Vitelhus,  200. 
Crdte,  independent,  torn  in  factions,  applies  to  Philip  for  his  media* 

tion,  ii,  148,  151;  its  inhabitants  were  at  all  tunes  robben  by 

land  and  by  sea,  iii,  9. 
Crimen  majestatis,  iii,  173. 

Crwumal  causes  had  to  be  tried  before  the  prsBtor,  i,  40^ 
Crimukd  law,  its  principles  among  the  ancients,  i,  318. 
Crispians,  T.  Quinctius,  consul,  defeated  by  Hannibal,  killed,  ii,  119. 
Crispus,  son  of  Constantine,  executed,  iii,  303. 
Critolaus  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Achaea,  ii,  252 ;  his  death,  254. 
Crixus,  leader  in  tiie  Servile  war,  ii,  406. 
CromaoeU,  a  ^reat  question  whether  he  was  an  honest  fanatic  or  an 

impostor,  ii,  123;  iii,  12;  the  title  of  king  had  a  great  charm  for 

him,  76;  wanted  always  to  be  guessed,  168. 
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Croton,  i,  459 ,  destroyedby  the  Bomans,  667 ;  taken  by  Hannibal, 
which  completes  its  ruin,  ii,  107;  head-quarters  of  Hannibal, 

Crustumeria,  i,  216.  [184. 

Ctetiphouy  near  Seleucia,  capital  of  the  Parthian  kings,  iii, 
108 ;  taken  by  Trajan,  220;  built  by  the  Parthians  to  humble 
Seleucia,  ii,  254 ;  taken  and  sacked  by  Seyerus,  254 ;  by  its 
conquest  the  empire  so  much  shaken,  tnat  its  subjects  thought 
of  finseing  themselves  from  its  yoke,  263 ;  centre  of  the  Persian 
empire,  264 ;  is  said  to  have  be^n  taken  by  Cams,  292 ;  stropg- 
ly  fortified  in  Julian's  time,  813. 

CuiHce,  if  453 ;  its  earUest  histo^  very  obscure,  149 ;  was  looked 
upon  as  wonderftilly  old,  150 ;  Etruscans  throw  themselves 
upon  it,  214;  destroys  the  naval  power  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  help  of  Hiero,  842. 

Cuman  traditionSf  i,  213. 

Cumberland  has  its  name  from  the  Cymri,  traces  of  the  Cymric 
language  were  found  there  as  late  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  ii. 

Curia  Sottilia,  the  sunset  was  seen  from  its  steps,  i,  270.  [322 

Curies  condemned  Manlius  to  death,  pronounced  the  dis^^raceful 
decision  between  the  Ardeates  and  the  people  of  Aricia,  com- 
pelled Camillus  to  go  into  exile,  i,  94 ;  receive  their  names  from 
the  thirty  ravished  Sabine  maidens,  117 ;  in  Greek  ^parpai, 
unions  of  dans  in  certain  numerical  proportions,  119 ;  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  clans  and  the  iaibes,  161 ;  their  turn 
decided  by  lot,  162 ;  it  was  permitted  to  get  up  and  to  speak 
in  them,  184 ;  condemn  Cas8iu8,257 ;  oomd  transact  busmess 
only  on  the  diss  comitialeSf  269 ;  voted  vtva  tocb,  266 ;  no  pre- 
vious notice  needed  to  be  given,  269;  could  not  do  business 
without  a  8EVATU8CON8ULTUM,269;  meet  for  the  last  time,  542; 

S'  ve  their  sanction  beforehand  to  the  decrees  of  the  centuries, 
6 ;  had  originally  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  peace,  340. 

Curies  &  Centuries  could  be  convoked  only  on  certain  days,  i,  322. 

Curio,  C.  Scribonius,  hififhly  gifted,  is  in  vain  led  to  better  ways 
by  Cicero,  iii,  26;  tribune  of  the  people,  49;  bought  over  by 
CiBsar,  50 ;  takes  the  command  in  Sicily,  57 ;  killed  in  battle 
in  Africa,  57 ;  falls  out  with  the  senate,  because  he  wanted  to 
have  a  month  intercalated  for  himself,  72;  Cicero  assigns 
to  him  a  high  rank  as  a  writer,  127. 

M.  Curius  Dentatus,  Boman  general  against  the  Sabines,  i,  535 ; 
quarrels  with  the  senate,  537 ;  his  poverty,  538 ;  reftises  to  take 
a  greater  share  in  the  booty,  537;  (uaining  of  the  lake 
Velinus,  538;  goes  to  Etruna,  546;  Boman  general  in  the 
battle  of  Beneventum,  568. 

M.  Curtius  belongs  to  the  time  of  Severus  and  Caraoalla,  writes 
in  imitation  of  livy,  iii,  276,  283. 

Curule  DianitieSy  no  one  should  hold  two  of  them  at  the  same 
time,  i,  433 ;  one  could  only  be  re-elected  to  it  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years,  483. 

CusuLis  MA.GI8T&ATX78,  who  was  allowcd  to  make  use  of  a  car- 
riage, i,  326 ;  CT7BULI8  Juno,  329 :  cukuiis  teiumphui^  329. 

Cyclades,  formerly  belonging  to  Egypt,inan  unsettled  state,  ii,151 
2b 
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(^dic  poems,  iii,  132. 

dychpum  walls,  i,  146L 

C^pnrl,  or  Belgians,  not  a  mixture  of  Celts  and  Germans,  as  Cssar 

has  it,  i,  967;  probaU|r  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  868; 

their  migration,  368;  u,  322;  in  Basse^Bretagne,  iii,  42;  their 

original  abodes,  42. 
Ciptoscephalat^  situation,  ii,  157;  battle,  158. 
Cynthia^  mistress  of  Propertius,  her  true  name  is  Hostia,  iii,  137. 
St.  Cyprian,  iii,  292. 
Cyprus^  the  Phoenician  settlements  there  are  of  very  earlj  date,  L, 

1;  Egyptian,  221;  in,  3. 
Cyreney  colonized  from  Thera,  i,  102;  Egyptian,  ii,  221;  inscriptiooB 

in  three  lani^aiiges  foimd  there,  310;  Ciesar  there,  iii,  66. 
Cytkercif  the  Phoenidan  settlements  there  later  than  those  of  Cypros, 

ii,  1. 
Cyzicus^  true  to  the  Bdmans  in  the  war  of  Mithridates,  ii,  864; 

besieged  by  Mithridates,  iii,  6;  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  284. 

D 

/kunans,  war  under  Domitian,  iii,  212 ;  the  same  race  as  the  ancient 
Getae,  212;  are  rich,  no  barbarians,  212;  constitution,  212;  first 
war  with  Trajan,  218;  fiecond  war,  219;  freed  by  Mazimin  from 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  268;  given  up  to  the  Goths,  285. 

BagaiaiphuSf  iii,  315. 

DaUnatums  subdued,  ii,  220,  307;  canmaign  of  Augostos  against 
them,  iii,  149;  reduced  by  Tiberius,  15^;  revolt,  IM. 

Datmaiius^  half-brother  of  Constantine,  ii,  303. 

J^cUmatiuSf  son  of  Dalmatios,  iii,  304^ 

Jbamcuippus^  praetor,  causes  all  the  partisans  of  Sylla  to  be  put  tc 
death,  ii,  381. 

Damaraius^    See  Demaratns. 

Dante  feels  for  the  men  of  the  Roman  era,,  aa  an  old  Roman  would 
have  done,  i,  79;  iii,  94^ 

Jiaphnis^  a  true  SidUw  here,  iii,  131. 

DardamUy.  i,,  96^ 

Daughters  could  not.  convey  gentilidan  ri^ts,  i,  1,12; 

Daufij  by  no  means  an  inferior  genecal  toiFabius,  ii,  68k. 

Dauphin^  son  of  Louis  XV.,  iii,  172^ 

DeeUk,  the  black  death,  iii,  241;  famine  after  it,.  292^ 

M>t,  bondage  for  debt  without  nexum,  i,  233.. 

Debt^  thf  I&man  system  of  debts,  in  )tAtx  days  entirely  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  law,  i,  388. 

Debtore^  law  of  debtors  of  Servins  Tnllius,.  Tarquinius  Snperbus,  and 
Valerius,  i,  228;  that  of  Servius  not  contained  in  the  Jut  Papi- 
rianumj  228;.  that  of  the  paljiciana  liberal,  that  of  theplebdaDa 
strict,  223;  it  was  the  general  law  of  antiauity,  that  the  Wrower 
could  pledge  himself  and  his  family  for  debt,  228;  law  of  debtors 
of  P.  licimns,  398. 

J>ebts  regulated,  i,  413. 

Decebakis,  greatness  of  his  character,  iii,  212 ;  peace  with  Domitian, 
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212;  first  war  with  Trajan,  219;  his  empire,  219;  conquered^ 
219;  second  war,  219;  falls,  219. 

Deceu  pbtmi  taken  from  the  Ramnes,  i,  124;  held  the  goyemment 
when  there  was  my  king,  124. 

Decemviri  oonsulari  potbstate  LEoraus  scribundis,  i,  298; 
five  of  the  second  decemvirs  are  plebeian,  299 ;  the  first  represented 
the  decern  primi  of  the  senate,  299;  the  second  a  vvvet^^la  after 
the  pattern  of  the  archons  of  Attica,  299;  their  conqwsition,  299; 
those  of  the  second'  year  were  probably  chosen  for  several  years, 
306;  keep  a  eoard  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  lictors,  307. 

Decemmri  tUUwus  judicandia  first  appointed  in  the  fifth  centm'y,  i^ 
313. 

Decemvirs  for  the  Sybilline  books  are  half  of  them  plebeians,  i,  401. 

P.  Decius  3Am,  tribune,  saves  by  his  boldness  the  army  of  On.  Cor- 
nelius Cossus,  i,  429;  devotes  himself  to  death  in  tne  battle  near 
Veseris,  443. 

P.  Decius  Mus,  consul,  in  the  third  Samnite  war,  i,  525;  devotes 
himself  to  the  infernal  gods,  530. 

Decius  Q.  (C),  Messius  ^uintus)  Trajanus,  bom  in  lUyricum,  iil, 
272 ;  overcomes  Philip  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  273 ;  con- 
sidered by  the  heathen  writers  a  hero,  hated  by  tiie  Christian  ones, 
273;  persecution  of  the  Christians,  273;  relieves  Nicopolis,  278^ 
defeated,  loses  hlis  Iife^  278. 

Decuries,  i,  120: 

Decurions,  town  magistrates,  i,  120;  in  Gaul,  iil,  331. 

DEDITIOXESr  FACERS,  i,  212. 

Deatdgne'^s-  opinion  on  the  eaiiier  times  of  the  Huns  incorrect,  i^ 

D^ia,  in  Tibtdlus,  her  real  name- Plania,  iii,  137. 

Delictum  manijestum^  no  trial  required  in  case  of  one,  ii,  297* 

Delos^  ffvea  up  to  Athens,  ii,  lf>4;  conf.  Delphi 

DdpM  and  Delos,  the  centre  of  union  of  the  Hellenic  world,  i,  97; 
the  sencUngof  the  sons  ofTarquinius  thither  a  later  invention,  i,  198. 

Demaratus  brings  the  fine  arts  to  the  Tyrrhenians  in  Etruria,  i, 
116;  a  Bacchiades  from  Corinth,  i,  133. 

Demesne  in  the  occupation  of  the  patricians,  i,  227. 

JDeme^nof  occupied  by  the  Romans,,  ii,  163;  evacuated  by  them  and 
occupied  by  tne  -ffitoliiwis,  171 ;  taken  possession  of  hj  Philip,,  re- 
mains Macedonian  until  the  fsM  of  t^at  empire,  172; 

Demetrius  //.,  father  of  Philipy  ii^  144i 

Demetrius^  son  of  Philip,,  hostage  in  Reme,  ii,  161 ;  ambassador  to 
Rome,  203;  favourable  t&  the  Romans,  203;  poisoned,  205;  de- 
livers Andriscus  to- the  Romans,  245. 

Demetrius^  the  false,  not  an  impostor,  ii,  245; 

Demetrius  Pharius,  governor  of  Corcvra,  gives  up  the  island  to  the 
Romans,  ii,  47;  guardian  to  the- kin^  whilst  a  minor,  57;  con- 
spires against  Rcmne,  57^;  commits  puracy  against  the  Cydades, 
57;  escapes  to  Macedon,  57. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes^  i,  198;  a  great  genius  spoiled,  553;  allied, 
with  Ptolemy  Soter,  553;  put  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Ma^ 
ccdon,  55^, 
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Democracy  established  in  Borne  b j  the  Hortensian  law,  i,  322. 
A^/uior  equivalent  to  plebes,  i,  166 ;  afterwards  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people,  169.  [oratory  is  at  its  height,  275. 

DemostheneSy  i,  248;  slander  a^^bst  him,  iii,  79;  in  him 
J)etiyf>8ter,  led  astray  by  Annius  of  V  iterbo  and  Inghirami,  i,  141. 
Denham,    See  Clapperton. 
Diau»  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  at  Achaia,  ii,  265,  265. 

PETBBIOBBM  FABTBM  BEQUI,  i,  280.  [280. 

Dexippus,  his  firagments,  iii,  277 }  heroism  against  the  Goths, 

DiadimenianM.    See  Antoninus. 

Diana.    See  Janus. 

BiCBKBUB,  iii,  212. 

Dictator,  law  ux  ei  equum  bbceitdebb  licebet,  i,  330; 
formerly  selected  by  the  patricians  out  of  a  number  of  candi- 
dates proposed  to  them,  i,  415 ;  appK)intedb^  the  consul,  ii,  33. 

Dictatorship,  properly  a  Latin  magistracy,  i,  221 ;  the  impe- 
rium  for  six  months  only,  221 ;  pK>bably  referred  to  a  league 
with  Latiimi  only  221 ;  its  object,  236 ;  fallen  into  disuse,  ii,  303. 

Diderot  Essai  sur  le  r^gne  de  Claude  et  db  Nebon,  iii,  186. 

Dies  difpisus  i,  270. 

Dimalus,  (double  mountain,)  capital  of  the  Ulyrians,  ii,  57. 

Dinon,  ii,  219. 

Dio  Cassiua  Gocceianus,  his  careful  language  derived  fipom 
Fabius,  i,  20;  ii,  63;  MSS.,  iii,  152:  Bio  Chrvsostom,  prob- 
ably his  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side,  i,  61 ;  lives  forty 
years  in  Kome  and  then  retires  to  Capua,  62 ;  writes  the  his- 
tory of  Commodus,  62 ;  twice  consul,  92 ;  spends  twelve  years 
in  collecting  materials,  and  ten  in  writing  his  history,  62 ; 
had  a  true  vocation  for  writing  history,  62 ;  draws  from  the 
very  fountain-head,  62;  his  character,  62;  no  friend  to 
tyranny,  63 ;  his  style  not  free  from  faults,  63 ;  how  much 
is  still  preserved  of  his  works,  64 ;  Venetian  MS.  of  the  last 
books,  64;  editions,  66;  the  seventieth  book  lost  whenZona- 
ras,  and  Xiphilinus  made  their  extracts,  iii,  236 :  his  opinion 
of  Seneca  has  much  truth,  but  is  exaggerated,  186. 

Dio  Chrysoatom  has  started  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
Troy,  1,  94;  a  native  of  Prusa,  an  author  of  uncommon 
talent,  iii,  227 ;  his  pure  Atticism,  227 ;  character,  227. 

Diocles,  an  unknown  Greek  writer  i.  111, 

Diocletian,  emperor,  murders  Aper,  iii,  290 ;  conquers  Carinus, 
291 ;  takes  Maximinian  as  his  colleague,  293 ;  cannot  himself  , 
have  been  a  slave,  293 ;  derivation  of  his  name,  293 ;  his 
character,  294;  his  system  of  government,  294;  resigns  his 
dignity,  295 ;  resides  m  Nicom^ia,  296 ;  reduces  Egypt,  296. 

Diodorus  Siculus  contains  many  notices  concerning  Itoman  his- 
tory, which  he  can  only  have  taken  from  Fabius,  i,  20 ;  the 
later  ones  from  Polybius,  38;  then  from  Posidonius  and 
others,  38 :  the  Soman  history  is  to  him  only  a  secondary  af- 
fair, 47  ;  writes  the  ancient  history  in  synchrotiiBtical  order,  37; 
concludes  before  the  civil  war  to  avoid  giving  offence,  87; 
writes  his  history  after  Caesar's  death,  38 ;  ScaUger's  opinion 
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conoeminff  tlie  time  in  which  it  was  writteD,  38 ;  his  writings 
falsified,  ^;  the  halves  of  two  books  entirely  wanting,  60; 
uses  Boman  sources  in  the  Ghreek  language,  373;  his  account 
of  the  Samnite  war  perhaps  borrowed  from  Fabius  or  Timeus, 
493 ;  the  Etruscan  war  from  Fibius,  608;  his  notices  of  Car- 
thage probably  from  TimsBus,  ii,  2 ;  from  Philinus  of  Agri- 
gentum,  26 ;  has  not  read  Ncevius,  26. 

DuBceses  of  the  Bomaa  empire,  iii,  294. 

JHomedes,  grammarian,  iii,  323. 

Dion,  i,  676. 

Diouysia,  the  feast  of  the  yintage,  i,  660. 

DUmj/svM  of  Helicamasstu,  publishes  his  history  in  the  year 
743,  i,  39;  his  rhetorical  writings  excellent,  39;  he  is  probably 
the  person  mentioned  by  StraTO  under  the  name  of  Csecilius, 
39;  nis  history  comprises  the  period  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  first  Pumo  war,  39;  'E#c\oYoi  Aiowdi'ow,  89;  makes  himself 
abridgment  of  his  works,  39 ;  MSS.  in  existence  of  the  first 
ten  books,  39;  the  eleyenth  book,  39;  editions  and  transla- 
tions, 41 ;  character  of  his  works,  43;  does  not  know  Liyy,  46; 
the  accoimt  of  If aples  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Bomans, 
taken  from  Neapolitan  Chronicles,  46;  oonf.,  iii,  141;  an  ac- 
complished critic  and  historian,  227;  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
suls ne  has  more  materials  than  he  giyes,  i,  124 ;  obseryes  that 
the  Etruscan  has  no  reeemblance  to  me  Latin,  142 ;  is  mistaken 
as  to  the  relatiye  positions  of  the  pUb$  and  the  populus,  172. 

DionytUuj  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  i,  676 ;  peace  with  Carthage, 
576;  andii,4. 

iHonjfiius  the  younger,  i,  676 ;  ii,  4. 

Diophane*  of  MUyletu,  friend  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  ii,  287. 

Dioscuri  appear  in  the  battle  at  the  Begillus,  ii,  217. 

Directory,  French,  in  the  year  1799,  ii,  379.  [cien^^s,  i,  46. 

Disproportion  in  the  division  by  numbers  ayoided  by  the  an- 

DUtmarsch,  3  x  10  houses,  i,  161 ;  example  from  its  history,  291 ; 
the  chronicles  begin  about  a  hundired  and  fifty  years  before 
the  conquest  of  tne  country,  202 ;  sudden  wealtn,  ii,  189. 

Di«m,  part  of  it  set  fire  to  by  Perseus,  ii,  211. 

Documents  had  no  legal  yalicuty  among  the  Bomans,  unless  the 
accurate  date  was  affixed  to  it,  i,  6. 

Dodona,  centre  of  union  fat  the  Peliwg^ian  races,  i,  97. 

Dodwell  yery  seldom  hits  upon  the  right  conclusion,  i,  46; 
often  rooils  by  his  subtleties  what  he  has  well  begxm,  106. 

Doffes  cf  Venice,  forty  in  fiye  hundred  years,  i,  83. 

Dolahella,  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  iii,  65 ;  quarrels  with  Antony, 
both  of  them  equally  bad,  70;  holds  the  province  of  Syria,  86. 

Dolahella,  P.  Cornelius,  i,  546;  falls  upon  the  country  of  the 
Sennonian  G^auls,  546. 

Dolopians,  ^tolian,  ii,  161 ;  Macedonian,  203. 

8t.  Domingo,  insurrection  under  Jean  'Fmngma,  ii,  205. 

Domitia,  wife  of  Domitian,  iii,  214. 

Domitianus,  T.  Flayius,yespasian's  younger  son,  iii,  200;  usurps 
the  government  in  absence  of  his  father,  201 ;  takes  upon  him- 
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self  the  command  of  Graulf  204;  seeks  th«  life  of  his  father  and 
brother,  209;  a  very  accomplished  man,  209;  the  paraphrase  of 
the  Phasnomena  of  Aratos  ascribed  to  Germanicns  is  by  Domitian, 
209;  takes  the  name  of  Cssar  Germanicos,  209;  establishes  the 
endowment  for  rhetoricians,  210 ;  institutes  the  AooN  Capito- 
LINUS,  210 ;  raises  the  pay  of  the  armj,  210 ;  his  expedition  against 
the  Chatti,  211;  war  against  the  Daaans,  212;  defeat,  212;  peace, 
212;  takes  the  name  of  Dados,  212;  his  cnielty,  212;  stabbed, 
214;  his  buildings,  214. 

JDomUkUy  Cato^s  brother-in-law,  iii,  37. 

Domitiw  Ahenobarbm  commands  the  fleet  of  Brutus  and  Casaus, 
lii,  96;  carries  on  the  war  under  his  own  auspices,  105;  unites 
himself  with  Asinius  Pollio,  106 :  recondled  to  Anton;^,  106. 

DomUkis  Ahenobarbus  crosses  the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  m  Bohemia, 
iii,  162. 

Cn,  DomUktSy  ii,  808. 

Cn,  DomUkta  Ahenobarbus  transfers  the  nomination  to  the  pontifi- 
cate and  other  priestly  offices  fix>m  the  Colleges  to  the  tnbeS)  ii, 
342. 

Cn.  DomUius  Ahenobarbus,  Nero*s  father,  iii,  189. 

L.  Domithu  Ahenobairbus,  general  of  Pompey,  iii,  63;  besieged  by 
Caesar  in  Corfinium,  64. 

DonaHsU  support  the  Vandals  in  Afiri<»,  iii^  337. 

Donahyum,  the  first  to  the  solcUers  given  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
iii,  182;  the  custom  given  up,  316. 

Donahtty  father  of  the  Latin  granmiar,  ui,  323. 

Double  ttate  in  Rome,  i,  122. 

Drakenborch,  i,  67. 

Drefomoy  excellent  harbour,  ii,  30;  discomfiture  of  the  ooosul  Clau- 
dius there,  32. 

Droit  cPAubtxitte.  1 167. 

Druids.,  rulers  or  the  Gauls,  i,  675 ;  and  m,  44. 

Drususj  Nero  Claudius,  younger  son  of  livia,  iii,  145;  wars  in  Ger- 
many, 163;  unfortunate  for  Germany,  163;  his  death,  163^  his 
monument  on  the  Bhine,  163;  a  first  rate  general,  166 ;  is  said  to 
have  asked  Augustus  to  restore  the  republic,  171. 

Drttstts,  son  of  "nberius,  iii,  160;  delivers  the  funeral  oration  for 
Augustus,  161;  suppresses  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  on  the  Bhine, 
169;  his  wife  liviUa,  176:  poisoned,  176. 

C  DuiiiuSf  naval  victoiy  of  Mylse,  ii,  16 ;  his  triumph  and  honours, 
16. 

Jf.  DuUius,  tribune,  proclaims  an  amnesty,  i,  319;  refuses  in  the 
name  of  the  tribunate  to  accept  any  votes,  326. 

Duker^  i,  67. 

Duris  ofSamoSf  i,  632. 

DuuMviBi  NAVALES,  i,  498;  this  dignity  abolished,  649,  notflb 

Dyme  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii,  146. 

Djftrachkmt  ui,  63. 
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Earthquake,  i,  636;  in  the  year  of  the  battle  at  the  Trasimenos,  ii, 
92. 

Ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  almost  nnknown  to  the  Romans,  iii,  45. 

Eburones  rise  aeainst  the  Romans,  iii,  46. 

Ecbakina,  iii,  265. 

Eceira,  the  sooth-eastern  capital  of  the  Volscians,  i,  274. 

Echekts,  prince  of  the  Sicilians  in  Epims,  i,  100. 

Echhelf  his  worth  as  a  critical  historian,  iii,  265. 

Eclipse^  in  Cicero  de  R.  P.,  fifteen  years  before  the  Gallic  conflagra- 
tion, seen  at  Gades,  i,  7;  from  it,  all  the  preceding  ones  are  cal- 
culated backward;  8;  that  in  the  year  350,  the  nrst  one  really 
observed,  which  occmred  in  the  annals,  83» 

Ecnomm^  battle,  ii,  19. 

EcthUpsis,  ii,  198. 

Edetanians,  inhabitants  of  Valencia,  ii,  71. 

Edicts,  imperial,  iii,  231. 

Edictum  perpetuum,  iii,  23L 

Edocebb  puebem,  i,  270. 

Egeria,  wife  of  Numa,  melts  in  tears  at  his  death,  and  gi\'es  his 
name  to  a  well,  springing  from  them,  L  125. 

Eana^ku  GelKua,  leads  the  Samnites  to  Etroria,  i,  527;  falls,  532. 

JMtiadm  Rufiu,  tomult,  iii,  118. 

^^t,  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manetho  is  historical,  i,  7;  had  a 
white  population  before  conquered  l^  i^e  Jlthiopians,  ii,  5 ;  ex- 
tent or  the  empire  in  Asia  and  Europe,  145,  147;  at  war  with 
Syria,  145 ;  retains  Ccele^yiia.  145 ;  on  friendly  terms  with  Rhodes, 
148;  it-s  extent  at  the  end  or  the  seventh  century,  iii,  2;  its  ma- 
nufactures verjT  flourishing  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  237. 

Elgyp&an  towM,  in  Asia  Minor,  abandoned  by  Philip,  apply  to  Anti- 
odius  for  aid,  ii,  167. 

Elagabakuj  god  of  the  sun,  iii,  260. 

Ekig(Aaiu»,  corruptly  Heliogabalus,  ill,  260 ;  bore  also  the  names  of 
Avitus,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Basaanus,  260^  priest  of  the  god 
Elagabalus,  260;  diaracter,  260;  adopts  Alexianus  (afterwwds 
Alexander  Severns),  261;  killed,  261. 

Elatea  besieged  by  Flaminius,  ii,  155. 

Elbe,  Roman  armies  go  up  the  Elbe,  iii,  154. 

Elections,  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  senate,  iii,  169. 

Elective  jninces,  Newton  assigns  seventeen  years  as  an  average  for 
the  reign  of  each,  i,  83. 

Eleans,  independent  and  leagued  with  the  Jltoliaas,  ii,  151;  sepa- 
rate state,  163. 

EXaphamts  opposed  by  burning  arrows,  i,  568;  may  haYe  been  intro- 
duced from  India,  ii,  23,  note;  brought  to  Rome,  28. 

Elis,  the  history  of  its  constitution  o^rs  a  close  parallel  to  that  ot 
Rome,  i,  306.  note. 

Embassy  to  Atnens  to  collect  the  Greek  laws,  ii,  295,  note. 

Embokm,!^^  !& 
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Embratur  (imperator),  the  highest  mafi^trate  of  the  con- 
federation, i,  422.  [iii,  260;  battle,  286. 

Emesa,  aerolites  which  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  worshipped, 

EniigrationSf  if  not  too  extensive,  will  not  weaken  a  country, 

Emissarius  of  Alba  still  preserred,  i,  108.  [tii,  4^. 

Empresses  exercised  a  baleful  influence  upon  morals,  iii,  218. 

Enchelians,  about  the  fortieth  olympiad,  burst  into  Greece,  and 
plunder  Delf^  i,  146. 

England,  the  war  a^inst  France  in  the  year  1703  popular 
again,  then  unpopular,  then  again,  in  the  years  1798  and 
1799,  popular  in  the  highest  degree,  i,  475. 

English f  the  English  in  the  colonies  learn  English,  after  haying 
in  childhood  spoken  the  language  of  the  Creoles,  iii,  232. 

English  government  claims  a  yeto  in  the  election  of  the  Irish 
(Koman  Catholic)  bishops,  i,  242;  the  Chancellor  decides  in 
Equity,  256. 

English  Bebellionf  the  Irish  Papists  and  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
overpowered  by  Cromwell,  join  the  old  cavaliers,  living  abroad 
with  the  royal  family,  i,  225;  the  liberties  of  the  Dissenters 
greater  immediately  after  the  revolution  than  they  were 
twelve  or  fifteen  ^ears  before,  225. 

Enna,  the  commumty  slaughtered  by  the  Bomans,  ii,  116. 

Q.  EnniuSf  composes  his  annals  about  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Perseus,  i,  23 ;  division  of  his  work,  23 ;  accom- 
panies M.  Fulvius  NobiHor  into  the^tolian  war,  24;  bom  in 
513,  and  died  583,  24;  his  vanity,  24;  fragments  extant 
bespeak  a  poetical  spirit^  24 ;  his  history  of  the  kings  taken 
from  Livy,  24 ;  his  fragments  collected  by  Hieronymus  Co- 
lumna,  and  Paul  MenQa,  25;  a  Boman  citi2en,ii,  197;  friend 
of  Scipio  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  the  first  men,  197;  his  ipetres, 
198 ;  mtroduces  the  hexameter,  198. 

EpagathuSy  the  ringleader  of  the  mutiny  against  TJlpian,  iii,  263. 

Ephesus  frdlsto  thelot  of  Syria,  ii,  148 ;  we  residence  of  Anti- 

Epictetus,  a  truly  great  man,  iii,  239.  [ochus,  167. 

Epu^des,  emissary  to  Hieronymus  from  Hannibal,  ii,  114;  the 
chief  power  placed  in  his  grasp,  116. 

Epidamtms,  dependent  on  the  Komans,  ii,  48. 

Epidaurus,  embassy  to  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  i,  537;  snakes 
"kept  there,  537:  [the  statue  of  Csesar,  iii,  76. 

Epidius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  takes  the  diadem  horn 

EpipohBf  a  quarter  of  Syracuse,  ii,  117. 

Epirotes,  their  conjunction  with  the  Pelas^ians,  i,  96;  less 
skilled  than  the  Greeks  in  steering^  their  smps,  556. 

EpiruSf  Pelasgian,  but  hellenized,  i,  468 ;  the  power  of  the 
kings  very  much  limited,  as  in  Lacedsemon,  562;  very  likely 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Neoptolemus,  a  sgn  of  Alexander  the 
Molossian,  553 ;  the  JE&cidad  extirpated,  ii,  151 ;  republic,  151 ; 
revenge  of  the  Bomans  against  the  Epirotes,  215. 

'E»tTe/x«o"<ff,  i,  349. 

Epitaph  of  the  Sdpios,  i,  91. 

Epitome  of  Livy,  perhaps  nothing  more  than  ^  collection  o^ 
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the  heads  which  were  written  in  the  margin,  i,  58 ;  bears 
the  name  of  Flonis,  inappropriately,  68 ;  conf.,  iii,  823. 

Epos,  conditions  of  its  success,  iii,  1^. 

Equestrian  centuries,  i,  180. 

Equestrian  order,  its  census,  i,  298. 

Equites,  the  statement  of  their  pay  having  been  lowered  impro- 
bable, i,  436;  probably  they  got  a  fixed  pajr,  436;  bankers,  615. 

Era  of  the  begmnin^  of  the  consulship  originates  undeniably 
with  Graccluinus,  i,  34. 

Eratosthenes,  ii,  199. 

Erbessus,  the  arsenal  of  the  Bomass,  ii,  11. 

Erinna,  poem  on  Bome,  i,  110,  note. 

Emesti,  i,  73. 

Erythra,  a  free  town,  i,  188.  [35 ;  by  Hamilcar,  36. 

Eryx,  (Monte  San  Giuliano,)  ii,  9 ;  mastered  by  the  Romans, 

Etesian  gales,  in  the  Mediterranean,  blow  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days  until  the  dog  days,  iii,  64. 

Etruscans  have  two  sorts  of  stecula,  i,  83;  mcmuments,  141 ;  an 
indigenous  people,  call  themselves  Baisena,  142 ;  traditions 
of  Herodotus  and  Hellanicus  concerning  thrai,  142 ;  had  an 
aristocratical  constitution,  145 ;  came  down  from  the  Alps,  146; 
part  of  them  subject  to  the  Bomans,  186 ;  absurd  to  think  that 
they  were  forced  by  the  Gallic  conquest  to  retire  from  the  plain 
into  the  Alps,  145;  are  said  to  have  taken  three  himdred  Um- 
brian  towns,  146;  have  once  inhabited  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol,  146;  settle  first  in  twelve  towns  in  Lombardv,  147; 
foimd  or  enlarge  twelve  towns  in  the  Apennines,  147;  the 
extension  of  their  sway  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  last  kixigs  of 
Bome  (Oljmp.  60  to  70),  148;  found  Capua,  148;  decline  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  148;  Uieir  war  against 
Gumffi  is  m^hical,  160;  passase  over  the  Tiber,  260—280, 
160;  a  king  reigns  in  each  of  tneir  towns,  151 ;  assembly  of 
their  towns  near  the  temple  of  Yoltumna,  151 ;  in  common 
enterprises  a  king  chosen,  whose  supremacy  all  the  others  ac- 
knowledged, 151 ;  one  city  often  usurped  the  leadership,  151 ; 
the  twelve  cities  send  to  Tarquinius  Friscus  the  insignia  of 
leadership,  some  say,  to  Servius  Tullius,  151 ;  they  have  all  the 
distinguishing  features  of  an  immigrating  people,  152;  the 
oligarchical  formof  ^vemment  makes  ihsm  powerless  against 
Bome,  152 ;  territorial  aristocracy  with  vassals,  152 ;  unfavour- 
able accounts  of  them  in  circulation  among  i^e  Greeks,  163 ; 
a  people  of  priests,  devoted  to  soothsaying,  especially  from 
meteorologioul  and  astronomical  phenomena,  153 ;  show  them- 
selves unwarlike,  154;  their  luxury,  154;  their  books  dated 
too  early,  192 ;  king  of  each  town  had  a  lictor,  221 ;  their  naval 
power  destroyed  bv  the  people  of  Cumie,  842 ;  fighting  against 
the  G^auls,  890;  the  Etruscan  leagjue  dissolved,  390;  ^lare 
asainst  Bome,  499;  the  good  faith  with  which  they  keep 
their  truces,  505;  armed  after  the  Greek  £uhion,  507;  take 
the  Gauls  in  their  pay,  626;  defeated  near  the  lakeVadimo, 
547 ;  probably  get  favourable  conditions  from  Bome,  when  the 
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latter  is  threatened  by  Pyrrhns,  561 ;  have  a  kw  of  their  own, 
572;  are  during  the  Social  war  a  short  tune  under  arms,  ii,  850, 

858;  get  the  franchise,  358;  their  connection  with  the  Romans, 

358;  Sjlla  takes  away  from  them  the  right  of  citizenship,  882. 
Etruscan /artificatioM,  i,  147. 
Etruscan  inscriptions  are  all  fomid  in  the  interior  of  the  conntnr,  i, 

144. 
Etruscan  literature^  decidedly  older  than  that  of  the  Romans,  i,  155 ; 

the  valne  of  their  books  known  only  from  the  Veronese  scholia  on 

the  iBneid,  191. 
Etruscan  language^  entirely  different  from  Latin,  i,  186;  explained 

in  the  most  arbitraiy  manner,  142. 
Etruscan  vcues.  i,  134. 
EvbcBCL,  well  a£tected  to  Macedon  daring  the  war  of  Hannibal,  ii,  145 ; 

dependent  on  Macedon,  151 ;  a  separate  state,  168. 
EucAeir  and  Eufframmos  accompany  Damaratos  from  Corinth,  i, 

135. 
EucherktSf  son  of  Stilicho,  iii,  832. 
EudamidaSj  a  son  of  his  is  nominal  king  of  Sparta,  ii,  145. 
Eudoxia^  wife  of  Valentinian,  forced  to  marry  Petronios,  iii,  342 ;  in- 
vites Genseric  to  Rome,  342. 
EudoxicL,  daughter  of  Valentinian,  iii,  841. 
Euganeans^  fnendly  to  the  Romans,  ii,  56. 
Eugene^  Prince,  reads  the  order,  not  to  fight,  after  the  battle  only,  i, 

508. 
EugeniuSy  Tribunus  notabioruh.  Emperor,  iii,  821. 
Eugrammos.    See  Eucheir, 
Eumenes.  son  of  Attains,  ii,  168;  roles  only  over  Petgamos  and 

some  Ionian  and  Mysian  towns,  178;  becomes  a  great  King,  183; 

hostile  to  Philip,  203;  complains  of  Persens  to  the  Romans,  207; 

comes  to  Rome,  207;   attacked  by  assassins  at  Delphi^  208; 

espouses  the  interests  of  Perseus,  211;  his  brother  implores  for 

him  the  mercv  of  the  Romans,  221. 
Eunapkuy  ui,  327. 
EumichSf  iii,  805. 

EumUf  leader  of  the  sUves  in  Sicily,  ii,  265. 
Euiropius  seems  to  have  made  an  epitome  of  an  abstract  of  livy,  i, 

59 ;  iii,  328. 
EuiropiuSj  eunuch,  iii,  829. 
Evanaerj  the  founder  of  learning  and  dvilization  among  the  Italians, 

i,  110;  inventor  and  teacher  of  the  use  of  letters,  111;  has  his 

palatium  on  the  Palatine,  116. 
Excerpta  de  Legaiiombus,  de  Virtuiibui  et  ViiOt^  de  SentaUuSf  i, 

65,66. 
Exile  is  no  punishment,  does  not  imply  the  loss  of  citizenship,  i,  805. 
Eximere  diem,  i,  270. 
Extravagance  of  Titu8*s  times  has  something  whimsical  and  repnl- 

sive  in  it,  iii,  208. 
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JbJer,  Tanaqufl,  i,  67. 

Fabitmffxmikfy  \ety  aooom|>1ishedf  i,  15. 

FabUy  represent  the  Uti^  i,  259 ;  reconciled  to  the  plebeians,  262 ; 
declare  that  the  agrarian  law  most  be  granted  to  the  plebeians, 
262;  their  settlement  on  the  Cremera.  262;  their  destruction. 
262;  have  a  gentilidan  sacnun  on  the  Quirinal,  264;  three  Fabii 
sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  and  afterwards  chosen  as  mili- 
tary tribunes,  373. 

FabnUf  Caso^  elected  consul  bj  the  plebeians,  i,  262. 

Fabius  Dorso,  is  said  to  have  offered  in  the  sght  of  the  Gauls  a 
gentilidan  sacrifice  on  the  (^uirina^  i,  381. 

Q*  FabiuB  Gurges,  son  of  Rulhanus,  i,  533. 

Q.  Fabku  Maxmm  AUobrogricus,  ii,  308. 

Q.  Fabku  Maxknus,  commander  in  the  second  Punic  war,  ii,  62; 
his  character,  67;  dictator,  94;  saves  Ifinudus,  97;  Hannibal's 
opinion  of  him,  110;  his  opposition  to  Sdpio,  132;  conf.  67. 

Faoiia  Maxkmu  JRulUcamSy  seems  to  hare  written  his  own  histoiy. 
i,  15;  his  character,  482;  conquers  the  Samnites,  483;  condemned 
to  death  b^  Papirius  Cursor,  484;  victorious  as  consul,  485;  un- 
fortunate m  the  battle  of  Latuhe,  494;  proclaims  Papirius  Cursor 
dictator,  501 :  gains  a  victory  near  Allifn,  501 ;  relieves  Sutrium, 
508 ;  march  tnroueh  the  Ciminian  forest,  509 ;  conquers  the  Etrus- 
cans at  Pemria,  509;  combines  the  libertini  into  four  tribtu  tir- 
haruBy  522;  takes  fh>m  thence  his  surname  Maximus,  ii,  67;  con- 
ducts the  war  in  Samninm,  i^  525;  proceeds  to  Sentium,  529;  his 
strategy,  530;  obtains  permission  to  go  out  as  legate  to  his  son, 
534. 

Fabku  Maxmtu  ServiKiumSy  an  annalist  of  note,  i,  21. 

FabUu  PictoTy  his  historv  written  in  Greek,  i,  15 ;  was  ambassador 
to  Delphi,  18;  wrote  tiie  history  of  the  war  of  Hannibal,  19 ;  Po- 
Vbius  taxes  him  with  pardality  to  the  Romans,  19 ;  writes  against 
rhilinus,  19;  his  woric  held  in  exceedin^y  high  estimation,  19; 
one  of  the  sources  of  Ennius,  24,  518,  ii,  199;  his  work  a  sum- 
mary of  the  two  first  Punic  wars,  62;  wrote  OL  148, 1  (565  A. 
U.  C.  according  to  Cato),  i,  400;  statements  in  Appian,  taken 
firom  Fabhis,  ii,  62. 

Fabiw  PictOTy  the  painter,  pidnted  the  temple  of  Salus,  i,  18,  498; 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Greek  language  and  manners, 
19 ;  his  son  ambassador  to  Alexandria,  19. 

Fabku  PictoTy  Numerius,  spoken  of  by  Cicero,  i,  21. 

Fabku  PictoTy  Servius,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  i,  27;  probably  ought 
to  be  Sextus  Fabms  Pictor,  28. 

Fabku  Eusticus,  i,  58;  iii,  186. 

Fabku  ValeiUj  ui,  195, 196. 

C  Fabricku  Liucmut,  the  first  instance  of  a  Greek  town  (Thurii) 
havine  raised  a  statue  to  a  Roman,  i,  546;  taken  by  the  Samni|ei| 
550;  Inendshm  of  Pyxrhus,  563;  consul,  565. 

Fabnckuy  Fr.,  Dfe  of  Cicero,  iii,  88. 

FabricmSf  TomM  Chbisiiani,  iii,  325. 
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Faetio  Barcina^  ii,  61. 

FactioforensiSy  i,  616. 

Fadilla,  sister  of  Commodus,  iii,  248. 

^MtroKa,  ii,  365. 

FiBSULJZ,  ii,  883, 

Faleriiy  a  Tuscan  town,  i,  121 ;  destroyed,  ii,  44. 

Faliscans,  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Vaientines,  i,  848 ;  are  Vol- 
scians,  861 ;  had  a  langnaffe  of  their  own,  361 ;  war  of  the 
Bomans  against  them,  ii,  44. 

Families,  exciusive  ^onilies  become  quickly  extinct,  i,  140. 

Family  principles  and  characters  hereditaiy,  ii,  280. 

Family  records,  i,  93. 

Family  events  noted  in  Bibles,  i,  5. 

Family  policy ,  iii,  107. 

Famine,  breaks  out  in  Bome,  i,  337. 

Fannius,  i,  36;  his  memoirs,  ii,  309. 

C.  Fannius,  ii,  271  j  consul,  303. 

X.  Fannius,  eoYOj  of  Sertorius  to  Mithridates,  ii,  408. 

Fano  (Fanum  Fobtuf-b),  defeat  of  the  Gfermans,  iii,  287. 

Famese,  Pietro  Luigi,  i,  198, 

Fasti,  the  Bomans  mid  an  era,  Jl  begibus  exactis,  i,  5;  gap  in 
them,  206;  interpolated,  206. 

Fasti  Capitolini,  i,  9, 68, 69. 

Fasti  triumphales,  i,  9. 

Fausta,  daughter  of  Maximian,  wife  of  Constantino,  iii,  298 ;  the 
report  of  her  having  been  suffocated  in  a  bath  is  untrue,  303. 

Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  wife  of  M.  Anto- 
ninus, iii,  240 ;  her  share  in  the  rebellion  of  Cassius  a  fiction, 
244;  her  letters,  244;  takes  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  M. 

Faustvhis,  i,  113.  [Antoninus,  246. 

Fehmem,  law  of  inheritance  there,  i,  302. 

Female  sex,  its  degeneracy  and  profligacy  in  Borne,  iii,  187. 

Fenestella,  i,  34. 

Feragosto,  iii,  116. 

Ferentarii,  i,  441. 

Ferentina,  her  grove  the  place  of  assembly  for  Latin  towns,  i,  129. 

Ferewtines,  seem  to  have  declared  for  Hannibal,  whilst  on  his 
march  to  Capua,  ii,  107. 

FerentiMum,  a  place  formerly  Hemican,  i,  344. 

Feren^vm,  a  Hemican  town,  i,  247. 

Ferguson,  not  capable  of  any  deep  inquiry,  i,  4^  72. 

Fbbls  Augusta,  iii,  115. 

Fsria  Latina  do  not  originate  with  aTarquinius,  but  with  the 
Lativi  Pbisoi,  i,  186 ;  afterwards  an  assembly  of  all  the 
Latin  nations,  196,  461 ;  the  whole  of  the  Boman  magi9trac7 
present  at  the  solemnity,  ii,  351. 

FeroniA,  feast  of  the  Ausonian  peoples  at  her  temple,  i,  360. 

Ferueci  Francesco,  his  achievements  at  the  -siege  of  Florence 
by  Charles  V.,  ii,  285. 

Festus,  very  trustworthy  on  the  subject  of  Boman  antiquiticsi 
as  he  makes  extracts  from  Venius  Flaocus,  i,  130;  iii,  323. 
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Fetialet,  fonn  of  their  demand,  i,  126;  their  number  twenty,  131' 

Feudal  ajfstem,  i,  252 ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Marbod,  iii^  55. 

Fegzany  under  Trajan,  was  Boman,  iii,  221. 

FicanianSf  i,  171. 

Ficulea,  i,  391. 

FidmuB,  holds  out  against  the  Sabines,  i,  121;  a  Tyrrhenian 
town,  expels  the  S^man  colosi,  347;  throws  itseli'  into  the 
arms  of  Veii,  347;  destroyed,  348. 

Fidente  and  Ficulea  send  out  armies  against  Home,  i,  891. 

Fides f  a  goddess  of  great  importance  amon^  the  Romans,  i,  229. 

FiDBS  FuiriCA  cannot  be  entirely  denied,  i,  679. 

Fiducia,  i,  522. 

Fimhriat  C.  Flavins,  le^te  to  Valerius  Flaccus  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  murders  hmi,  ii,  376;  destroys  Ilium,  376;  takes 
away  his  own  life,  377. 

Finance  d&p^artmenty  its  place  in  the  Forum  tJlpium,  iii,  223. 

Fir'BolffSf  in  Ireland,  not  old  Belgians,  but  a  Danish  colony, 
i,  99 ;  form  the  third  immigration  in  Ireland,  99,  note ;  the 
Cyclopian  waUs  in  Ireland  attributed  to  them,  99. 

Flaccus.    See  Valerius. 

Flaccus,  Etruscan  historian,  i,  193. 

FlaccuSj  M.  Fulvius,  chosen  tribune,  ii,  288 ;  appointed  trium- 
Tir  for  the  establi^iing  of  colonies,  301 ;  takes  resolute  steps, 
305;  killed,  306. 

Flaccus f  M.  Fulvius,  consul,  hinders  Hannibal  from  surprising 
the  city,  iii,  112 ;  his  cruelty  to  Capua,  113. 

Flamininus,  L.  Quinctius,  brother  of  Titus,  his  cruelty,  ii,  190; 
Cato  expels  him  from  the  senate,  190. 

Flamininus,  T.  Quinctius,  consul,  marches  against  Philip,  ii, 
153;  well  imbued  with  Greek  learning,  154;  conquers  by 
means  of  the  treason  of  Charops  near  the  Fauces  AiUigonea, 
154;  imites  with  the  ^tolians,  155;  besieges  Alatoa,  155; 
battle  of  CynoscephalaB,  167 ;  is  too  irritable,  161 ;  peace  with 
Philip,  161 ;  freedom  granted  to  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  162 ;  sullies  his  fame,  172 ;  lends  himself  to  the  office 
of  demanding  from  Prusias  the  ^ving  up  of  Hannibal,  194. 

Flaminian  hi^way  lengthened,  ii,  200. 

F,  Flaminius,  tribune,  his  bill  for  the  division  of  the  Affer 
GalUcus  Pieenus,  ii,  60 ;  gains  a  battle  against  the  Insu- 
brians,  for  which  he  is  unjustly  reproached  with  bad  general- 
ship, 56 ;  consul,  87 ;  his  law  concerning  the  owning  of  ships 
by  senators  and  their  sons,  88 ;  charges  against  nim,  88 ; 
battle  of  Trasimenus,  92 ;  falls,  93. 

Flamma.    See  M.  Calpumius. 

Cn.  Flavius,  Scriba,  i,  516,  520 ;  inscribes  the  days  on  which 
leffi  agi  posset,  on  a  tablet  of  plaster  (album),  520 ;  publishes 
the  TOSMULA  ACTMNUM,  521;  sedile,  621;  reconciles  patri- 

Flavins.     See  Fimbria.  [cians  and  plebeians,  621. 

Flavius.     See  Sabinus. 

Fleury,  ecclesiastical  history,  iii,  309. 

Florence,  before  the  revolution  in  12th  century,  there  were  hun-  • 
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dred  buoni  uomini,  L  120 ;  has  three  times  four  and  twenty  houses, 
161 ;  its  seven  old  gauds,  168 ;  the  guilds  the  roliog  power  in  the 
thuteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  168:  the  coat  of  anns  of  the 
dtj  and  of  the  commonalty  placed  side  by  side.  168;  Capikmo  di 
parte  and  capUano  ddpopolo^  168;  the  Guelnhs  and  the  Ghibel^ 
lines  fight  against  each  other  in  the  streets,  237;  the  fineemen  of 
the  district  of  Florence  before  the  year  1530,  448;  Ordinanza 
DELT4A.  oiusnziA,  642 ;  very  likely  risen  as  a  military  colony  out 
of  old  FssnlsB,  ii,  884;  besieged  by  Rada^dse,  iii,  331. 

/VbHonctf,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tadtus,  iii,  288,  note. 

Fhnu,  Boman  histcny,  i,  58;  speaks  of  the  earlier  wars  with  deri- 
sion, 849;  is  a  homo  wnbraticua,  331;  lives  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
227;  omnion  of  his  works,  227. 

Fhte,  Kicnolas  von  der,  i,  125. 

FcEDERATi,  iii,  344. 

Fcamu  uncuxrium,  i,  388;  contradiction  between  livyand  Tacitus 
cleared  up,  388. 

Fog  during  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  ii,  92;  common  there 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  92. 

M,  [C]  FotUeiiu,  mmrdered  in  Asculum,  ii,  351. 

FormuB,  to  be  derived  from  i(fi»f,  i,  110,  453;  severely  punished 
by  the  Romans,  466. 

Fortes  and  Sanates,  the  dauae  referring  to  them  in  the  Twelve 
Tables  applies  to  Tlbur,  i,  279. 

Fortificatiotu  of  two  kinds  in  central  Italy,  i,  146. 

Fortunes  in  Rome,  ii,  192. 

FoRTUNA  MULiEBRis,  corrcsponds  to  the  Fobtuka  virius,  her 
temple  in  the  Via  Laiina^  i,  244;  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  Coriolanus,  287. 

Foruniy  was  originally  a  marsh,  i,  188;  the  province  of  a  praefect 
called  forum,  450. 

Fonm  AppU^  i,  518. 

Forum  Nervce,  more  correctly  Forum  Augustum,  iii,  148. 

Forum  Olitorwmy  lay  low  on  marshy  ^und,  i,  518. 

Forum  Palladium^  built  by  Domitian,  iii,  214. 

Forum  Uhium,  iii,  223. 

Fossa  Qmritium,  \,  188. 

Foxj  ne^tiation  with  Na|x>leen  in  the  year  1806,  i,  565. 

Frcmchtse.  the  system  of  its  being  given  to  the  lowest  slaves,  put  a 
stop  to  oy  AuCTstus,  iii,  122;  not  always  attended  with  exemption 
from  taxes,  162 ;  the  right  extends  over  millions  in  the  East,  235. 

Francej  time  of  progoerity  under  Henry  lY.,  i,  345;  the  right  ude 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  516;  the  national  development  which 
always  renews  itself  from  tne  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  never  under-> 
stood  by  the  French,  iii,  286. 

Franhish  Ungs^  their  power  consisted  of  the  comitatns,  i,  204. 

Frcmks^  their  origm,  iu,  277;  break  into  the  Roman  territory,  279; 
their  kingdom  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  280 ;  Probus  wages  war  against 
them,  288;  settled  in  Northern  Brabant,  308;  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  308;  dwell  from  Belgium  to  the  Saone,  340. 

FrtMmen^  m  the  tribes  and  the  senate  tlm>ugh  Appius  Claudius 
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GsBCUS,  i,  516 ;  combined  by  Fabins  in  the  four  tribus  wiants,  522 : 
number  of  them,  iii,  163:  had  much  to  do  with  the  demoralized 
state  of  the  Roman  world,  194;  very  often  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions until  the  middle  of  the  third  oentniy,  ^74. 

French  army  on  its  retreat  from  Russia,  ii,  80;  that  of  1812  inferior 
to  that  of  1807, 106. 

French  literaiure,  difference  between  Paris  and  Geneva,  iii,  234; 
marked  difference  between  the  literatures  of  Northern  and  South- 
ern France,  287. 

French  restoration^  state  of  feeling  in  France  at  its  beginning,  i,  308. 

FregeUcB,  colony,  i,  456,  467 ;  importance  of  the  place;  491 ;  in  pos- 
session of  the  Samnites,  491;  conquered  by  the  Romans,  49&; 
fortified  by  them,  497;  Pyrrhus  takes  it  by  storm,  562;  Roman 
colony,  ii,  106;  the  peq>le  veiy  brave,  112;  destroyed,  291. 

Frekuheimy  John,  his  supplements  to  the  books  of  Livy,  i,  70;  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  onMtments  of  Germany,  70;  lives  entirely 
in  his  books,  ii,  347. 

Frederic  II.,  emperor,  his  will  to  be  traced  in  his  laws,  i,  301. 

Frederic  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  i,  560;  iii,  278; 
eight  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  conquers  Silesia,  ii,  64;  has 
an  aversion  to  sieges,  93^  writes  his  memoirs  in  Fiencn,  328;  has 
never  served  any  militaiy  apprentiteship,  iii,  30. 

Frena,  the  curbs  and  bits  of  tne  Romans  exceedingly  cruel,  i,  484. 

FrentanianSj  i^4l9;  separate  themselves  from  the  Samnites,  476; 
true  to  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  ii,  109. 

Freret,  his  scepticism^  i,  4« 

Fi'iesland,  the  landed  estates  rated  according  to  pounds,  i,  179;  thd 
seven  maritime  provinces.  110^ 

Frisian  tribes,  subdued  under  Tiberius,  become  afterwards  free,,  iii^ 
216. 

Fritigem,  leader  of  the  Visigoths,  iii,  818. 

Fronto,  tutor  of  M«  Antoninus,,  iii,  233,  245;  correspondence,.  238; 
importance  of  his  letters,  245 ;  the  year  of  his  death,  247. 

Frtumo,  a  Heroican  tonm,  i,  247,  502;  receives  a  Roman  provost 
to  administer  justice,  503. 

Fudnus,  i^ike,  called  at  present  Celano,  i«  103. 

Fuffetius  Mettius,  general  of  the  Albans,,  i,  127 ;  traitor  to  Bo^e^ 
128. 

Fidvia,  wife  of  M.  Antonius,  iii,  102;  withdraws  to  Asia^  103. 

Cn,  Fubmu,  i,  528,.  629* 

Cn.  Pfi/ptttf,  proconsul,  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Herdoma,.  ii,  119^ 

J/.  Fvlvius  r  Ulceus,    See  Flaccos. 

Q...  Fubnus  Flaccus,.    See  Flaccus. 

C  Fundanku,  a  Roman,  general,  his  deportment  towards  HamQear, 
ii,37. 

Fmdifi,  453;  joins  with  the  Privecnates  against  Borne,.  1,^466;  se- 
verely punished  by  Rome,.  466^ 

Furius  Bibaculfis,  iu,  129. 

Furius,    See  Camillos^ 
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Cfahiif  Tarquinius  Superbus  takes  it  by  stratagem,  i,  197;  alli- 
ance with  Borne,  197 ;  devastated  in  Dionysius'  time,  275. 

Cfabimus,  Oioero's  defence  of  him,  a  sacrifice  made  to  the  re- 
public, iii,  20;  consul,  35;  aKtrfiptov,  35*  buys  the  province 
of  Syria  of  Clodius,  35;  routed  by  Octavius,  59. 

Qadet,  older  than  Carthage,  ii,  1;  treated  as  a  dependent,  5; 
treachery  against  Mago,  128 ;  alUance  with  the  Bomans,  128. 

GJI81.TI,  from  ga9um,  a  jayelin,  ii,  55. 

Oaius,  his  error,  ii,  41 ;  lii,  237. 

Oalatione,  i,  370;  called  Gallo  G^recians,  ii,  181 ;  live  in  thirty 
free  towns,  181 ;  defeated  by  Antiochus  Soter,  182 ;  attacked 
and  defeated  h^  Attains,  182 ;  besieged  by  Cn.  Manlius,  182 ; 
retain  the  Celtic  langruage  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
182;  their  origin,  322. 

Oalba,  Sulpidus,  his  conduct  towards  the  Lusitanians,  u,  22i; 
impeached  b^r  Cato,  224. 

Galba,  P.  Sulpidus,  devastates  Dyme,  Oreus,  and  £gina,  ii, 
160;  consul,  conducts  the  war  against  Philip,  150. 

Oalba,  Servius  Sulpicius,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Spain,  iii,  193 ; 
light  thrown  on  Ghilba  by  Tacitus'  Historiie,  194;  he  was  old 
and  imder  the  influence  of  unworthy  people,  194;  marches 
against  Gkiul,  194;  his  covetousness,  195;  adopts  Pisa,  195; 
murdered,  19(3. 

GalenuSf  his  name  was,  without  doubt,  Tiberius  Claudius  Gttiie- 
nus,  iii,  193;  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Antonines,  iii,  235, 237. 

Oaieria  Faustinay  sister  of  the  elder  Annius  Yerus,  iii,  236. 

QaleriuSf  the  Caesar  in  the  East,  iii,  295 ;  his  surname  Armen- 
tarius,  295;  campaign  against  Persia,  296;  marches  against 
Maxentius,  298. 

Qulla,  sister  of  Yalentinian  the  second,  iii,  321 

Qalla  Flacidia.     See  Plaeidia. 

Gallia  Ciaalpina  appears  too  large  on  the  maps,  i,  371. 

Gallia  Cispadanaf  united  by  the  Zex  Julia  as  to  political  rights 
with  Italy,  ii,  165;  iii,  52. 

Galliemu,  P.  Licinius,  son  and  colleague  of  Valerian,  iii,  279; 
a  worthless  prince,  281 ;  acknowledges  the  empire  of  Palmyra, 

Gallo  Grecians.    See  Galatians.  [282. 

GalluSy  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  iii,  304;  holds  the  name  of 
Constantius,  and  the  digmty  of  Caesar,  *306;  prisoner  in 
Caesarea,  educated,  306;  executed,  307. 

Oallus  Mlius,  iii,  162. 

OalluSt  ComeUus,  eoyemor  of  Egypt,  Virgil  introduces  his 
praise  in  the  fouru  book  of  G^orgics,  iii,  138. 

Gallua  Trehonianue,    See  Trebonianus. 

Chramantes,  inhabitants  of  Garama  in  Fezsan,  iii,  162. 

Gauday  iii,  3. 

Gaudentius,  son  of  ^lius,  iii,  311. 
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Gaul  dreadfollj  derastated  bj  the  Gimbri  and  Teutones,  which  ac* 
counts  for  its  weakened  state  in  the  time  of  Csosar,  ii,  324;  re- 
bellion in  Caesar's  time,  iii,  41;  an  exhausted  conntiy,  42;  mnch 
mone^in  drcnlation,  45;  Gallia  Transpadana  recdves  the  fran- 
chise from  Julius  Caesar,  87;  registration  of  land  changed,  125 ; 
their  fine  cayaby,  156;  the  surname  of  Julius  giyen  to  ail  who 
bore  the  Boman  franchise,  192;  condition  under  the  first  empe- 
rors, 202;  abandoned  bj  Constantius  to  the  Alemari  and  the 
Franks,  807;  literaiy  importance,  326;  miser/,  326;  Boman  pos- 
sessions in  the  north.  846. 

Gmdf  a  Gaul  and  a  (Gallic  woman,  a  Greek  and  a  Greek  woman  sa- 
crificed, i,  150. 

Gaub,  Roman  dtizens,  presented  by  the  emperor  Claudius  with  the 
right  of  admission  into  the  senate,  i,  87 ;  Gauls  and  Li^urians  less 
like  than  Gauls  and  Cjmri,  99;  the  Gallic  migration  m  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscns,  364;  their  friendly  reception  among  the 
ligmians,  864;  can  only  have  passed  the  Little  St.  Bcnmard,  or 
over  the  Simplon,  865;  the  Cjmii  distinct  from  the  Celts  but  of 
the  same  stock,  367;  their  migrations,  368;  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  Adriatic,  869;  in  Sirminm,  369;  origin  of  their  war  with 
Rome,  878;  their  resemblance  to  the  Hidilanders  of  the  present 
day^  874;  ahieady  changed  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  374;  their  ap- 
palhng  cruelty,  874;  haye  the  feudal  system  and  a  priestly  goyem- 
ment,  375;  the  account  of  their  wealth  exaggerated,  375;  the 
whole  army  not  in  Rome,  but  some  in  the  countij,  381 ;  try  to 
storm  the  capital,  381;  called  back  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Al- 
pine peoples  mto  Lombard^,  382;  willing  to  withdraw  on  payment 
of  a  ransom,  882;  march  into  Apulia  firam  Rome  and  offer  aid  to 
Dionjsius,  384;  the  Gallic  conquest  must  be  placed  four  years 
later  than  it  has  been,  400 ;  the  Seimonian  Gauls  appear  in  the 
year  898,  408;  migrate  as  far  as  the  Anio,  409;  wander  eyen  to 
Apulia,  409 ;  appear  before  the  CoUine  ^ate,  411 ;  third  inyasion  in 
the  year  405,  414;  retire  to  the  Alban  hills,  the  Monte  Cayo,  414; 
nrast  haye  eone  more  than  once  to  Apulia,  468 ;  peace  with  Rome, 
499;  peaomlly  settled  in  the  Ronuu^a,  526;  tneh*  impetuosity, 
531;  the  Sennonian  Gauls  defeat  l^tellus,  546;  their  land  de- 
yastated  by  Dolabella,  546;  the  whole  nation  exterminated,  547; 
their  migrations  no  more  turned  against  Italy  but  against  Tlu-ace 
and  Ma^Hlon,  547,  565;  fight  in  great  masses,  ii,  10;  the  Sen- 
nonian territory,  50;  war  with  the  Romans,  52;  conquer  near 
*mU§Xm,  53;  t^eir  armour,  55;  oon^paned  near  Telamon,  55; 
routed  near  Clastidium,  56;  leagued  with  Hannibal,  75;  rebellion 
of  the  Gauls,  83;  march  to  Thrace,  181;  in  Asia,  181;  war  in 
the  Alps  witli  Rome,  220;  the  Cimbri  not  Gaels,  but  akm  to  the 
Cjmri,  322. 

OaurtUy  a  mountain  near  Nuoeria  not  far  from  Cumae  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum,  i,  427;  Valerius  encamps  thercL  429. 

Gela.  conquered  by  the  Carthagiuians,  i,  575;  destroyed,  ii,  4. 

GcUmu.    See  Egnataus. 

A.  GelUuBf  a  yery  deyer  man,  enjoying  the  literature  of  the  earlier 
times,  i,  32;  refutation  of  his  errors,  iii,  112;  his  bode  must  be 

So 
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dated  from  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus,  233 ;  ignorance  of  his  own 
age  and  of  antiqni^i  238;  writes  after  the  death  of  Fronto,  247. 

Cn*  GeOiiu^  a  crediw>n8,  uncritical  writer,  should  be  placed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventh  centniy,  i,  28, 117. 

Gehny  in  262,  at  most  only  prince  of  Gela,  i,  286;  comes  to  the 
throne  of  Syracuse  after  tne  battle  of  Salamis,  ii,  8;  son  of  Hiearo, 
114. 

(renodmn,  the  present  Orleans,  iii,  47. 

rivir,  in  Attica,  thdr  number  860  is  in  imitation  of  the  solar  year,  i, 
82. 

Geneva,  the  heart  of  the  town  is  the  c»^,  the  bowy  the  suburbs,  its 
inhabitants  hounwU,  i,  167;  its  institutions,  487;  constitutional 
struggles,  ii,  847. 

Cenitivei  of  -iim,  instead  of  -ontm,  come  from  an  old  contracted 
nominatiye,  i,  160 ;  in  -«,  of  words  of  the  thhrd  declension,  270,  note. 

GeiueHcj  G(mdeiic*s  brother,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii,  887 ;  faithless, 
887 ;  conquers  Rome,  842;  bums  the  Boman  fleet  at  Carthagena, 
844;  treacheiy,  844. 

Gentes  (yi»*0»  national  division  with  the  ancients,  i,  157, 158;  de- 
finition hj  roUux,  159;  bj  Cicero,  159;  had  lost  much  of  their 
consequence  in  ^cero*s  days,  159 ;  their  number  always  fixed,  161 ; 
all  the  families  in  it  were  not  noble,  165;  send  thdr  representa- 
tives into  the  senate,  800. 

Gentes  mikores,  i,  162. 

Genthiu8y  king  of  illyricum,  ii,  211;  imprisoned,  215. 

Gentile  names,  Etruscan  in  -na,  ii,  408,  note. 

Cn.  Genucku,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  arraigns  the  fbimer  consols 
and  is  murdered,  i,  267;  his  law.  517. 

Genus  and  oens,  the  same  word,  i,  160. 

Geogrtgahtfy  mathematical  geomphy  flourishing,  iii,  287. 

Geptda^  a  tribe  of  the  Got%  ui,  817;  in  Illyricum,  829. 

Gerffovta  above  Clermont,  Hi,  47. 

Germane,  the  first  mention  of  them  doubtful,  ii,  56;  mentioned  in 
the  Senrile  war  among;  the  rebellions  slaves,  405 ;  had  not,  in  earlier 
times,  a  geognphicaTbut  personal  distinction  m  rights,  i,  228;  in 
Phryj^  ii,  182,  note;  confederation,  248;  style  of  fiterature  at 
the  tune^the  seven  years*  war,  892;  extent  ^the  nation,  iii,  8; 
cross  the  Rhine,  48;  probably  had  thdr  dwelUngs  as  far  as  the 
Alps  before  the  Gallic  conquest,  48;  wars  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, 152 ;  divisions,  154;  had  no  towns,  156;  their  cavalry  b^ter 
than  the  Roman,  156;  conquered  by  Germanicus,  170;  Caligula's 
enterprise,  179 ;  lose  all  longing  for  an  ofiensive  war  after  the  time 
of  Caligpda,  198;  war  aeamst  Domitian,  211;  tribes  dwelling  in 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Puatinate,  Hesse,  and  WestphaJa,  216;  in 
seneral  commotion  in  the  time  of  M.  Antoninus,  242;  war  of 
Maxhnian,  268;  war  with  Dedus,  278;  thdr  manners  i^proach- 
ing  those  of  the  Romans,  288;  their  tribes  overrun  Guil,  881; 
pay  homage  to  Attila,  889. 

Cermanjf,  general  prosperity  before  the  tiurty  yean*  war,  i,  845; 
population  and  frontiers,  870. 

Gebmawia  svfbbiob,  Alsace  and  Suabia,  in,  218. 
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Germamcus^  son  of  Dnisos,  sent  against  the  Germans,  iii,  169 ;  lives 
with  Agnppina  in  domestic  happiness,  160;  a  first  rate  general, 
166;  jpnts  down  the  matiny  of  the  troops  on  the  fihine,  169;  his 
wars  m  Germany,  170;  caOed  back  hy  Tiberins,  170;  meets  with 
an  enthusiastical  reception  from  the  Romans,  171 ;  dies.  171  j  the 
paraphrase  of  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratns,  ascribed  to  nim,  is  hj 
Domitian^  209. 

GerorUkUj  iii,  334. 

St  Gervais,    See  Geneva. 

Gesner,  John  Matth.,  i,  71. 

OetOj  second  son  of  Sep^ins  Sevems,  iii,  254;  nrardered,  256. 

GetcB  and  Goths,  often  mistaken  for  the  same  people,  i,  99,  369; 
spread  in  Thrace,  iii,  73,  212. 

GhadameSf  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts  and  connected  by  a  gate, 
i,188. 

Gibbon,  iii,  285. 

Gisgo,  ii,  142. 

Glabrio.  M.  Adlins,  consul,  appears  in  Thessaly;  battle  near  Ther- 
mopyla,  ii,  173;  tons  against  tiie  JEtoIians,  encamps  near  Her- 


,178. 

Ghreamuy  startled  at  the  contradictions  in  the  old  histoiy,  i,  8,  56 ; 
examines  livy  freely,  68. 

Gltui  matmfactwrey  iii,  287. 

Ghss  wmdotot,  not  nsed  in  old  times,  i,  154. 

Glaucia  ServUku,  his  wit,  ii,  835,  note;  killed,  840. 

GlauciaSf  prince  of  the  Taolantians,  i,  558. 

Glosses,  collection  of^  iii,  234. 

Gfycerku,  emperor,  iii,  846. 

Goethe^s  opinion  of  the  murder  of  Coear,  iii,  79;  his  off-hand  style, 
140;  his  remarks  on  the  extravagant  luxury  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire. 208. 

Gompkij  iii,  60. 

Gonaene,  leads  the  Vandals,  iii,  887. 

Gordiamu  L  and  //.,  rival  emperors  of  Mazimin,  iii,  268;  both  of 
them  lose  their  livra.  268;  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  269 ;  be- 
long to  the  family  of  the  Antomi,  270. 

Gordumms  HI.,  Gaosar,  iii,  270;  Augustus,  270;  defeats  the  Per- 
sians. 271;  murdered,  271. 

GothmuMS,  spoke  Gallic,  i,  370. 

Goths  mijgnted,  according  to  some,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  South, 
aooordmg  to  others  the  reverse,  i^  102^  under  A^tigis  they  were 
cowards,  374,  468;  theur  devastations  m  the  time  of  Behsarius, 
519;  their  slothfulness,  ii,  182;  nnoertaintvonthe  subject  of  their 
migrations,  iii,  277;  their  empire  in  the  beguming  of  the  third 
century  in  the  South-east  of  Europe,  277;  they  invade  the  Boman 
empire,  277;  con<mests,  278;  besiege  Nioopolis,  278;  take  Philip- 
popolis,  278;  combat  with  Decius,  278;  treaty  with  Gallus  Tre- 
bonianus,  278;  break  into  the  Boman  empire,  279;  burst  in,  by 
Propontis,  destroy  Cyzicus,  284;  wpear  m  Maoedon,  284;  met 
by  Claudius,  284;  peace  with  Anrelian,  285;  GoDstantine*s  war 
against  them,  800;  invade  the  Boman  empin  under  Hennanxio, 
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317;  divided  into  throe  tribes^  817;  beseech  the  Romans  to  zeoeiv« 
them  into  the  empire;  oonf.  Geta^  Ostrogoths^  Visigoths. 

Governors,  their  tynumy  was  far  lessmider  the  emperors  than  it  had 
been  in  the  times  of  uie  republic,  iii,  188. 

Gracchanus  takes  his  description  of  the  oonstitntiou  from  the  Com- 
mentarii  PofMcum,  i,  15;  unlimited  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
his  history,  M. 

Gracchi,  family  of  the,  their  mildness  and  kindness,  i,  270,  280. 

Gracchus,  C.  Sempronios,  his  inflnence  on  yoonger  men,  i,  34 ;  many 
passages  of  his  speeches  quoted,  ii,  291 ;  Cicero's  opinion  of  him 
as  a  writer,  292;  trinmyir,  284,  292;  quaestor  in  Sardinia,  293; 
^oes  without  permission  to  Rome,  293;  tribune,  293;  his  legisla- 
tion, 294;  establishes  a  com  magazine,  296;  constructs  hish -roads, 
296;  founds  a  colony  at  Carthage,  301;  begs  the  consulship  forC. 
Fannius,  303;  his  death,  306;  unjustly  called  a  demagogue,  320; 
wrote  prose  in  measured  periods,  394. 

GracchuSy  Tiberius  Sempronius,  puts  Hanno  to  the  root  near  Bene- 
ventum,  i,  110. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Sempronius,  speedi  quoted  by  Hvy,  ii,  184;  wishes 
to  have  L.  Sdpio  arrested,  185 ;  becomes  consul,  and  ^oes  to  Spain, 
202 ;  son-in-law  to  Sdpio,  202 ;  condndes  a  peace  with  the  Oelti- 
berians,  202. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Sempronius,  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  ii,  261 ; 
saves  the  Roman  army,  262;  opposes  Great  Pnrygia^s  being  siveB 
to  Mithridates,  268;  is  the  first  to  mount  the  wall  of  Carthaee, 
271 ;  becomes  quaestor,  condndes  peace  with  Nmnantia,  271 ;  uie 
first  thought  of  amending  the  condition  of  Italy  occurs  to  hun  in 
Etruria,  275;  Cicero  calls  him  sanctissianu  homo,  276;  bis  laws, 
277;  moves  for  the  deposition  of  M.  Octavius,  281;  sends  the 
treasure  of  Attains  to  Kome,  283;  declared  a  traitor,  286;  mur- 
dered, 287. 

Gradi,  Stefano,  iii,  276. 

Granada,  in  the  possession  of  Carthage,  ii,  5;  PhoBoician  settle- 
ment, 59. 

Grassatores.  iii,  122. 

Gratian,  son  ot  Valentinian,  iii,  316;  emperor,  316;  calls  Theodosiua 
in  to  be  his  coUeage,  319;  sinks  mto  inactivitnr,  321;  slain,  321. 

Grecian  history,  even  of  the  middle  ages,  free  m>m  fabrications  in- 
tended to  disguise  defeats,  i,  223. 

Grecian  inscrifiions  in  Egypt  barbarous,  iii,  231. 

Grecian  names  to  Latin  places,  i,  110. 

Gnuiian  nationality  established  in  the  East,  iii^  164. 

Grecian  language  in  Southern  Italy,  Campania,  Apulia,  etc,  i,  18; 
common  amoi^  the  Romans  in  the  eighth  century,  iii,  84 ;  kept  it- 
self mord  alive  than  Latin,  232. 

Greece,  a  Roman  province,  ii,  256;  remains  a  wilderness  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  iii,  187. 

Greeks,  their  constitution,  i,  164;  their  joining  the  Aduean  league, 
the  only  instance  of  a  nation  sacrifidng  its  mdividual  will  to  pre- 
serve its  nationality,  422;  relations  of  Rome  to  them,  457;  not 
happy  in  agricultural  pursuits,  except  the  culture  of  the  olive  and 
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the  vine ;  the  Greek  a  cheerflil  fisherman  and  capital  sailor,  460 ; 
the  inhabitants  of  conquered  towns  not  sold  by  them  as  slaves,  462 ; 
intercourse  with  the  Sabellian  peoples,  489,  note;  have  a  great 
contempt  for  the  Opicans.  489 ;  their  wars  not  interesting,  530 ; 
shins  or  war  fnmished  to  tne  Romans  by  the  Greek  towns  in  Lower 
Italy,  571 ;  Grecian  literature  dies  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the 
Puneus,  ii,  48,  note;  Greeks  in  Carthage  do  not  cease  to  be  Greek;), 
114;  their  intellectual  life  fallen,  162;  very  temperate,  189;  their 
literature  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  194;  decline  of  literature 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  iii,  142;  new  era  in  their  literature,  228. 

Gretkfire,  ii.  176. 

Crdnmgeiiy  tne  district  i>]aoed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  town,  i,  216. 

ChronoviuSy  John  Fred.,  i,  56. 

Gross  Garsehm,  battle,  i,  428. 

GrumefUum  taken  and  sacked,  i,  406. 

Guildsy  the  ruling  power  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  Ger- 
many in  the  fourteenth,  i,  168;  in  Rome  to  be  placed  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Numa,  177. 

Guischard^  i,  440,  note;  ii,  325. 

Gtdussa,  Masimssa's  youngest  son  faithless  to  Carthage,  ii,  230;  sus- 
picions of  the  Romans.  236,  807. 

Gundobald,  Idnx  of  the  Burgundians,  iii,  846. 

Gfutatms  Adoipkus,  ii,  66. 

H 

ffadrianoplej  the  Greek  language  spoken  there,  iii,  267;  victory  of 
Constantine,  300;  battle  with  the  Visigoths,  319. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  his  predilection  for  the  Greeks,  i,  160;  iii,  233; 
gives  un  the  conquests  of  Trajan  in  the  East,  ii,  147,  iii,  229 ;  re- 
stores tne  statue  of  Pompey,  iii,  63;  adopted  by  Trajan,  221 ;  had 
little  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  224;  under  nim,  the  Greek  language 
a^ain  becomes  prevalent,  228;  married  to  the  daughter  of  Mar- 
ciana,  229;  uncertain  whether  he  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
good  princes  or  the  bad,  229;  looks  upon  himself  first  as  the  em- 
peror of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  229;  the  first  emperor  that 
gives  subsidies  to  the  border  nations,  229 ;  remission  of  taxes,  229 ; 
travels  over  his  empire,  230;  erects  a  wall  in  Britain,  230;  his 
love  for  Athens,  280:  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Archon  Epony- 
mus,  230;  melancholical  in  the  last  years  of  nis  life,  often  cruel, 
230;  adopts  iBlius  Verus,  231;  at  his  death  chooses  T.  Antoninus 
Pius,  231;  his  council  of  state,  231;  his  preference  for  ancient  li- 
terature, 232:  writers  of  hia  reign,  234;  his  villa  two  miles  from 
Tibur,  235;  rond  of  an  artifidal  style  of  architecture,  275. 

ffagenj  Gottfried,  his  poem  on  the  feud  of  the  bishops,  paraphrased 
in  prose  in  the  chronicle  of  Cologne,  i,  14. 

ffaliartus^  burnt  to  ashes,  ii,  210. 

ffaJycus,  river,  boundaiy  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Sicilian  settiement 
in  Sicily,  ii,  4. 

ffamilcary  Barcas,  almost  greater  than  his  son,  ii,  35 ;  occupies  Hercte, 
36;  devastates  the  Italian  coast,  36;  takes  possession  of  the  to^n 
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Eiyz,  86;  negodatet  m  peace,  89;  rejects  the  demand  to  lay  down 
anna,  89;  thwarted  hj  a  fiiction,  44;  the  war  of  the  meroenaries 
put  down,  45;  to  Spain,  58;  first  introdnces  a  sjstem  in  working 
the  mines  of  Spain,  59;  stays  eight  years  there,  61. 

BamUoar,  remains  behind  from  Mf^*s  army,  oiganizes  the  ligorian 
and  Gallic  forces^  ii,  164. 

Hanmbalj  Cartha^mian  general  in  the  first  Panic  war,  posts  himself 
in  Agrigratom,  li,  10;  makes  a  sally,  11. 

ffattmoalt  son  of  Hamilcar  Barcas,  did  not  sj^eak  Latin  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  Panic  war,  i,  22;  mames  a  Spanish  woman  of 
Cartalo,  ii,  59;  the  story  of  the  oath  rests  <m  his  own  anthority. 
64;  born  aboat  507,  64;  personal  character,  65;  well  acqoainted 
wiui  Grecian  litentare,  66;  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  manners, 
66;  his  position  to  his  army  compared  tothat  of  Cnsar  tohis,  70; 
his  artifices  to  kindle  the  war,  71;  is  wonnded  at  the  si^  of  Sa- 
gantom,  72:  passes  the  EImto,  73;  probably  sets  oat  in  May,  74; 
tale  of  the  demon,  75;  passage  OTcr  the  Ppenees,  75 ;  mntmy  in 
his  army,  75;  in  Gaol,  76;  passage  over  tne  Rhone,  76:  over  the 
Alps,  77 ;  never  let  himself  to  be  deceived,  79 ;  conqners  Tarin,  83 : 
battle  at  tibe  Hdnos,  88;  his  tactics  to  go  round  the  enemy  and 
to  cat  off  his  retraat,  84;  strengtiiens  his  anny,  85;  battle  at  the 
Trelna,  86;  makes  tne  venr  most  of  his  victones,  87;  resdres  to 
go  throngh  the  marshes,  89;  battle  at  the  Lake  of  TrasimennSi 
92;  chai^  the  arms  of  his  troops,  92;  generosity  to  the  Italians, 
98;  his  aversion  to  sieges,  93;  why  he  did  not  besiege  Bome.  94; 
composition  of  his  army,  95;  in  Campania,  95;  the  goide  leads 
him  to  CasiHnnm  instead  of  Cannam,  96;  his  retreat  cat  off  near 
Mount  CaUicula,  96;  defeats  Minudas,  97;  battle  of  Cannae,  99; 
Mahaibal  calls  upon  Hannibal  to  follow  him  to  Bome,  103;  in 
Capoa,  103;  his  troops  become  effeminate  there.  105;  reckons 
upon  support  firom  Gairthage,  106, 107;  driven  bade  hj  Marcellas, 
near  Nola,  107;  Ids  object  to  gain  a  seaport,  107;  tnea  to  relieve 
Capua,  109^  appears  before  the  gates  of  Kome,  112;  his  generosity 
to  the  Sicilians,  114;  negotiations  with  Hieronvmus,  115;  keeps 


possession  only  of  south-eastern  Lucania  and  raruttium,  134;  re- 
turns to  Afiica,  189;  tries  to  ne^tiate  with  Sdpo,  140;  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama,  140;  conduct  to  Gisgo,  142;  turns  himself  towards 
Antiochus,  166;  made  sufiete  in  Carthage,  168;  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  financial  abuses,  168;  the  Romans  demand  that  h9 
should  be  dven  up  to  them,  168;  his  advice  to  Antiochus,  169; 
offers  hospitality  to  Sdpio,  170;  leads  the  fleet  of  Antiochns,  175; 
sent  by  Ajitiodius  to  Pamphylia,  176;  his  death,  193. 

EamUbMianuit  half-brother  of  Constantino,  iii,  303. 

ffannibalianut,  son  of  Dalmatius,  iii,  804. 

Samio,  Carthaginian  general  in  the  first  Pumc  war,  ii,  11;  goes 
to  the  aid  of  Hanmbal  near  Asrigentum,  11;  conquered  by  the 
Bomans,  11,  88;  his  conduct  after  the  wan  58. 

Hannoy  Carthacnian  general  in  the  second  Punio  war,  routed  near 
BeneventumTy  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  ii,  109;  taken  pri- 
soner. 136. 

Eartty  long  of  the  Nabathsan  Arabs,  iu,  IL 
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Harvest  in  Thessaly,  about  the  middle  of  June,  iij  157. 
HasdrvhaL,  Carthaeinian  ^eral  in  the  first  Pumo  war,  defeated  by 

Metellus  near  Puermo,  li,  27;  conquered,  28. 
Hcudrvbaly  Hamilcar's  son-in-law,  murdered  after  nine  years*  ad* 

ministration,  ii,  64. 
Baadnihal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  whether  he  is  older  than  the  latter 

is  doubtful,  ii,  65;  his  treaty  with  Rome,  in  which  the  Ebro  is 

fixed  upon  as  the  boundary,  §9;  goes  to  Italy,  124;  defeated  near 

Sena  Gallica,  126. 
Batdrybal,  6i^*s  son,  ii,  128;  bis  armies  driven  bade  to  the  At- 
lantic, 128;  goes  over  to  Africa,  128;  meets  with  Sdpio  at  the 

same  banyiet,  181^ 
Bcudrvbalt  Carthajginian  general  in  the  third  Punic  war,  ii,  280; 

defeated  by  Masuussa,  230;  appointed  general  out  of  the  town, 

284. 
Hastati,  i,  441. 

HeiUbronn^  ^ds  in  the  fourteenth  oentniy,  i,  168, 
Beinecciua^  i,  887. 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  iii,  298. 
Helena,  wife  of  Julian,  iii,  806. 
Belma,  see  Illiberis. 
HeUogabakUy  see  Elagabalus. 
HeU^fhont,  belongs  to  Eg^t,  ii,  145. 

Helvetians,  i,  870;  their  mroads,  iii,  41;  under  the  Romans,  151. 
Hehidius  Priscut,  iii,  202;  a  Stoic,  his  opposition  to  Vespasian, 

206;  put  to  death,  206. 
Belvku^  see  Pertinax. 
C.  Helvius  CmnOj  iii,  128. 
Hemsterhuus,  iii,  285. 

Herasa,  well-affected  to  Alaoedon  during  the  war  of  Hannibal,  ii,  145. 
HercBon  Mounts,  ii,  8. 
Heradea,  attacked  by  the  Lucanians,  i,  463;  battie,  558;  treated 

with  particular  &Your,  571. 
Beradea,  in  SicSih,  ii,  11. 
Beradea,  on  the  ihessalian  side  of  Thermopybs,  belonging  to  JEto- 

lia  Epictetus,  ii,  174;  taken  by  stonn,  174;  having  isopolity  with 

the  Achsan  league.  250. 
Beradea,  m  Thrace,  battie^  in,  800. 
ZTerce&Monte  Pellegrino,  ii,  8,  note;  must  have  been  m  state  prison, 

85;  Hamilcar  sains  possession  of  the  hei^t,  86. 
Berculanum,  its  destruction,  iii,  209. 
Berdonia,  battle,  ii,  119. 
Berdonius,  Appius,  attacks  Rome  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  Sft- 

bines,  i,  288. 
Bereditary  aovemments,  not  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  i,  151. 
BermcBum,  neadland  over  against  Carthage,  ii,  20. 
Bemuum,  see  Arminius. 
Bemuum,  Gottfried,  i,  78. 
Bemumrie,  leader  ca  the  Goths,  iii,  317;  whether  belon^^g  to  the 

time  in  which  Jomandes  places  lum  uncertain,  817. 
T,  Bermmku,  I  206,  210. 
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ffermodonu  of  KphesuSf  bis  Advice  said  to  have  been  asked  bv-  tbe 
decemvirSf  i,  296;  friend  of  Heraclitns,  297;  banished  from  Ephe- 
SOS  because  he  was  too  wise,  297,  461. 

HermogetUanue^  a  mere  compiler,  iii,  275. 

ffermundurij  peace  with  the  Romans,  iii,  242. 

IlenuBy  Sabine  word  for  mountain,  i,  247. 

ffemicansy  enter  into  isopolit;^^  with  the  Romans  and  Latins,  i,  220, 
246;  league  with  the  Latins  and  Romans.  246;  dwell  in  five 
towns,  247;  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  tne  Marsians  and  Sa- 
bines,  247;  severed  from  Rome,  390;  union  with  Rome,  410; 
take  part  with  the  Samnites,  501 ;  the  prisoners  treated  as  ^iltj 
of  high  treason  by  the  Romans,  502;  receive  the  rigI)t~of  citizen- 
ship through  the  Lex  JuUa^  ii,  354. 

fferod,  ii,  390;  his  will,  iiL  124. 

Herodes  AtticuSy  teacher  of  M.  Antoninus,  iii,  238. 

Uerodianj  a  stranger  and  a  frivolous  writer,  iii,  250;  bis  account  of 
the  war  of  Alexander  Severus  borne  out  by  its  intrinsic  proba- 
bility, 265;  in  all  that  he  really  knows,  a  writer  of  much  Judg- 
ment, 266. 

Herodotus,  his  superiority,  i,  52. 

Hexameter y  introduced  by  Ennius  into  Roman  literature,  ii,  198: 
those  of  Ennius  clumsy  and  full  of  faults,  198;  of  Ennius  and 
Ludlius,  393;  of  the  Augustan  era,  iii,  129. 

Heyne,  i,  73,  251. 

Hiempsal,  son  of  Midpsa,  ii,  810;  murdered  by  Jogurtha,  311. 

Hierarcky,  iii,  338. 

Hiero  ofSyracuse,  alhanoe  with  Rome,  i,  574;  bis  origin,  677;  is 
said  to  liave  had  llieocritus  put  to  death  on  account  of  a  satire, 
578;  peace  with  Carthage,  578:  treachery  to  his  mercenaries, 
578;  undertakes  a  war  against  the  Mamertines,  579;  beaten  by 
the  Romans,  581 ;  makes  peace  with  Rome,  581 ;  assists  the  Rok 
mans  at  Agiigentum,  ii,  11;  remains  independent  from  the  first 
Punic  war,  41;  dies  at  the  age  of  ninety,  114;  his  whole  family 
murdered,  116;  his  assertion  respecting  the  Romans,  354. 

ffierom/mus  of  Cardia,  one  of  the  sources  of  Ennius,  i,  24;  has 
written  firom  Pyrrhus'  own  memoirs,  564. 

ffierommusj  grandson  of  Hiero,  ii,  114;  conspiracy  discovered,  115 ; 
muroered,  115. 

Highroads  paved  with  basalt,  i,  518 ;  their  excellent  condition,  iii,  197. 

HuarVf  Pope,  the  greatest  Christian  poet,  iii,  326;  takes  Lucretius 
for  lus  pattern,  327. 

Hilarv,  St.,  iii,  326. 

Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand,  theur  song  of  more  ancient  date  than 
Charles  the  Great,  i,  13. 

Himera,  the  Cartha^^an  and  Sicilian  boundary  in  Sidly,  ii,  4. 

Himera,  the  battle  cannot  have  been  fought  on  the  same  day  as  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  ii,  3. 

HimUcOy  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  siege  of  Lilybseunu 
ii,30. 

HimUco  conducts  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  Sicily  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  ii,  116;  makes  hunself  master  of  i^gentum,  116.  • 
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BmtlcOj  Phameas,  general  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third  Puiiio 
war,  ii,  235 ;  his  conduct  at  the  end  of  tne  war,  235. 

Hippo  rises  against  Carthage,  ii,  45. 

Hippocrates^  emissaiy  of  Hannibal  to  Hieronjmus,  ii,  114;  obtains 
the  dominion  of  Syracuse,  116;  dies  there,  117. 

J^pporUum,  i,  458. 

H&pimans,  i,  419;  declare  for  Hannibal  whilst  on  his  march  to  Ca- 
pua, ii.  107;  continue  the  Mandan  war,  358;  their  countiy  kid 
waste  by  SyUa,  386. 

A.  Hirtkuj  a  most  accomplished  man,  author  of  the  eighth  book  de 
bello  GaUicOj  and  of  the  book  de  beUo  Alexandrino^  iii,  40,  64 ; 
advises  Caesar  to  be  cautious,  80;  consul,  87;  the  war  of  Mutina, 
89;  his  death,  89;  an  elegant  writer,  130. 

Hispania  Bcetica^  quite  Latinized,  iii,  215. 

HisPANicus  Senatus,  in  the  time  of  Sertorius,  ii,  400. 

History  has  not  the  effect  of  weakening  man's  belief  in  Providence, 
ii,  49;  importance  of  Roman  history,  i,  78. 

Historical  annals^  some  existed  before  the  burning  by  the  Gauls,  i,  5. 

Historical  literature  of  the  Germans,  the  oldest  is  written  in  poeUy, 
i,  16. 

Hoche^  general,  ii,  14. 

Holidays  of  the  senate  durine  September  and  October,  iii,  119. 

Holland^  after  the  peace  of  Munster  there  arose  there  a  wild  sort  of 
life  and  differences  between  William  II.  and  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, i,  308 ;  takes  the  lead  among  the  seven  Dutch  provinces,  886* 
the  hereditaiy  Stadtholder  Captain  General  and  High  Admiral, 
iii,  119. 

Holstein,  bondage  abolished,  i,^  251. 

Hofy  Scriptures^  books  restored  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
1,7. 

HomerideSy  a  genos  in  Chios,  of  no  relationship  to  Homer,  i,  159. 

HomoousianSy  their  persecutions,  iii,  309,  315. 

Honorioy  Justa  Grata,  iii,  335. 

Honoriusy  Emperor,  iii,  322 ;  holds  his  court  at  Milan,  830 ;  hemmed 
in  at  Ajsti,  330;  flies  across  the  Alps,  330;  triumphal  arch,  330; 
Stilicho's  son-in-kw,  332;  his  death,  335. 

Hoohe  not  capable  of  deep  enquiry,  i,  4,  72 :  iii,  94. 

HoraHi  and  Vuriatiiy  theur  combat  poetical,  i,  81;  unknown  which 
of  them  were  Romans,  and  which  Albans,  128. 

Horatii  belong  to  the  gentes  nUnoreSy  i,  206. 

Jf.  HoratiuSy  elected  in  the  place  of  Collatinus,  i,  205. 

M,  Horatku  BarbatuSy  requires  the  decemvirs  to  resign  their  power, 
i,  308. 

Horatius  CocleSy  i,  210. 

Q.  Horatius  FlaccuSy  i,  277;  loving  mention  of  his  father,  ii,  292; 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  own  neople,  312 ;  not  to  be  compared 
with  Vir^  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  writers,  312 ;  turns  xsp 
his  nose  at  Luciiius,  393 ;  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  iii,  99 ; 
his  journey  to  Brundusium,  104;  his  most  poetical  time,  104;  his 
sayings  concerning  Octavian,  112;  his  father  not  foreign,  but  of 
Italian  origin,  134;  his  earlier  history,  134;  does  not  deserve  the 
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reproadi  of  being  called  m  flatterer,  184;  dnonology  of  his  worki^ 

135;  fictitions  names,  185;  opuion  of  him,  135. 
Von  BomuufTy  his  work  on  the  Tyrol,  iii,  151. 
Bors^  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Antoninus,  belongs  to  m  race 

which  does  not  seem  to  us  beautiful,  iii,  275. 
Q.  Bortentias,  dictator,  i,  540. 
Q,  Bortentkuy  the  orator,  not  free  from  envj,  ii,  894;  readj  to  sell 

his  convictions  for  money,  895;  iii,  26;  his  son  put  to  death,  iii, 

99. 
Hoitioj  mistress  of  Pkopertius,  iii,  187. 
BoitUuumt^  na>hew  or  son  of  Decius,  colleague  of  (Sallus  Trebo- 

nianus,  iii,  279. 
BottUkUy  Tullus,  "mth  him  appears  a  new  era  in  history,  i,  126;  thB 

legend  of  his  death,  128;  one  of  the  Bamnes,  181. 
ffottUkUy  his  cruelty  to  the  Greeks,  ii,  210. 
Bmbon  opposed  to  Bentky  by  the  umversity  of  Oxford,  i,  42. 
Bugo.  i,  887. 

Bumberty  Colonel,  his  ezcavatioDS  in  Garthaee,  ii,  289, 810. 
Von  BumbokUy  William,  maintains  that  the  Iberijtns  were  all  of  the 

same  stock,  ii,  60 ;  believes  the  poem  on  the  Cantabrian  war  to 

be  genuine,  iii,  150. 
Bume,  ii,  58. 
BunSf  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Mongolian  race,  iii,  817;  posh  on  the 

Goths,  817;  their  abodes,  888;  their  wars,  889. 
Byhsot.  under  them  the  old  records  must  have  been  lost,  i,  7;  thdr 

age  forms  the  boundary  of  real  history,  7. 
Byrooamiy  king  of  Judaoa,  iii,  11. 


Iherians,  break  into  Spain  from  Afiica,  i,  867;  in  Southern  Spain, 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  western  Sidly  ;uid  Amca, 
867;  driven  by  the  Celts  to  the  Garonne,  868;  send  an  embassy 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  469 ;  thdr  personal  attachment  to  their 
princes,  ii,  64. 

Iberianty  on  the  Caspian  sea,  brou^t  into  subjection  by  Sapor,  iii, 
818* 

Icelutf  favourite  of  Galba,  iii,  196. 

Idumaiy  cohort  of  the,  iii,  271. 

.gnomtnto,  i,  885. 

Jlia,  mother  of  Romulus,  i,  111. 

Bia,  name  of  Jerusalem  according  to  the  Arab  writers,  iii,  230. 

/itfim,  destroyed  by  C.  Flavins  ^nbria.  u,  873. 

lUtberis,  (also  called  Hdena.)  in  Bonssillon,  iii,  805. 

lUUurffisy  near  Cordova,  ii,  120. 

lUvria,  as  far  as  Scutari,  m  country  of  low  hills,  on  the  east  it  has  a 
ni^h  ridge  of  mountains,  ii,  152. 

Jlfynan  emptre,  its  spread  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii,  47;  war 
with  Rome,  47;  peace,  47;  second  war,  57. 

JUtpriam,  see  Enchdians;  waste  the  coast  of  Greece,  ii,  46. 
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lUuricwn^  extenavely  colonised^  iii,  272;  there  are  still  some  pure 
descendants  of  the  Goths  there,  320. 

ImbrwiuMf  not  Imbriniam,  near  Snbiaoo,  i,  481. 

Imbras^  Atiieniao,  ii,  164. 

Imperator,  surname  of  the  Emperor,  iii,  117. 

Imperia  Maioxana,  i,  343. 

Ikcorpobales  res,  1, 179. 

Indibilisj  a  Spanish  prince,  enters  into  an  insonection  against  Sdpio, 
ii,  130. 

JndicUonBy  iii,  301. 

Informers,  under  Tiberius,  iii,  178;  Under  Domitian,  213. 

Inghiramij  his  forgeries,  i,  141. 

Insanity  of  several  princes,  iii,  179 ;  no  means  were  known  in  ancient 
times  for  its  treatment,  179. 

Inscriptions,  under  Hadrian,  in  barbarous  Latin,  iii,  231 ;  most  of  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  are  from  the  end  of  tiie  first  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  p.  c,  274;  written  characters  of  a  bar- 
barous shape,  276. 

Instinct  of  substituting  the  &llen  oS  members  of  political  oiganiza^ 
tions,  i,  109. 

InsubrianSf  in  Italy,  ii,  52;  conquered  by  Flaminius,  56;  ready  fox 
rebellion,  83;  declare  for  Hannibal,  87;  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans, 164;  submission  after  two  campaigns,  164 
JNSULA.  Batavorum,  iii,  203. 
nteramnium  built,  i,  497;  Boman  colony,  ii,  106. 

Interdict,  possessory,  i,  254. 

Interest,  it  is  forbidden  in  Rome  to  take  interest,  i,  541;  ii,  192. 

InterregeSj  were  only  patridans,  i,  454. 

Invading  peoples  not  to  be  found  in  scattered  spots,  i,  867. 

/onto,  with  tne  exception  of  some  towns,  comes  into  the  possession 
of  EumeneSj  i,  185. 

IbsuSj  battle,  i,  553. 

Irak  Ajemi,  has  in  all  probability  preserved  the  language  of  the 
Medes,  iii,  264. 

Ireland,  after  the  peace  of  limerick,  under  William  the  third,  ii,  264; 
the  Roman  Gatnolics  sacrificed  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  283. 

•lri»y«^/«,  i,  279. 

'lr«v^/c«/«,  i,  279. 

Isopolity,  i,  220. 

Issa,  delivered  by  the  Romans,  ii,  47. 

Isthmus  of  Corinth,  CiBsar  widies  to  cut  it  through,  Hi,  74. 

Istrians,  subjected  even  before  the  war  of  Hannibal,  ii,  57. 

Itdli,  name  of  the  Pelas|ians  in  Italy,  i,  97;  principle  of  the  Ita- 
lians, that  the  complaint  of  the  breach  of  treaty  was  to  be  made 
before  the  injured  people,  i,  266. 

ItoUa,  originaliy  the  countiy  south  of  the  Tiber  or  south  of  Latium, 
iii,  97;  once  oonnded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  Gaiganus  to 
Terradna,  97 ;  the  name  afterwards  extended  to  a  wider  range,  97. 

ItaKan  toums,  Rome  exacts  from  them  militaiy  service,  i,  571, 

Italians,  begin  in  the  fifteentii  century  to  consider  themselves  the 
heirs  of  ue  ancient  Romans,  i,  67, 2^22;  apply  themselves  to  hL»- 
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.  toiy,  68;  their  diffsrent  laws  in  the  middle  aees,  228;  their  tillsge. 
234 ;  their  peasantiy  worthy  and  respectHble,  the  henlsmcu  ana 
townspeople  good  for  nothmg.  460;  li,  265;  unfit  for  a  sea  life, 
i,  460 ;  niake  oeasts  of  themjKlves  when  they  have  an  opportonitj 
of  feasting,  ii,  189. 

Itfdica,    S^  Corfinium. 

Italica^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  iii,  216;  birth  phice  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian,  216. 

Ita^  divided  with  reference  to  taxation,  i,  573^  southern  Italy  takes 
the  form  of  a  province,  owing  to  the  war  with  Hannibal,  li,  186; 
the  large  estates  there  more  profitable  than  the  smaller  ones.  272; 
condition  during  the  Servile  war,  405;  divided  into  a  number  of 
regions,  iii,  124;  aversion  to  milituy  service,  159;  fields  culti- 
vated by  slaves,  and  the  population  changed,  187;  free  from  the 
land-tez,  299;  the  spirit  of  hraveiy  died  away,  880. 

Iturai,  iii.  271,  note. 

Itziff,  iii,  802. 


Jacobin  F.  H.,  compared  with  Cicero,  iii,  26. 

Jamculumj  the  existence  of  an  old  town  there,  i,  121;  probably  Ro- 
man, wlulst  the  territoiy  on  the  other  nde  of  the  Tib^  was  Etrus- 
can, 214. 

Jama  and  Jana  (Diana),  the  heavenly  lights,  ij  169. 

Janus,  two  different  ones  on  the  Roman  gates,  i,  268,  note. 

Januty  his  temple  dosed,  iii,  151. 

Janus,  Quirini,  i,  187. 

Janus^  head,  spibol  of  the  double  state. 

Jerome,  St,  iii,  325;  his  wit,  826. 

Jeremiah,  ii,  252. 

Jerusalem,  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  i,  891 ;  conquered  by  Pompcy, 
the  temple  plundered,  iii,  11;  a  militaiy  colony  founded  under  the 
name  oi  J)ha  Capitolina,  280. 

Jews,  their  last  straggle  with  the  Romans,  ii,  252;  rebellion  under 
Claudius,  iii,  199;  under  Hadrian,  280;  not  allowed  to  approach 
Jerusalem,  280 ;  outbreak  under  Antoninus  Pius,  286 ;  divided  into 
Jews  and  Proselytes,  the  latter  into  two  classes,  the  Proselytes  of 
Righteousness,  and  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  i,  164. 

Jewish  tribes,  L  168. 

Joharmes,  the  first  emj^eror  with  a  Christian  name,  iii,  885. 

Johannes  Saredieriensu,  quotes  fixtm  Iivy«  ii  67. 

Josq)kus,  his  notice  against  Apion  firom  Phoenician  chronicles,  ii,  1| 
his  book  one  of  the  most  mteresting  historical  works,  iii,  199; 
throws  l^ht  on  the  tactic  of  the  Romans,  199;  is  a  Pharisee,  199. 

Jovian,  emperor,  cedes  a  tract  of  countiy  to  the  Persians,  ii,  147; 
becomes  emperor,  iii,  815;  oondndes  a  peace  with  Persia,  815; 
gives  an  edict  for  freedom  of  belief,  815;  nis  death,  815. 

JovinuSj  usurper,  iii,  888. 

Juba,  h,  822;  long  of  Mauritania,  and  client  of  Pompey,  iii,  57; 
presented  by  Augustus  with  the  realm  of  Bocchus,  1G2. 
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Dec.  JttbelUuB^  leader  of  the  Campanian  legion  at  Bhegium,  i,  573. 

JvbeUius  Tawea^  his  death,  ii,  113. 

JuDiCES  eqmvalent  to  centumoiri,  i,  313;  delegated  by  a  praetor 
404;  eled^ed  from  the  senate,  404. 

Jugera,  five  hundred,  as  much  as  seventy  robbii  now,  ii,  277. 

JvQvrtkoj  son  of  Mastanabal,  ii,  310;  sent  to  Spain,  310;  adopted 
by  Micipsa,  311;  bribery  in  Rome,  311;  surrenders  hunseli  for 
appearance  sake  to  the  Bomans,  314;  comes  to  Rome  on  the 
strength  of  Cassins*  word  of  honour,  315;  causes  Massiva  to  be 
murdered  in  Rome,  315;  his  behaviour  towards  Metellus,  317; 
coes  to  Bocchus,  321 ;  ^ven  up  to  Marius,  321. 

Julia,  Csesar^s  aunt,  mamed  to  Marius,  iii,  83. 

Juliaf  Caesar's  daughter,  married  to  Pompey,  iii^  39. 

JuHa,  Caesar's  sister,  wife  of  M.  Atius  Baibus,  iii,  83. 

JuHoj  Augustus'  daughter,  first  married  to  Marcellus,  then  to  Agrip- 
pa,  iii,  143;  her  shameful  depravity,  146;  transported  to  Panda- 
taria,  147. 

Julia  Domnay  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  iii,  252,  254,  259: 

Julia  Emerita  (Merida)^  a  colony,  iii,  150. 

Julian,  emperor,  taken  m  hj  mj  one  who  called  himself  a  philoso- 
pher, iii,  245;  son  of  Juhus  Constantius,  304;  kept  prisoner  in 
Caesarea,  306;  called  by  the  Christian  writers  apostata,  extolled 
by  the  Heathen  ones,  307;  Caesar,  306;  mames  Helena,  307; 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  308;  his  ostentation,  309; 
character,  309;  Misopogon,  311;  war  against  Persia,  311;  his 
death,  314. 

JuliamUy  Claudius,  Caesar,  his  letter  to  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  iii, 
270. 

Julianus  Didku,  Emperor,  iii,  250 ;  character,  250 ;  put  to  death,  251. 

JulU,  an  Alban  clan,  belon^g  to  the  genies  minores,  iii,  29 ;  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Fasti  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  centuiy,  29; 
sided  with  the  popular  party,  29. 

July,  month,  origm  of  its  name,  iii,  114. 

Julius.    See  Caesar. 

C  JuUu8,  decemvir,  smnmons  the  people  to  pass  judgment  on  one 
who  was  not  reus  manifestuBf  i,  807. 

JUKIORBS,  i,  180. 

Junius.    See  Brutus. 

Junius.    See  Pennus. 

C.  Junius  BubulcuSf  consul  in  the  Sammte  war,  vows  to  Salus  a 
temple,  i,  498. 

L.  Junius  J  consul,  his  fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  ii,  34;  surprises 
Eryx,35. 

Juno,  the  worship  of  Juno  on  the  Capitol  Etruscan,  i,  148. 

Jupuer,  his  worsnip  on  the  Capitol  Etruscan,  i,  148. 

Jurisdiction  in  Italy  after  the  Lex  Julia  is  obscure,  iii,  255. 

Jurisprudence,  the  study  of,  becomes  the  province  of  the  French,  i, 
68;  revival  in  the  eighteenth  century,  73;  has  two  sides,  388: 
history  of  the  emperors  indispensable  for  it,  iii,  164;  foundation  of 
its  system  under  Hadrian,  231 ;  its  progress  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
237. 
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Jury^  in  andent  Rome,  instituted  after  the  laws  of  Graochns,  ii,  297. 
Jus  AOBABIUM,  1,  252;  the  Bomans  stand  alone  with  r^;ard  to  it, 
253. 

Jus  CiERITUM  EXULANDI,  i,  210. 

Jus  Flayianuu,  a  sort  of  "CJomplete  Lawyer,"  i,  621. 

Jus  GENTIUM,  had,  perhaps,  originallj  a  much  wider  meaning  than 

is  generally  belieyed,  i,  161. 
Jus  Pafirianum,  i,  184,  226. 
Jwtma,  wife  of  Valentinian  the  first,  iii,  321. 
Justmy  a  careless  writer,  ii,  2. 
Jugixn^  the  Martyr,  iii,  235. 
JtUhtmaiy  the  reigning  dynasty  oJ  the  Lombards,  iii,  280;  pass  the 

Po,  287. 
Juvenal^  reproached  with  having  in  his  writings  chiefly  described 

depravity,  iii,  178;  his  opinion  of  Otho,  197;  one  of  tne  greatest 

mmds,  210. 
P.  JuvenOtu  Thabut,  beaten  by  Andriscos,  ii,  247. 


Kant  assails  the  eloqnence  and  profesuon  of  advocate,  iii,  21. 

^en^iii,45. 

Kinbum,  iu,  7L 

JCinnaj  a  place  now  unknown,  i,  495. 

Klopttockf  his  hexameters,  ii,  198. 

Kunertdorf,  battle,  i,  560;  iii,  278. 


Ldbeo,    See  Atinius. 

Ldberius,  ii,  16. 

Laberuu,  Dec,^  composer  of  Sfimes,  iii,  129, 141. 

LabicL    See  Lavid. 

Labierua,  in  the  battle  of  Mnnda,  iii,  71;  his  conduct,  106;  goes  to 
the  Parthians,  106. 

LacedcBmon^  one  revolution  follows  another;  Machanidas  seizes  the 
government,  ii,  145;  lose  their  andent  constitution,  151;  a  sepa- 
rate state,  165. 

LacedcemonianSj  the  e:eneral  population  of  Sparta,  ii,  249. 

LacOy  favourite  of  Giuba,  iii,  196. 

LactantiuSf  his  work  a  reproduction  of  Cicero,  iii,  293,  325. 

LceUanus,    See  iElianus. 

Lddku,  supports  Masinissa  in  his  attack  against  Syphaz,  ii,  137. 

C.  Leukts,  gets  the  surname  of  Sapiens,  ii,  275;  fragment  of  « 
speech,  292,  394. 

Lanas,    See  Popillius. 

LcBtorwt^  fitiend  of  C.  Gracchus,  ii,  305. 

LceUu  Pomponmi  ^ves  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  arduBology,  i,  67. 

Lceiua,  ptx^edus  pratoHo  under  Commodus,  iii,  249. 

ZxBvianSy  a  people  on  the  Tidnus.  i,  365. 

lasvimu,  ^,  Valerius,  restores  A^ntum,  ii,  119;  takes  out,  as 
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>r,  a  fleet  again^  Philip,  143;  his  fleet  a  cone  for  Greece, 


146. 

Lamnut,  P.  Valeriua,  consul,  against  Pyrrhua,  i,  558;  battle  near 
HeradcKi,  558;  follows  Pymias  on  the  Appian  road,  562. 

Lametmak.,  iii,  51. 

LamiOj  on  the  Thessalian  side  of  ThermopylsB,  belongs  to  ^tolia 
Epictetna,  ii,  174;  besieged  by  Philip,  1*4;  the  siege  given  np, 
174. 

Lampadius,  G.  Gctavius,  divides  N»vin8*  history  of  the  Panic  vrar 
into  boon,  i,  17. 

Lamponius  M.j  ii,  882. 

Land  tax,  Stmrnj  has  done  a  ^reat  deal  for  its  elucidation,  iii.  229. 

Lan^uoffe,  Poli^  and  lithoanian,  their  relationship,  i,  95;  tnat  of 
a  conquered  people  often  becomes  extinct,  144;  the  Western  part 
of  the  Konian  empire  preserves  a  kind  of  onitj  of  language,  iii,  163 

Lastguedoc,  ii,  808. 

LamsvioiUj  full  citizenship  granted  to  them,  i,  448. 

Lanuvium  devastated  by  Marius,  ii,  872. 

Land  supposes  Etruscan  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Greek,  i,  142. 

Larinum,  li,  126. 

LarissOy  a  Pelas^ian  word  signifying  boron^  i,  101. 

LarSy  probably  signifies  king  or  God  in  Etruscan,  i,  136,  208,  note. 

Sp.  Lariku,  i,  206,  210. 

La^  language^  a  medley  of  Oscan,  and  Siculo-Pelasgian,  i,  105 ; 
degenerates,  iii,  232. 

LaJUnform  of  Greek  proper  names,  ii,  194. 

Latins,  had  a  number  of  towns,  fifom  Tibur  to  the  river  Tiber,  i, 
101;  Latins  and  Sabines  settle  on  the  Aventine,  165;  the  hege« 
mony  over  them  acquired  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  not  by  Serving 
Tullus,  185;  iheJeruB  Latma  established  on  the  Alban  mount, 
185 ;  tiie  sacrifices  on  the  Aventine  offered  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
afterwards  in  a  grove  near  Arida,  186 ;  Innd  themselves  ad  ma- 
jettatum  popuU  Komam  oomikr  eolendamj  195;  learaed  under 
Gctavius  Mamilius  with  Poraena,  210;  break  the  alfiauce  with 
Rome  after  the  Etruscan  calamily,  216;  peace  concluded  in  the 
year  259,  219;  receive  isopolity,  220^  league  of  Sp.  Cassius  in 
the  year  261,  220;  receive  isopolifnr  jt»  ffNUMOWM,  248;  league 
with  the  Romans  and  Hemicans,  246;  defeated  oy  the  Yolsdans 
and  iEquians  in  the  valley  of  Grotta  Ferrara,  276 ;  after  the  spr^ul 
of  the  Yolsdans  again  subject  to  the  Romans,  298;  free  them- 
selves after  the  Gallic  calamitv  from  the  Roman  rule,  886:  part 
of  them  unite  with  VelitrsB  ana  Antium  in  hostility  against  Rome, 
890;  fiiendship  with  Rome  restored,  410;  the  new  federation, 
411 ;  has  for  its  chiefe  two  pnetors,  412 ;  continue  the  war  against 
the  Samnites  alone,  436;  theur  constitution,  437;  proposals  for  a 
union  with  Rome,  487 ;  war  with  Rome,  438;  fight  near  Veseris, 
439;  battle  near  Trifanum,  444;  oonditiona  ti  their  subjection, 
444;  last  insurrection,  445;  battle  on  the  river  Astura,  447;  the 
people  are  bom  husbandmen,  460;  revolt,  480;  opposed  to  the 
agrarian  law  <tf  TL  Graodius,  ii,  283;  C.  Gracchus  wishea  to  ex- 
t^  to  them  the  ftdl  ri^^t  of  citixcoiihip,  299;  meaoiog  in  tha 
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time  of  livios  Drnsos,  346;  receive  the  full  franchise  bjthe  Lex 

Julia,  354. 
Latini,  iii,  258. 
iMtinjortjficationt,  i,  146. 
Latin  towns^  thirty  in  nomberi  i,  109;  have  all  of  them  a  council  of 

a  Hundred,  120. 
Latium  extends  as  far  as  Gampania,  i,  102 ;  suffers  dreadfully  in  the 

war  with  Cinna,  ii,  372. 
Latteen  sails  of  the  ancients,  ii,  39. 
Laudationes  funebres,  i,  11 ;  owing  to  them  falsifications  creep 

into  Roman  history,  11;  a  tissue  of  repetitions  like  the  xiygt 

Wtra^ft^  261. 
Lawentum  alone  retains  the  old  foedua,  i,  451. 
Laubuks^  insurrection,  i,  430;  quelled  by  Valerius  Conms,  431;  bat- 
tle, 494. 
Lamd^  not  Labid,  344:  Roman  colony,  345. 
Lavimum  founded  b;^  tnirty  householos,  i^  109;  a  general  name  for 

Latium,  central  point  of  the  Prisd  Latmi,  109;  Keeps  faithful  to 

Rome,  390. 
LaySy  historical,  in  Roman  history,  i,  88. 
Leagues^  a  dause  in  those  of  the  ancients,  wherein  the  contracting 

parties  prescribed  to  each  other  the  bounds  of  their  intended  en^ 

croachments  upon  other  nations,  i*  412. 
Leave  ofaibsmce^  purchased  l^  the  Roman  soldiers,  iii,  157. 
Leoati  Auousn,  pro  oonsule  pro  jartBtore^  &c.,  iii,  121. 
Leoati  pro  prcsiore  in  the  impenal  provmoes,  often  remained  the 

whole  of  their  liyes  in  the  same  proymce,  iii,  244. 
Leges,  the  resolutions  of  the  patndans,  i,  241. 
Leges  annalbs,  suspended  during  the  second  Pnnio  war,  u,  132 ;  fas 

VUUa  aumaUs  rigorously  obsenred,  239;  those  in  force  in  Cicero's 

days,  dated  from  the  age  of  S^^lla,  239. 
Leges  /aommb,  (lidnian  Rogations,)  i,  205,  396;  violated  in  the 

year  412  for  the  Ust  time,  426 ;  enlargement  of  it,  432. 
Leges  Pompela.  ill,  38. 
Leges  Pobgls,  iii,  35. 
Leges  PublujuB,  i,  447. 
Leges  sACBATiS,  he  who  violated  them  was  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  at 

the  temple  of  CereSj  i,  290. 
Leges  SEMPBONiiE,  li,  277,  294. 
Leges  Valerla,  i,  207. 
Legio  Martia,  iii,  89. 
Leaion^  in  the  war  of  Hannibal,  consisted  of  4,200  men  and  200 

horse,  ii,  98. 
Lemons^  the  countiy  and  city,  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  calamity,  i, 

375;  the  country  legions  armed  with  pikes,  376;  consisted  luilf 

of  Latins  and  half  ot  Romans,  376;  three  thousand  men  strong, 

876 ;  their  arrangement  in  the  war  against  the  Latins,  441 ;  their 

division  in  CaB8ar*s  time,  ii,  326;  their  time  of  service,  iii,  126: 

their  camps  on  the  frontiers  in  which  they  were  stationea  until 

superannuated,  169 ;  outbreak  in  Illyricnm  and  on  the  Rhine,  169  ; 

their  degeneracy  in  the  East,  248. 
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LeffiskUiontf  of  old,  did  not  only  comprise  dvil  and  criminal  law  and 
judicial  procedai«,  but  political  law  and  transient  measures  also, 
1,  278;  should  be  independent  of  magistracy,  278. 

Lembi,  the  lightest  ships,  u,  17. 

LeniukUf  consul,  praetor,  accomplice  of  Catiline,  iii,  22. 

Leo  the  Great,  iiL  327. 

Lepidus,  M.  JEnmius,  head  of  the  democracy,  ii,  395;  sets  himself 
u^  as  the  ayen^.of  Rome,  396;  dies  in  SHrdinia,  397. 

Lepidus^  M.  JEmilius,  in  Gaul,  iii,  87;  triumvir,  91;  confined  to 
Africa,  105;  Pontifex  Maximus,  110, 118. 

LeponfioM.  on  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  of  Etruscan  race,  i,  145;  stand 
against  uie  immigrating  Grauls,  368. 

Lertda  tn  Caialonia,  bs^e,  iii,  56. 

Lesbos,  allied  with  Chios  and  Byzantium,  iii,  145. 

Lessing,  endowed  with  a  most  philological  spirit,  i,  73;  ii,  245;  Ger- 
man literature  reaches  perfection  through  Leasing,  iii,  127;  con- 
necting link  between  two  generations,  130;  has  no  equal  among 
German  prose  writers,  226. 

LetronMy  ii^  78. 

Letters,  theu:  use  known  in  the  earliest  tunes  among  the  Romans,  i, 
4;  a  otmmion  use  not  to  be  thought  of  previous  to  the  use  of  Uie 
Egyptian  papyrus,  4;  have  a  threefold  root,  4,  note;  of  more  an- 
cient date  m  Europe  than  Homer,  4. 

Leiuoo-ayryms,  ii,  360. 

Levesque,  i,  73. 

Lex  JElia  et  Fuita.  ii,  225;  repealed  by  Clodius,  226. 

Lex  JElia  Sbmtia,  iii,  122,  163. 

Lex  Aoraria  of  Sp.  Cassius,  i,  256;  probably  accepted,  257;  km 
agrcuria  tribunicia,  346. 

Lex  Atebnia  Tabfeia,  i,  339. 

Lex  Aubelia  j«(2iciar»a,  iii,  4. 

Lex  Cassia  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  innovation,  ii,  285. 

Lex  Cornelia  de  ambitu,  ii,  227. 

Lex  Flaminia,  ii,  87. 

Lex  Furia  testamentaria  may  be  placed  about  the  year  450,  i,  303. 

Lex  de  Gallia  Ciscdpina^  ii,  165. 

Lex  Genucia,  i,  517. 

Lex  Hortensia,  i,  322,  542. 

Lex  de  imperio,  ii,  41. 

Lex  Julia,  i,  120,  172,  311;  unites  Gallia  Cispadana  to  Italy,  ii« 
165,  354. 

Lex  Julia  de  aduUeriOj  iii,  187. 

Lex  Julia  dejwUciU,  iii,  124. 

Lex  Julia  Norbaka,  iiL  119. 

Lex  Junia,  i,  280 ;  dated  by  Dionysius  tWrty  years  too  early,  280. 

Lex  MiBNiA,  made  the  confirmation  by  the  curies  a  mere  form,  i, 
406,  539. 

Lex  Mensia,  i,  173. 

l.mc  MuciA  LiciNiA,  ii,  344. 

Lex  Ooulnia,  i,  130,  523. 

Lex  Ovinia  tbibunicia,  i,  335. 
2i> 
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Lex  Papia  Poppjsjl,  iii,  168, 187. 

Lex  Pbdia,  iii,  91. 

Lex  Publilia,  of  the  dictator,  Q.  Publilius  Pbilo,  i,  321. 

Lex  Seb\  ilia,  ii,  846. 

Lex  Tbbbvtilia,  i,  278. 

Lex  Thosia,  ii,  290. 

Lex  Tbebov ia,  iii,  37. 

Lex  Valeeia,  i,  236. 

Lex  Valebia  Hobatia,  i,  320. 

Lex  Yocoeia,  ii,  225. 

I^den  inhabited  onlj  about  the  centre,  ii,  103. 

Libanius  appeases  the  emperor  Theodosius,  iii,  322. 

LiBEBTiin  and  their  descendants  excluded  from  the  Rentes,  i, 

160.    See  Freedmen. 
Jjibrary  of  Ptolemj  Philadelphus  burnt,  iii,  64. 
LiBBI  AUeiTBALES,  i,  11, 238. 
LiBBi  PATALEfl^  of  EtTUScan  origin,  i,  151. 

LiBBI  LEGEM,  i,  9. 

LiBBI  MAGISTBATinTM,  i,  9. 

LiBBI  PotfTIEICUM,  i,  10. 

LiBiTBEiB,  Mght  ships,  ii,  17.  [Italy,  i,  98. 

Jjibur»ian»f  the  name  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  North  of 

lAbyanSf  oppressive  neighbours  of  the  Oartiiaginians,  ii,  2; 
mingle  onij^  gradually  with  the  Phoenician  settleis,  2,  4;  do 
not  differ  in  their  constitution  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Europe,  6 ;  the  relation  between  the  Libyans  and 
Pceni  analogous  to  that  of  the  Lettish  and  the  Lithuanians 
to  the  Germans,  6;  take  arms  against  Carthage,  44;  have  an 
alphabet  of  their  own,  310. 

Idcinian  family f  defends  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  i,  402. 

Idciniu^  laws  are  in  £Etct  only  a  repetition  of  fonner  ones,  ii, 
402;  conf.,  ii,  270. 

lAcimus,    See  Orassus,  Lucullus,  etc. 

Ideiniut,  Augustus  in  Blyricum,  iii,  298;  war  with  Maxi* 
minian  Daza,  300;  war  with  Constantine,  300;  married  to 
Constantia,  half-sister  of  Constantine,  300;  conquered  near 
Adrianople,  executed,  300. 

P.  Licinius  Calvna,  plebeian  senator,  i,  340. 

C.  Licinius  Macer,  writes  history  from  documents,  i,  33;  one  of 
Pliny's  sources,  33 ;  Cicero  speisiks  imfavourably  of  him,  33. 

C.  Licinius  Stole j  tribune  of  the  people,  i,  39i);  accused  of 
having  evaded  his  own  law,  ii,  272. 

Lictors,  among  the  Tuscans  the  king  of  each  town  has  a  lictor, 
i,  221 ;  twelve  Latin  and  twelve  Boman  lictors  given  to  the 
common  dictator,  221 ;  represent  the  curies,  639. 

LwhiningSf  flashing  forth  from  the  earth,  the  fact  already 
known  to  the  Etruscans,  i,  154 

Li^fus  sharpened  the  wit  and  quickened  the  mind  of  the  people, 
u,  395. 

Liffuriams  in  South  of  France,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy,  i,  868; 
pushed  on  by  the  Iberians  as  far  as  Aix  in  Provence,  368;  a  war- 
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like  race,  371;  war  aeainst  Rome,  ii,  51;  new  war  agunst  Rome, 
200;  did  not  extend  oeT<md  the  iMraers  of  Provence,  200;  fiftj 
thousand  licurians  led  nom  their  homes  into  Samninm,  200. 

lAgurian  people$  in  Piedmont,  ii,  57. 

iMybaum^  besieged  b^  Pyrrhna,  i,  566;  its  fortifications  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  ancient  woild,  567;  siege  raised  by  Pyrrhns,  567; 
the  sorvivors  of  Motye  become  the  founders  of  LUjbsnm,  575 ; 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  ii,  29;  etymology  of  its  name,  29;  had 
a  go<M  haxiwnr,  29;  Roman,  116. 

Lembs,  made  road,  iii^  157. 

lAmigaiiUea^  a  Sarmatian  colony,  iii,  301. 

lAnen  fmuw^actyireiy  iii,  237. 

LiNOUA  RusncA,  or  wigarii,  '^^^^ 

Lwariotes,  the  goardians  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  against  the  pirates, 
1,428. 

L^parian  icfef ,  sea  fight,  ii,  15. 

Liptius,  JnstoiB,  i,  240 ;  does  not  distinguish  between  the  difierent 
ages,  240. 

Lis  vindicls  and  lU  vmdiciarum^  i,  123. 

ZMto,  chief  town  of  the  Opcans,  i,  108. 

LUernum,  a  Latin  colony,  or  ooioma  marUmOf  between  Gumse  and 
MintumsB,  ii,  185. 

LUenaure^  Christian,  iii,  325. 

lAter€aure,  Grecian,  roinons  efiects  of  the  great  fire  at  Constantino- 
jple,  iii,  190. 

LUeraiurej  Roman,  under  Augustus,  compared  with  that  of  the 
French  under  Lods  XIV.,  and  the  latter  with  that  under  Louis 
XV.,  i,  31;  the  division  into  golden,  sOver,  &c.,  ages  very  pre- 
j)osterou8,  iii,  185. 

Lwui^  mother  m  M.  Gato,  iii,  76.  ^ 

lAvia  DnmUoy  wife  of  Augustus,  iii,  143 ;  her  sway  over  Augustus, 
143;  accused  of  poisoning^  C.  Caesar,  148:  hatred  to  Germanicus, 
160;  daughter  of  Livius  Urusus,  165;  Tiberius*  fear  of  her,  174; 
her  death,  174;  treated  Qandius  with  particular  harrimess,  181. 

LAviUa,  daughter  of  the  elder  Drusus,  wife  of  the  younger,  iii,  175. 

lAvius  Andromcut,  ii,  195;  makes  an  abridginent  of  the  Odyssey  in 
the  Italian  measure,  196;  his  tragedies,  196. 

jtf.  Lwiut  Dnmu,  tries  to  undermine  the  popularity  of  C.  Gracchus, 
u,  301;  founds  twelve  colonies,  302;  whether  they  were  really 
founded,  302. 

M,  Lkmu  Drutui,  son  of  the  former,  tribune,  ii,  344;  his  probable 
aim,  345;  his  ledslation,  345;  goes  over  to  the  opposition,  348; 
murdered,  349;  denounces  the  conspiracy  of  the  Italians  against 
the  senate,  351. 

lAvkti  DnmUf  father  of  livia  Drusilla,  his  real  name  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  ui,  165. 

T  LMus  Patanmu  (Liv^\  liable  to  the  censure  of  having  made  the 
eariier  Roman  history  nU  into  di8rn>ute,  i,  4 :  his  statements  con- 
cerning the  booty,  etc,  are  taken  from  the  Triumphal  Fasti,  10; 
his  carelessness  with  regard  to  makins  use  <tf  historical  records, 
11;  to>k  his  description  of  the  time  of  we  kings  firom  Ennius,  24, 
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80;  anachronism  with  regard  to  the  Oridnes  of  Cato,  26;  in  his 
first  books  borrowed  many  things  from  Vfuerios  Antias.  88;  began 
to  write  in  743, 45 ;  bom  in  693  at  Patavium,  died  772,  45 ;  grounds 
for  fixing  the  period  at  which  he  be^n  to  compose  his  history  at 
80  late  a  date,  45 ;  traces  found  in  the  last  books  of  the  first  de- 
cade, that  Livy  had  known  Dion^nsins,  45;  died  before  he  had 
finished  his  work,  45 ;  the  division  in  decades  an  origmal  one,  47; 
in  the  later  decades  he  paraphrases  Polybius,  47 ;  Incomes  prolix 
in  his  old  age,  47 ;  the  old  grammarians  reproach  him  with  tau- 
tology and  palilogy,  48;  the  preface  belonci  to  the  worst  parts  of 
the  work,  48;  was,  when  he  commenced  nis  work,  entirely  defi- 
cient in  general  hutorical  knowledge,  48;  dictated  the  whole  of 
his  work,  49;  always  took  one  annalist  as  his  eround  work,  49; 
his  talent  for  description  and  narration,  50 ;  deficient  in  compre- 
hensiveness of  view,  50;  was  in  early  life  a  Pompeian,  50;  iii,  92; 
reproach  of  Patavinity,  i,  51 ;  the  perfect  correctness  of  his  style, 
51;  his  amiable  disposition,  52;  his  inflaence  on  the  later  ages, 
62;  all  thfe  MSS.  of  the  first  decade  ma^  be  traced  to  a  single 
one,  53 ;  missing  books  of  livy  sought  for  in  difierent  parts  of  tne 
world,  64;  fragments  of  the  ninety-first  book,  65;  condition  of 
the  text,  55;  commentaries  and  editions,  66;  no  quotation  from 
him  since  Priscian,  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  except  in 
Joannes  Saresberensis,  67;  his  account  the  most  unadulterated 
source  for  the  earlier  tim^  81;  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had 
written  from  the  old  heroic  poems,  92,  136;  dves  his  sources 
without  understanding  them,  216;  the  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Auruncians  occurs  twice  in  him,  222;  does  not  generaUv  alter  the 
materials  which  he  finds,  but  merely  drops  part  of  tn 


hem,  241; 
was,  with  all  his  genius,  no  more  tlian  a 'rhetorician,  827;  mis- 
takes, in  the  second  Punic  war,  a  certain  Heraclitus  for  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  same  name,  329;  makes  use  of  Dionysius,  peniaps  as 
early  as  in  the  fifth  book,  864 ;  looks  upon  earlier  Roman  history 
with  a  sort  of  irony,  383;  wrote  history  not  to  give  an  account  of 
facts,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  narrative,  397;  is  very  exact  in  his 
histories  of  the  Fabian  house,  607;  did  not  think  of  making  any 
use  of  Hannibal's  memoirs,  ii,  62;  the  romantic  in  him  may  b« 
traced  to  Coelius  Antipater,  63;  in  his  accounts  of  the  war  of 
Hannibal  we  may  distmguish  the  different  sources,  68;  all  the 
speeches  of  Hanno  and  others  are  rhetorical  trifles,  68;  the  de- 
Bcriijtion  of  the  siege  of  Saguntum  certainly  firom  Coelius,  72; 
opinion  on  Cicero,  hi,  92,  95 :  literary  character,  141 ;  takes  pity 
on  Claudius,  and  encourages  nim  to  write  history,  182;  influence 
of  the  rhetoridans  on  him,  186;  whenever  he  wants  to  be  argu- 
mentative he  is  infinitely  harder  than  Tacitus,  226;  stands  forth 
as  a  ^reat  man  hi  his  age,  228. 

M.  Liuius  SalinatOTj  near  Ariminum,  ii,  126. 

LixcBy  i,l78. 

Loansy  earliest  system  of  them,  i,  387;  loan  from  the  rich  in  Rome 
ii,  37. 

Locks,  known  to  the  ancients,  broueht  to  perfection  by  the  Nether- 
landers  n  the  fifteenth  century,  in,  74. 
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.jOcrianty  Ozolian,  £tolian,  ii,  151. 

Locri^  i,  459;  taken  by  the  Bruttians,  ii,  107;  the  first  Greek  town 
which  declares  for  Hannibal,  107;  taken  from  Hannibal  bj  Sdpio, 
133. 

Locris^  well  affected  to  Maoedon  daring  the  war  of  Hannibal,  ii,  1^5 ; 
subject  to  the  role  of  the  Macedonians,  151 ;  a  separate  state,  163. 

LocuPLETBS,  i,  182;  locupletes  testes^  182. 

Logau'i  poems  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  iii,  840. 

M,  Lottimy  legate,  defeated  by  the  Bmcteri,  iii,  153. 

LombardBy  carried  on  the  nfoney  trade  in  medieval  Italy,  i,  227. 

Lombards,  fearing  rebellions,  pulled  down  the  walls  of  all  the  con- 
quered towns  in  Italy,  ii,  20f  pass  the  Po,  iii,  287;  see  Juthungi. 

Ixmbardy,  the  cold  there  not  less  severe  than  in  Germany,  ii,  86. 

Louis  XlILy  conspires  against  one  of  his  subjects,  iii,  333. 

Lows  XIV,,  the  aeyastation  of  the  Palatinate  under  him  is  the  last 
war  of  honors,  ii,  119. 

Lucck,  colony  founded,  ii,  165;  congress  between  Caesar,  Pompey 
and  Crassns,  iii,  39. 

Lucanians^  sprung  from  the  Sabine  stock,  i,  122;  not«[i  a  position 
of  equahty  with  the  (Enotrians,  153;  war  agiunst  them  decided 
by  a  miraculous  apparition,  219;  come  from  the  Samnites,  419 ; 
attack  Heradea  and  Metapontum,  463 ;  send  ambassadors  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  469:  hostile  to  the  Greek,  but  partake  of  Greek 
civilization,  472;  called  a  Samnite  colony,  478;  are  (Enotrians 
become  Samnites,  479;  never  strong,  479;  union  with  Rome, 
479;  independent,  505;  war  with  Taientum,  510;  with  the  Sam- 
nites, 524;  f^ain  turn  their  arms  against  Rome,  544;  send  am- 
bassadors to  ryrrhus  to  Epirus,  557;  acknowledge  the  supremacy, 
571;  in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  577;  fall  away  frxtm  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  ii,  107;  not  trustworthy.  111;  hardly 
dealt  with  after  the  war  of  Hannibal,  187;  revolt  ia  the  Social 
war  against  Rome,  352. 

Lucania,  nearly  the  whole  country  under  Honorius  was  pasture- 
land,  li.  264. 

lAtcan,  the  Pharsalia  wretched,  iu,  132;  immensely  read  during 
the  middle  ages,  186:  the  Lucanian  school,  186. 

Luceres  Lucertes,  the  tnird  tribe  of  the  earliest  Roman  population, 
i,  129;  in  the  same  relation  to  the  two  older  tribes,  as  Ireland 
was  to  Great  Britain  to  the  year  1782,  130;  introduced  into  the 
senate  by  Tarauinius  Priscus,  141;  are  calledyac^  regis^  194. 

Luceria,  originally  a  Samnite  town,  taken  from  them  by  Apulians, 
besieged  by  the  Samnites,  i,  486;  the  conquest  happened  very 
likely  in  the  year  439,  493  j  receives  a  colony,  497;  ii,  106. 

Lucerne  and  Berne,  insurrection  in  the  year  1657,  i,  287. 

Lucarum,  name  of  the  town  on  the  Coehus,  i,  129. 

Lucian^s  Leziphanes,  iii,  234;  overrated  for  some  time,  234;  his 
style  calls  forth  our  admiration,  234. 

iMctlkts,  from  Suessa  Aurunca,  his  verses,  ii,  893. 

JjudUa,  rister  of  Commcdus,  iii,  248. 

LwreHa,  ii,  198;  her  marriage  with  Collatinus  belongs  to  poetry 
alone,  204. 
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JJHcr&Hui,  Boman  pr»tor,  ^Murticulatly  notorious  b j  his  orael 

deeds  against  the  Greeks,  li,  809. 
T.  iMeretiuM  Cams,  his  eminence,  iii,  128. 
Q.  Lucretius  Qfslla,  besieges  Prsneste,  ii,  381. 
8p.  LuereHus  Tricipitinus,  belongs  to  t^  Bamnes,  i,  200; 

prinoeps  Senatns,  201. 
LucuUuMy  historian,  i,  36. 
L»  LneulluSt  general  in  Spain,  ii,  223;  opinion  of  him,  iii,  6; 

outbreak  against  him,  8 ;  retreats  to  Cappadocia,  8 ;  recalled,  8. 
ImcumoAoina  Bomulus  in  the  war  against  the  Sabines,  i,  117 ; 

title  of  an  Etruscan  king,  136. 
Lucus  FeteUwus,  place  of  assembly  for  the  populus  outside  the 

town,  i,  269. 
Luni  BoMAin,  after  the  Lidnian  rogations  a  fourth  day  is 

added  to  them  fbr  the  plebeians,  i,  40iS. 
Lunsburfff  only  one  house  left,  i,  140. 
Lnffdttnensia*  tables,  i,  87, 190. 
—  LUB,  adjective-termination,  had  a  diminutive  meaning  given 

it  at  a  later  period,  i,  341. 
LuoUamans,  their  dwelling-place,  ii,  223;  Galba's  treachery  to 

them,  224;  peace,  260. 
LtUatius,  See  Catullus. 
Lycia,  civilised,  even  before  it  was  hellenised,  ii,  2;  undei 

Egyptian  rule,  147;  conquered  by  Syria,  148;  Bhodian,  183: 

ta!ken  from  the  Bhodians  by  the  Bomans,  219 ;  iii,  8. 
Lyciscus,  partisan  of  the  Bomans  in  JBtolia,  ii,  209. 
I^cortas,  father  of  Polybius,  ii,  209. 
Indians,  under  Atys  emigrate  to  Tyrrhenia,  i,  142 ;  after  the 

destruction  of  Troy,  they  push  forward  nearer  the  coast  and 

subjugate  the  Meonians,  144. 
Lydia,  s^ven  to  Eumenes,  ii,  183. 
I^dus,  Joannes,  makes  use  of  excellent  materials,  i,  205 ;  was 

a  heathexi,  iii,  335,  note. 
Lygdamus  is  very  likely  not  the  nam<»  of  the  author  of  the 

poems  in  the  collection  of  Tibullus,  iii,  137. 
Lysimaehia,  destroyed  by  the  Thracians,  ii,  167;  fortified,  167; 

its  situation,  176. 
Lysimachus,  obtains  the  whole  of  Maoedon  after  having  shared 

it  with  Pyirhus,  i,  554;  a  curse  on  his  house,  576. 

M 

Maeoahess,  iii,  2. 

Ji£aeed<m  abandons  Antigonus  Oonatas,  proclaims  Pyrrhus  em- 
peror, leaves  the  latter  again,  and  sides  wit^  Antigonus,  i, 
569;  extends  in  Philip's  times  as  far  as  the  STestus,  ii,  161 ; 
diviaion  of  the  country  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  218; 
province,  247 ;  &voured  by  Caracalla,  iii,  238. 

Maeed<miaHs  originaUy  Pelasgians,  i,  96,  note ;  their  system  of 
nghtmg  m  masses,  569;  their  true  home  the  mountains  east 
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of  nijrria,  ii,  152;  fbrmerly  under  their  own  liege  lordfl,  then 

dependent  on  Plulip,  153;  were  no  barbarians,  167* 
Macer,     See  Lidnius. 

Jd^achanidoM  sieses  upon  the  goyemment  of  8parta,  ii,  145. 
J£achare»,  son  of  Mithridat^  makes  a  separate  peace  with 

Pompey,  iii,  10. 
Mctechiavellj  \,  251. 

Maekf  general,  capitulates  near  Ulm,  iii,  280. 
MacHanua,  Gessius,  husband  of  Mamsea,  iii,  260. 
M,  Macrinus^  prsefectus  prsetorio,  iii,  259 ;  emperor,  259 ;  tries 

to  restore  discipline  among  the  soldiers,  259;  rebellion,  259; 

his  death,  250;  was  not,  perhaps,  of  noble  race,  266. 
Macro,  fayourite  of  Tiberius,  prsefiectus  yigilum,  iii,  176. 
MaerobiM,  refuted,  iii,  112 ;  flourished  at  Uie  end  of  the  fourth 

century,  323. 
Macenat,  C.Cilnius,  iii,  103, 134;  character,  154;  hisanoeators 

on  both  sides  seem  to  haye  been  raised  to  the  hi^^iest  magis- 
tracies at  Arretium,  145. 
8j>-  Malius  affords  help  during  AitanBaaae,  i,  837;  murdered  by 

Seryilius  Ahala,  338. 
CL  Mmmm§f  coBqaoB  on  the  river  Astura,  finishes  the  Latin 

war,  i,  447 ;  praetor  ret  gerenda  causa,  406. 
M<B8a,  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  iii,  259;  forms  a  conspiracy 

against  Macrinus,  260. 
Maestricht,  sacked  in  1576,  i,  577. 
MaffH,  proposes  a  union  of  the  nobility  of  Venice  and  of  the 

terra  firma,  i,  512,  542. 
MagaUa,  or  Megara,  suburb  of  Carthage,  u,  240. 
Magdeburg,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  after  its  destruction, 

reduced  from  thirty  thousand  to  three  thousand,  i,  386, 500. 
Magitier,  warden  of  the  Vicus  or  pagus,  i,  174 ;  iii,  123. 
Magitter  equitem,  his  ofiloe  a  continuation  of  the  dignity  of 

tribxmus  celerum,  i,  199;  not  necessarily  a  patrician,  199. 
Magister  populi,  i,  221. 
JDec.  Magius,  allowed  by  Hannibal  to  leave  Capua,  ii,  67; 

advises  to  remain  true  to  the  Homans,  105. 
Magnentius,  rebellion,  iii,  305;  defeated  by  Constantine,  306. 
Magnesia,  constituted  as  an  independent  state,  ii,  163. 
Magnesia,  on  the  Sipylus,  battle,  ii,  164, 178. 
Magnus,  surname  of  CaracaUa,  iii,  258. 
Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal,  ii,  65, 123 ;  driven  back  to  the  At- 
lantic, 128 ;  goes  to  the  Balearic  isles,  and  from  thence  to 

Liguria,  1^;  his  progress  in  Italy,  139;  recalled,  dies,  139. 
MaMrbal,  commanoer  of  the  Cartha^^inian  cavalry,  calls  upon 

Hannibal  to  follow  him  to  Bome,  ii,  103. 
Mai,  Angelo,  his  vanity,  i,  40. 
Majorian,  emperor,  iii,  343;  his  high  character,  344;   his 

undertaJdngs  and  his  death,  344. 
Malaga,  Phoenician  settlement,  ii,  59. 
Malchus,  historian,  iii,  327. 
Maleus  conquers  Carthage,  ii,  8. 
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Cn.  MaUkUf  oonsnl,  his  aimj  destroyed  hj  the  drnhn  and  Tetrtones, 
ii,326. 

MaUa^  its  evacuation  demanded  of  the  English  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  but  not  executed,  i,  467. 

Maltese  dtakd  still  retains  some  Punic  elements,  ii,  5. 

MaUhmut,  in  Horace  instead  of  Maecenas,  iii,  135. 

Mamasfi,  younger  daughter  of  Mcesa,  iii,  260;  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus,  261;  her  avarice,  262;  murdered,  267. 

MameriineSf  get  possession  of  Messana  by  treachery,  i,  566,  567; 
common  name  tor  the  Oscan  mercenaries,  577;  apply  to  the  Ko- 
mans,  579;  independent  after  the  first  Punic  war,  u,  41. 

Mamertus^  Claudius,  iii,  326. 

L.  MancmuSj  consul,  ii,  237. 

Mancinus,  G.  Hostilius,  defeated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Numantia, 
ii,  262 ;  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines,  but  not  accepted,  262. 

MandonkUf  Spanish  chief,  joins  an  insurrection  agdnst  Sapio,  ii, 
129. 

McmtchcBisnif  iii,  316. 

Jtr.  ManUiMf  consul,  ii,  232;  a  highly  distinguished  jurist,  ii,  234. 

Manivle,  i,  197. 

Mcmmu  CapitoUmUy  condemned  to  death  not  by  the  people,  but  by 
the  Curies,  i,  94;  befriends  the  sufferers,  392;  condemned  by  the 
conciHum  populi,  395;  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  395. 

ManUus  drives  hack  the  Gauls,  i,  382. 

C,  Afcmlius  TorquaUiSy  his  duel  with  a  Gaul  seems  to  be  historical, 
1,409. 

C,  Manlitu^  general  of  Catiline  in  Etruria,  iii,  23. 

Cn.  ManlnUj  killed  in  the  Veientine  war,  i,  261. 

On,  ManUua.  consul,  his  campaign  against  the  Galatians,  ii,  181 ; 
conquers  tnem,  183. 

Z.  ManUus,  consEul,  eoes  with  Regulus  to  Africa,  ii,  20 ;  recalled,  21. 

T,  MamlmSy  consul,  his  declaration  against  the  Latins,  i,  438 ;  has 
his  son  executed  for  disobedience,  440. 

MannerCs  work  on  ancient  Italy  can  only  receive  very  qualified  re- 
commendation, i,  75. 

Mantua,  iii,  101. 

Mamuiim,  his  commentary  to  Cicero^s  epistles  indispensable,  i,  269, 
note;  iii,  94;  his  reseaitdies  on  Roman  jurisdiction,  ii,  299. 

Maps,  disadvanta^  of  the  want  of  them,  ii,  95. 

Marble,  its  first  mtroduction  into  Rome,  ii,  394;  Canrara  marble 
first  Drought  into  use  by  Augustus,  iii,  149;  foreign,  222. 

Marbod,  his  kingdoin.  iii,  154,  159. 

MarcelHmu,  prince  or  Illyria,  iii,  344. 

MarceUinus,  see  Ammianus. 

C.  MarceUus,  consul,  iii,  49;  cancels  the  decree  of  Cnrio,  51. 

MarceUus,  M.  Claudius,  distinguished  captain,  slays  Viridomams, 
ii,  56;  gains  a  victory  near  Qastidium,  56;  drives  Hannibal  back 
near  Nola,  107;  Hannibal's  opinion  of  him,  110;  oonquen  Syra- 
cuse, 117;  his  alleged  humamty,  118;  is  the  first  to  cany  woriu 
of  Grecian  art  in  mass  to  Rome,  118;  enriches  the  temple  oi  Vir- 
tus and  Honor,  119 ;  defeated  by  Hannibal,  dies  of  his  wounds,  119. 
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JfarceHus.  M.  daadius,  tbrioe  oonsnl,  his  eenerotis  conduct  in  Spain, 
ii,  222,  267. 

Marcelhu,  M.  Clajadius,  general  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  ii,  33C. 

M,  MarceJka^  consul,  annoys  and  offends  Csesar,  iii,  49,  78. 

M,  MarcelluSy  son  of  Octavia,  iii,  148;  differences  between  hiin  ana 
Agrinpa,  146;  dies,  146. 

Marceuasj  Sextus  Valerius,  husband  of  Soaemis,  iii,  259. 

Marcia,  concubine  of  Commodus,  iii,  248,  249. 

Marciana^  Trajan's  sister,  iii,  217. 

MarcicmopoUa^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shumla,  iii,  818. 

MarciuB^  see  Ancus,  Phihp. 

C  Marcius  HuHluSj  first  nlebdan  censor  and  dictator,  i,  415. 

L,  Marcius^  according  to  Livy  retrieves  the  losses  of  the  Romans,  an 
improbable  story,  ii,  121. 

L.  JMarcku  CeruorinuSy  consul,  232. 

Maroomanni,  iii,  156,  211;  cross  the  Danube,  240;  mentioned  for 
the  last  time,  242 ;  the  war  against  them  had  two  different  epochs. 

MardUiy  battle,  iii,  800. 

Marforio^  iii,  211,  note, 

Maria,  daughter  of  Stilicho,  wife  of  Honorius,  iii,  882. 

Marintis^  proclaimed  emperor,  soon  after  murdered,  iii,  272. 

(7.  JI/arMtf,  his  descent,  u,  818;  the  name  is  Oscan,  818;  must  have 
made  some  money,  818;  superstitious,  819;  consul,  820;  dema- 
gogue, 820;  disdamed  the  refinement  of  his  agje.  820;  a  first-rate 
general,  820;  gets  the  chief  oonmiand  in  Numidia,  821;  ends  the 
war  with  Jugi^a,  821;  further  consulships.  822,  825;  author  of 
the  great  change  in  Roman  tactics,  825 ;  takes  eyeir  able-bodied 
man  into  the  army,  826;  defeats  the  Ambrones,  329;  the  Ten- 
tones,  880;  fifth  consulship,  881;  victory  near  Vercellse.  833; 
ozth  consulship,  833;  triumph,  833;  his  weakness,  333;  his  con- 
duct at  the  le^slation  of  SatuminuSj  837 ;  declares  against  Sa- 
tuminus  and  Glauda,  889;  distingoidies  himself  in  the  Sodal 
war,  356;  his  relation  to  Sylla,  859;  sinks  in  his  later  dajs  in 
moral  worth.  865;  outlawed  together  with  his  son  and  partisans, 
868;  hides  himself  in  a  marsh,  868;  escapes  to  Africa,  368;  re- 
called by  Cinna,  871;  consul  for  the  seventn  time,  873;  dies,  874; 
married  to  the  sister  of  Caesar's  father,  iii,  29. 

C*.  Markis,  son  or  nephew  of  Marine,  consul,  ii,  880;  defeated  by 
Sylla  near  Sacriportus,  881;  flies  to  Pnenerte,  381,  888. 

L,  Moriui,  ambassador  of  Sarins  to  Mithridates,  ii,  408. 

MarifUy  armourer,  emperor,  iii,  288. 

Marius  GrcEtidiamu,  cousin  of  Marius,  ii,  873. 

MarhUmd,  Jeremy,  the  first  who  speaks  without  prejudice  of  VirgU, 
iii,  133. 

Mcironea,  Macedonian,  ii,  203. 

Marramct,  canal,  five  miles  from  Rome,  which  carries  the  water  of 
the  low  ground  at  Grotta  Ferrara  into  the  Tiber,  ij  289. 

MarrucmUuM,  of  Sabine  stock,  i,  120,  419;  side  with  the  Romans 
after  the  battle  of  CanntB,  ii,  109;  revolt  against  the  Romans  in 
the  Social  war,  352;  make  a  separate  peace  with  Rome,  357. 

El  Marsa,  the  ancient  Magalia,  ii,  240. 
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Mandla,  the  andent  LilTbeum,  ii,  80. 

Martians,  of  Sabine  stock,  i,  120, 419;  alUes  of  BomaiiB,  i,  505; 
side  with  Bomans  after  battle  of  Caxmae,  ii,  109;  bad  a  shaie 
in  the  Apulian  pastures,  ii,  282;  equal  to  Uie  Somans  in  re- 
finement, 362;  reyolt  against  Borne  in  the  Social  war,  352; 
had  a  langruage  of  their  own,  but  Latin  letters,  863 ;  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Borne,  357 ;  their  relation  to  Borne,  358. 

Mar»heM  near  Pisa,  ii,  89;  the  Pontine  marshes  drained  hj 
Trajan,  as  far  as  they  can  be  drained,  iii,  223. 

Mabsicum  bbllvm,  ii,  365.  ^ 

Martha,  Syrian  soothsayer,  ii,  819. 

Martial,  ms  flatteries,  iii,  211. 

Mascov,  i,  38;  iii,  127. 

Masinisia,  prince  of  the  Massylians,  ii,  136;  goes  over  to  the 
Bomans,  136;  against  Syphax,  136;  conquers  Cirta,137;  lays 
claim  to  Bysaoeiie,  229;  war  with  Carthage,  230;  defeats 
Hasdrubal,  230;  his  faithfulness  to  Boom  wavers,  233;  makes 
Scipio  executor  of  his  will,  309. 

Masseai/les,  ii,  6. 

Mossilia,  transactions  with  Bome,  probably  on  aocooflt  of  the 
fi^^heries,  i,  458 ;  besieged,  iii,  36 ;  had  always  been  a  staundi 
ally  to  the  Bomans,  3o. 

Mas9ilian$,  get  from  Bome  a  strip  of  country  for  proteddoa 
against  the  Ligurians,  ii,  307. 

2famva,descenaant  of  Masinissa,  murdered  by  Juenartha,ii,  315. 

Massylians,  people  on  the  frontiers  of  what  is  now  Tunis,  ii,  135. 

Mastanahal,  son  of  Masinissa,  ii,  309;  imbued  with  Ghreek 
learning,  309.  [164, 190. 

Mastama,  name  of  Servius  Tullius  in  Etruscan  annals,  i,  88, 

MASTKUCiR,  sheepskins  of  the  Sardinians,  ii,  5. 

Matemus,  iii.  213. 

Mausoleum,  iii,  148. 

Maxentius,  son  of  MaTimian,  Ciesar,  iii,  207 ;  his  conduct  to  his 
father,  299;  war  with  Constantino,  299;  the  taxes  raised,  299; 
defeated  near  Turin,  and  then  near  Ponto  MoUo,  299. 

Maximian,  oollea^e  of  Diocletian,  iii,  293;  his  coarseness,  294 ; 
resigns  his  digmty,  295;  lives  at  Milan,  296 ;  returns  to  Bome, 
296 ;  goes  to  Gaul,  differences  with  Constantino,  his  death,  299. 

Mtunmin,  the  first  barbarian  adventurer  who  rose  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  iii, 266;  bom  in  Thrace,  266;  eariier  history, 266; 
^  not  even  imderstand  Ghreek,  267 ;  his  son  an  amiable  and 
well-bred  young  man,  267 ;  his  cruelty,  267 ;  his  wars,  268 ; 
insurrection  in  Thisdrus,  268;  insurrection  in  Italy,  269; 
murdered,  270;  chronology,  270. 

Maximinus  Daza,  nephew  of  Gulerius,  CsBsar  in  the  East,  iii, 
279;  Augustus,  298;  war  with  Licinius,  death,  300. 

Maximus,  £.  Appius,  puts  down  the  insurrection  of  Satuminus 
in  Qermany,  iii,  213. 

Maximus,  M.Clodiu8  Pupienus,  emperor,  iii,  269;  murdered,  270. 

Maximus,  revolt  in  Britain,  emperor,  iii,  321 ;  marches  against 
Yalcntinion  II.,  321 ;  defeated  near  Aquileia,  321. 
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itaximui,  proeUimed  emperor  by  Gerontius,  iii,  835. 

McuByeSy  ii,  5. 

Mckezoehi,  i,  68. 

Meeklenburffhf  the  Vandal  (Wendish)  language  Tanished,  i,  145. 

Medes,  have  Persian  Ian£^a|;e,  iii,  264 

iiedicis,  Cosmo  of,  plots  in  nis  family,  iii,  167. 

JtfMiia,  the  king  beseeches  the  protecticm  of  Antonj,  iii,  108 ; 

Persian  Tassal  kingdom,  253. 
Mediterranean f  the  Sirocco  increases  in  summer  often  into  the 

most  dreadful  hurricanes,  ii,  25 ;  southern  gales  there  are  most 

dangerous,  north  winds  harmless,  27;   north-easterly  winds 

dangerous  at  the  meeting  of  the  currents  of  the  Adriatic  and 

the  Tontus,  27.  [163. 

Meffara,  given  up  to  Philip  by  the  AchuMms,  ii,  155;  Achaean, 
Negara,    See  Megalia. 
Melas,  general,  bungling  and  stupid,  H,  84. 
Melians,  among  them  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 

men  above  sixty,  i,  181. 
Jfelpumy  in  the  country  of  the  Insubrians,  said  to  have  been 

destroyed  on  the  same  day  with  Yeii,  i,  364;  must  have  stood 

near  the  spot  where  Milan  is  now,  305. 
MelvilUf  general,  his  researches  on  the  march  of  Hannibal  over 

the  Alps,  ii,  77. 
C.  Memmiust  tribune  of  the  people,  moves  for  an  inquiry  against 

Calpumius  Bcstia,  ii,  314;  opposes  Satuminus,  335, 337;  consul, 

339;  murdered,  339. 
2fena,  commander  of  S.  Pompey,  iii,  109. 
Menalcidas,  general  of  the  Achcean  league,  ii,  249;  bribed  by  the 

Oropians,  249. 
MenandeTf  his  tone  compared  to  that  of  Horace,  iii,  186. 
Menecrates,  commander  of  8.  Pompey,  iii,  109. 
Mentz,  devastated,  iii,  308. 

Meonians  are  Tyrrhenians,  distinguished  from  the  Lydians,  i,  144. 
Mercenaries,  war  against  Cartmtge,  ii,  44;  rising  in  8aidinia 

against  Ca^rthage,  45. 
Mericut,  Spanish  general  of  the  moroenariet  before  S;^Tacu8e, 

bribed  by  MarceUus,  ii,  118.  [tion,  iii,  150. 

Merida,  down  to  the  Arabian  times  a  first-rate  town,  its  fbunda- 
MerohaudeSy  iii,  324,  325. 
MerovaeuSy  king  of  the  Franks,  iii,  340. 
Merula^  Paul,  nas  perhaps  committed  a  fraud  in  his  edition  of 

the  fragments  of  Ennius,  i,  25. 
Merula,  L.  Cornelius,  chosen  consul  in  Cinna's  stead,  is  again 

deposed,  ii,  373 ;  his  death,  873. 
MeeomedeSf  a  lyric  poet,  had  a  pension  from  Hadrian,  iii,  233. 
Mesopotamia  under  Boman  supremacy,  iii,  254. 
Messala,  Valerius,  sumamed  from  Messana,  i,  581. 
Messala,  M.  Valerius,  spoke  Greek,  iii,  84,  98 ;  prose  writer,  130; 

orator  of  about  the  same  standing  as  Vir^,  130. 
Messana,  conquered  by  the  Mamertines,  i,  566;  massacre,  573, 

677;  besieged  by  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians,  581. 
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MessapioHi^  Grecian  name  for  Sallentines,  i,  46;  hellenized,  ii,  355. 

MetsenianSf  separated  from  the  ^tolians  and  Achaeans,  ii,  151 ;  in- 
dependent, 163. 

MetapontuMj  i,  459;  attacked  by  the  Lncanians,  463;  taken  byCle- 
onymoa,  510;  goes  over  to  Hannibal,  ii,  110. 

MetuluSy  tribune  of  the  people,  iii,  55. 

Metellus,  C.  Gsedlius,  pnetor,  against  the  Sennonian  Gfanls,  i,  546; 
defeated,  546. 

MeteUuij  L.  Csedlins,  besieged  bj  Hasdmbal  near  Palermo,  defeats 
him,  ii,  28. 

Q.  MeteHus  Celer  against  Catiline,  ill,  24. 

Q.  MeteUus  MacedMiicm,  conquers  Andriscns,  ii,  247;  scatters  the 
Achaeans  near  Scarnhea,  253 ;  all  his  foiir  sons  consulars,  3U7. 

MeUBnu^  Q.  Caecilins  r^umidicas,  ii,  307;  goes  to  Africa,  316;  char- 
acter, 316;  war  against  Jugortha,  317;  conduct  towards  Marius, 
817;  opposes  the  mws  moved  forbj  Saturninus  and  goes  into  exile 
to  Rhodes,  338;  recalled,  340. 

Q.  MeteOuB  Pku  ends  the  Nolan  war,  ii,  374;  in  the  Romagna,  380 ; 
against  Sertorius,  401. 

Mict«»(/«,  iii,  1. 

Metres^  anapaests  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  those  among  the  Scla> 
Yonic  nations,  ii,  198. 

Mexicans^  their  name  transferred  upon  the  Spaniards  there,  i,  143. 

Mezentias,  probably  the  Etruscan  conqueror  of  Case,  and  also  of 
Ladum,  i,  147. 

MicaU,  i,  73. 

MidjMOy  son  of  Masinissa,  ii,  309. 

MitkUeton,  life  of  Cicero,  iii,  94. 

Muntel,  Dom,  his  most  intimate  confidant  is  his  barber,  iii,  183. 

Milan,  residence  of  Mazimian,  iii,  296. 

Military  oolonies  of  Sylla,  ii^  384;  of  Augustus,  iii,  125. 

MUiiary  service,  the  obligation  for  it  lasted  in  Sparta  until  the  six- 
tieth year,  i,  180;  regcuated  by  general  laws,  572. 

Military  triinmes,  law,  that  he  who  had  been  militaiy  tribune  should 
no  more  become  a  centurion,  i,  434;  appointed  part  of  them  by 
the  tribes  and  part  by  the  consuls,  434. 

Military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  i,  327;  inferior  to  the  con- 
suls, 329;  then:  number  changes,  330;  their  election  seems  to  have 
passed  from  the  centuries  to  the  tribes,  331,  347,  416;  were  al- 
most without  any  excefttlon  patricians,  401. 

Milo,  general  of  Pyirhus  in  Tarentnm,  i,  568;  character,  570;  sells 
Tarentum,  570. 

Milo,  T.  Annius.  iii,  38,  and  note;  insurrection,  65. 

Mimes,  consisted  very  much  of  improvisation,  ill,  129, 141. 

Minerva,  her  worshij^  on  tiie  Capitol  Etruscan,  i,  148. 

Minervina,  Constantme*s  first  wife,  iiL  298. 

Minority  deddes  in  the  constitution  ol  Servius  Tullius,  i,  183. 

MirUurnas,  Roman  fortareas,  i.  510. 

Minucius,  consul,  surroundea  by  the  ^uians  on  the  Algidus,  i,  282. 

Minucius,  macister  equitum,  defeated  by  Hannibal,  ii,  97. 

L,  Minucius  Augurinus,  pnefectus  annonse,  i,  337. 
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Misenum^  peaoe,  iii,  105. 

Misithem^  praefectus  prsetorio  of  yonng  Gordian,  iii,  270;  others  call 

him  Timesicles,  or  Timesitheus,  270, 271 ;  father-in-law  of  Gordian, 

271:  is  said  to  have  owed  his  death  to  the  arts  of  Philip,  271. 
Mithndates  of  Pontus,  gets  Great  Phrygia,  ii,  268;  by  bribery,  268. 
MithridateSj  king  of  Pontus,  descent,  ii,  360 ;  his  earlier  history,  861 ; 

outbreak  of  the  war  with  Borne,  363 ;  conquers,  863 ;  brought  up 

in  the  Greek  manner,  364 :  on  his  coins  there  is  the  sun  and  the 

moon,  364;  received  with  rapture  in  Greece,  364;  accepts  the 

peace,  376;  second  war,  407 1  third  war,  408;  iii,  5;  extent  of 

Bis  empire,  iii,  1;  overrated  m  history,  6;  besieges  Cyzicus,  6; 

flies  to  Tigranes,  7;  breaks  into  Cappadocia,  8;  conquered  by 

Pompey,  10 ;  his  death,  11. 
Mitylene^  free,  ii,  151. 
Mnaseas^  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  i,  100. 
Afodena,  prooably  fortified  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium,  afterwards 

lost  again,  ii,  67;  Roman  colony,  165;  must  have  been  of  very 

great  extent,  iii,  89;  war  of  Mutma,  89. 
Moma^  war  of  Grassus,  iii,  161. 
Moser^  Justus,  i,  176;  his  remark  concerning  the  ancient  Germans, 

iii,  154. 
Mohammed,  an  inspired  enthuKast,  or  a  crafty  impostor,  ii,  123. 
Mohocks,  in  the  times  of  Queen  Anne,  i,  281. 
Moles  Adriani,  iii,  235;  the  tower  still  existed  in  the  middle 

ages,  235. 
Moiossians,  their  empire  first  rising  from  insignificance  m  the  Pelo- 

ponnesian  war,  i,  552 ;  their  princely  race  branches  into  two  lines, 

that  of  Aiymbas  and  that  of  Neoptolemus,  662. 
Mom  aacer,  i,  236. 
MontbSliard,  in  its  neighbourhood  there  are  magnificent  ruins  of  a 

place,  iii,  203. 
Monte  JSasso  di  Ca3tro,  i,  414,  note. 
Monte  Testacdo,  iii,  330. 
Montesquieu,  swr  ks  causes,  &c.,  a  masterly  work,  i,  71,  186,  251; 

mistaJcen  with  regard  of  the  struggle  of  the  optmates  and  the 

equUes^  ii,  341. 
Moors,  disturbances  under  Hadrian,  iii,  229 ;  under  Antoninus  Pius, 

236;  invade  Spain  under  M.  Antoninus,  268;  have  never  been 

quite  subject  to  Roman  rule,  268. 
Moreau,  was  general  of  division  ahready  in  his  first  campaign,  iii,  SO. 
Morelli,  abbate,  i,  64,  279. 

Mm-getians  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Pelasgians,  i,  116. 
Mortqage,  the  Roman  law  of  mortgage  borrowed  from  the  Athenian, 

i,  229. 
Mosaic,  its  rise,  iii,  275;  peculiar  to  the  West,  327. 
Mosheim^  iii,  126. 

Motye,  conquered  bv  Dionysius,  i,  676;  Carthaginian,  ii,  4;  Phoeni- 
cian settlement,  4;  destroyed,  4. 
Movement,  trochaicor  iambic,  of  native  use  among  the  Romans,  ii,  198. 
Mucianus,  Licinius,  in  Parthia,  against  Vitellius,  iii,  198;  of  noble 

birth,  200;  character,  200. 
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Mueia$8eavo7a,U^lli  iheMudiSc8Bvolaplebeians,211;  Mucius 

was,  in  the  old  poems,  certainly  called  only  C.  Hudus,  2U. 
p.  Muciut,  a  tribun^  causes  his  nine  colleagues  to  be  burnt 

alive,  i,  294;  criticism  on  this  statement,  294,  325. 
P.  Muciut  Seavola,  consul,  ii,  279;   called  upon  by  Scipio 

Nasiea  to  take  strong  measures,  286 ;  a  great  lawyer,  iii,  1(>. 
Q.  Mucim  Scavola,  in  great  danger  of  being  c<nidemned  guilt« 

less,  ii,  342;  pontifex  maximus,  murdered  381. 
Von  MUlUr,  Johannes,  i,  165»  214. 
Mulcta,  regulations  concerning  its  amount,  i,  839. 
Mummiu$,  novus  komo,  ii,  265 ;  takes  Corinth,  265. 
Mummiui,  tribune  of  the  people,  ii,  285.  [Piso,  iii,  172. 

Munatia  Plancina,  dauj^ter  of  Munatius  Pltmcns,  wife  of 
Mu9uUiu$  Plancus,  iii,  37 ;  in  Gaul,  87 ;  a  native  of  Tiber,  a 

man  of  distinguished  intellect,  a  Ceesarian,  107;  a  flatterer, 

117;  a  skilful  orator,  ISO. 
Mumoipia,  i,  419. 

Mureia,  dependent  on  Carthage,  ii,  5. 
X.  Murena,  general  against  Mithridates,  ii,  407.  > 
Mursa,  the  present  Euek  in  Slavonia,  iii,  306. 
MuHeian$,  C  177. 

Mutina,    See  Modena.  [Bmnans,  ii,  119. 

Mutinea,  a  Numidian  Captain,  treacherously  goes  over  to  the 
Myla  (Milasso),  naval  victory  of  Duilius,  ii,  15;  battle,  iii,  109. 
ifyonnesus,  sea  fight,  ii,  175. 
HifyHa,  in  the  possession  of  Eumenes,  ii,  183. 
ifysiana,  vvLBti  forward  after  the  destruction  of  Xroy  to  the 

coast  of  Asia  Minor,  i,  144. 

N 

U'ahis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  ii,  151;  peace  with  Borne,  163; 
slain  in  a  riot,  163. 

Cn,  N€t9iu8,  his  bellum  Punicum  in  Satumian  rhythm,  i,  16; 
ii,  196;  the  year  in  which  he  first  brought  out  a  play  unde- 
cided, i,  16;  libellous  verses  against  the  Metelli,  17;  cannot 
have  died  in  Utica,  18;  Yarre  places  his  death  at  a  later 
period  than  others  did,  18 ;  gives  the  legend  of  the  Troian. 
settlement,  106 ;  has  himself  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  ii, 
21;  has  written  tragedies  and  comedies,  196;  an  eminent 
poet,  196. 

IfameSf  too  great  a  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  their  resemblance,  i, 
99 ;  those  ending  in  'ing  and  'unff,  names  of  dynasties,  iii,  280. 

2faples,  saying  of  Prince  Canosa,  ii,  298;  butcliery  of  1799, 
806;  the  dregs  of  the  populace  armed  in  1799,  9B6. 

JfapoUon,  negotiation  between  him  and  Fox  in  the  year  1806» 
i,  565;  twenty-seven  €«  twenty-ei^ht  years  of  age  when  he 
undertook  the  Italian  campaign,  li,  64;  batde  of  Marengo^ 
84;  his  plight  alter  the  battle  of  Borodino,  106;  in  the  Bus* 
sian  campaign  the  Italian  troops  suffered  less  than  the  north- 
em  nations  did,  330;  &lls  into  the  hands  of  an  Austrian 
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patrol,  ill,  47;  liifl  (pinion  of  Tiberius,  174;  knew  Bomati 

military  history  very  weU,  174;  sometimes  sick  of  war,  220 ; 

diarge  of  cowardice  unfounded,  deficient  in  moral  courage, 

294;  should  have  died  at  Waterloo,  294. 
Narho  acquires  the  Boman  franchise  by  the  2e»  Julia,  ii,  854; 

eolonia  ewwm  Romanotum,  864. 
Narcit9U8,  iii,  183. 
Nami,  conf.,  Nequinmn. 

a$id4enut  in  Horace,  means  Salvidienus,  iii,  135. 

<uo$,  part  of  Syracuse,  ii,  117. 
National  Cfmvention,  iii,  173. 
Naiipaetus,  aege,  ii,  174. 
Navint.    See  Attus. 

Navigation;  law9,  first  traces  of  them  amon^  the  Bomans,  ii,  45. 
Nea^li$y  founded,  i,  470;  of  Chalcidian  ongin,  470;  situation, 

471;   receives  Samnite  auxiliaries,  472;   betrayed  to  the 

Bomans,  473;  obtains  a  favourable  aUianoe,  473. 
Neapolii,  suburb  of  Syracuse,  ii,  117. 

Nebirodian  mountains,  ii,  8.  [ii,  297. 

Nbootiatobbs,  bankers,  i,  615 ;  bloodsuckers  in  the  provinces, 
Nemetian,  poem  on  the  chase,  iii,  292. 
Nemi,  its  lake  higher  than  that  of  Alba,  i,  859 ;  aqueduct  made 

by  Augustus,  iii,  149.  [Scipios,  91. 

Nenia,  i,  91;  two  of  them  still  preserved  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Neodamodet  in  Sparta,  ii,  22. 

Neoptolemuif  prince  of  the  Moloesians,  fiither  of  Olympias,  i,  552. 
Nepet,    See  Sutrium. 
Nepherit,  ii,  287. 
Nepos,  Julius,  emperor,  iii,  346. 

Nequifmm,  Latin  colony  under  the  name  of  Namia,  i,  509, 524. 
Nero,  emperor,  in  his  time  the  stvle  of  architecture  first  changed, 

iii,  148;  son  of  Agrimnna  by  ner  first  marria^,  183;  adopted 

by  Claudius,  183, 184;  mannerism  of  his  writing,  186;  em* 

peror,  188;  his  parents,  188;  pupil  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus, 


his  profligacy,  189 ;  uncertain  whether  he  set  Borne  on 
fire,  190;  builds  the  golden  palace,  190;  seems  to  have  been 
insane,  192;  strolls  lOwut  tne  Greek  towns,  192;  kills  him- 
self, 194. 

Nero,  C.  Claudius,  sent  to  Spain,  ii,  122;  opposes  Hannibal, 
126;  his  bold  expedition  against  Hasdrubal  before  Sena 
GaUica,126. 

Nero,  Ti.  Claudius,  husband  of  livia,  tries  to  get  up  an  insur- 
rection in  &vour  of  the  proscribed,  iii,  99, 102 ;  compelled  by 
Augustus  to  give  up  to  him  livia,  14^;  qusBstor  wim  Cesar, 
156 ;  fiies  to  Naples,  156. 

Nerva,  M.  Coccejus,  his  history  imperfectly  known,  iii,  214; 
character  of  his  government,  215;  adopts  Trajan,  215;  dies, 

Nerviani,  seems  to  have  had  no  serfb,  iii,  44.  [217. 

Neetor,  Bussian  chronicle  of  the  eleventh  century,  1, 14. 

Netherlands,  their  nowing  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  thirty 
years' war,i|  469;  nononoiyear  1576,577;  constitution,  ii,  248. 
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New  Platonism,  iii,  293,  310. 

Newton,  Sir  L,  assigns  seventeen  yeara  as  an  average  to  each  king,  i,  83. 

Nexum  and  Nexiu,  i,  230;  done  away  with,  522. 

NiaU,  the  Great  of  Ireland,  fabulous  tales  concerning  him,  i,  86. 

Nibdungen,  existing  only  in  the  form  in  which  the  poem  was  compos- 
ed in  the  thirteenth  century,  i,  13 ;  interpreted  as  an  historical  war 
of  the  Burgondians,  29;  historical  characters  ^pear  in  it,  but 
nothing  of  the  whole  poem  belongs  to  history,  85;  it  cannot  be 
chronologically  placed  anywhere,  214;  ori^ally  Gothic,  iii,  317. 

Nice,  council,  iii,  803. 

NicomedeSj  Ung  of  Bithynia,  ii,  181. 

Nicamedes,  son  of  Prusias,  hostage  in  Borne,  ii,  221;  his  temtdiy 
enlarged,  267. 

Nicom^es,  king  of  Bithynia,  ii,  362;  leaves  his  kingdom  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  iii,  1. 

NwomediOf  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  iii,  278;  residence  of  Diocletian, 
296. 

Nicopolk,  beaeged  by  the  Goths,  relieved  by  Dedus,  iii,  278. 

Niemihr,  B.  G.,  nis  attention  directed  to  Roman  history  by  political 
affairs,  i,  74;  relied  too  much  on  Yarrows  authority,  wherefore  he 
arrived  only  late  at  dear  views,  103,  note;  searches  for  the  old 
churches  in  Rome,  122,  note;  deemed  at  first  Rome  to  be  ah 
Etruscan  colony,  148;  first  led  to  critical  researches  on  Roman 
history  by  the  nu  agrariumy  250;  his  researches  on  Roman  topo- 
graphy arisen  nrom  the  discovery  of  the  spot  of  the  Curia  Hostiua, 
270,  note;  retracts  his  opmion,  first  expressed  in  the  first  edition 
of  bis  Roman  history,  that  three  envoys  had  been  sent  to  Athens  to 
collect  the  Greek  laws,  295:  understiuids  the  first  Punic  wars  from 
the  campaign  of  the  Englisn  in  1812,  ii,  9;  takes  much  trouble  to 
become  acquainted  with  fanning  in  Italy,  273;  makes  out  the 
place  on  the  Palatine  where  Cicero's  house  stood,  iii,  36;  puts  up 
Caesar's  Commentaries  as  subjects  for  a  prize  essay,  40 ;  intended 
to  continue  his  Roman  history  down  to  the  institution  of  the 
Feriae  Au^stse,  115 ;  keeps  the  laurel  from  the  grave  of  Viigil  as 
a  dear  rehc,  133;  lived  in  Rome  beside  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
149;  -on  Petronius,  276. 

Niebmr,  Carsten,  meets  in  Arabia  with  positive  news  of  the  seven 
years*  war,  i,  469;  conf.  d*Anville. 

Ntffht  marches,  people  always  arrive  later  than  is  calculated,  i,  568, 

P.  Ni^ius  FiculuSy  iii,  127. 

Nisibts,  the  andent  Zobah,  iii,  8;  border  fortress  of  the  Romans 
against  Persia,  8. 

Nissoy  on  the  borders  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  battle,  iii,  284. 

Nizza,  taken,  ii,  220. 

Nobility,  ii,  268. 

Nolo,  Samnite  colony,  i,  426;  hellenized,  472;  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  496;  taken  by  Papius  Mutilus,  ii,  355;  destroyed,  406. 

NOLANCM  BELLUM,  ii,  365. 
KOMEN  DARE,  ABNUERE,  i,  233. 

Nomentans,  acquire  the  ftdl  right  of  Roman  dtizenship  after  th« 
Latin  war,  i,  448. 
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J,  NonittSj  elected  tribnne,  murdered  bjthe  influence  of  Satuminus, 
ii,  336. 

Nonku  Asprenas,  iii,  158, 159. 

Nonius  MarcelluBf  iii,  323. 

JVbrfto,  i,  844. 

C,  Norhcmm  BaSms^  consul,  democrat,  ii,  378;  defeated  by  Sylla 
near  Canusium  and  the  Mount  Tifata,  380. 

Noricafu.  i,  369;  of  Celtic  descent,  370. 

Nomumay^  the  excavations  there  betoken  towns  of  great  extent,  iii,  203. 

Normana^  eain  settlements  in  Neustria,  ii,  181 ;  devastations  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  iii,  280. 

North  America,  hardly  anjr  homebred  poptdation,  i,  163;  there  are 
in  the  United  States  similar  sentiments  said  to  prevail  as  in  Car- 
tha^ii,7. 

Notani,  see  Scribae. 

NOTA  CENSOBIA,  i,  336. 

Nubia  becomes  a  Roman  province  under  Traian,  iii,  221. 

Nuceria,  yields  itself  up  to  the  Romans,  but  afterwards  falls  off 
again,  i,  479;  reconquered  by  the  Remaps,  604;  the  storv  of  the 
murder  of  the  senate  unauthenticated,  *ii,  66;  conquered  by  Pa- 
pius  Mntilus,  355. 

Nuremberg^  the  guilds  crushed,  i,  168. 

Numa  PompiUuSj  poetical  account  of  him,  i,  80 ;  bom  on  the  day  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  84;  first  sseculum  at  Rome  ends  with  his 
death,  84;  belongs,  as  husband  of  Eeeria,  to  the  cycle  of  the  Gods, 
85 ;  the  account  of  his  election  merefy  a  representation  taken  from 
the  books  of  rituals,  123;  compromises  the  dissennon  between  the 
Romans  and  Sabines,  124;  doubles  the  number  of  augurs  and  pon- 
tiffs, 124;  all  the  spiritual  law  traced  back  to  him,  156;  imagined 
to  hinre  been  a  Pvtnagorean,  a  truly  Sabine  tradition,  489,  note. 

Nvmantia,  town  or  the  Arevaci,  ii,  260 ;  situation,  260 ;  the  peace 
with  Pompey  not  approved  by  Rome,  261 ;  delivers  up  Mandnus 
out  of  re^aiti  for  Ti.  Uracchus,  262;  destruction  by  Sapio,  263. 

Numeric  original  meaning,  i,  81. 

Numerian^  son  of  Cams,  wcJl  educated,  bnt  unwarlike,  iii,  290. 

Numerical  systems^  two  different  ones  in  the  Roman  legends,  i,  106. 

NumidioL,  united  with  the  province  of  Africa,  most  of  it  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  ii,  321. 

Numidiam,  mthless  and  reckless,  ii,  66;  excellent  for  foragine,  re- 
connoitring, harassing  the  enemy,  by  no  means  fitted  to  stand  the 
shock  of  the  battle,  101 ;  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  310 ;  ex- 
tent of  their  kingdom,  310. 

Numidian  kings  receive  the  Carthaginian  library,  ii,  810. 

NumicUan  horsemen^  the  Cossacks  of  the  andents,  ii,  11. 

Numitor,  prsBuomen,  i,  112. 

NuMMi  RESTrron  of  Tngan,  i,  408. 

Numonius  Vaidj  iii,  158. 

Nundmes  are  no  more  to  be  the  same  as  oonrt-days,  i,  520. 

Nursia,  Val  di  Norcia,  constitution  anterior  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, ii,  897;  its  inhabitants  oi  the  present  day,  898;  in  Cicero's 
times,  398. 

III.  2  a 
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OhrecH,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Gennanj,  i,  70* 

OB8B8BIO,  i,  854. 

Obtosto  collo,  i,  267. 

Oceanvs,  statue  on  the  Forum  Martium,  iii,  211. 

Ocellut,  the  Lucaaian,  has  hardlj  wntten  all  the  works  attii- 

huted  to  him,  i,  18. 
'OxXor,  the  mass  of  the  poor,  i,  1^. 
Oetavia^  hall-aister  of  Octavian,  widow  of  Marcellus,  marries 

Antony,  iii,  104;  divorce,  110;  the  most  req>ectable  of  all 

the  Boman  matrcms,  143. 
C.  Octavi<mu»t  (conf.  C.  Octavius,),  makes  Mrtieular  advances 

to  Cicero,  iii,  85 ;  ^ts  praetorian  power,  88 ;  the  war  of  Mu* 

tina,  89 ;  suspected  of  having  caused  the  death  of  iffirtius 

and  Pansa,  90;  consul,  91;  triumvirate,  91;  battle  of  Phi* 

lippi,  97 ;  accused  of  not  having  taken  the  least  share  in  the  ' 

battle,  98 ;  his  cruelty  aftor  the  war,  99 ;  the  Perusian  war, 

103;  peace  cf  Brundusium,  103;   receives  the  West,  104; 

peace  of  Micenum,  105;  war  apiinst  S.  Ponipej,  defeated 

near  Taurominium,  108;  his  fl^t,  HI;  battle  of  Actium» 

111 :  to  Egypt,  113 :  conf.  Augustus. 
C*  OctawM,  grandson  of  the  sister  of  JuHus  Ciesar,  his  heir 

0x  dodrcmte^  iii,  83;  of  the  equestrian  (»rder,  84;  his  age,  84; 

sent  to  .^K^onia«  84;  from  Yelitras,  147 ;  oaa£  Octaviaa  tmd 

Augustus. 
C.  Octavius,  C.  P.,  a  worthy  man,  dies  early,  iii,  88. 
Cn.  Oetamut,  eonnil,  colleague  of  Sylla,  ii,  367, 868;  opposes 

Cinna,  370;  murdered,  873. 
2i,  Octavius,  tribune  of  the  people,  friend  of  IL  Ghmoditis,  ii, 

281 ;  turns  against  Gbracchus,  281 ;  deposed,  281. 
Jf.  Octavius,  Pompe/s  best  general,  iii,  58,  69.  [216,  218. 

Octavius  MamiUuSf  som-in-law  of  Tarquinius  Siqperbus,  i,  210, 
Odenathus,  king  of  Palmyra,  justly  redconed  among  the  great 

men  of  the  East,  iii,  281 ;  piinceps  Saraceaorum,  281. 
Odoachar,  iii,  347. 

(Enanums,  leader  in  the  servile  war,  ii,  406. 
(Enotrians,  eariiest  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italv,  i,  98. 
(JEnotria  proper,  the  present  Basilicata  and  Calabria,  i,  143. 
Cfella.    See  liucretius. 

Ofellusm'Bjoanoe,  ii,  896 ;  iii,  134.  [military  system,  i,  434. 

Officers,  the  dass  of  officers  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  Boman 
Olybrius,  emperor,  iii,  345.  fi,  148. 

O^ftnpiads,  the  reckoning  by  thom  very  late  aaumg  the  &reek«, 
Olympieum,  iii,  230. 
Olympus,  iCount,  ii,  212. 
Opieans,  crush  the  Siculians  in  Central  Italy,  i,  98;  in  Sam- 

nium  and  Campania,  98;  held  in  great  coBtempt  by  the 

Greeks,  489,  note. 
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X.  Opimiua,  pretor,  destroys  Fregellse,  ii,  292 ;  consul,  803 ;  per- 
secutes the  partisans  of  C.  Gracchus,  306 ;  declares  for  Jugur- 

tha,  311 ;  oondemned,  316. 
Oppidum,  town  wall,  also  a  town  surrounded  by  walls,  i,  330,  note. 
C.  Oppius,  authcr  of  the  book,  de  hello  AJHoano,  iii,  40;  Cesar's 

Mend,  40. 
8p.  OppjMS,  deoemyir,  |«eadent  of  the  senate,  i,  807;  becomes 

obnoxious,  308 ;  dies  in  prison,  316. 
Orbi,  orbaquSf  pay  a  tax  for  the  equites,  i,  351. 
OrchometuSt  in  the  power  of  Philip,  ii,  155. 
Orchomenusy  in  Anmdia,  ii,  250. 
Orders  in  Cologne,  i,  161. 
OsDiHAHZA  DBLL4  eiusTiziA  in  Flo/ence,  i,  642. 
Orestians,  well  inclined  to  the  Romans,  ii,  158;  JBree,  probably 

united  with  Thessaly,  163. 
Orestes.    See  Aurelius. 
Oregtes,  a  patrician,  iii,  846. 
Oreus,  taken  by  the  Bomans,  ii,  146. 
Orievm,  situation,  iii,  68. 

Orufen,  addresses  letters  to  the  emp^r  Philip,  iii,  272. 
Orkney  islands,  .visited  by  Agricola,  iii,  211. 
Orlecms,  besieged  by  Attila,  lelieTed  by  A<$tiu8,  iii,  840;  eonf. 

Gmrfwwn. 
Oropians,  quarrel  with  the  Athenians,  ii,  240. 
Orosim  seems  to  have  written  froin  an  abstract  of  Livy,  but^ 

assigns  dates  which  clash  with  him,  i.  59;  exaggerates,  668 ; 

an  unadulterated  source  for  the  history  of  the  C^mbri  and 

Teutones,  ii,  829. 
Osea,  (Huesca,)  town  in  Northern  Spain,  academy  there,  ii,  400. 
Oscan,  histories  of  Italy,  not  written  in  the  Oscan  but  in  Cfreek, 

i,  18 ;  Oscan  language  distinguished  from  the  Sabine  by  Yarro, 

99;  Oscan  language  still  existing  in  some  monuments,  165; 

Oscan  people  receive  isopolity,  5^;  Oscans  in  the  service  of 

Agathocles,  677. 
Osroine,  Persian  rassal  kingdom,  iii,  263;  Boman  province,  268. 
Ossqfa,  the  name  does  not  refer  to  the  battle  of  tne  Trasunene 

lake,  but  was  formerly  called  Orsaria,  ii,  91. 
Ostiaj  founded  by  Ancus,  i,  132;  holds  out  against  the  Oauls, 

881 ;  devastate^  ii,  372;  the  harbour  bad,  iii,  78;  filled  with 

silt,  222. 
Ostrogoths  J  iii,  817;  rush  into  the  places  left  by  tiie  Visigoths, 

818 ;  in  Illyricum,  329. 
Otho,  M.  Salvius,  his  person,  iii,  196;  proclaimed  emperor,  196; 

war  against  Vitellius,  197;  battle  near  Bedriacum,  197;  puts 

an  end  to  his  life,  197 ;  character,  197. 
Otho,  emperor,  makes  a  question  rising  out  of  the  law  of  inheri- 
tance to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  ta  the  judgment  of  Gk)d,  i,  132. 
OtHlienberg  in  Alsace,  the  heathen  wall  there  evidently  an 

Etruscan  work,  i,  146. 
Ovid,  the  greatest  Boman  poet  after  Cfttullus,  iii,  189;  influence 

of  his  age  on  him,  140. 
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Pacmmii^  nephew  of  EnmnSf  compoees  onl j  in  imitation  of  iEachyfau 
and  Sophocles,  ii,  199;  tragic  writer,  392. 

Pacuvku,  trihnne  of  the  people,  iii,  118. 

Padua,  see  Pataviom. 

Pceatum,  Roman  colon j,  ii,  106;  conf.  Posidonia. 

Poffti*,  Thrasea,  iii,  190. 

Pagamgm,  the  attempt  of  Julian  to  revive  it  a  downright  absorditj, 
hi,  310. 

Paoi,  snhctivision  of  the  tribes  in  the  ooantiy,  i,  174. 

Paia;ofFexhe,i,243. 

PakeopoUtf  a  Cnman  colony,  i,  470;  its  situation,  471;  receives 
Samnite  aoziliaries,  472;  betrayed  by  Rome,  disappears  from  the 
faceoftheearti^473. 

Palazzo  £kweOL  iii,  149. 

Palatine  and  Aventine  hostile  to  each  other,  i,  113;  Palatine,  seat 
of  the  noblest  patridan  tribe,  115. 

Paleglrina,  see  Fraeneste. 

PaJlat,  iii,  183. 

PahnerkUf  see  Paolmier. 

Pabnyroy  makes  head  aeainst  Sapor,  iii,  281;  the  empne  acknow- 
ledged  by  Gallienns,  282;  its  extent,  283;  protects  the  eastern 
frontier,  284;  destroyed,  286. 

PamphifUa^  whether,  after  the  peace  of  Antio6hn8  with  the  Romans, 
it  remained  under  the  rule  of  Antiochus,  uncertain,  ii,  180;  Bo- 
man,  iii,  8. 

PanaHiu,  ii,  238. 

PanegyristSy  iii,  824. 

Pang<eu8j  gold  mines,  iii,  97. 

ParmorUa,  subjected,  iii,  151. 

Patmoniaru,  of  libumian  race,  called  by  the  Greeks  PsBcmians,  had 
a  language  of  their  own,  iii,  151;  revolt,  155;  had  Roman  man- 
ner, 155. 

Panormm,  (Palermo^  Carthaginian,  ii,  4;  taken  by  the  Romans, 
27;  a  thoroughly  Greek  dty,  29;  Roman,  116. 

Pansoj  a  generous  and  wise  man,  iii,  80 ;  a  commonplace  soldier,  85 ; 
consul,  87;  the  war  of  Mutina,  89;  wounded,  89. 

Pantheon  of  Agrip]>a,  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  Rome,  iiij  144,  148. 

Parmnms,  Onuphrius,  elucidates  the  Roman  antiquities,  i,  68;  weak 
in  Greek  literature,  68. 

Paphlagonia,  ii,  376. 

Papndan,  murdered  by  CaracaUa,  iii,  263;  a  great  jurist,  275;  ex- 
cellent with  re«ird  to  language,  275* 

Papirku,  see  Caroo. 

L.  Papirma,  a  written  law  attributed  to  him,  i,  5. 

L.  Papirwa  Cwtor,  dictator,  character,  i,  482;  consul,  498;  ap- 
pointed dictator  oy  the  consul  Faluus,  501;  defeats  the  Sam- 
nites,  501. 

L.  Papiriua,  the  younger,  completes  the  re4uction  of  the  Sammtea^ 
i,  569;  takes  larentum,  570. 
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Papku  Brutuhis^  tbe  fife  and  sonl  of  the  Sammte  campai^,  i,  485; 
makes  away  witii  his  own  life,  486 ;  the  Samnites  send  nis  corpse 
to  Rome,  486. 

C.  Papiut  MutHtu,  a  Sabine,  consnl  in  the  Italian  state,  ii,  353, 
855 ;  coins  existing  with  his  likeness,  394. 

PapuB,  see  ^milins. 

Paratonium  in  libya,  iii,  118. 

PareiUaiioneSf  see  Landationes. 

ParmOy  colonj  founded,  ii,  165. 

Pares,  Athenian,  ii,  164. 

Parthamasiru,  long  of  Armenia,  pays  homage  to  Tnjan,  iii,  219. 

ParthamaspfUes  tumq  king  of  the  Parthians^  Trajan,  iii,  220. 

Parthicms,  foundation  of  their  empire,  ii,  222;  spread,  267;  iii,  2; 
are  not  without  Greek  learning,  ii,  810;  war  against  them,  iii, 
105;  commanded  by  Labienus,  driven  back  by  Ventidius,  107; 
hostoges  of  theirs  among  the  Romans,  161;  eiroel  a  king  given  to 
them  by  Tiberius^  171:  war  apinst  them  in  x^ero*s  times,  191; 
Trajan's  war  against  tnem,  219;  deserve  but  little  our  esteem, 
220;  hostilities  under  Antoninus  Pius,  286;  burst  into  Armenia, 
240;  peace,  241;  had  excellent  cavalry,  244;  defeated  by  Avidius 
Cassius,  244:  war  of  Septimius  Severus,  253;  of  Caracalla,  259; 
downfaU  of  the  Parthian  dynasty,  268;  theur  hght  cavalry  seldom 
spoken  of  in  later  times,  268;  vanish,  264;  the  downfall  of  their 
empire  commemorated  by  a  has  reUef  and  an  inscription,  264. 

Pagion  in  Athens,  i,  227. 

PotooMwi,  (Padua,)  capital  of  the  Venetians,  ii,  56 ;  destroyed  by  the 
Huns,  iii,  341. 

PaireBj  synonymous  with  the  patricians,  i,  224,  noie;  ambiguous  use 
ofthewoni,  880. 

Patres  oonsc^ipti,  i,  104. 

Patricians  are  in  the  centurie^  i,  174 ;  do  not  belong  to  the  classes, 
i,  183 ;  were  tenants  in  capite,  not  freeholders,  183;  forbidden  by 
Servius  Tullius  to  dwell  on  the  Esquiline,  193;  their  money  trade, 
227;  cannot  have  possessed  such  immense  moneyed  resources  227 ; 
had  different  dvil  rights  from  the  plebeians,  227;  in  cases  or  diffi- 
culty tibeir  dients  or  kinsmen  had  to  step  in,  231 ;  their  proceed- 
ing 236;  ttsurpatores  agri  publici,  255;  origin  of  this  matter, 
255;  go  over  to  the  pleoes,  815;  in  the  tribM  since  the  time  of 
the  second  censors,  315;  connubium  with  the  plebeians  sanctioned 
by  law,  826;  coSunt  ad  interregem  prodendum,  840;  the  appeal 
from  the  dictator  to  the  curies  open  to  them,  484;  relations  to  the 
plebeians  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  dty,  512;  in  the  tiroes  of 
Dionysius  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  patrician  families  left,  ii, 
268;  theur  number  increased  by  Julius  Caesar,  iii,  75. 

Patrician  falsifieaiums  of  history,  i,  287.    • 

Pairiois,  the  so  called,  in  the  times  of  Geor^  I.  and  IX.,  intrigue 
and  secretly  correspond  with  the  Pretender,  i,  68. 

Paul,  Vincent  de,  iii,  24. 

PauUuSy  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  Papinian  and 
Ulpian,  iii,  275. 

Pauuut^  see  .^milius. 
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Panlmier  de  Grentemesiul,  (Palmeriu8»)  bU  critidmn  on  the  end 

of  Seeulos,  ii,  25. 
8t  Pam,  church  of,  bnilt  by  Bicimer,  iii,  347. 
Pau$a»iai  writes  in  the  days  of  the  Antonincs,  Tery  lueful  and 

impoiiant,  fai,  235. 
Pavia^  was  not  Etruscim,  i,  147. 
P<tx  Auguaia,  (Badajos,)  founded,  vi,  1501 
Pax  Julia,  (Beia,)  in,  150. 
Paif  of  the  8ol£er8  raised  by  Oaesaf  and  Augtistii8»  iH,  126;  by 

Domitian,  210. 
Peace  of  the  patcicians  and  plebeians,  i,  238. 
Peasants,  their  landed  property  could  not  pass  to  the  noblemen^ 

i,  171. 
Peasant^  noars  in  G^aul,  iii,  332. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  plebeians  only  to  be  understood 

of  the  mortj^^ages  which  encumbered  the  lanaowners,  i»  169. 
Q.  Pedius,  m,  91. 
Pelasffians,  dwell  frcon  Italy  to  Asia  IVfinor,  i,  96;  on  the  other 

hand  as  far  as  Lururia,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica^  97;  vanish  in  the 

age  of  history,  97 ;  their  migi^^tion,  98 ;  settle  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Po  at  Spma,  firom  whence  they  cross  to  Etruria,  142  ;  their 

old  abodes,  418. 
PetasguSf  son  cf  PalsBchthon,  rules  in  Argos,  i,  143. 
Pelignians,  from.  Sabine  stock,  i,  120, 419 ;  £uthful  to  the  Bomans 

after  the  battle  of  Canne,  ii,  109 ;  revolt  aj?ainst  Borne  in.  the 

Social  war,  352 ;  make  a  separate  peace  with.  Borne,  357. 
Petla,  destroyed,  ii,  247. 

Petla,  the  real  centre  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  ii,  272. 
Pennus,  M.  Junius,  tribune  of  the  people,  his  decree  caaoftming 

the  allies,  ii,  290. 
PetUaUdea  in  Mitylene,  i,  281. 
PentameteTf  the  Boman  poets  hay^  peculiarities  in  its  conatmo* 

tion,  iii,  129. 
Penteconters,  manned  with  fifty  men,  open,  ii,  12,  and  note. 
Pentrians,  i,  419 ;  carry  on  the  Maisian  war,  ii,  ^B» 
pEBBGBiiri,  may  be  received  in  the  gentes,  i,  160* 
Pebegbisitas,  abcdished,  iii,  258. 

M.  Perennis,  pr»fect  under  Commodus,  iii,  247;  death,  248. 
PerinthuSy  acquired  by  Svria,  ii,  148.^ 

Peripatetics,  fallen  to  notninc^  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  iii,  239. 
'^erizonius,  Jacob,  historicaf  criticism,  i,  3 ;  his  ani$tuicU>ersiones 

historic^,  a  thoroughly  classical  worJc,  71;  a  real  geniua  Ua 

history,  71 ;  conf.  8tf,  111,  263, 282. 
Jf.  PepemOf  defeats  Aristonicus,  ii,  267. 

M,Pepema,  an  Italian,  becomes  coimuI  and  oensorrii»34^and  note. 
Jf.  PepernM,  lieutenant  of  |£.  Lepidus,  ii,  397;  conspiiws  againat 

Sertorius,  403 ;  conquered  by  Pompey,  404. 
Perrhabia,  detached  mnn  ^lessaly,  li,  163. 
PersepoUs,  iii,  264 
Persians,  insurrection  against  the  Parthians,  iii,  264 ;  Tadjidoi,  (in* 

habitants  of  towns)  ofthelianraoe>264;  their  later  wonh^veorf 
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different  from  the  formar  one,  264;  war  of  Gordian»271^  peaoc, 
271;  bunt  into  the  Boman  empire,  279;  defeat  Valwian,  and 
overrun  Asia  Minor  and  Sjria,  280;  their  relatiooa  with  their 
eastern  neighbours  hiddan  ttam  us,  281 ;  peace  with  Borne,  286; 
war  with  Garusi  290;  campaign  of  Gaknus,  296 ;  wars  of  Con- 
stantius,  805, 306 ;  war  of  Jidian,  312 ;  peace,  3U. 

Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  ii,  206 ;  maddened  against  the  Bomans,  206 ; 
character,  206;  winstheheartsof  the  Greeks,  206;  marries  the 
daughter  of  Antiodius  £piphane8>  207;  war  with  Borne,  2^; 
defeats  Crassus,  208 ;  allows  himsdf  to  be  taken  in  by  Marcius 
Philippus,  210 ;  successful  in  the  second  and  third  yean  of  the 
war,  210;  battle  of  Pydna,  213;  flies,  214;  made  prisoner,  214; 
decknsion  of  his  name,  216,  note ;  a  prisoner  at  Alba  on  the 
Lake  Fucinus,  246;  his  son  becomes  a  clerk  at  Alba,  245. 

Persian  fiunilies,  seven  noble,  ii,  360. 

Pbbsova,  in  its  legal  meaning,  i,  227. 

Pertinax,  Helvius,  distinguished  in  the  admaiiistiatio&,  iii,  247; 
emperor,  24flt;  murdered,  249;  not  of  noble  tnrfth,  266. 

Perusia,  (Perugia,)  condades  a  peace  with  Borne,  i,  609;  breaks 
it,  526;  fate  of  the  town,  iii,  103;  rebuilt  as  a  Julian  military 
ookaaj  under  the  name  of  Perusia  Augusta,  lOft. 

Penmcm  war,  iii,  103. 

Peruvians,  their  name  tnasfened  upon  the  Spauarda,  i,  148. 

Pescennius  Niger  in  the  East,  iii,  246 ;  prodauned  emperor,  250; 
defeated  neiur  Issus  by  Septimius  Severus,  253. 

Pestilence,  in  the  Volsciaa  war,  i,  276;  after  tiie  Samnite  wars, 
536.     BeePU^ue, 

Petelia,  i,  479;  the  only  plaee  which  remained  &ithful  to  the 
Bomans  after  the  batUe  oi  GarnuB,  ii,  K)9;  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  other  Lucanians,  109. 

Peteline  arove,  i,  396,  436. 

PetHia,  battle,  u,  406. 

Petrarch,  read  the  war  of  Hannibal  in  Livy,  and  also  Caasar's 
C!ommentaries  with  passionate  fondness,  i,  67 ;  felt  for  the  old 
Bomans  as  an  old  Boman  himself  would  have  done,  79;  iii,  94. 

M.  Petreim,  against  Catiline,  iii,  24 ;  general  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
64;  defeated  near  Lerida,  56;  in  AMca,  66;  his  death,  67. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  witty  but  profli^rate,  lived  in  the  reign  ot  Alex- 
ander  Severus  and  GK»rdian,  id,  276;  the  greatest  poetical 
genius  of  Borne  since  the  da;ps  of  Augustus,  276. 

Petronius  Waximus,  emperor,  iii«  342. 

Peucetians  i,  98. 

4>a<<ro\a  in  Polybius,  must  have  been  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aqui^pendente,  ii,  64. 

Phalanx,  its  meaning  explained,  i,  176;  was  not  one  compact 
mass,  but  advaneea  by  smaller  divisions,  569,  note. 

Phameas,    See  Himilco. 

Phamaoes,  son  of  Mithridates,  iii,  11 ;  peace  with  Pompey,  II; 
mixes  himself  up  with  the  dvil  wars,  11,  65. 

Pharsalus,  battle,  iii,  60. 

Pherecynes,  the  philosopher,  ii,  390. 
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PAtZsmon,  poet,  legend  of<liim,  ii,  48,  note. 

PhiUnug  01  Agrigentam  wrote  the  first  history  of  the  first  Pnnio 
war,  highly  exasperated  against  the  Romans,  i,  19;  always  repre- 
sents tM  Carthaginians  as  eenerons,  ii,  87. 

PhO^  II,  of  Sjpain,  ii,  890 :  plots  in  his  family,  iii,  167. 

PhU^i  son  of  Amyntas,  nacl  crossed' the  Hellespont  eyen  before 
Alexander,  ii,  176. 

PhU^  III.  of  Maoedon  negotiates  with  Hannibal,  ii,  111;  we  read 
the  treaty  in  Polybins,  143;  war  with  the  Romans,  144;  his  cha- 
raeter,  144;  oyeroomes  the  Asintanians  and  Ardyseans,  146;  in- 
yades^toUa,  147;  peace,  147 ;  peace  with  the  Romans,  147;  allies 
himself  with  Antiochns  the  Great  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
147;  conqners  the  whole  of  the  Thracian  coast,  148;  applied  to 
by  Chrete  for  his  mediation,  148;  second  war  with  Rome,  150; 
defeated  by  Flaminins  near  the  fauces  AnHgonecB,  155;  flies,  155; 
keeps  Orcnomenns,  withont  asking  leave  of  the  Adiseans,  155; 
defeated  near  OynosoephalsB,  160;  oonclndes  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 161;  a  jpretender  opposed  to  him  by  Antioohns,  1^09;  seizes 
the  fortress  oi  Demetrias,  172;  must  haye  had  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Romans,  172;  union  with  Rome,  173;  besieges  Lamia, 
174;  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  R(»nan8, 174;  reduces  the  Athama- 
nians  and  Dolc^ians,  174;  supports  Sdpio,  and  receiyes  for  his 
reward  the  towns  on  the  Thracum  coast,  177;  extent  of  his  em* 
pire,  203;  his  death,  205. 

Pnilap,  M.  Jnlins,  emperor,  prsefectus  prsetorio  under  Gordian,  mur- 
ders him,  iii,  207;  npom  Bostra  in  .^urabia  FetrsBa,  207;  called  an 
Arabian,  207;  peace  with  the  Persians,  207;  is  assumed  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  207;  his  coins  bear  heathen  emblems,  272;  tra- 
dition a£  his  havine  done  penance,  272;  rebellion  in  Pannonia, 
272 ;  is  killed  in  a  light  nesr  Verona,  278. 

PhiUppi^  battle,  iii,  96.    • 

PhU^ppus.  consul,  enemy  of  Livius  Drusus,  ii,  846;  ^»9t  ^ikiir^au, 
848;  plot  to  murder  him,  351. 

PkiUppaSj  Q.  Mardus,  Roman  general  against  Perseus,  ii,  210; 
crosses  Olympus,  210. 

PhilodeSf  Macedonian  governor  of  Corinth,  takes  Argos,  ii,  156. 

Philology ^  bliefated  in  Germany  by  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  i,  70; 
granunaticu,  78. 

Philopomen,  ii,  156, 162,  209;  his  hatred  against  Sparta,  248. 

*tkWT0(yiet,  iii,  26. 

PkuUias,  prince  of  Agrigentum,  i,  676. 

PhHus,  Achiean,  ii,  151. 

Phocma,  fipee,  ii,  183. 

Phoootans^  beaten  by  the  Agyllseans  and  the  Carthaginianw  in  Cor- 
sica, i,  147. 

Phocis,  during  the  war  of  Hannibal,  well-a£fected  to  Hannibal,  ii, 
145;  dependent  on  Macedon,  151;  a  separate  state,  163,  256. 

Phamdani  had  settlements  on  Cyprus,  ii,  1 ;  may  have  frequently 
emigrated  under  the  Persian  ruie  to  Carthage,  8;  snbje<^ed  b; 
Pompey,  iii*  11;  did  not  fetch  thdr  tin  from  £idia,  45. 
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PhcenvAcn  chronicles  known  to  the  Romans,  after  the  destraction  of 

r.arthage  presented  to  the  Namidian  kings,  ii,  1. 
Pkraata,  town  in  Media,  iii,  108. 
PhraorteSy  king  of  the  Parthians,  iii,  108. 
♦^«r^«/,  i,  161. 
Phrygia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Great  Phrygia  (afterwards  made 

one  under  the  kingdom  of  Asia)  falls  to  Enmenes,  ii,  183,  377. 
PhthioHsj  for  the  greater  part  ^tolian,  ii,  151, 163. 
Phthiriasis,  ii,  390. 
Piali,  Stefano,  iii,  148. 
Piceniam,  from  Sahine  stock,  i,  120. 
PicentianSy  i,  418;  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  671 ;  faith-  - 

ftil  to  the  Romans  after  the  battle  or  Cannae,  ii,  109. 
Piomum,  the  commotion  in  the  Sodal  war  nercest  there,  ii,  351 ; 

revolt  against  Rome,  352;  had  to  suffer  most  ^evouslv,  356. 
Pictor^  mentioned  in  Cicero  as  a  Latin  annalist,  i,  21;  ckjurepon~ 

UJicxo  in  Macrohius,  21. 
PictSy  of  Cimbrian  stocky  ii,  822. 
8t.  Pierre^  Bemardin  de,  iii,  186. 
PighitUy  Steph.,  historicsal  criticism,  i,  8;  his  annals  a  chimerical 

undertaking,  69. 
PiLANi  in  the  Roman  army,  ii,  326. 
Pillars,  colossal  pillars,  formerly  thought  to  have  been  portions  of 

the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia,  iii,  148. 
PUum,  its  practice  not  easy  to  learn,  li,  92. 
Pindar  sings  the  achievements  of  Gelon  and  Theron,  ii,  3. 
PimneSy  son  of  Aotou,  ii,  47. 
Pvrmesy  leader  of  the  Pannonians,  iii,  156;  treacherously  given  up 

to  the  Romans,  156. 
Pirates,  iii,  8;  encouraged  by  Mithridates  to  make  prizes,  9;  land 

at  Osfia,  9;  reduced  hy  Pompey^,  9. 
Pisa,  the  valley  there  was  at  one  time  a  great  marsh,  ii,  53;  is  now 

inhabited  only  in  the  centre,  108. 
Pisidia,  Roman,  iii,  3. 

Piso,  C.  Calpumius,  conspiracy  under  Nero,  iii,  192. 
Piso,  Cn.  Calpumius,  his  conduct  to  Germanicus,  iii,  172;  will  not 

give  up  Syna,  172. 
Piso,  L.  Calpumius,  author  of  a  work  De  continentia  veterum  poe- 

tarum,  i,  25 ;  doubts  on  it,  25. 
Piso,  L.  Calpumius,  Fragi  Censorius  tries  to  bring  consistency  into 

the  earliest  history,  i,  29;  historicises  the  birth  of  Romulus,  81; 

ii,121. 
Piso,  L.  Calpumius,  consul,  ii,  237. 
Piso,  L.  Calpumius,  consul,  itXtr^^tos,  iii,  86;  buys  the  provmce  of 

Macedonia  from  Clodius,  35;   Ceesars  father-in-law   82;  not 

among  his  heirs,  83. 
Piso,  L.  Calpumius,  proffectiu  vrbi,  iii,  123. 
Piso,  L.  Calpumius,  adopted  by  Galba,  iii,  195. 
Pitt,  after  the  loss  of  America,  with  redoubled  courage  undertaken 

the  task  of  infosing  new  strength  into  his  country,  u,  58. 
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Placentia,  Eomaxi  oolon^r,  it,  67,  76;  dertiojed  by  the  Boians, 
164;  colony  or  municipium,  386. 

PlaeidiOf  sister  of  Honorius,  miuried  to  Addphns,  iii,  334;  flies 
to  Oonstantmople,  335. 

plague  in  the  Peleponnesian  war,  i,  176;  iii,  241 ;  in  Ghreeoe  at 
the  time  of  Anti^^niu  Gk>natas,  i,  536;  iii,  241 ;  epoch  in  lite- 
rature owing  to  It,  241 ;  not  in  AMca,  246;  its  int^isity,  246, 
284;  ceases,  289. 

PUiMciua,  quiBstor,  his  conduct  to  Cicero  when  outlawed,  iii,  36. 

PUmia,  mistress  of  TibuUus,  iii,  137. 

Plate*,  ooimt,  his  metrical  art,  u,  198;  iii,  24;  the  tomb  in  Ba« 
sentO)  334. 

Plat9,  his  letters  old  but  not  ^;ennine,  i,  576;  attadied  to  the 
unde  of  his  mother,  iii,  29 ;  his  Phsedon  does  not  give  the  faith 
of  immortality,  69. 

PlatonitU  had  sunk  into  thaumaturgi  and  theui^  iii,  239. 

Plantus  and  Terence,  in  their  iambic  and  trochaic  yerses,  obseirTed 
the  rhythmical  measure  only,  and  not  the  quantity,  i,  90;  P.  is 
one  of  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses  of  ancient  times,  ii,  196;  hia 
irony,  196 ;  very  poor,  197;  his  metres  by  no  means  Qreek,  197. 

Plehetans,  in  the  tnbes,  i,  174;  constitute  a  fourth  order,  199;  op- 
pressed by  the  patricians,  225 ;  had  Hiflferent  dvil  rights  from  the 
patricians,  227 ;  were  no  rabble,  234;  in  possession  of  die  Oapitd, 
ocmquerors,  after  the  down&ll  of  the  decemvirs,  312 ;  connubiuni 
with  the  patricians,  326 ;  may  become  military  tribunes,  but  the 
election  alwayB  foiled,  330 ;  have  a  share  in  the  senate,  334;  in 
the  consulship,  397;  ii,269;  cerule  8odile8,i,406;  pcetors,464; 
add  to  their  names  those  of  their  fathers  and  grancLfathers,  513; 
their  distinguishing  character  is  that  of  being  landowners,  513. 

Plebs  Hncera,  516;  sedition,  540;  two  plebeians  for  the  first  time 
censors  together,  ii,  268. 

Plebeian  forgeriee  of  history,  i,  226. 

Plehevty,  the  notion  of  it  changed,  ii,  97* 

Plehee,  its  origin,  i,  133 ;  does  not  by  any  means  consist  of  the 
poorest  classes  of  tlie  pec^le,  169;  existed  even  before  the  reign 
of  Ancus,  173;  eciscU,  269;  assemUes  in  the  f(»rum,  afterwuraa 
in  the  Area  Capitolina,  269;  ii,286;  vot^es  tabellie,  i,  269;  pleba 
urbana  distinguished  from  the  tribes,  ii,  295. 

Plbbibcita,  rules  at  pleasure,  i,  241 ;  had  not  at  first  any  authority 
over  the  wh<de  oommmmty,  241 ;  the  spelling,  jp^&«M0i^  inccnr* 
rect,  270,  note;  acquire  general  valimty,  M);  ut  ommss  Qm»- 
ritet  tenerent,  447 ;  there  is  no  longer  any  mention  made  of 
them  under  Augustus,  iii,  118. 

PusBisoiTUM  Cajsvlbuju,  i,  326;  that  a  tribune  owdd  be  eleetod 
two  years  running,  ii,  293. 

Pleias,  Alexandrine  tragedy,  iii,  138. 

Pleminiue,  his  cruelty  agsdnst  Loeri,  i^  446. 

Pleuron  in  JStolia  has  isopotity  with  the  AchsMJMi,  ii,  250. 

PUn^,  the  elder,  mentions  lidnius  am<mg  his  sowees,  i,  33 ;  Ida 
excerpta  little  weighed  by  him,  98  f  ha*  seen  the  tieatj  of 
Porsena,  212. 
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Plinf,  the  jcnmget,  mentioned  alonff  with  Taeitas,  iii,  226;  vain, 
226;  his  letten  most  instnictiTe,  S^;  strik^  likeness  to  the 
Paruian  writers  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  226. 

Plutina,  iriSa  of  Trajan,  an  excellent  woman,  iii,  217;  haJs  per* 
haps  only  spread  tiie  repcxrt  of  Hadrian's  adoption,  221, 

PhUareh,  made,  like  Montaiene,  fbr  quiet  and  oheerftd  contempla- 
tion, i,  59;  his  Kres  most  delightful  reading,  58 ;  no  critic,  69 ; 
fbUows  at  one  time  one  authority  and  at  another  time  another, 
60;  xmderstood  little  Latin,  60;  conf.  175;  had  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  individual  character,  ii,  191 ;  wrote  the  life  of  the  Ghrac- 
dhi  without  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs,  271 ;  Terr 
detailed  on  the  Cimbric  war,  829 1  has  made  use  of  SjUas 
memoirs,  867;  his  Mfe  of  Cesar  is  &k^Xo<,  iii,  29;  life  of 
Antony,  108 ;  the  only  writer  of  eminence  since  Polybius  ficom 
old  Gmeoe,  142;  his  defiBCts,  228;  character,  228. 

Phttei,  i,  354. 

Poetical  traditionSy  source  of  the  early  Soman  history,  i,  12. 

PoaaiuBj  the  letters  to  him  most  affecting,  i,  67. 

Police  in  Home,  iii,  122. 

n6A<ff,  its  original  meaning,  i,  166. 

HoXItcu,  i,l«5. 

noXiTc/a,  union  of  the  clans  and  the  eommunitj,  i,  166» 

PcUtieal  view  here<Htanr  in  certain  families,  i,  401. 

PoUHeal  delinquencies^  for  many  of  them  no  penalty  fixed,  i,  dlS. 

PolitorianSy  i,  171. 

Pollentia,  in  Montferrat,  battle,  iii,  880. 

PollnwMber,  the  ancients  never  voted  according  to  accidental 
pollnumber,  i,  421,  and  note. 

Polyaratust  ii,  219. 

PolyhimSj  i,  86, 133 ;  a  very  good  officer,  580 ;  does  not  mention  the 
first  misunderstanding  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  574;  his  Ust 
of  the  Boman  reserve  m  the  war  with  the  Cisalpine  G^auls  wrongly 
written,  ii,  52 ;  has  made  use  of  a  brass  tablet  of  Hannibal  inthe 
temple  of  Juno  Laeinia,  62 ;  his  work  leaves  nothing  to  desire, 
^ ;  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  63 ;  two  editions  of  his 
woi^69;  acquitted  of  the  diarge  of  paortialitj  fcnr  the  Somans, 
71 ;  his  clear  exposition  of  the  state  of  political  affairs,  209 ; 
taken  to  Bome,  217 ;  the  second  edition  added  the  war  against 
Corinth  and  the  third  Punic,  besides  an  introduction,  220;  tutor 
of  Scipio,  288 ;  obtains  fair  conditions  iat  his  countrymen,  256| 
his  share  in  firaming  the  constitution  of  Achaia,  256. 

Polybue,  or  Polybius,  ver^  likely  not  as  oonten^tiUe  aa  ho  it 
generally  represented,  iii,  183. 

Pomercmia,  eztineti<m  of  the  Vandal  (Wendiah)  language,  i,  145. 

Pometia,  i,  222,  223. 

Ponueriwn  of  Bomulus,  i,  187. 

PoKPJB,  in  oonnexian  with  the  prsetextatsd,  ii,  105. 

Pompadtue,  (Poppiedius,)Silo,  consul  in  the  Italian  state,  ii,  858. 

Pompeia,  infe  oi  Julius  Cnsar,  iii,  27. 

PesiptfM,  conquered  by  Punus  Mutilua,  ii,  865 ;  the  so-called  bar* 
racks  there  a  ludtu  $ladiatoriu$,  406;  destiuction,  iii,  200. 
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Pampeum  race,  in,  109. 

Cn.  Fompeius  Moffmu^  (Pompey,)  in  Rcenum,  ii,  380;  character, 
401 ;  held  in  particular  esteem  by  Sylla,  402 ;  against  Sertoriua, 
402;  ends  the  war,  403;  consul,  404;  reconciled  with  Crassus, 
404;  restores  the  tribuneship,  iii,  5;  war  against  the  pirates,  9; 
against  Mithridates,  10 ;  had  Mithridates  buned  with  Idnglj  pomp, 
11;  against  Tigranes,  11;  goes  to  Eg^t,  11;  dismisses  his  army, 
11;  his  surname  of  Magnus  conferred  on  him  by  Sylla,  12;  his 
indifference  to  Cicero,  26;  sets  on  Glodius  against  Cicero,  28;  falls 
out  with  Clodius  and  friend  with  Cicero,  37 ;  consul  for  the  second 
time,  37;  his  laws,  37;  conzress  at  Lucca,  39;  marries  Caesar's 
dau^ter,  39 ;  dangerously  ill,  61 ;  receives  the  command  in  Italy, 
52;  goes  to  Brundusium,  64;  tyranny  of  the  Pompeians,  66;  be- 
takes himself  to  Illyricum,  66 ;  defeats  Caesar  near  Dyxirachium, 
69;  baUle  of  Pharsalus,  60;  flies,  62;  goes  to  Egypt,  62;  mur- 
dered, 63;  his  statue,  63. 

Cn.  Pompems^  Cn.  F.,  a  by  far  more  able  general  than  his  father, 
iii,  70;  cut  down,  71. 

Cn,  and  Sex,  Pompeka  in  Spain,  iii,  70;  battle  of  Munda,  70. 

Cn.  Pompekts  StrabOy  father  of  Magnus,  prsetor  with  proconsular 
power,  iff  the  &rst  who  had  any  brilliant  success  in  the  Social  war, 
li,  366;  victory  near  Ascalum,  366;  Cicero's  opinion  of  him,  369; 
ambiguous,  872;  defeated  by  Sylla,  372;  dies  of  the  plague,  372, 

Q.  Pompehu,  A.  F.,  consul,  in  Spain  chief  of  the  aristocracy,  ii,  261 
brougnt  to  great  straits  by  tne  Numantines,  offers  peace,  261 
hana  and  glove  with  Sdpio  Nasica,  279. 

Q.  PompekUy  Sylla*s  colleaeue,  receives  the  command  in  Italy  against 
Cinna,  ii,  369;  murdered  369. 

8.  Pompeuy  hides  himself  among  the  Celtiberians,  iii,  71 ;  master  of 
Sicily,  104;  peace  of  Misenum,  106;  sermonebarbcaruSy  106;  war 
with  Octavian,  109;  battles  near  Mylae  and  Taurominium,  109^ 
murdered,  109. 

Pamponkuy  friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  ii,  306. 

PomponkUy  see  Atticus,  Lsetus. 

Ponaemate,  (Pound-mead,)  i,  179. 

Ponte  di  8an^netto,  Ymmglj  referred  to  the  battle  of  the  Traa- 
mene  lake,  li,  91. 

Ponte  Motto,  iii,  300. 

Pontifex  MaximuSy  lived  below  in  the  town,  i,  7. 

Pont^icea,  their  number  doubled  by  Numa,  two  Ramnes,  two  Tities, 
i,  124;  number  at  a  later  period,  130,  623;  their  number  is  in- 
creased by  Sylla  from  nine  to  fifteen,  ii,  389;  their  jurisdiction 
must  have  been  done  away  with,  iii,  27. 

Ti.  Poniifickuy  tribune  of  the  peoj^e,  puts  a  veto  to  the  levy  of  sol- 
diers, 1,  260. 

Pontian  isles,  Roman  colony  there,  i,  489. 

Pontine  marshes,  Ap.  Claudius  cuts  a  canal  through  them,  i,  517; 
oWectofit,617. 

C.  JPoniiu8y  general  of  the  Samnites,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  an- 

.  dent  times,  i,  487;  victory  in  tiw  Caudine  passes,  488:  gives  to 
the  departing  Bomans  beasts  of  burden  for  the  wounded,  490: 
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sends  back  the  prisoners,  492;  the  account  of  his  having  been 
conquered  in  Luceria,  493;  put  to  death,  534. 

PonHuSy  Herennins,  father  of  Cains,  friend  of  Archytas,  i,  489;  oc- 
curs as  a  speakine  personage  together  with  Arch/tas  in  a  philoso- 
phical dialogue  of  a  Pytha^rean,  489,  note. 

Pontms  GkeuaiSy  a  poem  written  by  Cicero  in  his  youth,  iii,  16. 

C,  Pontitu  TelesinuSj  ii,  353;  against  Rome,  382;  battle  at  the  Col- 
line  gate,  382. 

PoniuSy  population,  ii,  361. 

Poor  J  the  poor  received  com  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  ii,  259 ;  care 
taken  hj  C.  Gracchus  for  them,  269. 

M.  PopiUim,  ambassador  of  Rome  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prevents 
him  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  ii.  221. 

P.  PcmUius  Lcenasy  consul,  persecution  of  the  adherents  of  Gracchus, 
ii,  287;  goes  into  exile,  294. 

PopiUius  LcenaSy  iii,  93. 

PojfokmM^  in  the  middle  ages,  no  Romans  but  Albanians  and  Illy« 
rians,  i,  236,  note. 

PopoLO,  in  Italian,  umon  of  the  dans  and  the  oommmuty,  i,  168. 

Poppcea  Sabina^  wife  of  Nero,  iii,  189. 

PoppcBdiuSj  see  Pompadius. 

Popidonia  destroyed,  ii,  383. 

POPULUS  ROMANUS  QuiRITES,  i,  104, 128. 

Pqpuba,  trdXTren,  eitadinij  i,  166;  etymology,  166;  populns  and 
plebes  without  a  doubt  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  also  in " 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  171;  assembles  in 
the  comitium  and  in  the  Lucus  Petelinus,  269;  Jubeit  269. 

Porcia,  wife  of  Brutus,  iii,  77,  80. 

Porciusy  see  Cato. 

Porsenay  Martial*s  incorrect  scansion  of  the  name,  i,  208,  note;  his 
mausoleum  at  Clusium,  209;  his  war  is  fabulous,  210;  his  peace 
(juite  a  different  thing  from  what  the.  Romans  would  make  us  be- 
heve,  211;  acquires  the  aepiem  pom  agri  Veieniium,  213;  seems 
to  have  failed  against  Aricia,  213;  nis  goods  symbolically  sold  be- 
fore every  sale  b;^  auction,  213 ;  his  war  very  likely  happened  ten 
years  later  than  is  generally  presumed,  215,  232. 

Porta  CarmentaliSy  i,  263,  note. 

Portico  of  Octavia,  the  entrance  still  standing,  iii,  149. 

PortoffoUo,  i,  384. 

Portugal,  down  to  the  times  of  Pombal,  had  many  negro  slaves, 
wherefore  also  many  Mulattos  there,  ii,  274. 

Partus  Julius,  iii,  144. 

Poaidoniay  i,  458;  see  Psestum. 

Posidoninsy  i,  36;  not  inferior  to  Polybius*  252;  history  of  the 
Gracchi,  252. 

PosidonvuSy  contemporaiy  of  Perseus,  has  described  the  war  of  Per- 
seus, ii,  214. 

PossESsio  and  property  distinguished,  i,  254. 

PostumiuSy  see  Albinus. 

Postumms  RegHlenciSy  dictator  in  the  battle  at  the  Lake  RegiUus,  i, 
217;  an  interpolation,  219;  consul,  according  to  some,  219. 
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Xk  Potkmiutf  oonsnl,  riyen  up  to  tiie  Samnitos,  i,  492;  insnlts  old 
Fabins,  548;  impeadudbjr  the  tribunes,  643;  head  of  an  embasaj 
to  TanDtmn,  650;  mocked  bj  the  Tarentines,  650. 

A,  Pottumitit  Tuberkiij  dictator,  oonqnen  the  .£qniaD8  and  Vol- 
scians,  i,  343. 

M.  Pottmnms^  militaiy  tribune,  slain  hj  the  soldien,  1, 346. 

C.  Pottmniut  MtgiOm,  ii,  272. 

PcwteifMtf,  M.  Caasianiis,  (Gassianiiis)  Latinins,  seyere  Ganl,  Spain, 
Britain,  from  the  Soman  empire,  iii,  282:  an  eminent  mim,  262; 
loses  his  life,  282. 

Po<&MM»,  ennnch,  guardian  of  Ptolemy,  iii,  68;  wishes  to  overpower 
CflBsar,  64. 

Poti^  extinct  in  the  times  of  .^[y^nsChKadi!US,i,  140.       ^ 

PomO^,  L  8. 

Powid  of  the  Romans  weighed  about  twenty-three  half-ounoes  of 
Ck>logne,  i,  382. 

FtLSFBOTUKA.  AFKGSMy  soems  to  have  been  a  temporair  ma^^ 
tnuy,  i,  387;  prsefectura  explained,  450;  prefectures  with  Cierite 
rights,  ii,  185;  fr^eotmrn  wrarii,  iii,  123;  proKfkctura  Gcllia^ 
2«i,  295. 

PiLfiFBCTUs  Ubbi,  lus  offico  abolished  during  the  decemvirate,  i,  299 ; 
has  jurisdiction,  and  probably  likewise  the  presideiu^  in  the  senate, 
830;Za<manimcactfa,ii,351;  under  Augustus,  iii,  123;  has  since 
Hadrian  a  district  of  a  hundred  Italian  miles  round  Rome,  256. 

Promute.  disappears  in  the  Volsdan  war,  i,  275 ;  independent  since 
the  Gallic  invasion.  384;  seems  to  have  been  united  with  Tibur, 
890;  together  witn  part  of  the  ^uians  hostile  to  Rome,  890, 
461;  the  citadel  occupied  bj  Pyrrhus,  562;  reodves  Roman  dti- 
senship  by  the  Lex  Julia,  ii,  354;  declares  for  Marius,  372;  the 
present  Palestrina  is  a  i>8rt  only  of  the  ancient  arx,  381;  reduced 
by  hunger  by  Q.  Lucretius  O&lla,  881;  fate  after  the  conquest, 
883;  militaiT  colony,  385. 

Prm-ogatiiMi,  decided  by  lot,  i,  162;  u,  866. 

PrattxtatOy  native  trag^es  in  Italy,  ii,  195;  historical  pieces  in  the 
manner  of  Shakspeare,  393. 

PiLSTOR  UBBANUS,  a  new  magistracy  instead  of  ^tprcRfednu  urU, 
patrician,  i,  403;  is  not  so  called  merely  in  contradistinction  to 
tb.e prastorperefffiRfus,  408;  hisfimctions,  403;  was  called  ooOtga 
conttdum,  had  six  lictors.  404;  appointed  by  the  centuries,  406; 
the  office  accessible  to  the  plebeuuis,  454;  the  office  of  pnstar 
per^rinus  created,  ii,  42;  the  i>hrase  is  a  barbarism,  42;  the  nr»> 
tor  not  limited  to  civil  jurisdiction,  42 ;  thdr  number  raised  nom 
four  to  six,  186;  the  patrician  privilege  done  away  with,  190; 
thdr  number  increased  by  Sylla,  889 ;  raised  to  ten,  and  again  to 
sixteen,  iii,  74. 

Pnttorea,  the  ori^nal  name  of  the  consnles,  i,  208. 

Pratoriam^  their  increase  by  Sejanns  is  the  most  momentous  event 
in  the  later  Roman  histoiy,  iii,  175;  their  despotism,  179;  tale  of 
thdr  having  offered  the  empire  for  sale,  249;  cowardly,  251; 
tran^enned  by  SeptMoins  Sevems  into  a  guard,  257:  acoompany 
Sevems  and  Caraoalla  in  their  e^[>editions,  257. 
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JPrastoriim  cohorts^  iii,  125. 

Prcetura  urbana^  honourable  and  lucratiref  iiL  78. 

PriesUy  offices^  the  nommation  for  them  transferred  troon  the  smaller 
half  of  the  tribes,  ii.  342;  co-optation  restored  bj  ojlla,  888. 

Primus^  Antonins,  trioune,  excites  the  Moesian  legions  to  rebellion 
ai^inst  Vitellias,  iii,  198;  is  victorious  near  Cremona,  200;  con- 
spires a^dnst  yeaj>asian4  and  thereby  loses  his  life,  206. 

Prvncij^^  i,  441. 

Prises  name  of  the  Gascans,  i,  104. 

pRisci  Latini,  i,  104. 

pRiscus,  quaint,  i,  104;  a  common  name  with  the  Bomaos,  136. 

Priacm,  see  Helvidius. 

PriscuSf  Statins,  iii,  240.  • 

iVuciM,  historian,  iii,  327. 

Privemum,  Volscian  town,  i,  853;  seems  not  to  have  entered  into 
the  leajgue  of  the  Latins,  444;  rises  against  Rome,  466;  receives 
the  citizenship  and  constitntes  the  tribus  TJfentina,  466. 

PrivUeaic^  laws  against  individuals  aboli^ed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  i,  303. 

Probus,  emperor,  iii,  288;  wars,  288;  Ins  popularity,  289;  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Limes  lUyricuSi  289;  murdered, 
289. 

ProconMhrjxnoer,  its  ori^n,  i,  473. 

Proooruuhj  m  the  senatorial  provinces,  iii,  244. 

ProcopifU,  general  of  Julian,  iii,  312. 

Proculekuj  an  officer  of  Octavian,  iii,  113. 

Procuratores  CcBsaris^  iii,  125. 

Prodi^aU^  never  became  life  again  among  the  Romans  anoe  Ves- 
pasian, iii,  206. 

Projvtwnu^  Renatus,  historian,  ui,  325. 

pROLETARn,  i,  178;  paid  no  taxes,  182. 

Prop&ixus^  mentions  patrespeRiti^  i,  120  f  his  poems  imitations  of 
the  Alexandrian  scnool,  iii,  139. 

Properti/  tax^  ii,  37. 

Properbfy  different  from  possession,  i,  254. 

Proscnbedf  the  sons  of  the  j)roscribed  by  SyHa,  persuaded  by  Oicero 
to  renounce  recovering  their  honours,  iii,  22 ;  tkejus  hoiumun  re- 
stored to  them  by  Caesar,  74. 

Proscriptions,  ii,  383;  iii,  91. 

Prose^  m  olden  times  always  developed  hj  oratory,  iii,  130. 

Proselytes  of  the  gate  and  of  the  temple,  i,  164. 

Provence^  its  inhabitants  were  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages 
in  possesdon  of  the  coral  fisheries  of  Africa,  i,  458 ;  is  called  ItaUa 
dttiray  ill,  122. 

Province^  explained,  ii,  41;  Roman  province  in  Gaul,  808;  senato- 
rial and  imperial,  iii,  120;  proconsular  and  propraetoiian.  121; 
provinces  less  heavily  oppressed  than  Italy,  257;  the  difference 
Wween  senatorial  and  imperial  provinces  done  away  with,  274. 

Provinces  distributed  in  the  senate  previous  to  the  election  of  the 


Pravmciak  ot  the  west  mbch  sooner  assinvQated  themselves  to  Ro- 
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man  manners  than  thoee  of  the  east,  i,  61 ;  the  ownership  of  the 

provincials  not  according  to  Roman  but  to  provincial  law  li  41 
Prudentim,  iii,  626. 
Pnua  destroyed  b^  the  Goths,  iii,  278. 
Pruaias^  king  of  Bithynia,  ii,  193;  marries  Perseus*  aster,  207,  ccci- 

nexion  wim  Persons,  211:  §oes  to  Rome,  221. 
Prussian  army  of  1762  mucn  mferior  to  that  of  1767,  ii,  105. 
PseudcmhUipy  ii,  237;  an  impostor,  245;  given  up  hj  Demetrins  to. 

the  Romans,  245;  ronts  tne  Macedonians,  246;  defeated  bj  Sci- 

pio  Naaca,  246;  beats  P.  Juventias  Thalna,  247;  conquered  by 

Q.  Metellns,  247;  put  to  death,  247. 
Ptolemy  AtUetes,  driven  from  Alexandria,  comes  to  Rome  to  be  re- 

instid»d,  ui,  28;  restored  by  Grabinius,  62 ;  his  death,  62. 
Ptolemy  EpiphaneSy  son  of  Ptolemy  PhUopator,  agamst  him  Philip 

III.,  ana  Antiochns  the  Great  united,  ii,  147. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  war  a^inst  Seleucus  Callinicus,  u,  182. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  IL^  ^hjscon,)  ii,  221;  receives  Gypros  and 

(>rene,  221. 
Ptomw  CeraunuSf  i,  556 ;  succumbs  under  the  invamon  of  the  Gauls 

in  Macedonia,  546.  ^ 
Ptolemy  La^j  historical  writer,  i,  470. 
Ptolemy  PhtladelphuSy  in  alliance  with  Rome,  ii,  13,  50. 
Ptolemy  PhUometor,  ii,  221. 
Ptolemy  PkUopator,  an  unworthy  king,  under  him  the  empire  falls 

into  utter  decay,  ii,  148. 
Ptolemy^  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  iii,  62. 
Ptolemy  Soter.  fiiendly  with  Seleucus,  enemy  to  Gassander^  quarrels 

with  both  of  them  about  the  spoil  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  i,  d53. 
PubUcani,  fanners  of  revenue,  i,  253;  ii,  193. 
Public  debt  in  Rome  during  the  war  of  Hannibal,  ii,  187. 
Public  works  in  Rome  done  by  contract,  ii,  38. 
PubUctMSy  see  Glivus. 
PuBucuM,  chest  of  the  patridans,  i,  233;  after  the  Licinian  laws 

very  likely  the  general  exchequer  of  the  country,  408. 
Q.  PvblUius  PhUoy  dictator,  his  kws,  i,  445;  first  plebeian  praetor, 

454;  conquers  Naples  as  first  proconsul,  473;  consul,  493. 
Vol,  PublUiuSy  insult  offered  to  hrni  by  the  patricians,  i,  268;  elected 

tribune,  268;  his  rogations,  269. 
Pidcherioy  iii,  335. 
PuUanL  descendants  of  the  Gmsaders  m  the  Holy  Land,  become  un^ 

warlike,  ii,  166. 
PuLSARE,  to  violate  the  law  of  nations,  ii.  251.  ^^^ 
PuttiCy  spoken  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Afiica,  iii,  234. 
Punic  wars,  periods  of  the  first,  ii,  9 ;  the  ideas  of  the  Romans  quite 


changed  by  the  taking  of  Agrigentum,  12;  peace,  39;  the  first 
Punic  war  one  of  the  causes  of  uie  de^eracy  of  the  Roman  peo- 
pie,  42;  no  war  in  ancient  histoiy  to  be  compared  to  the  second 
runic,  61;  division,  68;  peace,  142;  the  third  Punic  war,  227. 

PuTEuSj  cistern,  i,  518. 

PuzzuoUy  dyke  across  the  harbour,  iii,  180. 

Pydnay  battle,  ii,  218. 
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Pyrgi,  Roman  fortress,  i^  571. 

Pyrrhtu,  king  of  Epirus,  i,  651;  compared  to  Cliarles  XII.,  552; 
brought  up  by  Glaucias^  prince  of  the  Taulantians,  653;  goes  to 
the  court  of  Demetrius  roliorcetes.  and  of  Anti«)nus  the  One- 
eyed,  663;  restored  by  Demetrius,  king  of  the  Molossians,  663; 
in  lus  service,  663;  sent  to  Ptolemy,  663;  marries  Antigone, 
daufi^iter  of  Berenice,  664;  acquires  Ambracia,  Amphilochia  and 
the  Epirote  provinces,  664;  war  with  Demetrius  Pohorcetes,  654; 
unites  with  Lysimachus^  and  shares  with  him  Macedon,  654;  a 
mighty  master  in  the  method  of  battle  array,  666;  treaty  with 
Tarentum,  566;  sails  to  Italy,  666;  raises  a  lev^  among  tne  Ta- 
rentines,  666;  the  only  barbarian  Inng  fraught  with  the  orilliancy 
of  old  Hellenism,  667;  offers  his  mediation  between  Rome  an^ 
Tarentum,  668;  battle  of  Heraclea,  668;  advances  agiunst  Rome, 
560;  sends  ambassadors,  661;  takes  Fregellse  by  storm,  662;  re- 
solyes  upon  turning  back,  662;  embassy  of  the  Romans  to  him, 
562;  has  left  memoirs,  563;  gives  leave  to  the  prisoners  to  go  to 
Rome  to  the  Saturnalia,  663:  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 663;  battle  near  Ascalum,  564;  always  placed  alternately 
an  Italian  moyeable  cohort  and  solid  batallion  of  the  phalanx,  665 ; 
the  attempt  at  poisoning  by  his  physician  seems  to  haye  been  a 
preconcerted  farce,  666;  exchange  of  prisoners,  666;  goes  to  Sicily, 
566;  his  son  becomes  king  of  Syracuse^  666;  driyes  out  the  Car- 
thaginians from  Sicily,  except  fifom  Lilybajum,  666;  conquers  the 
Mamertines,  666;  siege  of  Lilybienm,  667;  returns  to  Italy,  lands 
near  Locri,  667;  attacked  by  a  Carth^nian  fleet,  667;  battle  of 
Taurasia,  (Beneventum,)  667;  leayes  Milo  behind  in  Tarentum, 
568;  returns  to  Epurus,  569 ;  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia,  569 ; 
soon  forsaken  again,  569;  expedition  against  l^arta,  669 ;  marchea 
to  Argos,  569;  his  death,  569. 

Pythagoras^  uncertain  whether  an  historical  person,  i,  468 ;  the  Py- 
thagorean philosophy  known  at  an  early  period  to  the  Romans, 
458;  to  be  sought  for  among  the  Pelasgians,  472. 

Pyxus,  i,  458. 

Q  .  > 

Quadt  cross  the  Danube,  iii,  240,  242. 

Qmdratum  saanmiy  flagstone,  i,  618. 

Quadriremes^  ii.  12. 

Quadrigarius,  Q.  OlaudiuSj  his  history  is  brought  down  to  about  the 
time  of  Cicero's  consulship,  i.  31 ;  unwieldiness  of  his  language,.^. 

QUiCsnoNES  PERPBTU^  aualogous  to  the  modem  jury  ooi^ts,  U, 
345;  assigned  by  Sylla  to  the  praetors,  389;  gaye  the  yerdict  of 
innocence  or  guilt,  and  also  had  the  right  of  ptmloning,  iii,  21. 

Qucestor,  his  omce  ceases  during  the  deoemvirate,  i,  298;  chosen  by 
the  centuries,  326 ;  QucBStores  parricidii  and  Q^tcestoreB  (^assici  to 
be  distinguished,  326;  qucutores  parricidii  synonymous  with  tlia 
duum  viri  perduelHonUf  326;  the  office  thrown  open  in  the  year 
of  the  town  346  to  both  orders,  335,  340;  quaestors  anpointed  for 
Italy,  572;  their  number  increased  to  eight,  572;  Dy  Sylla  t<f 
twenty,  ii,  389 ;  by  Caesar  to  forty,  iii,  74. 
III.  2  F 
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Qtuestura  OdietulSj  ii,  835. 

Qaatrtmere  de  Qmnq/j  \,  209. 

Quatuorviri,  L  406. 

QumcUliany  his  saying  on  Cicero,  iii,  94;  on  Comelins  Gallus,  138; 
restorer  of  good  taste  in  Borne,  186,  228;  on  Domitian,  210;  has 
a  pension  from  lum,  210. 

QmncdUs^  month,  called  July,  iii,  114. 

QutndUuu,  brother  of  Claodms  Gothicos,  iii,  288,  note. 

QuMctku,  see  Cindnnatos,  Crispinus. 

QuMtc^Mtf ,  Cseso,  son  of  Gindnnatos,  offers  the  most  violent  resist- 
ance to  the  fea;  TerentiSoj  i,  280;  prosecuted  oo  the  Lex  Junick, 
281;  leaves  the  town,  281 ;  his  death,  284. 

(htmqwremes  in  the  Macedonian,  Sicilian,  and  Pnnic  fleets,  ii,  12; 
manned  with  three  hundred  rowers,  and  hundred  and  twenty  ma- 
rines, 13. 

Quirinai  Hia,  iii,  223. 

Qttiritet^  the  name  wron^y  adopted  as  a  common  (me  of  the  united 
Romans  and  Sabmes,  i,  128. 

i2utn«m,  name  of  the  Sabine  town,  i,  129. 

R 

C.  Rabiruu,  iii,  106. 

Radaffoite  besieges  Florence,  iii,  331;  forced  back  by  Stilicho  into 

the  Apennines,  331. 
JRqfaeUe,  iii,  299. 

jRanmeiy  name  of  the  Latm  tribe,  i,  124. 
jRanht  their  line  of  demarcation  formed  by  landed  or  moneyed  pio- 

perty,  iii,  4. 
Ht^  of  the  Sabines,  i,  117;  their  number,  117. 
BtuenOy  original  name  of  the  Etruscans,  i,  142,  note. 
Jtiutadtj  murder  of  the  French  ambassadors,  ii,  13^ 
RaucUiy  see  Camp. 
JRavenna^  built  on  islands,  iii,  333. 
ReaSUna,  mother  of  Bomtdus,  i,  112;  Rea  is  a  cognomen,  112; 

changed  into  a  goddess^  made  the  wife  of  the  god  Anio,  112. 
lUAettiOj  instead  mrebeiOu,  iii,  245. 
Regifugium^  i,  198. 
BemliuSy  battle,  the  account  of  it  poetical,  i,  218;  its  date  not  fixed, 

BegUbu^  M.  ^milius,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  agiunst  Antiodiiis,  ii, 
176;  battle  of  Myonnesus,  176. 

Regions  of  Servius  Tullius,  i,  173. 

iS^tOfw  of  Rome,  iii,  123;  of  Italy,  124. 

Regulue^  M.  Atilius,  consul,  goes  to  Afnca,  ii,  20;  battle  of  Adis, 
21;  takes  Tunis  and  encamps  near  the  river  Bamradas,  21^  char- 
acter, 21;  conquered  by  Xanthinpus,  23;  legends  concermng  his 
death,  25:  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  NsQvius,  26. 

Reichardl,  his  map  of  Italy  thoroughly  bad,  i,  77. 

Reimainu^  Herm.  Sam.  editor  of  Dio  Cassius,  i,  66;  iii,  127. 

Rmke^  J.  J.,  his  qualities,  i,  42;  his  edition  of  Dionysius  of  UaQ- 
camas8us,42. 
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/&»,  F.  W.,  i,  73. 

Remi,  the  most  distingnished  people  among  the  Belgians,  iii,  44, 

seem  to  have  intngned  with  the  Romans,  44. 
Semovalt  from  the  irUms  rustiocB  to  the  wbana.  a  nota  Mmofntmo, 

1,174. 
Bmwia,  a  hill  three  miles  soath  of  Rome,  i,  114:  town  on  that 

hill,  114;  Peksgian,  116. 
iSemuf,  i,  113;  aooording  to  some  on  the  Aventine.  according  to 

others  on  the  Remnria,  114;  his  end,  115 ;  personincation  of  the 

plebdans,  129. 
J2mo,  river,  iii,  91. 

RepresentaUoiK  based  on  districts  of  towns,  i,  157. 
JUpubUc,  has  the  duty  of  providing  for  its  members,  ii,  295;  restored 

m  Rome  after  Caligola^s  death,  lii,  180. 
RepvtUct,  in  confederate  republics  similarity  of  constitation  has  no 

mfluence  whatever  on  then:  mutoal  sapport,  i,  237;  drawbacks, 

259;  thdr  forms  sometimes  a  mere  phantom,  279. 
Rnolu^cns  of  thepeople  were  to  be  canied  before  suiset,  i,  270. 
Mesponta  prudentum^  ^ven  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  acquire  real 

authority,  iii,  231. 
Hevemie,  tenths  and  fifths,  i.  254. 
BfuEtiant^  of  Etruscan  race,  i,  145,  870;  iii,  151 ;  their  abodes,  151 ; 

stand  then:  ground  aeainst  the  Gauls,  i,  368. 
Hhegiunij  i,  459;  occupied  by  a  mutinous  Oampanian  legion,  567, 

572 ;  massacre,  573 ;  besie^  by  the  Romans,  573 ;  conquered,  573. 
JShetoriciant,  Greek,  tndr  ii^uence  upon  Roman  literature,  iii,  184, 

227;  in  the  second  century,  235. 
BManu8t  in  hit  poem  on  Messene,  dashes  with  Pansanias  and  Tyr- 

tteus,  i,  13. 
Rhine,  the  population  alone  its  banks  German^  iii,  203. 
Rhodes  free,  mend  of  the  Romans,  ii,  145;  friend  with  Alexandina, 

148;  defends  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  148;  great  and  powerful,  151 ; 

against  Antiochus,  167;  their  fleet  defeated  by  the  Syrians,  173; 

has  the  best  seamen  of  the  age,  173;  its  wealth,  183;  thoroughly 

respectable,  183 ;  tries  to  memate  between  Rome  and  Perseus,  212 ; 

peace  with  Rome,  219;  faithful  to  the  Romans  in  the  war  of 

MithridiU»s,  364:  besieged  by  Mithridates,  364;  taken  by  Casaus, 

iii,  96;  earthquake,  237. 
Rhone,  has  its  mouth  choked  up  with  sit,  ui,  827. 
Ricimer,  iii,  342;  a  Sueve  of  royal  race,  843;  treachery  to  Marjo- 

rian,  344;  conquers  Rome,  346;  dies,  346. 
Rienzi  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  books  of  the  andents,  i,  79. 
Right  qf'communik/y  u  165. 

Robespierre,  very  fikely  had  no  purpose  whatever,  ii,  236. 
Roche  Blanche,  lij  78. 
RoQkCs  Roman  history,  i,  72. 
Roma,  a  small  phice  on  the  Palatme,  i,  110;  its  name  Greek,  place 

of  strength,  110;  Pelasgian,  116. 
Romances  on  Charlemagne,  i,  87. 
Roman  empire,  its  extent  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  th» 

town,  iii,  1. 
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Eoman  history ^  existed  from  abont  the  period  of  the  seoessio, !,  203; 
its  fonroes  desfcroyed  by  the  Gallio  conquest,  202;  the  same  events 
veiy  often  recor  a^ain,  216;  becomes  general  hist<»y,  ii,  251. 

Bonum  law  distinotive  with  regard  to  the  rights  (h  puions  and 
things,  i,  295. 

Mommu  by  no  means  barbarians  prerions  to  the  time  when  they 
learned  m>m  the  Greeks,  i,  15;  nnite  witii  the  Sabines,  118, 122; 
pay  tithe  to  the  Etmscans,  212;  their  lawa  not  borrowed  from 
those  of  Athens,  295 ;  their  bypocnsy^  424;  thdr  pradioe  in  si^es 
still  in  its  very  infancy,  473 ;  nght  with  the  pilnm  and  the  swmd, 
507;  tactics,  530;  treat  their  allies  with  more  honour  than  other 
peoples,  572;  never  served  in  foreign  armies,  577;  their  persever- 
aaoe,  ii,  11 ;  bnild  a  fleet  after  the  model  of  a  Carthagiman  qoin- 
querane,  13,  38;  their  fleet  destroyed  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
storm,  25,  27;  always  learn  from  their  enemy,  30,  note;  lose  a 
large  merchant  fleet,  34;  embassy  to  Hxe  Achaians  and  iStolians, 
48;  to  Athens,  48;  to  Corinth,  48;  get  a  part  in  the  Isthmian 
eunes,  48;  receive  from  the  Athenians  isopouty  and  admisaon  to 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  49;  awful  liars  when  they  want  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  their  enemies,  65;  show  themselves  unskilful  at 
the  banning  of  eveiy  great  war,  74;  in  many  respects  slaves  of 
establiuied  usage,  82;  example  of  their  discipline,  84;  thdr  sys- 
tem of  tactics  the  worst  when  the  troops  were  not  well  trained, 
the  best  with  practised  soldiers^  88;  would  not  osteninbly  deviate 
from  their  princii>les,  118;  theur  religion  was  not  mythology,  but 
thedogy,  194;  universally  hated,  204;  their  policy  truly  Macohi- 
avellian,  207 ;  their  laws  did  not  apply  to  the  allies,  282 ;  their  ait 
of  war  in  Caesar's  time,  326;  conduct  the  Social  war  with  troops 
of  all  nations,  353 ;  murdered  in  Asia  Minor,  363. 

Jiomey  aster  town  to  Antium  and  Ardea,  i,  116,  223;  the  comme- 
moration of  the  foundation  of  the  dty  held  in  April,  117 ;  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  an  Etruscan  oobny,  148;  was  under  the 
last  kings  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire.  152 ;  consisted  originally 
very  likely  of  three  tribes,  or  a  hunorea  dans  each,  161 ;  all  the 
primary  agendes  in  nature  and  in  the  world  of  intellect  designated 
as  male  and  female,  169;  the  liberties  of  the  old  town  extended 
about  one  German  mile  on  the  road  leading  to  Alba,  170;  the 
oldest  town  consists  of  about  a  thousand  households,  175;  the 
boundm'  in  the  second  period  of  the  Yolscian  war  on  the  other 
side  of  Tusculum,  275 ;  census  at  the  period  of  the  Gallic  calamity, 
375;  conquest  by  the  Gauls,  and  fire  of  the  town,  380;  the  sum- 
mer in  Rome  pestilential,  380 :  p^  its  ransom  to  the  Gauls  pro- 
bably from  the  treasure  on  the  Capitol,  382;  advantages  of  its 
situation,  386;  tradition  of  the  weakened  state  of  Rome,  309; 
census  after  the  first  Pmiic  war,  dispute  about  it  between  Hume  and 
Wallace,  ii.  53;  difficulty  of  besiedng  Rome,  94;  unhealthy  air, 
94;  after  uie  war  of  Hannibal  freedmen  received  as  citizens,  187; 
standing  army,  188 ;  language  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
iii,  106;  division  in  fourteen  regions,  123;  fire  under  Nero,  190; 
under  Titus,  209;  literaiy  opposition  to  Carthage,  234;  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  afy,  271 ;  a  great  number  of  Chris- 
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Uans  among  the  middle  dassee,  273;  fortifed  hj  Am^lian,  the 

walls  in  a  very  bad  state  under  Honorius,  330 ;  besieged  bj  Alaric, 

833;  laid  in  ashes,  334;  oonqa^red  by  Genseric,  342;  taken  by 

Ridmer,  345. 
HonulttSy  his  wondrous  birth  an  historical  impossibility,  i,  81;  the 

same  his  removal  from  the  earth  during  an  eclipse  of  tiie  sim,  81 ; 

belongs,  as  son  of  Mars,  to  the  crcle  of  the  goas,  85;  a  perBonifi" 

cation  of  Rome,  85;  legends,  111. 
Homidus  AvffustukUf  emperor,  iii,  346. 
MorarUy  i,  441. 
Rostra  stood  between  the  comitinm  and  the  forum,  i,  270^  veteiH 

and  novo,  iii,  162. 
Royal  raoety  of  the  Greek  are  dissolved  into  yivn  ttfx**^  *»  ^' 
RovaUst  pcarty  in  Rome  continued  long  time  after  the  ezpnldon  of 

the  Tarquinii,  i,  225. 
Royal  dignity y  its  abolition  decreed  by  a  Lex  cuHata,  i,  201. 
Rwncon^  very  likely  in  the  ndghboorhood  of  Cesena,  iu,  58. 
Q,  Rvbruuy  tribnne,  ii,  285 ;  very  hkdy  trimnvir  for  tiie  establishing 

of  colonies,  301. 
Rufmm,  P.  Comelins,  covetous,  femoved  from  the  senate^  i,  548. 
Rufmus,  pnefectos  prsetorio,  favourite  of  Theodosius,  m,  822;  re- 
ceives the  government  of  the  East,  328;  murdered,  828. 
Ri^ws,  see  Cselius. 

RuUuSy  Servilius,  moves  for  establishing  a  colony  in  Capua,  iii,  84* 
P.  Rupilka,  consol,  puts  an  end  to  the  servile  war  in  l^cily,  ii,  265. 
Russia  and  Per^a  make  war  against  each  other  for  a  covole  of 

months  every  year  on  the  ficontiers  of  Georgia,  i,  350. 
RusticuSy  Amlenus,  writes  the  life  of  PsBtus  Thnisea,  iii,  218. 
RusticuSy  see  Fabius. 

RusticuSy  Junius,  tutor  of  M.  Antoninus,  iu,  239. 
RutiUus.  i,  36. 
F.  RvmiiiSy  legate  of  Metellus  in  A£rica,  ii,  321;  an  hones^man,  but 

condemned  by  the  evidence  of  false  witnesses,  841. 
P.  RvUHtts  Lttpusy  general  against  Poixq>8Bdius  Silo,  killed  in  battle, 

ii,  356. 
RutUttSy  see  Mardus. 
RyckiuSj  Theodore,  treatiBe.  on  ^neas,  i,  94. 

S 

Sabdhts  and  SabimUy  synonymous,  except  that  aoocrc&ig  to  usage 
the  name  of  Sabellians  is  ^en  to  the  whole  nation,  and  that  of 
Sabines  to  a  small  district,  i,  841^  Sabines  in  the  last  half  oi  the 
third  century  often  seen  as  enemies  of  the  Romans,  342;  victoiy 
of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  842 ;  isopolity  established  between  thebi, 
842;  emigration  towards  the  South  leaves  off,  343;  take  no  ac- 
tive share  in  the  content  of  the  Romans  and  Latines,  438;  isopo- 
Hty,  572 ;  great  part  of  them  receive  the  ftill  ri^  <n  dtiaemdup, 
ii,  185. 

SatineSy  call  themselves  aborigines,  push  on  the  Opioans,  i,  98; 
come  according  to  Cato  finom  Amitemum,  99;  unite  with  the  Ro- 
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mans.  118, 122;  become  one  of  the  greatest  peoples  of  Italy,  120*/ 
rerf  uksHj  thejcame  only  at  a  later  period  into  the  ooontiy  after- 
warda  occopied  by  them,  121 ;  leagoed  with  Bome  nnder  Sernos 
TalliQS.  186 ;  allied  with  Borne  nnder  Sp.  Cassins,  248 ;  war  againsfc 
them,  828;  declare  for  the  Samnites,  o34;  oonqnered,  535. 

Salnne$t  mpe  of  the  S.,  poetical,  i,  81. 

Sabine  chapels  on  the  Qoirinal,  i,  122. 

Sabine  town  on  the  Qoiiinal  and  Oapitolinns.  i,  121. 

Sabine  element  in  the  Boman  worship,  i,  12z. 

Sabimu^  T.  Flayins,  brother  of  Vespanan,  pnefect  of  Borne,  iii,  200. 

SacchetU,  Francesco,  norel,  i,  67. 

Sacra  famiuarum.  unknown  to  the  Bomans,  i,  161. 

Sacra  oentiutia,  i,  161 ;  ooold  only  be  oflfered  in  Bome,  263. 

Sacramentuic,  i,  317. 

Sacraniantt  name  ci  tiie  oonqaering  people  at  the  popular  mieration 
in  Latium,  i,  103;  the  name  es^laineid,  103;  unite  with  uie  Si-* 
culians  under  the  name  of  iVuci  Latim,  104. 

Sacriportu$,  battle,  ii,  881.  ^      _ 

Sacrovir.  Julius,  rising  against  llberius,  m,  202. 

Scula  or  the  Etruscans,  two  sorts  of  thcnn,  i,  83;  astrononucal  ones 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  83:  nearly  correspond  to  a  hundred 
thirty  years  oi  ten  montns,  84;  physical  sseculum,  84. 

Sagaxy  his  continuation  of  Eutropms,  i,  66. 

ScMwUum,  Liyy  fimdes  that  it  lay  East  of  the  Ebro,  u,  69;  Poly- 
bins  knows  nothing  of  the  fact  tnat  it  was  to  remain  independent, 
69;  its  siege  did  not  happen  in  the  year  534,  but  in  533,  71 ;  was 
perhaps  not  purely  Ibenan,  but  lyirhenian,  71;  the  deriyation 
trom  Zacynthus  probably  orieinated  only  finom  its  name,  71;  con- 
quered, destroyed  by  the  inhwitants  themselyes,  72. 

Sailors^  leyied  from  tne  agnte  Getim,  ii,  33. 

SalapiOf  an  Apulian  town,  taken  by  Hannibal,  leoorered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ii,  120. 

Salarian  gate,  iii,  334. 

SaUusians  may  haye  been  a  Gallic  people,  i,  865;  Lignrians,  870;^ 
ii,  81 ;  iii,  151. 

Salemumj  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  B<Hnan  after  the  second 
Samnite  war,  i,  504. 

Salii^  brotherhoods  on  the  Quirinal,  i,  131. 

SaKnator,  Julius,  ii,  399,  note, 

Salleniinesy  war  agamst  the  Bomans,  i,  511:  allied  with  the  Bomans 
aeainst  Cleonymus,  511;  acknowledge  Bome*s  supremacy,  571; 
fall  off  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  ii,  107;  conf.  Messapians. 

SaUwty  writes  detached  parts  of  Boman  histoiy,  i,  36;  tno  hisbonss 
begin  from  the  time  after  Sylla^s  death,  37;  Uad  an  uncommon 
acquaintance  with  the  old  oonstitntion,  224;  his  war  of  Jugurtha, 
ii,  307;  reproached  with  malignity,  but  he  is  not  sinnine  against 
truth,  318;  kittorice,  891;  the  number  of  the  books  of  the  msto- 
ries  uncertain,  397;  probably  went  down  from  the  war  of  Lepidus 
to  the  end  of  the  war  of  Pompey  in  Asia,  397;  the  historiat  were 
his  last,  Catiline  the  first,  of  his  woiks,  397;  has  written  t^e  his^. 
toiy  of  Catiline  with  great  truthfuliess,  iii,  12;  ill  treated  by  the 
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soldiers,  66;  bis  style,  127;  considerably  younger  than  Gcen^ 
127. 

SaUustiuSy  prsefectus  prsetorio,  iii,  314. 

SaUuviant  or  SabfonSy  war  against  the  L^pttMi, fi,  807;  oonf.  Sal- 
yans. 

iSb(2ontttf,  1,  4S4. 

Salman^  Hi,  826;  socialist  views,  326;  description  of  Carthage,  338. 

SaltnuSy  see  Otho. 

SabftoM,  war  against  them,  ii,  200;  see  Sallavians. 

Samaritansy  iii,  230. 

Sombre,  battle,  iii,  44 

SamnUes,  do  not  opj^ress  the  old  Oscan  people,  bnt  combine  into  one 
whole  with  them,  i,  153;  make  conquests  on  the  u^per  Liris,410; 
leagoe  with  Rome,  412 ;  form  a  confederation  of  four  peoples,  Pen- 
trians,  CaudinianSj  Hirpinians,  and  Frentanians,  419;  conqner 
Cmnse,  420;  constitution,  421;  their  spread  on  the  Liris  was  the 
cause  which  in  412  first  eng^ed  the  Komans  and  Samnites  in  a 
war  together,  422;  attack  tM  Sididwans  at  Teanum,  423 ;  peace, 
436;  i3lied  with  Rome  in  the  battle  of  Veseris,  438;  embassy  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  46d;  friendly  with  the  Greeks,  472 ;  division 
of  the  second  Samnite  war,  474^  had  dejpendencies,  476;  de- 
feated by  Fabius  in  the  neighhourfaood  of  Subiaco,  481;  seek 
for  peace,  485;  conquered  by  rabius,  485;  seek  again  for  peace, 
485;  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  a  Spartan  colony,  489,  tuie; 
ornament  of  their  arms,  501^  very  likely  had  subsidies  from  Ta- 
rentum,  502;  held  Lucania  m  chedc  502;  lead  a  guerilla  war, 
503;  the  second  war  ended  by  the  battle  of  Bovianum,  504;  peace, 
505;  cany  the  war  into  Etrmria,  526;  end  of  the  war,  534;  peace, 
534 ;  embassy  to  Pyrrhus  in  Epirus,  557 ;  thdr  country  laid  waste, 
560;  conquered  by  Sp.  Oarvilies  and  L.  Papirius,  569 ;  peace,  569 ; 
in  the  service  of  Agathodes,  577;  fall  off  m>m  Rome  after  the  bat- 
tle of  CannsB,  ii,  107;  revolt  in  tiie  Social  war,  352;  the  Oscan  the 
prevailing  language  amon^  them,  353:  end  of  tiie  war,  they  re- 
ceive the  right  of  citizenship,  374;  all  out  exterminated  by  sylla, 
3852  394. 

SamnUe  people  sprang  fron  Sabine  stock,  i,  120;  tradition  of  the 
founding  of  their  country,  121. 

Samos  belon^g  to  Egypt,  ii,  145. 

Samothrace,  metropohs  of  Ilium,  i,  9B]  thdr  mysteries  a  gathering 
point  of  many  men,  96 ;  thekr  worship  akin  to  that  of  the  Penates 
at  Lavinium,  ii,  214. 

Sanchofdaihon,  his  fragments  mnnine,  ii,  1. 

Sancui^  Semo,  his  temple,  i,  187. 

i3andwtch-i$landertj  their  poetical  traditions,  i,  12^  note, 

Sanmo,  Puldnella,  earliest  mention  of  this  mask,  li,  352. 

Santq/edisU  in  Naples  were  Lazzaroni,  i,  513. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  iii,  279,  305,  307,  309. 

Saracene,  etymology,  iii,  281;  the  name  occurs  long  before  Moham- 
med, 281. 

Saragoua,  founded,  iii,  150. 

Sardinia,  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Carthaginians,  except  the  high- 
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lands,  ii,  5 ;  the  way  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  the  same  to  this 
dAy,  6 ;  on  the  coast  the  Punic  language  and  manners  spread,  16 ; 
attack  of  the  Romans,  10;  submits  to  the  Romans,  46;  given  ap 
by  the  Cartha^ians  to  the  Romans,  46;  reiiise  obedience,  52. 

SarmaieBy  i,  370;  break  through  the  Roman  frontier,  iii,  242;  un- 
certain whether  they  dwelt  on  the  middle,  or  the  lower  Diuinbe, 
268;  war  of  Maximin  against  them,  268;  that  of  Prolms,  288; 
their  abodes,  300;  Constantine^s  wars,  300. 

Sarmatian  pecples^  great  move  among  thwn  on  the  Dni^,  u,  204; 
driven  back  over  the  Danube,  iii,  151. 

SarsinateSy  acbiowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  i,  571. 

Sarti,  i,  240. 

SatictUa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gapna  besieged  by  the  Romans,  i, 
494;  fortified,  497. 

Satricum,  i,  494. 

Saturn^  with  him  the  first  step  of  civilization  begins,  i,  110 ;  Satumns 
and  Ops,  deities  of  the  generating  powers,  169. 

Saiwmiay  Siculian  town  on  the  Capitoline,  i,  121. 

Satumicm  verse^  i,  90;  examples  of  it  in  Charisiiu,  90,  and  note; 
worked  up  in  Plautus  to  a  ni^h  degree  of  beauty,  90. 

Saturman  year^  consisted  of  thirty  common  years,  i,  106;  hundred 
Satumians  a  grand  year,  106. 

iSo^eimmtM,  L.  Antonius,  rising  against  Domitian  in  Gennania  Su- 
perior, iii,  213. 

/So^mtftttf,  L.  Apuldns,  charactier,  ii,  385;  deposed  from  the  ^lues- 
torship,  335;  becomes  a  tribune  of  the  people,  335;  behaves  m  tiie 
'most  savage  manner,  335;  his  legislation,  336;  flatters  Marius, 
336;  demands  that  the  senate  should  swear  to  his  £ear  oororMr, 
337;  killed,  340;  his  laws  seem  to  have  been  repealed,  340. 

JSaturnintts^  Sentius,  against  Marbod,  iii,  155. 

Savigny,  i,  73,  note,  120;  on  land  tax,  iii,  229,  301. 

Saxo  urammaticm,  tries  to  dmnge  the  Danii^  Saga  into  history,  i, 
13. 

Saxons,  according  to  Wittikind,  come  out  of  Britain  into  Germany, 
according  to  the  usual  account  from  Germany  to  Britain,  i,  102. 

^hmjola,  interpreted,  the  left  handed,  means  in  the  family  of  the 
Scsevola,  amulet,  i,  211. 

ScoBvokty  see  Mucius. 

ScaligeTy  Joseph,  receives  without  any  hesitation  the  details  of  an- 
cient histoiv  ^  2,  38, 170;  ^reat  philologist,  iii,  235. 

Scansion^  bv  io«.^  and  short  syllables  is  Gr^k,  M,  197. 

Scarpheay  defeat  of  the  Achseans,  ii,  253. 

ScauruSy  historian,  i,  36. 

Scaurusy  defeated  by  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutones,  ii,  824. 

Scaurusy  M.  ^milius,  ambassador  to  Jugurtha,  his  character,  ii,  812  ; 
Cicero  holds  him  in  great  respect,  313 ;  becomes  qusBsitor  in  Africa, 
316;  Cicero's  apostrophe  to  nim,  iii,  Id. 

SchdriUn  von  Bortenbach,  ii,  394. 

SckilhaSy  ii,  5. 

SchiUer,  the  great  characters  m  Mary  Stuart  revQed,  i,  461 ;  straggles 
with  the  form,  iii.  140. 
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8'chlegd^  Friedrich,  iii,  339. 

SchoUast  to  the  Ibis  of  Ovid,  i,  678. 

Schuolmm,  iii,  348. 

Schools^  grammatical,  existed  in  Rome  mitil  beyond  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, in  Ravenna  even  down  to  the  eleventh,  i,  53. 

SchoUuSy  Andreas,  finished  the  annals  of  Pighius,  i,  69. 

Schroder,  i,  387. 

Von  SchiUZy  Major-General,  a  distingoished  general,  ii,  85. 

Schubert,  misled  by  Pighins,  i,  69. 

SchuUmg,  i,  387. 

Schwtftz  had  its  government  and  its  territory  not  according  to  its 
subdivision,  i,  157;  the  country  people  chvided  into  four  quarters, 
afterwards  into  six,  173,  note. 

ScepUciamoi the  seventeenth  century,  i,  71. 

Scnn>BBB  VESTEM,  i,  268. 

C».  Sdmo,  killed  in  Spain,  ii,  121. 

iS(W^,X.  Cornelius,  brother  of  Airicanus,  consul,  ii,  176;  most  in- 
significant, 177;  conquers  near  Magneaa,  178;  impeached,  184; 
found  guilty,  185. 

Sdpio,  L.  Cornelius,  consul,  democrat,  ii,  378. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius,  father  of  Africanus,  consul,  puts  in  at  Marseilles, 
ii,  76 ;  arrives  at  the  Po  whilst  Hannibal  was  descending  the  Alps, 
82;  battle  on  the  Ticinus,  83;  wounded,  83;  joined  by  Sempro- 
nius,  83;  slain  owing  to  the  faithlessness  of  the  Celtibenans, 
121. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius,  A&icanus,  is  the  first  to  get  a  surname  from  a 
place  which  he  had  conquered,  i,  217;  not  fmly  equal  to  Hannibal 
as  a  general,  ii,  62 ;  his  letter  to  Philip  of  Macedon  on  his  adiieve- 
mente,  62,  199:  forgets  himself  after  the  victory,  66;  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  66;  is  said  to  have  rescued  his 
father  from  the  battle  on  the  Tidnus,  83 ;  ofiers  to  go  to  Spain, 
122 ;  compels  the  young  Romans  after  the  rout  of  Cannaa  to  take 
an  oath  not  to  go  away,  122;  sumamed  the  Great,  122;  his  char- 
acter, 122;  takes  Carthago  novfu  123;  ptuts  down  an  insurrection 
in  his  camp,  130 ;  goes  over  to  Anica  to  visit  Syphax,  131 ;  consul, 
132;  is  to  be  made  consul  and  dictator  for  life.  133,  and  note; 
receives  Sicily  as  a  province,  133;  supported  by  tne  Etruscan  and 
Umbrian  states,  by  the  Sabinea,  Picentines,  and  Marsians,  and 
others,  133 ;  stays  in  Sicily,  134 ;  crosses  over  to  A&ica,  135 ;  gains, 
with  the  assistance  of  Masinissa,  an  advantage  over  the  Oartha- 
giniuis,  136;  attacks  the  camp  of  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax,  136; 
conditions  on  which  he  first  proposes  to  conclude  the  peace  with 
Carthage,  138;  battle  of  Zama,  140;  opposes  the  demand  for  the 
extradition  of  Hannibal,  168;  sent  to  treat  with  Antiochus,  170; 
conversation  with  Hannibal,  170;  legate  of  his  brother,  177;  cen- 
sor, 177;  sick  iuElsea,  177;  his  son  taken  prisoner,  177;  the  year 
of  his  death  uncertain,  184;  charges  against  him,  184;  goes  to 
Litemum,  185;  his  death,  193;  goes  as  Roman  commissioner  to 
Carthage,  229. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius,  Paulli  F.,  ii,  236;  is  not  called  iEmilianus,  237, 
note  i  character,  237 ;  consul,  239 ;  destroys  Carthage,  248 ;  against 
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Kimumtia,  262;  bis  cniettr,  263;  declares  agunst  Hb.  GnocIiii% 

289;  his  death,  290. 
8c^,  Q.  Oornelina,  Pompeys  father-in-law,  Hi,  66. 
Sctpio  NancOf  has  written  the  histoiT  of  the  war  of  Persenfl^  ii,  199 ; 

8on-in-kw  of  Sdplo  Africanos,  213;  did  not  wish  Carthage  to  be 

destroyed,  281;  is  son  of  him  who  was  called  **the  Best,"  231; 

oon^ners  Andiucos,  246. 
F,  iSSc^yJo  iyroMoa,  grandson  of ''the  Best,**  heads  the  coalition  agunst 

Tib.  Graochns,  ii,  279;  encourages  oonsol  Mucins  Scaerola  to  take 

strong  measnres,  286. 
Scijno  SeraoiOy  onsaa  of  his  surname,  n,  336. 
Sctpianet,  P.  and  Cn.,  duo  Jubmna  beUi,  ii,  35, 121 ;  sent  to  Spain, 

120 ;  establish  themselves  in  Tarragona,  120. 
Sciriims^  i,  371. 

Scordiscasu^  overrun  Chieece,  u,  308;  thdr  dwellings,  iii,  3. 
ScoUandj  sailed  round  by  Aerioola,  iii,  211. 
Scriba,  their  dass,  i,  515;  ck>  the  woiic  of  the  officials,  515;  minutes 

of  the  pne^rs  kept  by  them,  515 ;  did  services  for  the  bankers,  5 15. 
ScnbofUoy  wife  of  Augustus,  mother  of  Julia,  iii,  143. 
Scr^9tore»  historuB  Attgnita.  iii,  236:  their  incapacity,  245,  250;  it 

is  impossible  to  separate  tne  several  vitae,  245. 
ScuhkMrea,  on  the  arch  of  Antonine  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  time 

of  Tr^an,  224. 
Scuta  introduced,  i,  352. 

Scutari^  (now  Scodra,)  residence  of  Genthius,  ii,  211. 
Scyros^  Athenian,  ii,  164. 
St^fthea  charioU^  an  Asiatic  invention,  found  among  the  Celts,  espe- 

dally  in  Britam,  ii,  179. 
Scuthiaru,  i,  369. 

Seoastiim  of  Portugal,  one  of  them  vexy  likely  the  true  king,  ii,  245 
Stbattiany  Julianas  general,  iii,  313. 
2fi3arr«f,  translation  of  Augustus,  iii,  117. 
Secessio  of  the  Plebes,  i,  2^;  said  to  have  lasted  four  months,  but 

cannot  have  lasted  longer  than  a  fortnight,  238;  its  result  by  no 

means  a  decisive  victoiy  of  the  plebeians,  243;  under  the  rule  of 
.  the  decemvirs,  according  towmie  on  the  Mom  Saoer^  according  to 

others  on  the  Aventine,  311. 
Secretaries^  imperial,  the  statutes  detestably  drawn  up  by  them,  iii, 

276. 
£feduikii,  CsBlins,  iii,  326. 
Seaettaansj  Pelas^pan  or  Doric  people  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eiyx  in 

Western  Sicily,  i,  575;  betake  themselves  to  the  Carthaginians  as 

their  refuse,  575;  boast  of  Troian  descent,  ii,  15;  relieved  by  the 

Romans,  15. 
Segida,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberians,  ii,  222. 

Segwr^  Marshal,  his  regulation,  that  only  nobles  were  to  hold  com- 
missions, i,  543. 
8eim  Strabo^  of  Vulsinii.  fiither  of  Sejanus,  iii,  174. 
Seiamu^  JEHua,  fnend  of  Tiberius,  iii,  174;  pmfectus  pnetorio,  174 ; 

nis  character,  174;  aims  at  supreme  power  and  wishes  to  root  out 

the  whole  of  the  emperor's  family,  175 ;  his  downfall,  176. 
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Selden^  i,  164,  note. 

Sekucia,  reduced  byTrajan,  iii,  220 ;  oonqperedb?  Avidins  Cassiiu,  241. 

SeUudda^  poor  in  great  men,  Seleacos  mmseu  iiardly  deserves  to  be 
80  called,  ii^  165. 

Seleucua  CaUmicus^  suffers  shipfwreck,  ii,  25;  alliaaee  with  Rome, 
60;  war  against  Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  182. 

Sdeuau^  brother  of  Antiodins,  ii,  166. 

SdinuntumSf  an  Ionic  people,  i,  675. 

Selmw,  in  Gilida,  afterwards  Trajanopolis,  iii,  221. 

SeUmUy  in  Sicily,  destroyed  by  the  Cartha^iians,  ii,  4. 

8em0j  see  Sancus. 

SempronmSy  see  Gracchus. 

7^  Sem^ronius  Longus^  consul  at  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Pumo 
war,  u,  73;  sent  to  Airica,  74;  lands  at  Malta^  88;  returns,  88; 
dismisses  his  soldiers  with  orders  to  meet  him  agam  near  Ariminum, 
they  march  to  the  Trebia  and  join  Sdpio,  84. 

TV.  SempromuB  TudUanuSf  concludes  peace  for  the  Romans  with 
Philip,  ii,  147. 

Sena  GaUica^  battle,  ii,  126. 

Senarius,  may  be  Greek,  iii,  198. 

Senate,  of  one  hundred  |>ersons,  i,  118;  the  senate  of  the  third  estate 
was  not  consulted  until  the  other  two  had  voted,  163;  had  no  au- 
thoritv  by  itself  to  declare  war,  282;  nothing  could  be  taken  to 
the  Plebes  direct  firom  the  senate.  269 ;  sets  up  a  bust  to  the  wisest 
Greek,  296;  becomes,  towards  tne  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy, 
an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  335;  its  power  increases,  as 
that  of  the  curies  loses,  416;  changed  into  a  sort  of  elective  coun- 
cil, its  vacandes  supplied  mm  the  quBBstors,  ii,  43;  conduct  to- 
wards SdpiOj  130;  had  an  unbounded  power  over  the  finances. 
296;  reorganized  by  S^lla,  886;  enlarged,  389:  never  to  be  lookea 
upon  as  a  representative  bodv,  889;  its  numoer  increased  by  J. 
Osesar,  iii,  74,  and  note;  punned  by  Augustus,  119;  had  its  regu- 
hur  sittings  three  times  a  month,  and  holidays  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  119 ;  is  tne  supreme  court  to  judge  poli- 
tical crimes,  120;  only  a  condemning  machine  in  the  hand  of  the 
t3rrant,  173 ;  was  under  Hadrian  only  a  set  of  presumptuous  people, 
231;  the  senatorial  dienity  hereditiur,  231. 

Senators,  are  judges  m  m  the  causes  wrndi  do  not  concern  quiritary 
propertv,  ii,  197;  their  census,  iii,  4;  no  senator  should  be  a  gen- 
eral, which  must  have  been  different  from  what  is  generally  be- 
lieved, 289. 

Senatua  consultum  de  BachanaUbus,  ii,  197,  note, 

Seneca,  M.,  his  Suasona,  iii,  59;  Suas<»ria  and  Controversies,  185; 
writes  his  Controversies  when  upwards  of  eighty,  185. 

Seneca,  L.  Annaeus,  the  philosopher,  his  histoncal  work  probabhr  one 
of  the  best,  iii,  165;  humbles  himself  before  Polybus,  183;  Ludua 
de  morie  ClaudU,  184;  remaikable  character,  185;  Dio  Cassius* 
opinion  of  him,  186 ;  the  similarity  of  his  style  to  that  of  Rousseau 
and  Bufibn,  186;  man  of  the  watLd^  Nereis  tutor,  189;  enemy  of 
Agrippina,  189;  composes  Nero*s  ipeech  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  190;  executeid,  191. 
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Seneca,  tragedies,  iii,  139. 

Senedo,  HerenmuSf  'writes  the  life  of  Helvidios  Priscus,  iii,  213. 

Semares,  limited  to  the  defence  of  tiie  walls  only,  i,  180;  had  m 
mainr  votes  as  the  joniores,  181. 

SenomaruL,  make  their  appettanoe  in  Gaol)  i,  376;  their  UamUttj, 
ii,  60. 

Sen^um^  battle,  i,  629. 

SeptimitUf  see  Sevems. 

L.  Septimius^  gives  the  advioe  to  murder  Pompey,  iii«  63. 

SepUmukim^  from  Anagnia  fills  the  head  of  0.  Gracohiis  with  mol> 
ten  lead,  iij  306. 

Sequani  rise  m  Ganl,  iii,  42. 

Sereiut^  niece  of  Theodosius,  married  to  Stilicho,  iii,  328 ;  C(mdemned 
to  death,  330. 

Serpent  in  the  camp  of  Regdus,  veiy  likely  borrowed  from  the  B^- 
lum  Punicom  of  Naevius,  ii,  21. 

Serranus^  Attilins,  dictator,  the  same  stoxy  told  of  him  as  of  Cincin> 
natus,  i,  282. 

De  Serve,  friend  of  Niebnhr's,  i,  471. 

Q.  Sertorius,  character,  ii,  371 ;  induces  Ginna  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the 
slaughter,  374;  breaks  the  armistice  with  Sylla,  380;  from  Nnr- 
sia,  397;  goes  to  Spain,  398;  takes  to  flight,  399;  places  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards,  400;  his  fanciful  Deuef,  400;  war 
aeainst  Metellns,  400 ;  relieves  CaUffunriSf  403 ;  sdls  the  hostages, 
403;  murdered,  404. 

Servile  war  in  Italv,  iij  404 

Servile  war  in  Sicily,  ii,  264. 

Servilia,  Cato*s  half-nster,  iii,  77. 

ServiUuSj  consul,  i,  233. 

ServilkUj  consul,  brings  reinforcements  to  Flaminius,  ii,  93. 

Servilius  AhdUty  stabs  P.  Mtelius,  i,  338;  impeached  as  a  murderer, 
338. 

Serviliut  Caspio,  step-father  of  Cato  the  younger,  iii,  76. 

P,  ServiUns  JsauricuSj  iii,  3. 

ServiUiu  NomamUy  historian,  iii,  166. 

ServiliuSj  Bee  Gepio,  Glauda,  Rullus. 

Sennusj  appears  not  to  have  read  Nevius"  history  on  the  Punic  war, 
i,  17;  in,  332. 

Servius,  a  standing  prenomen  in  the  gens  Sulpicia,  iii,  193;  becomes 
almost  a  nomen,  so  that  another  prenomen  is  put  before  it,  193. 

Servius  TuUUts,  legends  of  him,  i,  86,  166;  in  the  Tuscan  annals 
called  Mastarna,  88;  son  of  a  man  of  rank  at  Gorniculum,  165*, 
all  the  political  law  traced  back  to  him,  166 ;  before  him  the  coun- 
try district  was  not  yet  united  with  ^e  state,  171 ;  divides  iLe 
town  into  four,  and  the  country  into  twenty-six  r^ons,  172 ;  ia^- 
tends  to  resign  the  throne  and  to  have  two  consuls  elected,  185 ; 
war  against  the  people  of  Gsere,  and  of  Tarquinii,  186 ;  his  reign 
probably  veiy  short,  186;  alliance  with  the  Latins,  186;  his  great 
riunpart,  190;  his  legislation  bears  the  impress  of  a  Latin  stamp, 
191 ;  has  to  be  carried  through  almost  by  force,  193;  attempts  to 
murder  him,  193;  murdered,  193. 
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SestoHxti  done  away  trith,  iii,  302. 

^e^i,  344. 

Settlers  and  caltivators  of  the  soil  alone  had  a  vote  in  the  plebeian 
tribes,  i,  174. 

8even-Years^-W(xr,  compared  to  the  second  Pnnic  war,  ii,  61. 

Senfenu^  see  Alexander. 

Seoerw^  Caesar  in  the  West,  iii,  297:  Angnstns,  298. 

8everu8j  Oomelins,  jragments  of  his,  iii,  140. 

Sevenu,  Libius,  emperor,  iii,  344. 

Sevenuj  Septimius,  general  on  the  Ulyrian  irontier,  iii,  246;  pro- 
claimed emperor  bj  the  Pannonian  and  German  legions,  250;  en- 
ters Rome,  261 ;  from  Leptis,  thoron^y  Pnnic,  261 ;  a  good  writer 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  261;  writes  his  memoirs,  261;  leans  to 
foreign  religions,  astrology*  and  sooths&^dng,  261 ;  gives  protection 
to  Christianity,  262;  his  cmelty,  252;  war  with  rescennius  Ni- 
ger, 262;  ^ains  over  Albinus,  253;  wars  against  the  Parthiana, 
263;  in  Britain,  264;  causes  himself  to  be  adopted  as  the  son  of 
M.  Anrelins,  264;  his  measnres  but  little  known,  266;  fine  busts 
and  statues  from  his  age,  276. 

Sextili,  month,  receives  uud  name  of  Almost,  iii,  114. 

L.  Sextku  Lateranus^  tribune,  i,  396;  &8t  plebeian  consul,  407. 

Sextos  EmpiricuSf  iii,  237. 

Shafie»bwry,  ii,  314. 

Shakspeare,  connects  awful  natural  phenomena  with  fri^tful  moral 
ones,  ii,  92. 

Shawy  fixes  with  admirable  predmon  the  point  where  Sdpio  landed, 
ii,  136. 

SibyUme  books,  after  the  destruction  in  Sylla*s  time,  made  up  again 
by  collations,  i,  7. 

L,  aiccktSy  the  story  of  his  assassination  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fig> 
ment,  i,  309. 

Sicelus  comes  from  Roma  on  the  south  to  the  Pelasgians,  i,  116. 

Sicily,  its  lan^age  ¥ras  Greek  and  Arabic,  which  afterwards  utterly 
di^ppears,  i,  146 ;  rent  in  factions  owine  to  the  death  of  Agatho- 
des,  666;  natural  features  of  the  island,  ii,  8;  mountains  m  the 
South  of  Italy  belong  geologically^  to  Sicily,  8;  laid  waste  by  the 
first  Punic  war,  40;  modem  Sicilians,  next  to  the  Portuguese, 
rank  lowest  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  40;  fates  of  the  island, 
40;  Roman  province,  40;  condition  after  the  Punic  war,  264. 

SiadiomSy  name  of  the  Pelasdans  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Epirus,  i,  97. 

Sictdio,  part  of  tho  town  of  Tibur,  i,  lOOl 

Sicuon,  ^tolian,  ii,  161. 

Simcvnes  of  Teanum,  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Volscians, 
not  limited  perhaps  to  that  town,  i,  423;  league  against  the  Sam- 
nites,  436;  war  of  the  Romans,  466. 

Sidofwus  ApoUinaris  iii,  326. 

Sieges,  sample  of  them,  i,  364. 

Sigambri,  i,  46.  162;  reduced  by  Drusus,  158;  by  Tiberius,  154; 
rising  under  Vespasian,  242;  call  themselves  Franks,  277. 

Sifftda,  colony  of  Tanrain  the  Proud,  i,  197,  344. 

SigorUus  has  not  the  least  idea  of  historical  criticism,  i,  3,  5&;  ar- 
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ranges  the  Roman  Fasti,  68;  his  works  on  Roman  antiqtuties  re- 
commended, 269,  note. 

Staovenu,  eeneral  of  the  Gaols,  i,  368. 

Sudnm,  drfeated  by  the  Gimbnans  and  Tentones,  ii,  824. 

Dec,  SUemut,  m,  23. 

Sila^  forest,  half  of  it  yielded  b)r  the  Bnittians  to  the  Romans,  i, 
671;  of  great  value  for  ahip-boilding,  671. 

SiLBX,  ba«dt,  i,  618. 

StUne  ItaUctti,  has  paraphrased  Livy,  i,  63. 

SUva  Cfmmia,  i,  862. 

8momdet  sings  the  achievements  of  Gelon  and  Tharon,  ii,  8. 

Siagara,  battte,  iii,  306;  taken  by  Siqwr,  309. 

Singeric,  iii,  336. 

JSii^tktm,  Probns  wishes  to  drain  the  fens  in  the  ndghbonrhood,  iii, 
289. 

SisemtOj  his  work  extended  from  the  time  of  Jngnrtha  to  the  con- 
sulate of  Lepidus,  i,  37;  ii,  389. 

SitmoHdij  i,  176. 

P.  Sitiui^  of  Nuceria,  an  adventurer,  iii,  67. 

8laoe$y  who  gained  their  freedom,  stood  to  their  late  masters  in  the 
relation  of  clients,  i,  170;  pmuuBhed  with  death  if  thej  presumed 
to  take  to  themselves  the  honour  of  militarv  service,  iu,  169;  ad- 
mitted into  the  army  by  Augustus,  169;  Greek,  had  a  good  edu- 
cation in  Roman  houses,  183;  black,  in  the  American  colonies, 
their  language,  232. 

Slave'irade,  its  extension  after  the  Punic  wars,  ii,  266. 

Slave-market  at  Deles,  ii,  266. 

Shcomc  nations,  their  advance  from  the  East  sets  the  Germans  in 
motion,  iii,  242. 

SmymcL,  fr«e,  ii,  183;  earthquake,  iii,  237. 

Socemis^  daughter  of  Maesa,  ui,  269.  , 

Social  trar,  scantiness  of  our  information,  ii,  360 ;  its  division,  365. 

SocU  and  Latini  opposed  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Gracchus,  ii,  282; 
afterwards  sacrificed  by  the  oligamis,  283 ;  conspiracy  of  the  Socii, 
291 ;  C.  Gracchus*  intentions  with  regard  to  them,  299 ;  armed  in 
the  Roman  manner,  true  legions,  iii,  43. 

Soioiif  Carthaginian,  ii,  4. 

Solon^  introduces  the  Attic  law  of  mortgage,  i,  229;  his  le^lation 
contained  regulations  concemmg  matters  of  momentair  mterest, 
i,  278;  two  of  his  laws  met  with  in  the  Pandects,  whicn  does  not 
prove  that  the  Roman  law  had  sprung  frt>m  the  Attic,  296. 

SonninOy  division  of  the  landed  property  there,  ii,  274. 

Sof^OHts^  Soplumu^  daughter  of  Hasorubal,  son  of  Gisgo,  marries 
Syphax,  ii,  136;  takes  away  her  own  life,  when  Scipio  demands 
her  extradition,  137. 

Sora^  i,  466;  taken  by  the  Samnites  by  treachery,  494;  conquered 
by  tiie  Romans,  497;  restored,  497;  retaken  by  the  Samnites, 
601;  reconquered  by  the  Romans,  604. 

Soramut,  Bareas,  iii,  191. 

SoiikUj  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  staid  in  the  camp 
with  Hannibal,  spoken  of  with  censure  by  Polybius,  ii,  62. 
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Spuihem  people  are  able  to  stand  heat  and  frost  better  than  others, 
ii,830.  . 

iS^Toim^  the  royalist  volunteers  belonged  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple, i,  513;  southern  S.,  its  natural  advantages,  ii,  59;  population 
of  the  country,  59;  southern  peoples  have  quite  a  di£^nt  char- 
acter from  those  of  the  north,  60;  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own, 
60;  saying  of  an  Arab  general  concerning  them,  60;  several 
towns  were  republics,  71;  not  barbarians,  71 ;  overpowered  by  the 
Romans,  128;  citenor  and  tdterwr,  provinces,  186;  the  Soman 
armies  become  quite  domesticated  there,  201 ;  union  is  wanting, 
223 ;  wars  with  the  Romans,  257 ;  character  of  the  Spaniards,  259 ; 
southern  S.  takes  up  arms  for  the  sons  of  Pompey,  iii,  70;  the 
country  on  the  side  of  the  Medit^ranean  subject  to  the  Romans^ 
the  southern  provinces  to  the  Western  Goths,  340. 

JSjxmiardSj  probably  stood  in  catenxB  and  foi^ht  with  small  swords 
and  in  cetris,  ii,  10;  vanity  of  the  present  l^aniards,  160. 

Sparta^  the  obligation  to  military  service  lasted  until  the  nxtieth 
year,  i,  180;  unsuccessful  attack  of  Pyrrfans,  569;  stunted,  owing 
to  her  not  making  the  Lacedaemonians  equal  to  the  Spartans,  h, 
23;  compelled  to  adopt  Achsean  tifiu/M^  248;  population,  24S; 
severed  from  the  Achaean  alliance,  248;  defeated  in  the  war  with 
Achala,  250;  remains  a  libera  civiku^  256;  conf.  Lacedaemon. 

Spartacus,  a  Thradan,  breaks  out  of  a  barracks  at  Capua,  ii,  404; 
escajpes  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  405;  war,  405. 

Spartumuu,  cannot  be  relied  on,  iii,  252. 

Speech,  art  of,  vanished  from  Greece,  had  sought  a  new  home  among 
the  Asiatic  peoples,  ii,  152. 

SpendktSy  a  slave  from  Campania  heading  the  insurrection  of  the 
mercenaries  against  Carting,  ii,  45. 

J^fM  on  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  i,  142. 

^oletum,  Roman  colony,  faithful  ta  Rome  in  Hannibal's  war,  li,^  93. 

^jonsio,  i,  317. 

StabicB,  taken  by  Papius  Mutilus,  ii,  355. 

Stoning  armies,  ii,  201. 

StatianuSy  legate  of  M.  Antony,  iii,  108. 

Statim,  Caecilius,  his  comic  skill  pnused  by  Cicero,  ii,  392, 

StaJtitu  GeUitts,  Samnite  general,  taken  prisoner,  i,  504. 

Statius  Mvrcus,  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  iii, 
96;  joins  Sextus  Pompey,  105. 

JStaHuSf  his  Silvae  agreeable,  his  Thebais  a  cold  poem,  iii,  210;  does 
not  win  with  the  Thebais  the  Capitoline  prize,  210;  his  poem,  the 
Leptitani,  251. 

StiUcko  pushes  on  the  Eastern  Goths  under  Radagaise  to  the  Apen- 
nines not  far  from^iesole,  i,  414;  iii,  331,  322;  was  not  of  Ro- 
man extraction,  328;  marries  Serena,  328;  defeats  Alaric,  329; 
conquers  Alaric  near  Pollentia,  330;  murdered,  333. 

SHpendiuM  introduced,  i,  351 ;  monthly,  351. 

Stoic  pMlMophy  particulariy  welcome  to  the  Romans,  ii,  271 ;  did 
not  raise  up  any  heroes  among  the  Greeks,  iii,  68;  republicanism 
in  Borne,  206;  importance  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  239. 

^onioM  stand  theur  ground  against  the  Gauls,  i,  do8. 
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Siories,  the  aame  told  in  different  wajs  wHch  are  entire! j  opposed 
to  each  other,  i,  102. 

Strabo,  jadictoiis  and  ezodlent,  mistaken  in  thinking  of  the  marshes 
near  Parma  as  those  throogh  which  Hannibal  passed,  ii,  89;  emi- 
nent for  his  practical  torn  for  histoiy,  iii,  227. 

StrcdtOj  see  Seins. 

Straaburffj  the  guilds  the  ruling  power  there,  i,  168. 

Stratomoeoy  ii,  219. 

Sturia^  out  of  two  thousand  noUe  families  scarcely  a  dozen  remain, 
1,140. 

Sucro  in  Spain,  ii,  130. 

Sue$M  Ataruncoy  fortiied,  i,  497,  610. 

^iMMufa,  i,  468. 

SueUmiut'  life  of  Caesar  A*i^»X§f,  iii,  29^,  the  dedication  also  want- 
ing, 29;  life  of  Horace,  134;  criticism  of  the  pw^wse  of  his  work, 
164;  is  a  writer  who  has  little  of  the  antique  about  him,  178; 
tainted  with  the  profligacy  of  his  time,  179 ;  had  no  insight  into 
character,  194;  not  able  to  do  much  without  books,  204;  his  book 
must  have  been  a  work  of  his  youth,  205. 

Suetomut  PauBinus  crushes  the  rebellion  in  Britain,  iii,  19L 

Sueves  invade  Gaul,  iii,  42;  defeated  near  Be8an9on,  43,  46,  211; 
cross  the  Rhine,  331 ;  evacuate  Gaul,  332 ;  in  Spain,  332 ;  defeated 
by  Adolphus,  334. 

St^eteSy  ii,  6;  heads  of  the  state  in  peace,  168;  always  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ii»ftkt7ff  168,  note. 

Sulhf,  i,  239,  398. 

Stdpicui,  iii,  138. 

Swpician  aims  at  the  sovereignty,  iii,  249. 

8tupiciu8f  tribune,  flies  after  the  battle  on  the  Alia  to  the  Capitol  to 
defend  it,  i,  378. 

Sidoicku^  his  fleet  a  curse  for  Greece,  ii,  146 ;  does  not  succeed  against 
Philip,  153;  his  undertaking  a  complete  failure,  153. 

P.  Svlpiciiu^  tribune,  bria^  forward  a  motion,  tiiat  the  command 
against  Mithridates  should  be  transferred  to  Marius,  ii.  366 ;  more- 
over, that  the  new  citizens  should  be  distributed  in  ttie  old  tribes, 
866;  Cicero's  opinion  of  him,  366;  iii,  17;  outlawed,  ii,  868; 
killed,  368. 

Sv^picim  Severw,  iii,  326. 

Sunnah  corresponds  in  form  to  the  eommentarii  Pontificum^  i,  10. 

SUPREMA  TBMPE8TAS,  i,  270. 

Surnames^  taken  from  places,  betoken  a  relation  of  patrons,  i,"^17. 

Susa,  iii^  264. 

Sttssez^  iii,  45. 

StUrium  and  Nqietj  border  fastnesses  of  Etruria  against  Rome,  i, 

892. 
Swvarow,  iii,  71. 
StDobia  was  not  a  German  country,  has  become  so  only  by  the  Ale- 

manni,  iii,  152 ;  liUle  war  in  the  days  of  Nerva,  216. 
SwabumSf  partly  called  Sueves,  and  partly  Alemaniii,  dwell  on  the 

Maine,  iu,  277;  break  through  the  Limes  and  take  possession  of 

what  is  now  Swabia,  280. 
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JShoinbume  gives  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  ground  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  ii,  100. 

/Stmtzerland^  whenever  dangjer  threatened  from  abroad  the  aristocra- 
tical  cantons  mild  to  their  conntiy  districts,  otherwise  harsh  and 
cruel  to  them,  i,  226 ;  growing  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years*  war,  459;  the  <mce  of  Bailiff  sold  in  the  smaller  cantons, 
ii,  7. 

Syagrhts^  iii,  347. 

Sylbwg'$  edition^  of  Dionyuns  excellent,  i,  41 ;  not  inferior  to  any 
nhilologer  of  the*  first  renown,  41. 

8yUa^  L.  Comelins,  promotes  proletarians  into  the  senate,  i,  616; 
treats  with  Bocchus  about  the  delivering  un  of  Jugurtha,  ii,  321 , 
distin^shes  himself  in  the  Sodal  War  witn  the  main  army,  356; 
consul,  359;  character,  369;  appointed  general  by  the  senate 
agiunst  Mithridates,  360;  marches  agunst  Rome,  867;  conquers 
near  Chseronea,  375 ;  greatness  of  his  ^aracter,  378 ;  his  return  to 
Italy,  378;  confirms  iJl  the  rights  of  the  new  citizens,  879 ;  defeats 
Norbanus  near  the  Mount  Tifata,  880;  truce,  380;  conquers  the 
ypunger  Marius  near  Sacriportus,  881;  marches  upon  Rome,  381; 
goes  to  Etruria,  382;  battle  of  the  CoUine  gate,  382;  has  eight 
thousand  Samnites  put  to  death,  383;  conduct  towards  Praeneste, 
883;  proscriptions,  383;  his  fantastic  activity,  386;  reorganizes 
the  senate,  385;  regulates  the  consulate  and  tribunate^  387;  de- 
prives the  children  of  the  proscribed  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  387 ; 
gives  back  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  senators,  388;  fur- 
tner  changes,  388 ;  dictatorship,  390 ;  his  disease,  390 ;  death,  391 ; 
was  not  false,  407. 

SymmachtiSy  iii,  324. 

,Symplegades^  according  to  one  legend  in  the  eastern,  and  according 
to  others  in  the  western  sea,  i,  102. 

Si/mpoliiy,  s^onymous  to  cormubium  and  comm&rciumy  i,  603. 

SyngraphcB^  i,  388. 

Sypnax^  king  of  the  Massssylians,  ii,  131;  makes  overtures  to  the 
Romans,  131;  marries  Sopnoiiisbe,  135;  wishes  to  act  as  mediator 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  136;  defeated  by  Masinissa,  led  in 
the  triumph  of  Sdpio,  dies  at  Alba,  186;  his  statues  common,  136. 

Syracuse  besieged  under  Agathocles  by  the  Carthaginians,  ii,  4;  the 
cradle  of  mechanical  art,  12;  falls  off  from  Rome,  114;  proclaims 
the  republic,  116;  revolution  by  the  mercenaries,  116;  conquered, 
117;  acknowledged  by  TimsBus  as  the  first  of  Greek  towns,  118. 

Syria  at  war  with  Egypt,  ii,  145 ;  wins  the  northern  fortresses  of 
Phoenida,  146;  Roman  province,  iii,  11;  one  of  the  finest  and 
richest  countries  in  the  world,  12;  overrun  by  the  Persians,  280. 

P.  Syrus,  iii,  141. 


Tabelliones  under  the  emperors,  i,  615. 

TABULtiG  NOViB,  Cancelling  of  debts,  i,  640. 

Tacitus^  his  loving  memory  of  his  father-in-law,  ii,  292 ;  the  exeeUent 

diahgta  de  OratoribtUj  iii,  130,  186;  has  not  described  the  time 

III.  2  Q 
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of  Nora,  214;  has  written  from  the  death  of  Aogastos  down  to 
Tngan,  164;  the  Annales  were  ver^  likely  twenty  books,  164; 
throws  in  the  be^ning  of  his  Historia  some  light  on  Galba,  194; 
his  opinion  of  Others  end,  198;  his  Agricola  one  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  bic^raphy,  211 ;  character  of  his  writing  224, 
225;  first  edition  orAsricola,  224;  the  Historia  oompris^  thirty 
books,  225;  his  age  dia  not  acknowledge  his  eminence,  225. 

Tacitus^  princeps  Senatus,  emperor,  iii,  287;  the  statement  of  his 
advanced  age  deserves  little  <3«dit,  288 ;  carries  on  the  war  against 
the  Alans,  288;  dies,  288. 

Tactics  of  the  Romans,  grc«t  light  thrown  on  it  by  C9esar*s  commen- 
taries and  by  Josephns,  iii,  199. 

Tfudjika,  inhalntants  of  towns,  iii,  264. 

Tcmanu,  the  ^thering  place  of  men  without  a  home,  i,  462;  il,  23. 

Taiewts  in  Appian  are  not  Attic,  bnt  Egyptian,  L  e.,  copper  talents, 
iii,  72. 

Tamiud^  corresponds  in  form  to  the  CommenlUirii  ponlificuin^  i,  10. 

TampkUus^  see  Bsbins. 

TanaquiL  lives  to  see  the  death  of  Servins,  mnst  at  that  tune  have 
been  a  hnndred  and  fifteen  years  old,  i,  81, 155 ;  every  woman,  who 
is  stated  to  have  been  Etmscan,  is  called  by  the  Romans  Tanaqnil, 
187. 

Torchon,  i,  192. 

Tarentum  waxes  great  by  the  immigration  of  the  Greeks  fnm  the 
other  states,  i,  459;  state  of  its  affairs,  460;  constitution,  460; 
the  Uame  heaped  upon  it  is  unjust ;  460;  calls  in  Archidamus  of 
SpartA,  461  ;'then  Alexander  of  Epirus,  461;  wool  dying  manu- 
factories, 478;  its  share  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  497;  calls  in 
Cleon^us  against  the  Lucanians,  510 ;  very  likely  throughout  che 
Sanmite  war  nostile  to  Rome,  511 ;  treaty  with  Rome,  511,  544; 
excites  the  people  far  and  near  against  the  R(nnans,  544,  548;  de- 
stroys the  Roman  ships,  549 ;  the  citadel  given  up  to  Cineas,  556; 
sold  by  Mflo,  570;  nurison  of  the  Romans  there,  ii,  50;  goes  over 
to  Hannibal,  110;  the  citadel  remains  to  the  Romans,  110;  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Hannibal  owin^  to  treachery,  again  betrayed  to 
the  Romans,  120;  colony  sent  thither  by  C.  Un^us,  120;  loses 
all  its  rights,  186. 

Tarpeioy  a  Sabine  heroine,  i,  29. 

Tarquimains,  after  thdr  expulsion  reade  at  Laurentum,  i,  136;  ^ens 
lirqtUnia.  137;  treated  at  first  with  forbearance,  then  exiled, 
204. 

Tarquimi,  an  important  town,  its  connexion  with  Corinth  not  to 
be  mistidcen,  i,  134;  its  people  cany  on  war  against  the  Romans, 
890;  threaten  Rome,  408;  war  of  them,  413;  routed  by  C.  Mar- 
tins, 418. 

Tarquinkts  Priscus^  legends  of  him,  i,  81,  135;  is  a  Latin,  not  an 
Etruscan,  136 ;  his  wife  in  the  old  legend  a  Latin  woman,  Caia 
Casdlia,  187;  in  all  likelihood  belongs  to  theLuoeres,  137;  his 
time  seems  to  be  parted  fix>m  the  former  bv  a  great  gulf,  137;  Ch~ 
aoainaximaj  138;  wishes  to  double  the  Komulean  THbuSj  139. 

Tarquimm  iStgterbus,  stated  by  Piso  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
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Tan^ninius  Priscns,  i,  29;  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  kills 
Servius,  81;  forbicU  the  plebeian  Sacra,  l73;  destroys  the  kws  o 
Servins  ToUius,  184,  194;  undertakes  immense  works,  uses  the 
plebeians  as  bondmen,  194;  subjects  Latium,  195;  presides  at 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Feria  LaiauB^  197;  said  to  have  founded 
colonies  at  Signia  and  Cirorai,  197 ;  Gabii  taken  by  stratagem,  197 ; 
his  statue  remained  on  the  Capitol,  199;  goes  to  Caere,  Tarquinii, 
Veii,  208  J  his  death,  219. 

Sex.  TargifimkUj  his  outrage  against  Lncretia,  i,  189. 

L.  Tctrqmtkts^  master  of  the  horse  of  Cindnnatus,  i,  282. 

Tarraco,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  possession  of 
the  Romans,  ii,  &9, 

T,  TaOuSj  dies  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  town,  i,  84,  note;  gains,  by 
means  of  treason,  a  settlement  on  the  Tari)eian  Hill,  118;  slain  at 
the  saoifioe  in  Laurentum,  118,  12] ;  his  memory  hated,  121 ; 
called  by  Ennius  a  tyrant,  121 ;  refuses  to  the  people  of  Laviuium 
to  give  up  thdr  kinsmen,  266. 

Taunuia,  battle,  i,  567. 

Taurea^  see  JubeUius. 

Tauriniane  were  Lignrians,  i,  870. 

TauriSj  capital  of  .^dinenia,  iii^  296. 

Tauruccme  are  among  the  tribes  in  arms  in  the  war  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  otherwise  only  in  Camiola,  ii,  52;  their  dwellings,  iii,  3. 

TVioroffimtufn,  allied  with  Syracuse,  i,  578;  opens  its  ^tes  to  the 
Romans,  581 ;  independent  after  the  first  Punic  war,  u,  41. 

Taxes  amone  the  ancients  were  mostly  on  land,  ii,  183 ;  made  super- 
fluous in  Rome  by  the  Macedonian  booty  after  the  defeat  of  Per- 
seus, 219;  iii,  301. 

TaxUeSj  general  of  MithridatM,  ii,  375. 

TectotoffeSf  tribe  of  the  Galatians,  ii,  81. 

Telamoi^  near  Populonia,  battle  of  the  Romans  and  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  ii,  55. 

TeUemanty  1 171. 

Tellut  and  TeOumOy  deities  of  the  earth,  i,  169;  temple  of  Tellus  on 
the  Carinn,  257. 

Tehnktui  comes  to  Eumenes,  ii,  183. 

TwupiU  of  Penates,  falsely  called  the  temple  of  Romulus,  at  the  foot 
ofthe  Velia,  i,  206;  that  of  Venus  and  of  Roma  is  tumma  Velux, 
206;  of  Virtus  and  Honos,  dedicated  by  Maroellus,  thorou^y 
stripped  in  the  time  of  livy,  ii,  119;  the  temple  of  Jemstuem 

{blundered  by  Pompey,  iii,  11 ;  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo  on  tiie  Pa- 
atine  nothing  is  lent,  149 ;  the  temple  of  peace  buut  by  Vespasian, 

207;  of  Mars  Ultor,  all  the  columns  of  marble,  222;  the  temples 

of  Venus  and  Rotna  erected  under  Hadrian,  224. 
Tenchteriy  Ciesar's  conduct  to  them,  iii,  44^ 
Terentiio,  CSoero*s  wife,  her  influence  over  him,  iii,  18. 
C.  TermtXKm  Harta  appoints  five  men  to  draw  up  a  law,  declaring 

the  limits  of  consular  authority,  i,  277. 
P.  Terentku  Afsr  (Teraioe),  ii,  892,  oonf.  Plantus. 
TVmlMtf  (SMeOy  ii,  185. 
C  TtfrenliMf  Forro,  consul,  son  of  a  butcher,  ii,  97;  seems  unjustly 
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to  have  been  condemned  by  historians,  98 ;  in  the  aooonnt  of  Apinan, 
taken  from  Fabins  Pictor,  he  is  far  from  bdng  so  blameaole  as 
Li^  and  Pohrbius  want  to  make  him  out,  99. 

M.  Terentms  VarrOj  descendant  of  C.  Terentius  Varro,  dates  the 
death  of  Nsevius  later  than  others  do,  i,  18;  not  a  learned  philo- 
logist in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  99;  has  read  an  immense 
d^,  bat  is  oonfrised,  103;  belongs  to  the  aristocratical  party,  ii, 
98;  iii,  56;  does  not  at  all  write  Hke  one  who  lived  in  the  same 
age  with  Cicero,  127;  by  far  less  learned  in  Greek  things  than  in 
iMman,  127. 

Terina^  ij  468. 

Termantic^  or  Termessia,  town  of  the  Celtiberians,  ii,  260. 

Temif  oririn  of  the  cascade,  i,  638;  conf.  Amitemum. 

Terra  di  Lecce  and  Terra  di  Otranto,  the  Greek  language  extinct 
there,  i,  145. 

TerracincL,  Tjrrrhenian,  ciilled  formeiiy  T^»x*n^y  i,  110;  after- 
wards Volsoan,  called  Anxur,  223;  conf.  Aniur. 

TertuUian^  a  man  of  the  highest  talent,  iii,  234;  his  book  against  the 
theatre,  235;  should  be  read  much  more  generally  by  philologists, 
235. 

TetricuSy  C.  Pesuvius,  emperor  in  the  West,  iii,  283,  284;  goes  over 
to  AureHan,  286. 

TeiOa,  Queen  of  Dlyria,  ii,  47. 

Teutchurg-foresty  battle,  iii,  157. 

Teutone^,  of  German  stock,  ii,  323 ;  may  have  been  chased  out  of 
the  East  by  the  advance  of  the  Sarmatians,  323;  conquered  by 
Marius,  829. 

TeuUmic  Knights  at  Koni^berg,  had  a  book  with  stories  from  the 
0.  T.,  and  from  the  heroic  age  of  Rome,  i,  79.- 

Thalruit  see  Juventius. 

ThapsuSy  peninsula  with  a  fortified  town,  iii,  67. 

Thar^s,  king  of  the  Molossians,  i,  562. 

TkamtSf  the  Phoenidan  settlement  there  later  than  that  of  Cyprus, 
ii,  1. 

Theatres^  Greek,  had  most  of  them  a  view  of  the  sea,  i,  549;  in  them 
the  people  used  to  assemble,  649 ;  of  Marcellus,  iii,  149. 

Thebes^  destroyed,  ii,  255. 

Theocritus^  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Hiero  on  account  of  a 
Satire,  i,  578;  his  idyll  xd^trtf,  578;  his  shepherds  are  Sicolian, 
not  Greek,  iii,  131. 

Theodora,  step-daughter  of  Manmian,  wife  of  Constantine,  iii,  298. 

ThwdoriCy  king  of  we  Western  Goths,  iii,  340 ;  his  classical  know- 
ledge, 343. 

Theodorius,  emperor,  colleague  of  Gratian,  iii,  319 ;  native  of  Spain, 
319;  chiuracter,  320;  conquers  the  Goths,  320;  defeats  Mazmius 
near  Aquileia,  321 ;  against  Eugenius,  321 ;  does  penance,  322. 

TheodosiuSf  iii,  335. 

Theology,  of  the  Romans  Etruscan,  i,  148;  a  knowledge  of  the 
impenal  history  indispensable  for  it,  iii,  164 

Theophihis,  his  mistake,  ii,  41. 

Th€ophr€utu8,  did  not  yet  reckon  by  Olympiads,  i,  149. 
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T^cro,  rises  out  of  a  clod  of  earth,  i,  102. 

Thermantia,  Stilicho*s  daughter,  Houorius*  wife,  iii,  832. 

Thermometer,  its  height  mach  less  in  old  times  than  now,  i,  357, 
and  note. 

Thermopyl4By  iEtolian,  ii,  151 ;  battle,  173. 

ThesnumnoruB,  celebrated  by  women  only,  iii,  27. 

T/iessaiiansj  are  connected  with  the  Pelas^ans,  i,  96. 

Thessalonicn,  besieged  by  the  Goths,  iii,  284. 

Thessaly^  country  of  Oineas,  has  produced  no  other  distinguished 
man,  i,  555;  well  affected  to  Maoedon,  ii,  145;  part  of  it  ^tolian, 
151;  blended  with  Macedon,  151;  forms  with  Phthiotis  the 
Thessalian  republic,  163;  quite  unable  to  take  care  of  its  own 
affairs,  171. 

Thirty  Yeair^  War,  did  nothing  but  destroy  in  literature,  ii,  395 ; 
in  the  latter  years  of  it  the  Fronch,  Swedish,  and  imperial  armies 
were  equally  bad,  iii,  201. 

Thrace,  t-ne  towns  on  the  southern  coast  belonged  to  Egypt,  ii,  145 ; 
conquered  by  Philip,  148;  a  kingdom,  iii,  121. 

Thraeums,  surprise  tne  Roman  army,  ii,  204;  are  not  without  Greek 
learning,  309;  speak  Wallachian,  iii,  267;  only  the  seaports  and 
the  larger  inland  towns,  Greek,  267. 

Thrcueck,  see  Psetus. 

ThucycUdes  mentions  natural  phenomena,  ii,  92;  no  other  historian 
of  the  same  spirit  rose  up  after  him,  iii,  275. 

Thurii,  i,  459;  conquered  by  the  Lucanians,  551;  by  Rome,  651; 
destroyed,  ii,  406. 

Thuriniansj  supported  bj  the  Romans  against  the  Lucanians,  i,  545 ; 
erect  a  statue  to  Fabndus,  546 ;  the  protection  of  Tarentum  with- 
drawn from  them,  551. 

Thv$dnu^  provincial  town  in  Africa,  iii,  268;  insurrection  against 
Maximian,  268. 

Tiberius,  Claudius  Nero,  a  veij  able  ruler,  iii,  126;  compeUed  to 
marry  Julia,  147 ;  proud  of  high  birth,  147 ;  goes  to  Rhodes,  147 ; 
adopted  by  Au^tus,  heur-presumptive,  148;  looked  upon  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  149;  campaign  against  the  Dalmatians,  149; 
inspected  of  having  caused  the  death  of  Drusns,  153 ;  receives  the 
command  in  Gaul,  153;  subdues  the  Sigambri,  Bructeri  and  Che" 
rusci,  154;  against  Marbod,  155;  to  Gaul,  159;  speaks  the  fti- 
neral  oration  of  Augustus,  161 ;  was  in  danger  of  life  even  when 
still  an  infant.  165 ;  has  the  quassfytra  Ostiensis,  166 ;  ^oes  to  Ar- 
menia, 166;  character,  166;  a  first-rate  general,  166;  ndrof  two 
thirds  of  Augustus'  property,  168;  dissimulation,  168;  his  appar- 
ent refusal  to  undertake  the  ^vemment,  168;  did  aU  for  peace, 
170;  hoards  treasures,  173;  his  dread  of  livia,  174;  gives  himself 
up  to  the  most  infamous  lusts,  174;  Napoleon^s  opinion  of  him, 
174;  withdraws  to  Caprese,  175;  declares  against  Sejanus,  176; 

?oisoned,  177;  Imew  Caligula  as  the  monster  he  really  was, 
77. 
TibuUtu.  his  fortune  had  suffered  in  the  stormy  times  in  which  he 

was  placed,  iii,  137;  genuineness  of  his  poems,  137. 
Tibur  seems  to  hare  formed  a  distinct  state,  hostile  to  the  Romans, 
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i,  413 ;  reoehres  the  ftill  finnchise  hj  the  Lex  Julia,  ii,  354;  de- 
clares for  Marioa,  870:  oonf.  I'ncneste,  TivoIL 

TSwrimei,  attached  to  the  party  of  Cmna,  iii,  107. 

Ticuia,  m,  129. 

Ticimuj  battle,  probably  near  Paria,  ii,  83. 

Tmoa,  Mount,  battle,  u,  880. 

Ttpmms,  prsBfectns  prstorio,  iii,  192. 

Ttgrctnet,  king^of  Armenia,  iii,  2;  exteotof  his  empire,  2;  buys  the 
peace  with  Kome,  11. 

Ti^ranocerUijm,  7^  taken  by  Lucnllos,  7. 

Ttgwrmi,  in  Hehretia,  of  GaUic  stock,  join  the  Cimbrians,  ii,  324 ; 
reyenge  of  the  Romans,  iii,  41. 

7%7MRtf,  source  of  Ennins,  i,  24;  statement  fit>m  Mm,  98;  is  the 
first  who  reckons  by  Olympiads,  149;  his  histoiy  of  the  Samnite 
wars  metf^j  an  introdoction  to  that  of  Pyrrhos,  493 ;  his  histoiy 
of  the  war  of  Pyrrhos,  562;  ii,  1;  liyed  in  Athens,  ii,  118. 

Timesiclei,  see  Misithea& 

Timesitheus,  see  Misithens. 

TtfAnrmi  of  the  Greek  towns^  i,  332. 

Tmichon  diedcs  the  sftread  of  the  Cteihaginians  m  Sioly,  i,  457; 
pacifies  Sidly.  575 ;  ii,  4. 

Ttm^  of  great  yalae  to  the  ancients  for  makine  copper  fbsible,  ii,  58; 
eyeo  now  fixuid  principally  in  EngUnd  and  the  East  Indies,  iii, 
45;  yenr  great  quantities  used  in  ancient  times,  45 ;  channels  of 
its  trade,  46w 

Tin  mmet  in  Cornwall,  iii,  45. 

Tkidatmj  nceiyes  Armenia  as  a  fief  from  Nerey  in,  191 ;  mention 
of  him  in  tiie  MtrtAiHa  Romoy  192. 

Tindatet,  prince  of  Armenia,  iii,  313. 

TtHe9,  name  of  the  Sabine  tribe^  i,  124 

Titthiy  tribe  of  the  Oeltiberiuis,  ii,  260. 

X.  THurimf  his  legion  annihilated  by  the  Ebnrones,  iii,  4S, 

TSiu8y  SOD  €«  Vespasian,  remains  benind  in  Judna,  iii,  201;  carries 
on  the  government,  207;  yeiy  nnpopnlar  before  bis  father's  death, 
207;  his  generosity,  208;  pnefectns  pnetorio,  208. 

TwoU  had  in  the  15th  oentnrf  fifty  times  more  owners  of  the  soil 
than  now,  i,  228;  destroyed  places  in  its  neigfaboorhood,  409  and 
note;  constitution  in  modem  times,  i,  398;  conf.  Tibwr. 

To^  its  form,  i,  267. 

Tatehoaraphies  of  the  Greeks,  i,  5. 

ToUstoboUy  tribe  of  the  Galatians,  ii,  181. 

Lart  Tokmmus^  king  of  Veii,  i,  847. 

Tom  (Kusten4)i),  lay  oatside  the  eoDtigaons  Roman  eoipire,  in,  161. 

Tongreif  burnt  to  asnes,  iii,  308. 

Tovm-house  in  America,  i,  450. 

Tn^dnf  fond  of  transporting  himself  into  the  past,  i,  408;  has  writ- 
ten his  memoirs,  ui,  214;  adopted  by  Nenra,  215;  ms  descent, 
216 ;  ^oes  to  Germany,  216;  comes  to  Rome  only  a  year  after  his 
accession,  217;  his  enei^,  217;  gets  the  finances  into  ezoeDent 
order,  217;  the  first  Dadan  war,  218;  conquers,  218;  second 
war,  219;  sncceasfhlly  ended,  219;  war  agamst  the  Parthians 
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219;  reduces  Seleucia  and  Ctesiiihon,  220;  makes  peace,  220; 
makes  Arabia  a  Roman  province,  220;  dies  at  Sellnns,  221 ;  adopts 
Hadrian,  221 ;  his  buildings,  221. 

TrajanopolU^  formerly  Selinos,  iii,  221. 

Trajan's  pillixTy  iii,  212,  223. 

Tbansitio  ad  plebem,  i,  200 ;  iii,  28. 

Trapcmi,  the  Drepana  of  old,  ii,  29. 

Traaimemu^  battle,  ii,  91 ;  has  great  resemblance  to  the  battle  «f 
Auerstedt,  91. 

Traoertmo,  is  fire  proof,  i,  380. 

Treasury  of  Rome  daring  the  time  of  the  Sodal  Wjur,  ii,  296;  well 
filled  at  the  death  of  Antoninns  Pins,  iii,  248. 

Trebia,  locality  of  the  battle,  ii,  84;  battle  <^  Macdonald  against 
Suwarow  in  1799,  86. 

Trebonianus^  Callus,  emperor,  m.'278;  concludes  a  treaty, with  the 
Goths,  278;  falls,  dfO^MiEted  b^  iErailianns,  279. 

Treboukis,  a  Jmpamim  name,  iu,  37. 

C  Trtbomms,  ^neral  of  Caesar,  takes  a  part  in  the  conspiracy 
•i;Kn8t  him,  id,  79. 

TVen^  a  Lombard  colony,  i,  103. 

7Veve«,'8eat  of  the  CalBc  government,  iii,  283;  Porta  nigra^  283; 
destroyed,  808. 

Triakii,  i,  441. 

TribalHanSy  make  their  appearance  in  Thrace  nine  (twelve)  years 
after  the  taking  of  Rome,  i,  365,  369. 

Tribuneship,  brought  back  by  Sylla  to  what  it  was  before  the  Pub- 
lilian  law,  ii,  887;  no  one,  after  having  been  tribune,  is  to  have 
any  office,  which  led  to  the  senate,  387 ;  restored  by  Pompey,  iii,  6. 

TrIBUNI  iKBARII,  iii,  4. 

Tribuni  celerum,  not  one  but  four  of  them,  i,  199. 

Tribuni  militares,  their  number,  i,  192;  in  the  army,  when  com- 
plete, there  are  twenty-four  of  them,  488. 

Tribuni  Plebis,  entered  upon  office  on  the  tenth  of  December,  i, 
237;  institution  of  the  omce,  239;  elected  by  the  whole  of  the 
community,  239;  inviolable,  340;  chosen  auxilw  ferendi  causa, 
340 ;  looked  upon  like  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  state,  to  pro- 
tect the  subjects  of  hb  sover»gn,  241 ;  their  houses  open  by  day 
and  night,  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  dty,  241 ; 
elected  t>y  the  centuries,  242;  confirmed  by  the  curies,  242;  their 
number  at  first  two,  afterwards  five,  242;  were  anything  but 
mutinous,  256;  their  character  changes  under  Pontincius,  260; 
no  longer  confirmed  by  the  curies,  261 ;  impeach  the  consuls,  pro- 
bably Wore  the  cones,  265;  after  that  before  the  Plebes,  265; 
their  procedure  in  their  motions  before  the  people,  270;  receive 
by  the  Publilian  rcMzations  the  initiative,  271;  their  office  not 
abolished  under  tiie  first  decemvirate,  only  under  the  second,  298; 
ten  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  PotUifex  Maximus,  312; 
after  the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs  they  enter  upon  their  office  in 
December,  312 ;  the  protest  of  one  might  paralyze  the  influence 
of  the  whole  body,  814;  representatives  of  their  order,  314;  seem 
also  to  have  taken  ausjiices,  314;  patricians  among  them,  314, 
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826:  thdr  ooHege  divided,  828;  their  power  limited  bj  the  Leas 
./Elta  and  FimnOy  ii,  226;  arrest  consols,  226;  change  of  the 
character  of  the  tribnneship,  269;  can  only  check  e^h  other, 
280;  belong  to  the  first  families,  281;  merely  commissioned  to 
brine  motions  before  the  people,  281;  enter  upon  office  on  the 
ninth  of  December,  284;  take  part  in  the  discossions  of  the  se- 
nate, 284.  , 

TRiBukus,  head  of  a  tribe,  i,  174. 

Tribukus  notariorum,  cabinet  conncillQr,  iii,  821. 

Tribes^  the  names  of  the  oldest  Roman  tribes  Etroscan,  i,  148;  of 
Servios  Tullios,  i,  173;  had  common  Sacra,  173;  names  of  the 
conntiy  tribes  taken  firom  heroes,  173;  plebeians  only  reodv^ 
into  them,  174;  tribus  wbancB  were  mwus  honestcs,  especiallj  the 
Esouilina,  the  Crostomina  standing  hisher,  836, 522 ;  there  seems 
to  nave  been  discossion  allowed  m  them,  184;  thehr  privileees, 
184;  an  appeal  to  them  granted  by  Servins  Tulliiis,  184;  their 
nnmber  rednced  from  thirty  to  twenty  by  the  peace  of  Porsena, 
212;  tribus  Crostmnma  added  as  the  twenty-nrst-,  212;  consist 
of  two  decnries,  239;  were  allowed  only  to  transact  business  on 
the  Nnndines,  269;  a  corulian  magistrate  not  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent at  their  assemblies,  269;  mode  of  voting,  260;  become  a 
general  national  divimon,  304;  midit  assemble  every  daj,  822; 
dedde  on  war,  416;  after  the  nrst  Panic  war  there  are  thirty-five 
of  them,  ii,  185;  new  tribes  formed  in  the  Social  war,  357;  con- 
jectores  on  their  nnmber,  857,  noUi  done  away  with,  874. 

TrSnu  jEmiUay  ii,  874. 

TrSnu  PupkUa,  l  448. 

Ttibtu  Qmrma,  h,  185. 

TrSnts  Sergio,  li,  374. 

Tribus  Tarquinia.  i,  204. 

TrSnu  U/enUna,  i,  466. 

Tribue  VeUna,  ii,  185. 

Tribute  of  the  conque^  conntries  to  Rome,  iii,  12. 

Trierarchies  in  Rome,  i.  405. 

Trifimwn  on  the  liris,  Wtle,  i,  444. 

Trtmmdinum  or  Trinum  tumdimnn,  i,  269,  270. 

Triremes  of  the  Athenians  had  from  two  hnndred  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  partly  rowers,  partly  marines,  ii,  12;  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  Antiates,  ii,  18. 

Triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  i,  411,  note. 

Triumphal  Fasti,  see  Fasti. 

Triumvhal  arches  at  the  entrances  of  the  Forum  Ulpinm,  iii,  224, 
on  tnat  of  Severus  the  falling  of  the  art  is  to  be  seen,  224. 

Triumviri,  more  correctljr  tr^viri^  i,  544. 

Triumviri  agrorum  dtvidendorunif  ii,  284;  were  not  sacrosanciL 
281. 

Triumviri  gafttaijes  were  perhaps  an  ofihoot  of  the  sedilieian 
power,  i,  406,  548;  thdr  offices,  M4. 

Triumviri  monetalbs,  established  after  the  Lex  HortensiOf  i,  406L 

TWummrt  reipuhUca  constOuenda,  i,  407;  iii,  92. 

Trocmi,  tribe  of  the  Galatians,  ii,  181. 
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Tromu  Pompema^  born  near  Massilia,  used  native  chronicles,  i,  364; 
01  Ligurian  extraction,  ii,  49. 

Trojans  to  be  looked  upon  as  Pelasgians,  i,  96.^ 

Trojan  immkration  in  Italy  quite  unautbenticated,  i,  106;  men- 
tioned by  Navius,  105. 

Twxr^a  have  an  alphabet  auite  distinct  from  the  Arabic,  ii,  310. 

Tubero^  Q.  i£liu8,  writes  tne  Roman  annals  anew,  i,  35;  no  longer 
knew  the  old  style  of  language,  nor  did  he  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  his  own  day  and  those  of  primitive  times, 
35 ;  made  use  of  documents,  35. 

7Witom««,  consul,  ii,  288. 

TuLLiA  GENS,  an  Alban  clan  on  the  Ccelius,  i,  156. 

TuUus.,  see  Attius,  Hostilius. 

Ttmea^  Timis^  its  territory  subject  to  Carthage,  ii,  4|  the  ^alect 
probablv  still  contams  Punic  and  Latin  elements,  5;  iii,  234;  con- 
quered by  Regulus,  ii,  21. 

Turditanians^  according  to  the  andents  of  different  race  from  the 
Cantabrians,  according  to  Humboldt  of  the  same,  ii,  60. 

Twrm,  battle,  iii,  299. 

Turini,  ancient  form  for  Tyrrheni,  i,  102. 

TvmuSj  synonymous  with  Turinus,  Tyrrhenus,  i,  109. 

Tumus  Herdonius^  the  tale  of  him  has  a  highly  poetical  colouring, 
i,195. 

TuscANiCA  8IQNA  prized  at  Rome,  i,  153. 

TWcanv,  the  grand  duke  Peter  Leopold  divided  his  subjects,  and 
thereby  made  them  bad,  i,  451. 

Tusd,  synonymous  with  Tjrrrheni,  i,  144. 

Ttuculans,  become  full  citizens  after  the  Latin  war,  i,  448 ;  put  into 
tlie  Tribus  Pupinia,  448;  the  most  renowned  Roman  faniihes  were 
Tusculan,  448;  rising,  480. 

Ttuculum  remains  faithful  to  Rome,  i,  390;  the  theatre  there  pre- 
supposes the  performance  of  native  and  Greek  pieces,  ii,  195. 

Ttoetve  Tables^  the  laws  of  the,  introduce  one  uniform  dvil  law  for 
patricians  and  plebeians,  i,  228,  230 ;  their  origin,  297 ;  the  laws 
hostile  to  the  nberty  of  the  plebeians  were  on  the  two  last,  298; 
constitution  after  them,  300,  303;  the  laws  were  not  entirely 
new,  301 ;  give  unlimited  right  to  dispose  by  will,  301;  forbid  the 
enactment  of  any  privilegia^  303. 

TVcAa,  part  of  Syracuse,  ii,  117. 

Tyndans^  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  sea-fight,  ii,  16. 

T^ants,  thirty,  iii,  281. 

Tyre,  by  its  connexion  ^th  Persia  becomes  the  port  for  the  whole 
of  Asia,  ii,  3. 

Tyrrhemans^  old  name  of  the  Pelas^an  population  of  Latium,  i, 
98;  among  the  Greeks  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Italy,  102;  go  from  Meonia  to  Italy,  102;- the 
name  transferred  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Etruscans,  143;  dwelt,  ac- 
cording to  Thucyd  des,  near  Athos,  and  in  Lemnos,  according  to 
Herodotus,  in  Attica,  near  the  Hymettus,  143;  the  national 
hatred  of  the  Greeks  against  them  in  Pindar  to  be  understood  oi 
the  Etruscans,  151 ;  make  their  appearance  before  Gumse,  214. 
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'Ulixet,  Latin  fonn  for  Odyssens,  ii,  194;  Siculian,  194,  note, 

Ulm,  toe  guilds  the  ruling  power  there,  L  168. 

Uh)hila8,  m,  817. 

UtpkoMtSy  Domitius,  chief  of  Septimins  Sevems,  iii,  262;  of  Tyrian 
origin,  but  not  bom  in  Tyre,  262;  murdered,  263 ;  a  great  jurist, 
275;  excellent  with  regard  to  language,  275. 

Ulster^  it  is  problematical  whether  any  Gymri  had  dwelt  there,  ii, 
822. 

Umhriant^  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Opicans.  i,  99;  theur  lan- 
guage has  some  resemblance  to  Latin,  142;  Umbria,  a  district  in 
Tuscany,  146 ;  become  tributary  to  the  Gauls,  372 ;  connexion  with 
the  Romans,  509;  acknowled^  Rome^s  supremacy,  571;  under 
arms  during  the  Sodal  War,  u,  852,  858;  get  the  Boman  iran- 
chise,  358. 

Umbro,  river  in  Tuscany,  i,  146. 
Mudion  often  applied  as  a  remedy,  iii,  252. 

Uri,  Ite  Beimsieaf «  subjugated  community,  i,  167;  the  canton  oli- 
^uchical,  437.  ^ 

Unjpetet,  Caesar's  conduct  agaiiffit  them,  m,  44. 

UUca,  older  colony  of  Tyre  than  Carthage,  ii,  1 ;  rises  against  Car- 
thage, 45;  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  itome,  232;  saved  by 
Cato,  iii,  69. 


VaoccBOMf  their  su^ection,  ii,  202;  war  against  them,  231. 

Vadimo,  lake,  i,  54« . 

Valais,  iii,  48. 

Vakhenaer,  iii,  235. 

Valencia^  province.  Latinized,  ii,  257. 

Vakncioj  town,  founded,  ii,  260. 

VaJenciennes^  excavations,  iii,  203. 

Vakru,  see  Fabius. 

Valeru,  brother  and  colleague  of  Valentinian  the  First,  iii,  315 ;  cruel 

and  cowardly,  a  fanatical  Arian,  316;  battle  of  Adrianople,  319. 
VaJentiman^  emperor,  an  IllyriaUj  iii,  315;  character,  315. 
Valentinum  ILy  son  of  Valentinian  the  First,  iii,  816;  flies  before 

Maximus  to  Thessalonica,  821 ;  murdered  bv  Arbogastes,  321. 
Valentinian  IfL,  Phicidus,  iii,  335;  emperor,  335;  conspires  against 

Aetius,  342;  murdered,  842. 
Valeriani,  ii,  377;  iii,  5. 
Valeriamu  defeats  ^milianus,  emperor,  iii,  279;  censor,  279;  his 

history  very  obscure,  279;  war  with  the  Persians,  capitulates  and 

becomes  a  prisoner,  280 ;  dies  in  captivitr,  281. 
Valerian  lata  restore  those  of  Servius,  i,  207. 
Valerius,  see  Messalla. 
VcUerius  and  iTora^m*,  consuls  after  the  downfall  of  the  deoemvu:a| 

i,  842;  conquer  the  Sabines,  842. 
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L,  VaUerim^  chtumvir  nacoKs^  sent  with  his  squadron  to  Tarcntnzn, 

i,  549;  kiUed,549. 
M,  Vahriia^  dictator,  i,  235. 
Valeriut^  Volesos,  and  the  several  contemporaiy  Valerii,  i,  200,  note, 

218;  belon)^  to  the  Uties,  200. 
VakrUts  Aniuu,  tiie  most  untnte  of  all  the  Roman  historians,  i,  82; 

does  not  belong  to  the  ^ens  of  the  patrician  Valerii,  82;  Livj  has 

repeatedly  taken  from  him,  33,  117. 
M,  VcUeriue  Corvtu,  character,  i,  425, 481 ;  oonqiteTS  near  the  Mount 

Gaorus,  427 ;  a  second  time,  429 ;  puts  down  the  insurrection  near 

Lautulse,  431;  lives  to  an  advanced  age,  547;  six  times  consul, 

ii,883. 
Q.  VcUeriut  FaUo,  praetor,  conquers  near  the  iSgatian  isles,  ii,  38. 
L,  ValeriuB  Fkuxut,  friend  of  Cato,  ii,  173, 192. 
L,  VcUeriue  Flaccw.  head  of  the  democracy,  ii,  369;  gets  the  com* 

mand  aeainst  Mitnridates,  375;  murdered  by  his  qusstor  or  lega- 

tus  Fimbria,  376. 
ValeriuB  Flaccutj  prsetor,  iii,  23;  Cicero*s  oration  for  him,  37. 
VcUeriw  Maxinmu,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  writers,  i,  66;  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  the  mirror  of  virtue,  79 ;  no  historical  author- 
ity, 466. 
Vduriua  Poplioota,  prsefectus  urbi,  i,  202;  generally  mentioned  as 

the  successor  of  Collatinus,  205 ;  the  accounts  of  hun  are  fiibulons, 

206;  said  to  have  been  chosen  into  the  senate,  334. 
L,  Valerius  Potttus.  requires  the  decemvirs  to  resign  their  power,  1,308. 
C.  Valerius  TWortttf,  lii,  8. 
Valeskts,  Hadrian,  iii,  276. 
Vc^,  iii,  129, 141. 
Fo/kx,  Laurentius,  his  grave  discovered  by  Niebuhr,  i,  8;  startled  at 

the  contradictions  of  ancient  history,  3,  56. 
VandalSj  fearing  rebellions,  pull  down  the  walls  of  the  oonouered 

towns,  ii,  20;  make  their  appearance,  iii,  284;  threaten  Rome, 

287;  cross  the  Rhme,  332;  evacuate  Gaul,  332;  in  Sj;>ain,  332; 

conquered  by  Adolphus,  334;  invited  to  Africa  by  Boniface,  337; 

truce  and  peace,  337;  pillage  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gorsica,  and  the 

coast  of  Italy,  338. 
Q,  Var^mUeius,  has  reviewed,  not  di^'ided  the  books  of  Ennius,  i,  24. 
Q.  Vanm,  tribune,  his  law,  ii,  349. 
VariuSf  ranked  by  the  andents  among  the  greatest  poets  of  that  age, 

iii,  138;  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  138;  composed  very  likely  a^er 

Alexandrinian  tragedy,  138. 
Varro,  see  Terentius. 

Varro  Atacinw,  translator  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  m,  t!i9. 
Varus,  general  of  Pompey  in  Airica,  iii,  56. 
Varus,  Martins,  iii,  241. 
Varus  Quinctilius,  iii,  156. 
Vases,  Etruscan,  near  Tarquinii,  perfectly  nmilar  to  the  oldest  Greek 

ones,  i,  134;  Arretinian,  134. 
Vatitmu,  Cicero*s  charge  and  defence,  iii,  20;  causes,  as  tribune  of 

the  people,  Gisalpine  GanI  to  be  given  to  Caesar  for  five  years,  34. 
Vtwdoncomi,  general,  asserts,  that  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  African 
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nations,  ibnght  In  phalanx,  i,  476;  lils  notions  witb  regard  to  the 
battle  on  the  Trebia  inconceivable,  ii,  84. 
VeaetcUMn  in  soutbem  ooontiies  always  sprin^g  np  about  walls,  i. 


VeieniiM  war  of  Tarqnin  mythical,  i,  208. 

Veiit  extent  of  the  town^  i,  261;  war  with  Rome,  261;  cohqner  the 
stron^old  of  the  Fabii  at  the  Cremera,  264;  att-ack  aeainst  Rome, 
264;  trace,  265;  last  war  with  Rome,  352;  paraUel  to  that  of 
Troy.  854:  conquered,  359:  occupied  by  patricians,  and  partly 
also  Dy  pleoeians,  360;  the  Etruscans  try  to  reconquer  it,  but  are 
repulsed  by  the  Romans  under  Caedidus,  381 ;  proposition  to  in- 
habit Veii  mstead  of  Rome,  386;  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the 
senate,  387;  restored  as  military  colony  under  Augustus,  387. 

Velabrvm^  i,  189:  lay  low  on  marshy  ground,  518. 

Vdia  aummoy  mfma,  ij  206. 

Fe^putf,  lake,  its  draining,  i,  538. 

VeUircB,  originally  Latin,  i,  445;  afterwards  a  Volsdan  town,  344, 
845;  Roman  colony,  345;  separated  from  Rome,  390;  £Kte  after 
^the  Latin  war,  450. 

VeUeius  Patercubts^  writes  as  far  as  783,  independent  of  Livy,  i,  57, 
character,  58;  ill  357;  hits  off  many  characters  with  masterly 
touches,  iii,  146 ;  has  much  of  the  mannerism  of  the  French  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  165. 

Fcnq/rcim,  got  Roman  franchise  perhaps  by  the  Lex  Julia,  ii,  354. 

Venantiiu  Fortimaius,  iii,  154. 

Vmdeana  in  the  year  1793,  i,  526. 

Veneti,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  conquered  by  Caesar,  iii,  45. 

Venetians,  friends  to  the  Romans,  ii,  56 ;  their  chief  town  Patavium, 
56;  different  from  the  Tuscans,  probaoly  of  Libumo-Pelasgian  de- 
scent, 56;  their  residences,  56;  dependent,  58. 

VenuXj  position  of  the  nobili,  i,  131,  512;  in  the  condlio  grande 
eveTY  one  was  CMtjual  to  his  neighbour,  174;  wishes  for  peace  alter 
the  battle  of  Ghiera  d*Adda,  475 ;  the  places  were  sold,  ii,  7 ;  fought 
in  its  most  brillant  times  only  with  small  ships,  18 ;  senate,  ill, 
288;  foundation,  341. 

Vennonku,  an  annalist,  L  28. 

Venusia,  colomr,  i,  534,  660;  ii,  106;  iii,  138;  probably  besi^ed  by 
Pyrrhus,  i,  564;  takes  part  in  the  Social  war,  ii,  352, 355;  mili- 
tary colony,  iii,  133. 

Ver  sacrum,  i,  104. 

VercdU,  battle,  iii,  332. 

Veri^ingetoriacy  insurrection  against  the  Romans,  iii,  46 ;  gives  himself 
up  to  the  Romans,  48. 

Verrius  Flaccw,  i,  130,  186;  iii,  823. 

Verses^  old  German,  their  construction,  i,  90 ;  Arabic,  90 ;  Persian, 
90;  Spanish  cchUu  de  art  mcu/or,  90. 

Versukam  facere,  to  add  the  interest  to  the  principal,  i,  388* 

VerulcB,  Hemican  town,  i,  247. 

VenUf  ^lins,  adopted  by  Hadrian,  iii,  231. 

Vertu,  L.,  adopted  by  T.  Antonius,  iii,  237 ;  wallowed  in  luxury,  240; 
sent  a^unst  Parthia,  240. 
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Vescia,  Ausonian  town,  veiy  likely  tbe  present  S.  Agata  di  Goti,  i, 

443. 
Veseris^  battle,  i,  489,  443. 
Vespasian  from  Nursia,  ii,  897;  iii,  199;  has  the  golden  house  of 

Nero  destroyed,  iii,  190 ;  in  Syria  against  VitelliQS,  198 ;  instawator 

rdpubUcoB,  199;  of  low  birth,  199;  a  distmguished  officer,  200; 

comes  late  to  Rome,  201;  character,  204;  avarice^  206 ;  his  saying 

concerning  the  wants  of  the  Roman  state,  206 ;  his  boildings,  207 ; 

dies,  207. 
Vesta,  see  Vnlcauns. 

VesttueSy  their  nnmber  rednced  to  six  by  Tarqidn  the  Proud,  i,  130. 
Vestmians  of  Sabine  stock,  i,  120, 419;  friends  to  the  Samnites,  476 ; 

fall  off  from  Rome  in  the  Social  War,  ii,  352 ;  make  peace  with 

Rome,  356. 
Vesuvius  J  quite  burnt  out  at  the  time  of  Spartacos,  ii.  405 ;  quiet 

since  uie  time  of  the  Greek  settlements,  D^ins  to  throw  up  fire 

under  Titus,  iii,  209. 
Veterans,  of  Scipio*s  army,  rewarded  by  a  special  grant  of  land,  ii, 

187,  273;  yeterans  form  settlements  where  theyhaye  been  en- 
camped, iii,  152;  colonies  of  them  founded  by  Caesar,  74. 
Vetranioy  iii,  806. 
Veirius  Mesaius,  i,  844. 
Via  Appia,  i,  518 ;  payed  with  basalt  as  far  as  Bnmdnaum,  iii,  222 ; 

see  Appian  road. 
Via  Setina,  i,  518. 
Vibeima^  see  Gseles. 
Vibius  Virriusj  head  of  the  Carthaginian  party  in  Capua  resvlres  to 

die,  ii,  118. 
Vici,  a  certain  number  assigned  to  each  region,  i,  172;  iii,  123. 
Victor,  the  Origo  geniUs  Rrnnana^  a  forgery  of  modem  times,  i,  34; 

iii,  323. 
Victoriensis,  Neu  Wied,  iii,  288. 
Victories,  invented  after  defeats,  i,  222. 
Victorinus,  M.  Piayyonius,  emperor,  iii,  282. 
Victorinvs,  Marius,  rhetorician,  iii.  824. 
Vicus,  septem  viarum,  i,  188;  scwraius,  194. 
ViDEAEO'  consules,  ne  quid  detriment  capiat  res  publica,  i,  277;  ii, 

804,  and  no^ 
Vienna,  sie^  by  Soliman,  ii,  280. 
Vienne,  capital  of  the  Allobroges,  ii,  78. 
ViGiLES,  iii,  123. 

ViUani,  Giovanni,  i,  120;  Matteo,  iii,  292. 
ViLLB,  original  meaning,  i,  167. 
VilUus,  consul,  only  a  short  time  against  Philip,  ii,  154;  stationed  at 

Antigonea,  154. 
Viminalis,  first  brought  within  the  precincts  of  the  dty  by  the  wall 

of  Seryius  Tullins,  i,  190. 
ViNCULA  Petri,  iii,  114. 
Vinculum  fedei,  i,  280. 

VindeUcians,  are  of  libumian  stock,  L  870;  iii,  151. 
Vindex,  Julius,  an  Aquitanian  of  ranlc,  insurrection  under  Nero,  iii, 
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192;  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman  senator,  193;  slain,  193;  a  Gafiie 
national  feeling  numifested  in  his  rebellion,  202. 

ViNDiCLS  contra  Ubertatem  secundum  UberUUem,  i,  809. 

Finntf,  favourite  of  Galba,  ni,  196. 

VuyUf  changes  the  old  le^d  of  the  settlement  of  Jlneas  in  La- 
tiom,  i,  116;  Gtntqut  lovmm  tmnmcM  et  duro  robore  creti,  i,  110; 
reeem  korr^xa  regta  ctilmo,  120;  his  life  in  danger,  iii,  101;  his 
fourth  edoffae,  103;  may  be  called  tiie  contemporaij  of  Asinins, 
ISO;  never  nas  any  obsolete  phrases  but  in  the  iEneid,  181;  opi- 
nion of  him,  131;  lyric  poetry  his  tnie  calling,  182;  wishes  to 
bum  the  Diad,  133;  deserves  the  reproach  of  flattery  fisac  more 
than  HiHnoe,  134;  follows  in  the  track  of  the  poets  of  Alexandria 
and  Peigunns,  139;  Vii^gilian  school  in  the  middle  ages,  186. 

Ftpym,  her  image  washed  in  the  river  Almo,  iii^  115. 

Ftf^^MML  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Viigimus,  i,  809;  crime  of 
Ap.  Glandius  against  her,  309. 

FtroMMtf,  £ftther  of  Viiginia,  not  Aulus,  as  livy  has  it,  i,  309. 

T.  Virffmku  Rufut,  commander  of  the  Gorman  troops,  iii,  193; 
truce  with  Vmdez,  193;  refuses  to  be  emperor,  193;  declares 
himself  for  Galba,  194. 

FtPtdAcM,  ii,  224,  257;  his  peace  with  the  Romans,  258;  mur- 
dered, 259. 

ViridomantSj  Gallic  chief  slam  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  ii,  56. 

Vitigotht^  iii,  317;  their  national  civilization,  317;  reoaved  into 
the  Roman  empire,  insurrection  at  Marcianopolis,  818;  overrun 
Moesia  and  Thrace,  818;  besiege  Adrianople,  319;  disarmed  hj 
Theodonus,  820;  defeated  in  Greece  by  Stilicho,  329;  oonf. 
Alaric  and  Adolphus. 

ViteBiuSf  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  on  the  German  finontier, 
iii,  196;  his  character,  196;  his  father,  196;  marches  i^unst 
Italy,  197;  battle  near  Bedriacum,  197;  takes  possession  of  Some, 
198;  murdered,  201. 

Vitruvku  Vaccut,  i,  466. 

ViiuU  or  VUeUi^  name  of  the  Pelas^ans  in  Italy,  i,  79. 

Vodostor,  Carthaginian  commander,  ii,  87. 

VokUerrtB,  destroyed,  ii,  383. 

Volcano,  on  Ischia,  an  eruption,  i,  586. 

Volnku,  i,  148. 

Volog<Bmt8,  iii,  891. 

Volonesy  ii,  110. 

Vokckuu,  are  Opicans,  i,  98,  228;  periods  of  the  wars  against  them, 
246;  advance  agunst  Rome  from  the  sea-side,  275;  veiy  likely 
those  of  EcetrsB  had  a  friendly  alliance  with  Rome,  285;  get  iso- 
polity,  285,  292;  the  Volscians  of  Ecetrss  crushed  by  Postumiua 
Tub^ins,  844;  split  into  several  states,  410;  their  land  Roman, 
504;  peace,  ii,  147. 

Fofectttf  ,  who  informs  against  Cnso  Quinctius,  banished  by  Cindn- 
natus,  i,  284;  his  surname  of  fictor,  284. 

VoUumna,  temple,  i,  151;  festivals  of  the  Etruscans  there,  850. 

Vokanmiut,  oonsm,  carries  on  the  war  in  Samnium,  i,  525;  goes  to 
Etnuia,  what  Ap.  Claudius  wants  not  to  admit  him,  527. 
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VoUf  J.  11.,  the  tratb  of  his  remaiks  on  Tiballns  not  admitted 

owing  to  partj-spirit,  iii,  137. 
Vossius,  G«r.  John,  i,  38  j  misled  b^  Pi^hins,  69. 
Vtilcanui  and  Vetta^  deities  of  fire,  i,  169. 
Vulsmii,  the  insurrection  there  betokens  the  condition  of  a  ran- 

Quished  people  i,  152;  war  with  Rome,  361,  890,  509. 
Vtmirftumf  another  name  for  Capua,  i,  343. 

W 

WaJch^i  emendations  on  livy,  i,  57. 

Watt  of  Senrins  Tollns,  i,  190;  that  which  is  called  after  Tngan, 
probably  bniH  bj  Angostas,  iii,  61. 

Wallace,  li,  53. 

Wallachia.  langoage  of  the  oonntry,  iii,  219. 

WaUia.  m,  345. 

Tra/jpofe,i,464. 

Warwfrid,  Paul,  Eutropins  oontinned  by  him,  i,  66. 

TFor,  a  different  notion  of  waging  war  nas  come  into  TOgne  since 
the  end  of  the  seyenteenth  oentnrjr,  ii,  119. 

War,  dedaration  of  war  bj  the  Fetiales,  its  fonnnla  in  liyy,  i,  104. 

War,  art  of  war  was  of  a  far  higher  order  in  the  Seyen-Years*  war 
than  it  is  now,  ii,  17. 

War$  in  the  French  reyolution  conducted  with  sluggishness  and 
want  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  enemj,  ii,  82. 

Waterloo,  battle,  i,  560. 

WatHgniea,  batUe,  turning  point  of  the  modem  history  of  warfare, 
ii,  14. 

Wed,  on  the  Capitol,  i,  378. 

WendeB,  in  Germany,  haye  most  of  them  adopted  the  German  lan- 
guage without  colonization,  i,  867. 

Western  Ana,  ruled  oyer  by  Syrian  kings,  ii,  145. 

Western  Gothi,  see  ViaigotJis. 

Westervoald,  iii,  46. 

Wieland,  his  oommentaiy  on  Horace,  iii,  184. 

WiU,  double  form  of  it,  i,  801;  in  jtrocinctu,  301;  auguries  requi- 
site for  it,  302;  the  free  disposition  of  property  gaye  rise  to  the 
most  shameful  abuse,  303. 

WmKJELBfANN,  i,  73;  led  astray  by  Dempster,  141;  belongs  from 
his  style  to  the  period  before  Lesamg,  iii,  127. 

Winter  J  seyere,  in  Rome,  i,  357. 

Wittekmd,  of  Conrey,  in  his  time  aU  memory  of  the  Roman  wars 
entirely  yanished,  iii,  150. 

IToJ^  F.  A.,  i,  73,  251. 


Xanthippui,  not  a  Spartan,  but  a  Neodamode,  ii,  22;  becomes  gen* 
eral  of  the  Carthaginians,  23;  defeats  Regains,  24;  leayes  Car* 
thaee,24. 

XantMu,  in  Lyda,  iii,  96. 
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Xanthm,  of  LjdUti  his  work  nnjastlj  suspected  of  not  being  genmne, 

i,143. 
XafM^orof,  i,  228. 
Xij)htlmui,  eztracto  from  Dio  Casmos,  i,  64. 


Tear^  the  oldest  year  of  the  Romans  had  ten  months,  i,  84,  387; 

that  of  the  Etroscans  likewise,  387. 
YeUow  fever,  in  Gadix  in  1600,  i,  276. 
lemefi)  etymology,  iii,  281. 


Zama,  battle,  ii,  140. 

ZanckBons,  their  cnise  on  Messaiia,  i,  577. 

ZarrMzegahfuOy  capital  of  Dada,  Roman  col<my  imder  thd  naiLe  dt 

Ck)lonia  Ulpia,  iii,  219. 
Zenoy  iii,  68;  by  far  infsrior  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  239. 
Zeno^to.  widow  of  Odenathus,  iii,  282;  war  with  Anrelian,  286; 

mnst  nave  had  bad  infuitiy,  286;  taken  prisoner,  286. 
Zeuxisy  ambassador  of  Antiochos  to  Scipio,  li,  179. 
Zonaratf  follows  in  the  track  of  Dio  Cassins,  i,  20;  his  extract  from 

it  has  a  slight  admixtnre  from  Plutarch,  64;  character  of  his 

work,  64;  statements  of  his  of  a  marked  diaraoter  are  taken  team 

Fabins,  ii,  62. 
Zorndorf,  bsttte,  531. 
Zurich^  the  guilds  the  mling  power  there  in  the  fourteeath  o«itorT« 

1,168. 


>V 


J.  eesxir  aitd  co.,  paiireais,  17*.  w.  johh  tiBsaT*  x.o. 
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